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PREFACE. 


Ih  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  intended  that  few  correotiont  or  ad- 
ditions should  be  necessary  to  others  in  fhture,  if  any  should  be  required  by 
the  public.  It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  several  errors  were  scattered  hevB 
and  there  in  the  work ;  and  as  the  printing  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  wiitingi 
they  were  not  discovered  until  it  was  too  late  to  correct  them. 

Moreover,  it  sometimes  happened,  that  all  was  not  said  upon  a  subject  that 
would  have  been  said,  if  more  information,  at  the  time  of  writing,  had  been  at 
hand.  Hence  it  often  happened,  that  a  further  notice  of  a  former  subject  was 
necessary,  and  may  seem  out  of  place.  The  author  was  perfecUy  aware,  tliat 
this  would  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  a  want  of  method,  but  as  it  was  intend- 
ed to  accompany  the  work  with  a  tolerably  complete  index,  it  was  thought  that 
such  seeminff  immethodical  arrangement  would  in  a  measure  be  compensated 
for ;  at  least,  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  that  indispensable  accompaniment. 

Those  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  such  an  undertaking,  may  complain 
that  we  should  publish  before  we  had  filled  up  all  vacancies  in  our  documents, 
and  hence  have  been  able,  not  only  to  have  been  completely  full  upon  every 
head,  but  at  the  same  time  have  given  a  more  continuous  narrative  of  the 
whole.  This  object,  could  it  have  wen  attained,  would  have  been  as  ^rratifying 
to  the  author  as  to  the  reader.  But  we  can  assure  all  such  as  are  disposed  to 
censure  us  upon  this  score,  that,  had  they  been  obliged,  to  turn  over,  com- 
pare, examine  and  collate  one  fourth  as  many  volumes  and  defaced  records  as 
the  author  has  in  compiling  Indiav  Biography,  thev  would  abandon  their  cen- 
sures by  the  time  thev  haa  well  entered  upon  their  labors.       ^ 

Works  of  this  kind  will  always  appear  premature  in  some  respects,  (to  theit 
authors,  if  no  others,)  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  accumulatiooi 
of  materials.  A  writer  may  think  himself  in  possession  of  every  material  neces- 
saiy  for  his  undertaking,  may  write  and  pnnt  his  work,  and  the  next  day  die- 
cover  facts  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  make  it  appear  to  his  mind,  that  all  hit 
has  done  is  of  no  value,  compared  with  his  last  discovery.  This  should  n»t 
deter  us  from  putting  into  a  state  of  preservation,  by  printing,  from  time  to  timciy 
valuable  matters,  even  though  they  might  be  much  improved  by  withholdin^g 
them  for  a  time ;  because,  m>m  various  occurrences,  the  best  collections  an 
extremely  liable,  to  be  scattered,  and  irrecoverably  lost. 

Should  an  author  resolve  not  to  write  upon  a- subject  until  every  thing 
upon  it  should  be  collected,  and  in  his  possession,  it  is  pretty  certain  he  nev<er 
would  begin ;  and  his  labors,  however  well  directed  or  long  exerted,  or  howev^ 
valuable  to  himself,  might,  by  a  common  accident,  be  lost  to  the  world  in  even 
a  shorter  space  of  time  than  an  hour. 

The  first  edition  of  Indian  Biography  was  issued  in  June,  1833,  and  tb» 
second  in  September,  1833.  Of  the  former,  there  were  1500  copies,  and  of  the 
ktter  2000.  The  first  was  a  small  duodecimo,  of  348  pages.  The  second  was 
in  the  same  form  and  type  as  the  present 

When  400  pages  of  the  second  edition  were  printed,  there  remained  a  laife 
amount  of  vafudle  matter  untouched ;  therefore  forty  pages  more  were  added, 
and  this  wis  the  extent  of  that  edition.  Even  this  extension  did  not  carry  oa 
through  with  all  our  materials ;  but  it  was  concluded  to  issue  the  edition,  and 
wait  until  another  should  be  required  by  the  public,  in  which  event  it  was 
determined  that  such  additions  and  corrections  should  be  made,  as  a  constant 
examinationof  materials  would  enable  the  author.  In  the  mean  time,  nii^ 
rare  and  enriona  works  came  into  bis  potsessioni  by  meanaof  which  we  aie  able 
cmiaideiahhr  to  enrich  our  idditfane. 
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There  have  also  fallen  into  our  hands  seTeral  of  the  most  raie  portraits  oT 
distinguished  Indians,  several  of  which  have  been  engraved  expressly  for  thi» 
edition.  They  mav  be  relied  upon  as  exact  copies  of  the  originals.  That  of  the 
**  Lady  Rebecca,  '  the  savior  of  Virginia,  more  properly  Mrs.  Rdfi,  who  wa» 
no  other  than  the  renowned  Pocahontas,  must  gladden  the  heart  of  every  an- 
tiquary. — Few  could  have  known  that  such  existed  j  but  it  has  existed,  and  we 
lay  it  before  the  public  with  high  gratification :  all,  we  feel  confident,  will 
treasure  it  up  as  a  pearl  of  great  price. 

The  likeness  of  Sagoyewatha  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  faithful  one.-  Sev- 
eral of  the  author's  friends,  who  have  seen  him,  attest  the  fact.  All  we  can  say 
of  Neamathla  and  Outacite,  is,  they  are  faithful  copies,  and  doubt  not  they 
are  correct  likenesses. 

Some  have  called  our  portrait  of  the  great  Wampanoa?  sachem,  a  **  sorry*' 
one.  We  are  not  to  blame  for  it.  We  wish  oar  fathers  nad  left  us  a  better ; 
but  it  is  not  our  manner  to  slight  a  book  because  it  is  small,  or  because  its 
covers  are  defaced,  or  a  portrait  oecause  it  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  our 
idea  of  a  man.  We  had  an  exact  copy  made  of  the  old  print  which  accompa-* 
ni^d  Dr.  Stiles*  8  edition  of  Church's  History  of  Philip's  War,*  which  it  is  sup- 
posed he  had  copied  from  an  original  painting  of  Kiiro  Philip,  still  said  to  be 
in  existence.  If  this  be  true,  and  our  copy  be  a  faithful  one,  we  vnuit  no  other. 
At  any  rate,  we  do  not  like  to  part  with  it  until  we  can  substitute  a  better  one. 

In  regard  to  the  wood  engravings  interspersed  throughout  the  work,  it  may 
be  obc;^rved,  that  those  representing  Indian  habits,  costume,  and  some  peculiar 
manners  and  customs,  have  been  selected  from  a  large  collection ;  and  it  is  hoped 
the  selection  will  be  approved.  The  portraits  done  in  the  same  material  pre- 
serve the  likenesses  of  the  originals  with  great  exactness.  Several  of  these  de- 
serve to  be  executed  in  the  best  manner,  and  they  were  not  cut  in  wood  from  any 
other  cause  than  that  required  by  economy.  They  were  engraved  as  they  came 
into  our  hands,  without  regarding  their  celebrity. 

We  have  mentioned!  the  existence  of  portraits  of  the  four  Iroquois  chiefs 
who  visited  England  in  1710 ; — these  the  author  is  exceedingly  happy  in  pos- 
sessing; and  although  not  being  able,  on  account  of  the  expense,  to  enrich  this 
edition  with  copies  of  them,  he  hopes  they  will  be  engraved  in  due  time ;  which 
if  they  are,  persons  possessing  the  work  may  procure  them  separately. 

The  author  submits  his  work  with  some  confidence,  from  a  consciousness  of 
having  used  great  exertions  to  make  it  useful,  and  of  having  treated  his  subject 
with  uie  strictest  impartiality.  All  verbiage  has  been  avoided,  in  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  plun  matters  of'^fact  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  course.  Circumlocution,  the  offspring  of  verbiage,  is  a  fault  of  modem 
book-makers ;  and  every  observer  must  nave  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  con- 
tn^  of  a  modern  title-page  and  the  rest  of  the  book ;  in  the  former,  muUum  in 
parto  is  true  to  the  letter,  and  that  page  is  too  often  the  only  one  in  which  it 
ur  to  be  found,  throughout  a  performance. 

There  may  be  some,  probably,  who  will  look  into  our  book  to  see  what  we 
have  said  upon  some  facts  known  to  them,  and  be  much  disappointed  in  finding 
that  we  have  not  noticed  them  at  all. '  To  such  we  can  only  sav,  i^e  have  given 
oAer  facts  instead  of  them  ;  in  other  words,  %oe  have  fiUed  our  hook  as  fuJilas  it 
wotda  hold.  And  although  we  may  not  always  have  selected  the  best  matter, 
we  thought,  at  the  time  of  writing,  we  had  :  and  when  our  information  is  farther 
ezt^n4e3,  we  may  agree  better  with  those  who  shall  find  fault  with  us. 

Exbradjrom  (he  Prtfau  qfihe  Fur^^EdUwrh 

The  following  notices  have  been  thrown  together  within  a  few  months,  al- 
though many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  author  began  the  collection  of  mate- 
rials, and  set  about  gaming  a  knowledge  of  this  kinq  of  history. 

'he  first  adventurer  in  any  untrodden  path,  must  often  find,  himself  embar- 
rassed fbr  want  of  land-marlis,  by  which  to  direct  hii^  course.    This  will  be  ap- 

*  Printsd  at  Newport,  It.  I.  by  Sou>moiv  Squthwick,  1773.^The  first  editioa  had  no  platqs. 
II  was  printed  at  Boston,  by  B.  Okssiv,  In  the  year  1716.  Copies  of  both  editions  are  in  pos- 
iSssloB  of  the  author. 

t  8ae  book  v.  ehap.  i,  and  aaslf  lichm*  vil  book  iv. 
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parent  to  the  reader.  But  he  will  not  be  the  fint  to  whom  it  haa  been  thna  ap- 
parent. A  small  edition  is  now  offered,  which,  if  well  received,  will  be  much 
improved  and  enlarged,  and  placed  at  the  public  disposal. 

it  will  be  remembered  by  some,  that,  in  an  edition  of  CkurelCa  History  of 
PkUip's  War,  published  by  the  author  five  years  ago,  he  advertised  in  a  note 
apon  page  ninety-'»eicen  of  that  work,  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  pablish 
«  work  of  this  kind.    This  he  considers,  a  redemption  of  that  pledge. 

The  edition  of  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  which  ne  some  time  since  announced 
as  preparing  with  largie  notes,  is  in  a  forward  state. 

The  reader  should  oe  reminded,  that  where  the  "  History  of  JfeuhEnglaiuP'  is 
cited,  reference  to  Mr.  Hubbard's  is  understood. 

Acknowledgments  artf  due  to  several  individuals,  who  have,  directly  or  in- 
4ii«ctly,  aided  the  author  in  his  work ,  and  he  can  only  express  his  re^et  that 
he  is  not  indebted  to  more,  equally  eminent  in  this  brancn  of  American  an- 
tiquities. The  reverend  Dr.  Jenks^  to  whom,  by  permission,  his  work  is  dedi- 
cated, has  manv  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  facilitating  his  researches  in  the 
library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  as  also  Mr.  Joshua  Coffin,  of 
Boston,  and  the  reverend  Dr.  Harris ,  of  Dorchester,  who  have  obliginglyloaned 
him  several  valuable  manuscripts ;  and  Edward  D.  Bangs ,  Esq.  Secretary,  of 
State,  for  his  politeness  in  accelerating  the  examination  of  our  State  Papexa. 

Exiractfrom  ike  Prtface  to  thd  Second  Edition, 

Accuracy,  and  minuteness  of  detail,  where  the  subject  seemed  to  require  it, 
have  been  our  land-mark  throughout  this  laborious  performance.  We  say  la- 
borious ;  but  were  all  readers  antiqi^arians,  even  so  much  need  not  have  been 
said.  Although  we  have  been  very  minute,  in  numerous  instances,  in  our  lives 
cf  chiefs,  yet  Uiere  are  many  others  in  which  we  gladly  would  have  been  more 
so,  if  materials  could,  at  the  time  of  writing,  have  been  had.  However,  we  do 
not  presume  that  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  too  much,  when  we  promise  to  give 
the  reader  a  much  greater  amount  of  Indian  history,  than  he  can  elsewhere  find 
in  any  separate  work. 

The  merits  or  demerits  of  Indian  Biographt  rest  solely  upon  its  author, 
whoae  various  cares  and  avocations,  could  the;^  be  known  to  the  critical  reader, 
would  cause  him  to  be  sparing  of  his  criticisms.  We  call  this  the  second 
edition,  although  we  have  treated  the  subject  under  a  new  arrangement.  ^  The 
method  of  bookis  and  chapters  was  adopted  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  combining 
history  with  biography.  Besides  containing  all  of  the  first  edition  which  wias 
important,  this  will  be  found  to  contain,  in  addition,  three  tlmM  as  much  new 
matter. 

Many  names  of  the  same  persons  and  places  will,  perhaps^  be  found  spelt  dif- 
ferently in  various  parts  of  the  work ;  but  this  our  plan  could  not  obviate,  be- 
cause we  wished  to  preserve  the  orthography  of  each  author  from  whom  we  ex- 
tracted, in  that  particular.  Except  in  quotations,  we  did  intend  to  have  been 
uifbrm ;  but  we  are  aware  that  we  have  not  been  entirely  so,  from  aevetal 
causes,  which  need  no  explanation. 

In  general,  the  notes  give  due  credit  to  all  such  as  have  assisted  the  author 
in  any  way  in  his  work.  As  to  the  works  of  deceased  authors,  we  have  made 
use  of  them  as  public  property,  taking  care  always  to  cite  them,  except  where 
the  same  facts  were  common  to  many. 

There  is  no  work  before  the  public  upon  Indian  Biography,  unless,  indeed, 
some  juvenile  performances  be  so  considered,  recently  published  in  New  York. 
Those  we  have  not  found  time  particularly  to  examine. 
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5.  A  Seminole  hunter  iu  the  act  of  killing  a  deer iv.  25 

6.  Portrait  of  OUTACITE,  a  Creek  chief. iv.  29 

7.  Portrait  of  CHLUCCO,  or  the  Long-warriorf  chief  of  the  Seminoles. . .  iv.  32 

8.  Portrait  of  NE AMATHL A,  a  late  Seminole  chief iv.  &9 

19.  Return  of  a  hunter  to  his  family. v.  1 

SO.  Manner  in  which  game  and  other  articles  are  carried.. ••••• v.  20 

!!i.  Portrait  of  SAGOYEWATHA,  dies /{«<2Jacite< v.  76 

22   Portrait  of  WAWANAHTON,  a  Yankton  chief. v.  112 

23.  Portrait  of  ON6PATONGA,  or  Big^lk,  chief  of  the  Omawhaws v.  116 

24.  Portrait  of  PETALESHAROO,  a  Pawnee v.  116 

26.  Portrait  of  METEA,  a  Pottowatlomie  chief. v.  118 

96.  Portrait  of  BLACK-HAWK,  or  Afticotomu/iitai^aeitrf v.  12S 

C7.  PoftnUofWABOKIESHIEK,  prophet  to  JB^ir-AowA'. v.  138 


NOTE. 

(from  the  comparison  of  various  records  and  printed  documents,  we  had  arrived  at 
he  eoBclusion,  that  MasMOioU  lived  until  1662 ;  but,  according  to  an  extract  published  by 
At,  Daoqktt  m  his  History  of  Attleborough,  it  seems  he  died  previous  to  6  June, 
1660.  This  record,  he  says,  is  ''  on  the  Old  Colmiy  Books."  If  the  date  in  said  rec* 
0rd  be  true,  Weuamaginf  of  Quabaconk,  could  not  have  been  MombomoU  ;  and,  hence, 
several  facts  will  be  found  misstated.  But,  as  the  truth  of  our  statement  is  not  yet 
clearly  disproved,  we  add  this  note  that  it  may  be  further  agitated.  The  date  may  be 
erroneous  in  the  ''  Old  Colony  Books,''  where,  it  seems,  the  death  of  Moitatoit  is  only 
neideBtally  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Origin  of  the  name  Indian, — Why  applied  to  the  people  found  in  Ammcou 
— ^ncten/  authors  supposed  to  have  referred  to  ^America  in  their  unitinf;9 
— Theopompus — Voyage  of  Hanno—Diodorus  Sicvliu — Plato — Ant' 
toUe — Seneca. 

The  name  Indian  was  eiToneously  applied  to  the  original  man  of 
America*  by  its  first  discoverers.  The  hope  of  arriving  at  the  East 
Indies  by  sailing  west  caused  the  discovery  of  America.  When  the 
islands  and  continent  were  at  first  discovered,  Columbus,  and  many  after 
him,  supposed  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent 
of  India,  and  hence  the  people  they  met  with  were  called  Indians.  The 
error  was  not  discovered  until  the  name  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could 
not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true  that  it  matters  but  little  to  us  by  what 
name  the  indigenes  of  a  country  are  known,  and  especially  those  of 
America,  in  as  far  as  the  name  is  seldom  used  among  us  but  in  applica- 
tion to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  But  with  the  people  of  Europe  it  is 
not  so  unimportant.  Situated  between  the  two  countries,  India  and 
America,  the  same  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  first,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name 
of  the  continent  itself  should  have  been  derived;  from  Americus  instead 
of  Columbus. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  almost  every  writer,  who  has  written  about 
the  indigenes  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theories  of  others,  con- 
cerning their  origin,  and  to  close  his  account  with  his  own;  which 
generally  has  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Long,  laborious,  and,  we  may  add,  useless  disquisitions  have  been 
daily  laid  before  the  world,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
to  the  present  time,  to  endeavor  to  explain  by  what  means  the  inhabitants 
got  from  the  old  to  the  new  world.  To  act,  therefore,  in  unison  with 
many  of  our  predecessors,  we  will  begin  as  far  batik  as  they  have  done, 
and  so  shall  commence  with  Theopompus  and  others,  from  whose  writ- 
ings it  is  alleged  that  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  Ajnerica,  and  hence 
peopled  it.  .... 

HieopompuSf  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  the  ^rhe  of 
Jkxanaer  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Thaumasia^  ffives  a  sort  of  diatoffiie 
between  Midas  the  Phrygian  and  SHenus,     The  nook  itself  is  loat,  bot 

i 

I 

*  So  named  from  Vesputius  Americtu,  a  Florooline,  who  nisde  a  discovery  6f  iom^ 
part  of  the  coast  of  Smith  America  in  14&^,  Vwq  jean  lifler  Ct^ot  bad  explor^  (lis 
coast  of  North  America :  bat  Americut  had  tha  fortaoe  to  confer  his  name  npdif' Mlh. 
1 


2  HANNO'S  VOYAGES.— DIODORUS  SICULUS.  [Book    . 

Strabo  refers  to  it,  and  JElianus  has  given  us  the  substance  of  the  dialogue, 
which  follows.  Afler  much  conversation,  SUenus  said  to  MidaSy  that 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  were  but  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
sea ;  but  that  there  was  a  continent  situated  beyond  these,  which  was  of 
immense  dimensions,  even  without  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant, 
as  to  produce  animals  of  prodigious  magnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double 
the  height  of  themselves,  and  that  they  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;*  that 
they  had  many  ereat  cities ;  and  their  usages  and  laws  were  different 
from  ours ;  that  m  one  city  there  was  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants ; 
that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quantities.!  This  is  but  an  abstract 
from  MlumuB^a  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that  can  be  said  to  refer  to  a 
country  west  of  Europe  apd  Africa4  iElian  or  iElianus  lived  about 
A.  D.  200—230. 

Hcmno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  greatest  pros- 
perity, but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  times  40,  and 
others  140,  years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about 
800  years  before  our  era.§  He  was  an  officer  of  great  enterprise,  having 
sailed  around  and  explored  the  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  now  called  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  30 
days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by  many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America, 
or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a  book,  which  he  entitled  PeripluSy 
giving  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was  translated  and  published 
about  1533,  in  Greek.  || 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  or 
continent  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  dis- 
appeared afterwards. 

Diodorus  Sictdus  says  that  some  ^Phoenicians  were  cast  upon  a  most 
fertile  island  opposite  to  Africa."  Of  this,  he  says,  they  kei)t  the  most 
studied  secrecy,  which  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  tneir  jealousy  of 
the  advantage  ^e  discovery  might  be  to  the  neigbborinj^  nations,  and 
which  they  wished  to  secure  wholly  to  themselves.  Diodonts  Siculus 
lived  about  100  years  before  Christ.  Islands  lying  west  of  Europe  and 
Africa  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Horace.  They  were  called 
Mantides,  and  were  supposed  to  be  about  10000  furlongs  from  Africa. 

*  Buffon  and  Raynal  either  had  not  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have 
been  America ;  for  they  taiight  that  all  animals  degenerated  here.  Many  of  the  first  ad- 
▼enturers  to  the  coasts  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabited  by  giants.  Smjt 
wrot«  OuUiver's  Travels  to  brine  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  wellhe  succeeded 
is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  books  of  voyages  and  travels  before  and  after  his  time. 
IMartaa  has  this  passage  >r- 
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leir  compasses), 
sometime  noted  some 
IVhose  bodies  covered  two  broad  acres  room  j 
And  in  the  South  Sea  they  have  also  seen 
Some  like  high-topped  and  huge-armed  treen ; 
And  other  some,  wnose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 
Two  miriity  wheels,  with  whiriing  spokes,  that  were 
Much  like  the  winged  and  wide-spreading  sails 
Of  any  wind-mill  turned  with  merry  e^es." 

Divine  Weeks,  p.  117,  ed.  4to,  1613. 
t  iElian,  Variar.  Historiar.  lib.  iii.  chap.  viii. 

t  Since  the  text  was  written,  there  has  eome  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  a  translation  of 
Mian's  work, ''  in  £nfflishe(as  well  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Greeke  lexte,  as  of  the 
Latine),  by  Abraham  FUmmgJ*    London,  1576, 4to.    It  differs  not  matarially  from  the 
thowe,  which  is  riven  from  a  French  version  of  it. 
i  Encyclopaedia  Perthensis. 

1  The  best  account  of  Hamto  and  Ms  Toyaires,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  to  be 
found  in  Manam'*  Hist  of  Spam,  v«l.  L93, 109, 119, 12?,  1S3,  and  l!iO,  ed.  Paris, 
1726, 6  Tols.  4(0. 


Chap.  I.]  PLATO.— ARISTOTLE.  3 

Here  existed  the  poets'  fabled  Elyaan  fields.  'But  to  be  more  particullir 
with  Diodorus,  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself.  ^  Afler  having  passed 
the  islands  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we  will  speak  of  those 
which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africa,  and  to  the  west 
of  it,  is  an  immense  island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail  from  Lybia. 
Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  surface  variegated  with  mountains  and  val- 
leys. Its  coasts  are  indented  with  many  navigable  rivers,  and  its  fields 
are  well  cultivated ;  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kinds  of  plants  and 
trees."  He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  where  the 
inhabitants  have  spacious  dwellings,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty. 
To  say  the  least  of  this  account  otDiodorus,  it  corresponds  very  well  with 
that  given  of  the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  per- 
haps it  will  compare  as  well  with  the  Canaries. 

Plato's  account  has  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients. 
He  lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  part  of  his  account 
is  as  follows:  **In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  first  known],  the 
Atlantic  was  a  most  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  powei-ful 
kings  in  it,  who,  with  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe : 
And  so  a  most  grievous  war  was  carried  on ;  in  which  the  Athenians, 
with  the  common  consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  and'they 
became  the  conquerors.  But  that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  fiood  and  earth- 
quake, was  indeed  suddenly  destroyed,  and  so  that  warlike  people  were 
swallowed  up."  He  adds,  in  another  place,  "  An  island  in  the  mouth 
of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits,  called  the  Pillars  of  HerculeSy 
did  exist ;  and  that  island  was  greater  and  larger  than  Lybia  and  Asia ; 
from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to  other  islands,  and  from 
those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that  region."  * 
"  JSTeptune  settled  in  this  island,  from  whose  son,  Atlas,  its  name  was  de- 
rived, and  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  called  Gadir,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  couutry 
signifies  fertile  or  abounding  in  sheep.  The  descendants  of  Neptune 
reigned  here,  from  father  to  son,  for  a  gi*eat  number  of  generations  in  the 
order  of  primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  years.  They  also  pos- 
sessed several  other  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  sub- 
dued all  Lybia  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length 
the  island  sunk  under  water ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  sea 
thereabouts  was  full  of  rocks  and  flbelves."t  This  account,  although 
mixed  with  &ble,  cannot,  we  think,  be  entirely  rejected ;  and  that  the 
ancients  had  knowledge  of  countries  westwara  of  Europe  appears  as 
plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  passage  of  history  of  that  period. 

Aristotle,  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him4 
speaks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  pessage  savors 
something  of  hearsay,  and  is  as  follows :  "  Some  say  tliat,  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  Carthaginians  have  found  a  very  fertile  island, 
but  without  inhabitants,  full  of  forests,  navigable  rivers  and  fruit  in  abun- 
dance. I(  is  severd  days'  voyage  from  the  main  land.  Some  Carthagin- 
ians, charmed  by  the  fertility  of  the  country,  thought  to  marry  and 
settle  there ;  but  some  say  that  the  government  of  Carthage  forbid  the 
settlement  upon  pain  of  death,  from  the  fear  that  it  would  increase  in 
power  so  as  to  deprive  the  mother  country  of  her  possessions  there."  If 
Aristotle  had  uttered  this  as  a  prediction,  that  such  a  thing  wou)«i  *nko 

*  America  known  to  the  Ancients,  10,  8vo,  Boston,  1773. 

tEncyclopsedia  Perthensis,  Art.  Atlantis. 

j  De  mirabil.  auscultat.  Opera,  vol.  i.  Voltaire  says  of  this  book,  "  On  or.  ^f^Hil 
honneur  aux Cartha^nois,  et  on  citait  un  livre  d'Aristote  qu'il  u'apas  compost."  il^^j-i 
tmr  Us  Maeurs  et  ^esprit  dee  nations,  chap.  cxlv.  p.  703.  vol.  iv.  of  his  works.  ivJiA 
Paris,  1817,  in  Svo. 


4  SENECA.—ST.  GREGORY.— HERREUA.  [Hook  I- 

Elace  in  regard  to  sDme  future  Dation,  do  one,  perhaps,  would  have  coUed 
im  a  fal^  prophet,  for  the  American  revolution  would  have  been  its 
fulfilment.    This  philosopher  lived  about  384  years  before  Ckn$L 

Seneca  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.  He  wrote 
tragedies,  and  in  one  of  them  occurs  this  passage : — 

**  yenicnt  annis 
Seecuia  seris,  qaibus  oceonus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingena 
Pateat  tellus,  Typhiscjue  novos 
Detegat  orbes  :  nee  sit  terris 
Ultima  Thule/' 

Medea,  Act  3.  v.  575. 

This.is  nearer  prophecy,  and  mav  be  rendered  in  English  thus:  "The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we 
shall  behold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds : 
Thule  shall  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known 
world." 

Not  only  these  passages  fi'om  the  ancient  authors  have  been  cited  and 
''^-cited  by  moderns,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  show 
^.nat,  in  some  way  or  other,  America  must  have  been  peopled  from  some 
of  the  eastern  continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor 
of  having  been  its  first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  father  or  mother  of  the 
Indians.  But  since  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the 
subject  say  but  little  about  getting  over  iuhabitants  firom  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa  through  the  difficult  way  of  the  Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is 
much  easier  to  pass  them  over  the  nan'ow  channels  of  the  north  in  canoes, 
or  upon  the  ice.  Grotiua,  C.  Mather^  Hubbard,  and  after  them  Rohartsony 
are  fflad  to  meet  with  so  easy  a  method  of  solving  a  question  which  they 
consider  as  having  puzzled  their  predecessors  so  much. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  modem  Theorigts  upon  ihepoojfiing  of  America, — Si.  Chregory, — Herrera. 
— T,  Morton, — H^Utamson, — tVood,-—Jos»elim, — Thorowgood, — lAdmr,-- 
R.  fmiam8,'-C,  Maiher^Huhbard.--I{obert8on.'-'SmWi,'-VoUaire,--- 
MUckm^-M^CuUoh. — Lord  Kaim, — SwinUm, — Cabrera, 

St  Gregory,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century,  in  an  epistle  to  St. 
dement,  said  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Htrrera  argues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  God  had 
kept  it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  that,  in  the  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his  providence,  he 
has  been  pleased  to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  That  Seneca's  predic- 
tion (if  so  it  may  be  considered)  was  a  false  one,  because  he  said  that  a 
new  world  would  be  discovered  in  the  north,  and  that  it  was  found  in 
the  west.t    Htrrera  wrote  about  1596,  \  before  which  time  little  knowl- 

I  I  ■     I  I    ^    ■!       II       ■      I         I  I  I  I  , 

*  "  S.  Gresoire  sur  Tepistre  de  S.  Clement^  dit  que  pass6  Pocean,  il  y  a  vn  autre  mond.'^ 
iHerrera.  I  Decade,  2.)    This  is  the  whole  passage. 

t  Ibid,  3. 

t  He  died  27  Mar.  1625,  at  the  ac^e  of  about  66  years.  His  name  was  TordetUUu 
Aniomo  de  Herrera—one  of  the  best  Spanish  historians.  His  history  of  the  voyages 
to,  and  settlement  of  America  is  very  minute  and  very  valuable.  The  original  in  Span^ 
iflh  is  very  rare.  Acosta's  translation  (into  French)  3  v.  4to,  1660,  is  al«»  scarce  and 
valuable.    It  is  this  we  cite. 


Chap.  II.]  MORTON.— WILLIAMSON.  5 

edge  was  obtained  of  North  America.  This  may  aceount  for  his  im- 
peachment of  Seneca^s  prophecy. 

Thonuu  Mortoru,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1622,  published  in  1637 
an  account  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In 
speaking  upon  the  peopling  of  America,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out  of 
the  question  to  suppose  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  Tartara  from  the  north, 
because  "  a  people,  once  settled,  must  be  removed  by  compulsion,  or  else 
tempted  thereunto  in  hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  commendations  of 
the  place  unto  which  they  should  be  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  may 
be  thought  that  these  people  came  over  the  frozen  sea,  then  would  it  be 
by  compulsion.  If  so,  then  by  whom,  or  when  ?  Or  what  part  of  this 
main  continent  may  be  thougnt  to  border  upon  the  country  of  the  Tar- 
tars ?  It  is  yet  unknown ;  and  it  is  not  like  that  a  people  well  enough  at 
ease,  will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  over  a  sea  of  ice, 
considering  how  many  difficulties  they  shall  encounter  with.  As,  Ist, 
whether  there  be  any  land  at  the  end  of  their  unknown  way,  no  land 
being  in  view ;  then  want  of  food  to  sustain  life  in  the  mean  time  upon 
that  sea  of  ice.  Or  hot^  shall  they  do  for  fuel,  to  keep  them  at  night 
from  freezing  to  death  ^  which  will  not  be  had  jn  such  a  place.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  granted,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  originallv 
come  of  the  scattered  Trojans ;  for  afler  that  BrvtuSy  who  was  the  fourth 
from  EneaSf  left  Latium  upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where, 
although  he  gave  them  a  great  overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand 
captain  and  many  othera  of  the  heroes  of  Latium,  yet  he  held  it  more 
safely  to  depart  unto  some  other  place  and  people,  than,  by  staying,  to  run 
the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubtful  conquest ;  which,  as  history 
maketh  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people  was  dispersed,  there  is  no 
question,  but  the  people  that  lived  with  him,  by  reason  of  their  conversa- 
tion witli  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  mixed  language,  that  participated 
of  both.''*  This  is  the  main  ground  of  JUorton,  but  he  says  much  more 
upon  the  subject ;  as  that  the  similarity  of  the  languages  of  the  Indians 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is  very  great.  From  the  examples  he  gives, 
we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  languages  as  Dr.  Maikerj 
,Mairj  and  Boiuiinot,  who  thought  them  almost  to  coincide  with  the 
Hebrew.  Though  Morton  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars 
came  over  by  the  north  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  see  land 
beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  across  the  wide 
Atlantic,  although  he  allows  them  no  compass.  That  the  Indians  have  a 
Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because  he  fancied  he  heard  among  their 
words  Pascfh'pan,  and  hence  thinks,  without  doubt,  their  ancestors  were 
acquainted  with  the  god  Pan,\ 

I)r.  HlUiamsont  says,  ^  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians 
of  South  America  are  descended  from  a  class  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Asia."  That  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north, 
because  the  South  American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north. 
This  seems  to  clash  with  the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Venegaa^ 
He  writes  as  follows :  '*  Of  all  the  parts  of  America  hitherto  discovered, 
the  Califomians  lie  nearest  to  Asia.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode 
of  writing  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We  can  distinguish  between  the 
characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogul 
Tartars,  and. other  nations  extending  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  KamAchathka; 
and  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  Mr.  Boyer,  are  to  be  fpund  in  the 
acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg.    What  discovery 


*  New  Canaan,  book  i.  pages  17  and  18. 
i  In  his  H'lst  N.  Carolina,  i.  216. 


t  Ibid.  18. 


i  Hist.  California,  i.  60.    His  work  was  publbhed  at  Madrid  in  1758. 
1* 
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would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  characters,  or  others  like  them, 
among  the  American  Indians  nearest  to  Asia !  But  as  to  the  CalifomiaDS, 
if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  perpetuate  their  memoirs, 
they  have  entirely  lost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  found  among  them,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and  more 
adulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  from  which  they  emi- 

SEited."  This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the 
dians  of  California. 

Mr.  WUliam  Wood,*  who  left  New  England  in  1633,t  after  a  short  stay, 
says,  "  Of  their  language,  which  is  Only  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  in- 
clining to  any  of  the  refined  tongues :  Some  have  thought  they  might  be 
of  the  dispersed  Jews,  because  some  of  their  words  be  near  unto  the 
Hebrew ;  but  by  the  same  rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  some  of 
the  gleanings  of  all  nations,  because  they  have  words  which  isound  after 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  tongues.**! 

JVlr.  John  Jossdyn,  who  resided  some  time  in  N.  England,  from  the  year 
1638,  says,  "The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  their  speech  a  dialect  of  the 
Tartars  (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongue).*'§  In  another  work,||  he  says, 
'^N.  England  is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north 
with  the  River  of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane),  on  the  south 
with  the  River  Monhegan  or  Hudson^s  River,  so  called,  because  he  was  the 
first  that  discovered  it.  Some  will  have  America  to  be  an  island,  which 
out  of  question  must  needs  be,  if  there  be  a  north-east  passage  found  out 
into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains  1152400000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the 
Borth-west  passage  (which  lies  within  the  River  of  Canada)  was  under- 
taken with  the  help  of  some  Protestant  Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada, 
and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  year  1669.  The  north-east  people  of 
America,  that  is,  N.  England,  &c.,  are  judged  to  be  Tartars,  called 
Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  and  manners.**  We 
have  given  here  a  larger  extract  than  the  immediate  subject  required, 
because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we  ours, 
in  seeing  how  people  understood  things  in  that  day.  Bariow,  looking^ 
but  a  small  distance  beyond  those  times,  with  great  elegance  says, — 

*'  In  those  blank  periods,  where  no  man  can  trace 
The  gleams  of  thought  that  first  illumed  his  race, 
His  errors,  twined  with  science,  took  their  birth, 
And  forged  their  fetters  for  this  child  of  earth. 
And  when,  as  oft,  he  dared  expand  bis  view, 
And  work  with  nature  on  the  line  she  drew, 
Some  monster,  fendere^  in  his  fears,  unmanned 
His  opening  soiil,  and  marred  the  works  he  planned 
Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  state, 
Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait, 
Blocks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide. 
Without  a  guaraian,  and  without  a  guide.'' 

CohtvUfiad,  Ix.  137^  &e. 

Rev.  Thomas  7%orotDgfoo(f  published asmall  quarto,  in  I652,f  to  prove  tbitt 
the  Indians  were  tlie  Jews,  who  had  been  **  lost  in  the  world  for  the  space 

*  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  New  England's  Prospect^  published  in  London^  1634, 
in  4to.    It  is  a  very  rare,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  curious  and  valaable  worit. 
Prospect,  5) . 
Ibid.  112.  ed.  1764. 

(His  account  of  tvro  vojrages  to  N.  England, printed  London,  1673,  page  IM, 
N.  Eng.  Rarities,  4,  6,  pnnted  London,  1678. 
Its  title  eommeucea^  ^^ JhgUus  Dei:  New  JHtetjUoetUt.wUh  Utn  ArgmuaU  t^ 
prove,"  6lc, 
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of  near  200  years."  But  whoever  bas  read  Makr  or  Boiuttnof,  has,  bealdo 
a  good  deal  that  is  irrational,  read  all  that  in  Thofrmognai.  can  be  termed 
rational. 

Rev.  Roger  WiUiama  was,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  Thorowgoed^s^ 
work,*  of  the  same  opinion.  Being  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the 
ori^n  of  the  natives,  ^  he  kindly  answers  to  those  letters  from  Salem  in 
N.  £ng.  20th  of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  tn  hme 
veHxL^^  That  they  did  not  come  into  America  from  the  N.  East,  as  some 
had  imagined,  he  thought  evident  for  these  reasons :  1.  their  ancestom 
afBrm  they  came  from  the  S.  West,  and  return  thence  when  they  die : 
2.  because  they  ^separate  their  women  in  a  little  wigwam  by  themselves 
in  their  feminine  seasons:"  aod  3.  *' beside  their  god  Kuitand  to  the 
S.  West,  they  hold  that  JSranawiinauni\  (a  god  over  head)  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  some  tast  of  affinity  with  the  Hebrew  I 
have  found." 

Dr,  Cotton  Mather  is  an  author  of  such  singular  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hesitate  to  name  him,  lest  we  be  thought  without  seriousness  in  so 
weighty  a  matter.  But  we  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author 
with  whom  we  would  in  no  wise  part ;  and  if  sometimes  we  appear  not 
serious  in  our  introduction  of  hiih,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  believe 
him  realty  to  be  so.  And  we  are  persuaded  that  we  should  not  be  par- 
doned did  we  not  allow  him  to  speak  upon  the  matter  before  us. 

He  says,  ^  It  should  not  pass  without  remark,  that  three  most  memora- 
ble things  which  have  borne  a  very  great  aspect  upon  human  affairs^  did, 
near  the  same  time,  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Jifleenin,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth^  century,  arise  unto  the  world :  the  first  was  the 
Resurrection  of  Literature ;  the  second  was  the  opening  of  America,;  the 
third  was  the  Reformation  ofReligionJ^  Thus  far  we  nave  an  instructive 
view  of  the  subject,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  dark 
ages,  when  hterature  was  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  might  have 
been  also,  and  hence  the  knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.  The 
reader  must  now  summon  his  gravity.  *^  But,"  this  author  continues,  ^*  as 
probably  the  Devil,  seducing  the  urst  inhabitants  of  America  into  it, 
therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and  their  posterity  out  of  the  sound 
of  the  sUver  trumpets  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be  heard  through  the  Roman 
empire.]:  If  the  thfsU  had  any  expectation,  that,  by  the  peopling  of  Amer- 
ica, he  should  utterly  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two  benefits,  lUera- 
hare  atid  rdigion,  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one  just 
htfore,  the  other  just  cfler,)  the  first  famed  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  be 
hoped  he  will  be  disappointed  of  that  expectation."§  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  first  book,  or  wishing  to  in- 
culcate his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had 
at  first  given,  in  a  distant  part  of  his  work  ;||  but,  there  being  considerable 

*  Pages  5  and  6. 

t  Getanmtowit  is  god  in  Delaware— /ftfcAiew^/icr. 

X  This,  we  apprHnend;  is  not  entirely  original  with  our  author,  but  borders  upon  pla- 

S'arism.  Wardf  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggavmfn,"  says  of 
e  hSsii,  "  These  Irish  (anciently  called  anthropophixgi,  man*eaters)  pave  a  tradition 
among  (hem,  that  when  the  Devil  showed  our  Saviour  aJl  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
their  glory,  that  he  would  not  show  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself.  It  is,  prob- 
ably, true;  for  he  hath  kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar:  the  old  fox  foresaw  it 
would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all  the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  for  a 
fio^ards  for  his  unclean  spirits  employed  in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  his 
8«i  and  heir  (the  Pope)  that  service  lor  which  Xetou  the  XI  kept  his  Barbor  Oliver, 
which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty.''— -Simp/e  Cobletj  86,  87.  Why  so  much  gall  is 
pou^d  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account.  Tlie  circumstance  of 
nis  writing  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  will  explain  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  enigma. 
He  was  the  first  minister  of  ipswieh;  Mats.  buA  was  born  end  died  in  Eng^d. 
^  Magnriia  Gbiut  Aaier.  b.  i.  U  Ibid.  b.  lii. 
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additioD,  we  recite  it :  ^  The  natives  of  the  country  now  posseBsed  by  the 
Newenglanders,  had  been  forlorn  and  wretched  htaihen  ever  since  their 
first  heixling  here ;  and  though  we  know  not  vohtn  or  how  these  Indians  first 
became  inhabitants  of  this  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  prob- 
ably the  DevU  decoyed  those  miserable  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the 
ffospel  of  the  Lora  Jesus  Christ  would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or 
disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them.  But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  iH 
terms  with  the  DevU,  as  to  alarm  him  with  sounding  the  nitver  trumpetf 
of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble  and  zealous  attempts 
towards  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There  were,  I  think,  20 
several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  so)  of  Indians  upon  that  spot  of  ground 
which  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  Three  UnUed  CoUnUes ;  and  our 
Eliot  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  from  that  old 
usurping  landlord  of  America,  who  lajbythe  wrath  of  God,  the  prince  of 
this  world."  In  several  places  he  is  decided  in  the  opinion  that  Indians 
are  Scythians,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  on  meeting  with  this  pas- 
sage of  Julitta  Casar :  ^  D\ficU%U8  Invenire  quam  inJUificere^^  which  he 
thus  renders,  *'  It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  foil  them."  At  least,  this 
is  a  happy  application  of  the  passage.  C<Bsar  was  speaking  o€  the 
Scythians,  and  our  historian  applies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  their  agility  in  hiding  themselves  from  pursuit.* 
Dr.  Mather  wrote  at  the  close  of  Uie  seventeenth  century,  and  his  famous 
book,  MagTudia  Ckristi  Americana,  was  publidied  in  1702. 

Adair,  who  resided  40  years  (he  says)  among  the  southern  Indians, 
previous  to  1775,  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  &c. 
He  tortures  every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and ' 
almost  every  word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same 
meaning. 

Dr.  Boudinot,  in  his  book  called  "  The  Star  in  the  West,"  has  followed 
up  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  '*  long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel"  are  clearly  identified  in  the  American  Indians. 
Such  theories  have  gained  many  supporters.  It  is  of  much  higher 
antiquity  than  Adair,  and  was  treated  as  such  vi^onary  speculations 
should  be  by  authors  as  far  back  as  the  historian  Hvbbard, 

Huhbard,  who  wrote  about  1680,  has  this,  among  other  passages :  *<  If 
any  observation  be  made  of  their  manners  and  dispositions,  it's  easier  to 
say  from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  whom  they  did,  derive  their 
original.  Doubtless  their  conjecture,  who  fancy  them  to  be  descended 
fi'om  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  carried  captive  by  Salamaneser  and 
JEsarhaddon,  hath  the  least  show  of  reason  of  any  other,  there  being  no 
footsteps  to  be  observed  of  their  propinquity  to  them  more  than  to  any 
other  of  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners.'^ 
This  author  is  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times;  and,  generally,  he 
>vrites  with  as  much  discernment  upon  other  matters  as  upon  this. 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  and  each 
unknown  to  the  other,  have  some  customs  and  practices  in  common,  it 
has  been  urged  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin ;  but  this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  necessarily  follow. 
Who  will  pretend  that  different  people,  when  placed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, will  not  have  similar  wants,  and  hence  similar  actions? 
that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  exertions  ?  and  like  causes  produce 
not  like  effects  ?  This  mode  of  reasonusg  we  think  sufiicient  to  show, 
that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs  in  common  with  the 
Scythians,  the  Tartars,  Chmese,  Hindoos,  Welsh,  and  indeed  every  other 
nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  have 

*  See  Magnalia,  b.  vti.  f  Hist.  N.  England,  27. 
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as  good  right  to  claim  to  theniselTes  priority)  of  origin  as  either  or  all  of 
the  latter. 

Dr.  Robertson  should  have  proved  that  people  of  color  produce  others 
of  no  color,  and  the  contrary)  before  he  said,  *' We  know  with  infalUble 
Certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,"*  meaning 
Adam.  He  founds  this  broad  assertion  upon  the  false  notion  that,  to 
admit  any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 
Now,  in  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  leave  them  equally  inviolate  in  as- 
sumiug  a  very  different  ground  ;t  namely,  that  all  habitable  parts  of  the 
world  may  have  been  peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of 
men.  That  it  is  so  peopled,  we  know :  that  it  was  so  peopled  as  far  back 
as  we  have  any  account,  we  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Hence,  when 
it  was  no^  so  is  as  futile  to  inquire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
of  the  annihilation  of  space.  When  a  new  country  was  discovered,  much 
inquiry'  was  made  to  ascertain  from  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found 
upon  it — ^not  even  asking  whence  came  the  other  animals.  The  answer 
to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  other  animals,  trees  and  plants  of  every  kind, 
were  placed  there  by  the  supreme  directing  hand,  which  carries  on  every 
operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating  laws.  This,  it  must  be 
plun  to  every  reader,  is,  at  least,  as  reconcilable  to  the  Bible  history  as  the 
theory  of  Robertson^  which  is  that  of  GrbtiuSjX  and  all  those  who  have 
followed  them. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  who  have  thought  upon  the 
subject,  that  climate  does  not  change  the  complexion  of  the  human  race» 
to  hold  u[>  the  idea  still  that  all  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  source, 
(Adam,)  only  ];eminds  us  of  our  grandmothers,  who  to  this  day  laugh  at 
us  when  we  tell  them  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  argue 
that  the  negro  changes  his  color  by  living  among  us,  or  by  changing  his 
latitude  ?  Who  have  ever  become  negroes  by  living  in  their  country  or 
among  them  ?  Has  the  Indian  ever  changed  his  complexion  by  living  in 
London  ?  Do  those  change  which  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and 
are  suiTounded  by  us  ?  Until  tliese  questions  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  we  discard  altogether  that  unitarian  system  of  peopling  the 
world.     We  would  indeed  prefer  OMs  method : — 

'^  Ponere  doritiem  coepere,  saumqne  rij^ram  j 
Molliri(]ae  mora,  mollitaque  duceie  formam. 
Mox  ubi  crevcrunt;  naturaque  mitior  illis 
Contigil/'  &c.  &c. 

Metamqr.  lib.  i.  fiib.  xi. 

That  is,  Btucalitm  and  Pyrrha  performed  the  office  by  traveling  over 
the  country  and  picking  up  stones,  which,  as  they  cast  them  over  their 
heads,  became  young  people  as  they  struck  the  earth. 

We  mean  not  to  be  understood  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  people 
18  not  changed  by  climate,  for  this  is  very  evident ;  but  that  the  children 
of  persons  would  be  any  lighter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climate 
different  from  that  in  which  they  were  born,  is  what  we  deny,  as  in  the 
former  case.  As  astonishing  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  reasoner, 
it  is  no  less  true,  that  Dr.  Samud  Stanhope  Smith  has  put  forth  an  octavo 
book  of  more  than  400  pages  to  prove  tne  unity,  as  he  expresses  it,  ''of 
the  human  race,"  that  is,  that  all  were  originally  descended  from  one 
man.    His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor :  '*  The  American  and  European, 

*  Hist.  America,  book  iv. 

f  Why  talk  of  a  theory's  clashing  with  holy  wnt,  and  say  noUiing  of  the  certainly.  o| 
the  sciences  of  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  ^.7 
t  He  died  in  16^,  ast.  Gt, 
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sailor  reeide  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the  equator."  Then,  in  a 
triumphant  air,  he  demands — "Why  then  should  we,  without  necessity, 
asi^ume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  different  species 
of  the  human  kind  ?*'*  What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  here  we, 
leave  the  i*eader  to  make  out ;  and  again,  when  he  would  prove  that  all 
the  human  family  are  of  the  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the 
soatfa,  who  live  in  white  families,  are  gradually  found  to  conform  in 
features  to  the  whites  with  whom  they  live!f  Astonishing!  and  we 
wonder  who,  if  any,  knew  this  beside  the  author.  Again,  and  we  have 
done  witii  our  extraordinary  philosopher.  He  is  positive  that  deformed 
or  disfigured  persons  will,  in  process  of  time,  produce  ofifspring  marked 
in  the 'same  way.  That  is,  if  a  man  practise  flattening  his  nose,  his 
ofispring  will  have  a  flatter  nose  than  be  would  have  had,  had  his  pro- 
genitor not  flattened  his ;  and  so,  ii*  this  offspring  repeat  the  process,  his 
ofibpring  will  have  a  less  prominent  nose ;  and  so  on,  until  the  nose  be 
driven  entirely  into  or  off  the  face!  In  this,  certainly,  our  author  has 
taken  quite  a  roundabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flight  a  nose.  We 
wish  he  could  tell  us  how  many  ages  or  generations  it  would  take  to 
make  this  formidable  conquest  Now,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  a  much  less  tedious  business  to  cut  ofl*  a  member 
at  once,  and  thus  accomplish  the  business  in  a  short  period ;  for  to  wait 
several  generations  for  a  fashion  seems  more  novel  than  the  fashion  itself, 
and,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  incompatible  with  human  nature  as  the  fashion 
itself  A  man  must  be  monstrously  blind  to  his  prejudices,  to  maintain 
a  doctrine  like  this.  As  well  might  he  argue  that  colts  would  be  tail- 
less because  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  shorten  the  tails  of  horses, 
of  both  sexes ;  but  we  nave  never  heard  that  colts'  tails  are  in  the  least 
aflTected  by  this  practice  which  has  been  performed  on  the  horse  so  lons.^ 
Certainly,  if  ever,  we  should  think  it  time  to  discover  something  of  it ! 
Nor  have  we  ever  beard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  been  born  with  its 
ears  bored,  although  its  ancestors  have  endured  the  painful  operation  for 
many  generations ; — and  here  we  shall  close  our  examination  of  Mr. 
SndUi^s  400  pages.§ 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  quite  as  ridiculous,  respecting  the 
animals  of  America,  seems  here  to  present  itself.  We  have  reference  to 
the  well  known  assertions  of  Buffon  and  Ree^nal,^  two  philosophers 
who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  of  IVanklin,  which  are,  that  man  and 
other  animals  in  America  degenerate.lT  This  has  been  met  in  such  a 
masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Jtffersonj**  that  to  repeat  any  thing  here  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  oflen  copied  into  works  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of  the  besi 
English  Encyclopiedias.ff 

«  Smith  on  Complexion,  N.  Brunswick.  N.  J.  1810,  p.  11.  f  Ibid.  170, 171. 

X  The  author  pleads  not  guilty  to  the  cnarge  of  plagiarism  j  for  it  was  not  until  some 
months  after  the  text  was  written,  that  he  knew  that  even  this  idea  had  occurred  to  any 
one.  He  has  since  read  an  extract  very  similar,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  valuable  Lectures  oa 
Zoolog^y,  &c. 

6  Ou  reflection,  we  have  ihouglit  our  remarks  rather  pointed,  as  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a 
living  author  j  but  what  called  them  I'ortti  must  be  their  apology. 

Jl  Afler  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  cliinate  of  the  oh)  world  in  producin«^  man  and 
other  animals  in  perfection,  he  adds,  "Oombien,  au  coutraire.  la  nature  parott  avoir 
n^ig^  nouveau  mond !  Les  hommes  y  sont  moins  forts,  moins  courareux ;  sans  barbe 
ei  sans  poU,''  &g.  Histoirt  PhUo9.  des  deux  Indes,  vni.  210.  Ed.  Geneva,  1781.  U. 
vols.  8vo. 

IT  Voltaire  does  not  say  quite  as  much,  but  says  this  :  "  La  nature  enfin  avait  donni 
aiix  Americanes  beaucoup  moins  d'industrie  qu'aux  hommes  de  Vancien  monde.  Tontes 
ces  causes  ensemble  opt  pu  nuire  beaucoup  k  la  population."    [CEuvres,  iv.  19.]    This 


b,  however,  only  in  reference  to  the  Indians. 
**  In  his  Notes  on  Viiginia;  Quer.  vii. 


ft  Perthensis,  i.  637.  (Art.  Aher.  $  38.) 
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Smiih*  does  not  deal  fairly  with  a  passage  of  VoUaxrt^  relating  to  the 
peopling  of  America ;  as  he  takes  only  a  [Mirt  of  a  sentence  to  comment 
upon.  J^erhaps  he  thought  it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managing*! 
The  complete  sentence  to  which  we  refer  we  translate  as  follows ; 
^  There  are  found  men  and  animak  all  over  the  habitable  eardi :  who 
has  put  them  upon  it  ?  We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  who  has  made 
the  grass  grow  in  the  fields ;  and  we  should  be  no  more  suiprised  to  find 
in  America  men,  than  we  should  to  find  flies." {  We  can  discover  no 
contradiction  between  this  passage  and  .another  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
same  work ;  and  which  seems  more  like  the  passage  Mr.  Smiiik  has  cited  s 
^Some  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  the  caterpillars  and  the  snails  of  one 
part  of  the  world  should  be  originally  firom  another  part :  wherefore  be 
astonished,  then,  that  there  shouM  be  in  America  some  kinds  of  animals^ 
and  some  races  of  men  like  our  own  ?"§ 

Voltaire  has  written  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  always  be 
attracting,  however  much  or  little  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what  he 
has  written.  We  will,  therefore,  extract  an  entu«  article  wherein  he 
engages  more  professedly  upon  the  question  than  in  other  parts  of  bis 
works,  in  which  he  has  rather  incidentally  spoken  upon  it.  The  chapter 
is  as  follows  :||  ^  Since  many  fail  not  to  make  systems  upon  the  manner 
in  which  America  has  been  peopled,  it  is  left  only  for  us  to  say,  that  he 
who  created  flies  in  those  regions,  created  man  there  also.  However 
pleasant  it  may  be  to  dispute,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Bein^, 
who  lives  in  all  nature,1[  has  created  about  the  48^  two-legged  animab 
without  feathers,  the  color  of  whose  skin  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  car* 
nation,  vnth  long  beards  approachins  to  red;  about  the  line,  in  Africa 
and  its  islands,  negroes  without  beards ;  and  in  the,  same  latitude,  other 
negroes  with  beards,  some  of  them  having  wool  and  some  hair  on  their 
heads ;  and  among  them  other  animals  quite  white,  having  neither  hair 
nor  wool,  but  a  kind  of  white  silk.  It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  what 
should  have  prevented  God  from  placing  on  another  continent  animals 
of  the  same  species,  of  a  copper  color,  in  the  same  latitude  in  which, 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  they  are  found  black ;  or  even  from  making  them 
without  beards  in  the  very  same  latitude  in  which  others  possess  them. 
To  -what  lengths  are  we  carried  by  the  rage  for  systems  joined  with  the 
tyranny  of  prejudice !  We  see  these  animals ;  it  is  agreed  that  G^  has 
had  the  power  to  place  them  where  they  are ;  yet  it  is  not  agreed  that 
he  haa  so  placed  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  the 
heavera  of  Canada  are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have 
conne  there  in  boats,  and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopled  by  some 
of  the  descendants  of  Magog.  As  well  mifffat  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be 
men  in  the  moon,  they  must  have  been  taken  there  by  ^stolpho  on  his 
hippogrifi^  when  he  went  to  fetch  RdamPs  senses,  which  were  corked 
up  in  a  bottle.  If  America  had  been  discovered  in  his  time,  and  there 
had  then  been  men  in  Europe  aystemctHc  enough  to  have  advanced,  ynth 
the  Jesuit  Lf^Uau^**  that  the  Caribbees  descended  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Caria,  and  the  Hurons  from  the  Jews,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  veits  of  these  reasoners, 

^  *  Samuel  Smith,  who  published  a  history  of  New  Jersey,  in  1165,  printed  at  Bttr- 
itocton; 

f  Bee  Hist.  N.  J.  8. 

t  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  PEsprit  des  Nations.    ((Ettvres,  iv.  18.) 

4  Ibid.  708. 

I  OSuvres,  t  vii.  197, 198. 

T  Will  the  reader  of  tills  cal!  Voltaire  an  atheist  ? 

**  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  savages  of  America,  and  maintained  that  the  Caribbea 
language  was  radically  Heorew. 
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which  he  would  doubtless  have  finiiid  in  the  moon,  along:  with  those  of 
jUttgidica^s  lover.  The  first  thit/g  done  when  an  inhabited  island  is  did- 
<^ov^red  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  the  South  Sea,  is  to  inquire.  Whence 
Mtke  these  people  ?  but  as  for  the  trees  and  the  tortoises,  they  m*e,  without 
ttiy  hemtalion,  pronouoeed  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficult 
ftir  nature  to  make  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thing,  however, 
irfaich  seems  to  countenance  thid  sytitem,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  on 
island  in  the  eastern  or  Western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers, 
<iiiAcks,  knaves  and  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  ihe  opinion, 
mat  these  animals  are  of  the  same  race  with  ourselves." 

Some  account  of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the 
subject  of  their  origin  may  be  very  naturally  looked  for  in  this  place. 
Their  notions  in  this  respect  can  no  more  be  relied  upon  than  the  fabled 
stories  of  the  gods  in  ancient  mythologv.  Indeed,  their  accounts  of  primi- 
itive  inhabitants  do  not  agree  beyond  their  own  neighborhood,  and  often 
disagree  with  themselves  at  difTerent  times.  Some  say  their  ancestors 
came  from  the  north,  others  fVom  the  north-west,  others  mm  the  east,  and 
others  from  the  west ;  some  from  the  regions  of  the  air,  and  some  from 
iRider  the  earth.  Hence  that  to  raise  any  theory  upon  any  thing  coming 
fk)m  them  upon  the  subject,  would  show  only  that  the  theorist  himself 
was  as  ignorant  as  his  inlbrmants.  We  might  as  well  ask  the  forest  trees 
liow  they  came  planted  upon  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Not  that  the 
la^ns  are  unintelligent  in  other  affairs,  any  further  than  the  necessary 
consequence  growing  out  of  their  situation  implies ;  nor  are  they  less  86 
than  nbany  who  have  written  upon  their  histoiy. 

*'  Since,  then,  the  wisest  are  as  dull  as  we, 
In  one  grave  maxim  let  us  all  agree— 
Nature  ne'er  meant  her  secrets  should  be  found, 
And  man's  a  riddle,  which  man  canH  expound !'' 

Paints  RuHf^  Passion. 

Tbedifferentnotionsof  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  from  their, 
lives  in  their  proper  places  in  the  following  work. 

Dr.  iSi.  jL.  JmtcniUy  of  New  York,  a  man  who  writes  learnedly,  if  not 
wisely,  on  almost  every  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  before 
him,  set  the  great  question,  Hoto  was  America  peopled  ?  at  rest.  He  has  no 
doubt  but  the  Indians,  in  the  first  place,  are  of  the  same  color  originally 
as  the  north-eastem  nations  of  Asia,  and  hence  sprung  from  them.  What 
time  he  settles  them  in  the  country  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  gets  them  into 
(jrreenland  about  the  year  8  or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  SciuuVmavians  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  what  time  this  was  he  does  not 
say.  He  must  of  course  make  these  people  the  builders  of  th6  mounds 
scattered  all  over  the  western  country.  After  all,  we  apprehend  the  doctor 
would  have  short  time  for  his  emigrants  to  do  all  that  nature  and  ait 
have  done  touching  these  matters.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
many  ages  passed  away  from  the  time  these  tumuli  were  began  until  they 
were  finished :  2d,  a  multitude  of  ages  must  have  passed  since  the  use 
for  which  they  were  reared  has  been  known  ;  for  trees  of  the  age  of  200 
years  grow  from  the  ruins  of  others  which  must  have  had  as  great  age : 
and,  dd,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition  concerning  thetn.* 
This  could  not  have  happened  had  the  ancestors  of  the  present  In- 
dians been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  the  nature  of  things.f 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  Eeea^s  £ncyclopedia4  flIthoil|^ 

*  Or  none  but  such  as  are  at  variance  with  all  history  and  rationality, 
t  Arehseologia  Americana^  i  325^  326, 341,  &e. 
%  Art.  America. 
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flaying  no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  synopsis,  is,  nevertheless^ 
so  happy,  that  we  should  not  feel  clear  to  omit  it : — "  As  to  those  who 
pretend  that  the  human  race  has  only  of  late  found  its  way  into  America, 
fay  crossing  the  sea  at  Kamschatka,  or  the  Straits  of  Tschutski,  either 
upon  the  fields  of  ice  or  in  canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion^ 
bendes  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  of  comprehension,  has  not  the  least 
tendency  to  diminish  the  prodigy  ;  for  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that 
one  half  of  our  planet  should  have  remained  without  inhabitaots  during 
thousands  of  years,  while  the  other  half  was  peopled.  AVhat  renders 
this  opinion  less  probable  is,  that  America  is  supposed  in  it  to  have  had 
animals,  since  we  cannot  bring  those  species  of  animals  from  the  old 
world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  as  those  of  the  tapir,  tho  glama,  and  the 
tajactu.  Neither  can  we  admit  of  the  recent  organization  of  matter  for 
the  western  hemisphere ;  because,  independently  of  the  accumulated 
difficulties  in  this  hypothesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  be  solved,  we 
shall  observe,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  many  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  certain  species  of  animals,  so  far 
fiom  having  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  while 
ago." 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  the  company 
of  philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our 
readers,  we  felt  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  upon  a  matter  of 
so  great  moment.  But,  after  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion, 
no  one  should  be  intolerant,  although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself 
and  even  his  friends  merry  at  our  expense.  When,  in  the  days  of  Chrya- 
oHom,  some  ventured  to  assert  their  opinions  of  the  rotunmty 
of  the  eaith,  that  learned  father  "did  laugh  at  them.'**  And,  when 
science  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  possible,)  to  settle  this 
question,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Chrysostoins  of  these  days  will  not 
nave  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  prodigies, 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  even  the  most  seemingly  absurd 
conjectures.  We  therefore  feel  very  safe,  and  more  especially  as  it  re- 
qnired  considerable  hardihood  to  laugh  even  at  the  theory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Sifmmei, 

When  we  lately  took  up  a  book  entitled  "  ResearcheSy  PhUosophicdl  and 
Antiquarian,  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  America,  by  J.  H. 
M*CuLL0H,  Jr.  M.  D."f  w^  did  think,  from  the  imposing  appearance  of  it, 
that  some  new  matters  on  the  subject  had  been  discovered :  and  mo^ 
especially  when  we  read  in  the  preface,  that  "  his  firet  object  was  to  ex- 
l^in  the  origin  of  the  men  and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  ques- 
tion is  involved  with  the  apparent  physical  impediments  that  have  so. 
long  kept  the  subject  in  total  obscurity."  Now,  with  what  success  this 
has  been  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shall  speak  for  himself^  and 
the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

"  Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  manner  tlie  men  and  animals' 
of  America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  circumstances  of  their  original  creation ;  for  upon  this  essential  par- 
ticular depends  the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigation.  [We  are, 
not  able  to  discover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  further  upon  it]  It  must 
be  evident  that  we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  doubt;- 
fiil  whether  the  Creator  of  the  universe  ndade  man  and  the  animals  but  iiql 
one  locality,  from  whence  they  were  dispersed  over  the  earth ;  or  whiether 
he  created  xhem  in  each  of  those  various  situations  where  we  novv  ,fin^, 
them^ving.    So  far  as  this  inquiry  res|[>ects  mankind,  there  can  be  no' 

*  See  Acosta's  Hist.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  p.  1.  ed.  Loudon,  1601. 
t  Published  at  Baltimore.  18S9,  in  8vo. 
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reasonable  ground  to  doubt  the  one  origin  of  the  species.    This  fact 
may  be  proved  both  pliysically  and  morally.     [If  the  reader  can  discover 
any  thing  that  amounts  to  proof  in  what  follows,  he  will  have  made  a 
discovery  that  we  could  not.]     That  man,  notwithstanding  all  the  diver- 
sities of  their  ap]>earance,  are  but  of  one  species,  is  a  truth  now  univer- 
sally admitted  by  every  physiological  naturalist     [That  is,  notwithstanding 
a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  brown,  a  European  white,  still,  they  are  aU 
men.    And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Lawrence*  to  corroborate 
the  fact  that  men  are  all  of  one  8f>ecies.]     It  is  true,  this  physiologist  does 
not  admit  that  the  human  species  had  their  origin  but  from  one  pair ;  for 
he  observes,  the  same  species  might  have  been  created  at  the  same  time 
in  very  different  parts  of  the  earth.    But  when  we  have  analyzed  the 
moral  history  of  mankind,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have  paid 
little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  him  to 
show  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly  marked  analogies 
in  abstract  matters  existing  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated 
firom  each  other,  that  we  cannot  doubt  there  has  been  a  time,  when  the 
whole  human  family  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system 
of  things,  whether  it  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  of  science  or  of  prejudice. 
[This  does  not  at  all  agree  with  what  he  says  afterwards,  *  We  have 
been  unable  to  discern  any  traces  of  Asiatic  or  of  European  civilization 
ilk  America  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Columbus.'    And  again :  *  In  com- 
paring the  barbarian  nations  of  America  with  those  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent^ we  perceive  no  points  of  resemblance  between  them,  in  their 
moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  apparently  founded  in 
the  necessities  of  human  life.'    If,  then,  there  is  no  aJSinity,  other  than 
what  would  accidentally  happen  from  similar  circumstances,  wherefore 
this  prating-  about  *  strongly-marked  analogies^    &c.  just  copied.]     As 
respects  the  origin  of  animals,  [we  have  given  his  best  proofs  of  the 
origin  of  man  and  their  transportation  to  America,]  the  subject  is  much 
more  refractory.    We  find  them  living  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  suited  by  their  physical  conformity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and 
peculiar  localities.    Every  one  will  admit  the  impossibility  of  ascertain- 
ing the  history  of  their  original  creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of 
the  animals  themselves."    Now,  as  "  refractory"  as  this  subject  is,  we  did 
not  expect  to  see  it  fathered  off  upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the 
easy  and  convenient  manner  in  which  the  superstitious  of  every  age  ac- 
counted for  every  thing  which  they  at  once  could  not  comprehend. 
And  we  do  not  expect,  when  it  is  gi*avely  announced,  that  a  discovery  in 
any  science  is  to  be  shown,  that  the  undertaker  is  going  to  tell  us  it  is 
accomplished  bv  a  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  *'  he  knows  not  why  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  answer  objections,"  &c. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our 
plan,  to  quote  larger  from  Mr.  M*CuUoh^8  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him 
after  a  few  remarKs. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  animals,  but  we  do 
object  to  its  introduction  in  the  question  undertaken  bv  Mr.  M*CnUohi 
for  every  child  knows  that  affair  to  have  been  miraculous ;  and  if  any 
part  of  the  question  depended  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  miracle,  why 
plaffue  the  world  with  a  book  or  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulgate 
such  a  belief,  when  a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  required  ?  No  one, 
that  admits  an  overruling  power,  or  the  existence  of  God,,  will  doubt  of 
his  ability  to  create  a  myriad  of  men,  animals,  and  all  matter,  by  a 
breath ;  or  that  an  ark  ten  feet  square  could  contain,  comfortably,  ten 

*  The  celebrated  author  of  Leeturef  on  Phtfsioiogy,  Zoology,  and  the  Natural  Hutortf 
9fUam, 
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thousand  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimensions  given  in  scripture  to  con- 
tain what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  da3's  should  make  a  book 
expressly  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  different  lengths  of  days,  or  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  afler  he  had  written  a  vast  deal,  that  he  . 
could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  account,  declares 
it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  b^  precisely  in  the  predicament 
of  Mr.  ATCtiUoh.  » 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  subject  can  be  pursued  with  the  certainty 
of  mathematical  calculations ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  contended  that  the 
whole  species  of  man  spring  from  one  pair,  so  long  will  the  subject 
admit  of  controversy:  therefore  it  makes  but  little  or  no  difference 
whether  the  inhabitants  are  got  into  America  by  the  north  or  the  south, 
the  east  or  the  west,  as  it  regards  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that,  if  there  were  but  one  pair  originally,  and  these  placed  upon  a 
certain  spot,  all  other  places  where  people  are  now  found  must  have 
been  setded  by  people  from  the  primitive  spot,  who  found  their  way 
tliitber,  some  now  or  other,  and  it  is  very  unimportant  how,  as  we  have 
just  observed. 

Lord  iTaune^,  a  writer  of  great  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some- 
thing upon  this  subject.*  He  very  judiciously  asks  those  who  maintain 
that  America  was  peopled  from  Kamskatka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of 
that  region  speak  the  same  language  with  their  American  neighbors  on 
the  opposite  shores.  That  they  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  confirmed 
by  recent  accounts  from  thence ;  and  "  whence  we  may  conclude,  with 
great  certainty,  that  the  latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former."t  We  have 
confirmation  upon  confirrnation,  that  these  nations  speak  languages 
entirely  different ;  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  we  will  give  a 
short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  with  the  English  against  them. 

English,  Kamskad4de.  AUoutectnJi 

God Nionstichtchitch Aghogoch. 

Father Iskh ASian. 

Mother Nas-kh Anaan. 

Sou Pa-atch L'laan. 

Daughter Souguing Aschkinn 

Brother Ktchidsch Koyota. 

Sister Kos-Khou Angiin. 

Husbaud Skoch Ougiinn. 

Woman Skoua-aou Ai-yagar. 

Girl Kh-tchitchou Ougeghilikinn. 

Young  boy Pahatch .Auckthok. 

Child. Pnhatchitch Ouskolik. 

A  man Ouskaams., Toyoch. 

The  people. Kouaskou. 

Persons Ouskaamsit 

The  head T-Khousa Kamgha. 

The  face Koua-agh Soghimaginn. 

The  nose Kaankang. Aughosinn. 

The  nostrils Kaauga Gouakik. 

The  eye Nanit Tliack. 

*  0ee  his  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,"  a  work  which  he  published  in  1774,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

tVol.ii.71. 

i  The  Aleouteans  inhabit  the  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  from  the  N.  W.  point  of 
America  into  the  neie^hborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  must  be  rememl)cred  that  these  names 
are  in  the  French  orUiography,  being  taken  from  a  French  translation  of  BUlinga^s  voy* 
age  into  those  regions,  from  1785  to  1794. 
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After  o!i:(M\in^'  that  "there  are  several  cogent  arguments  to  evince 
timt  the  Aitici leans  are  not  descended  from  any  people  in  the  north  of 
AKia,  or  in  tliu  north ofEnrope," Lord  JTatW^ continues, — "I  venture  stiU 
furtlier ;  wiiich  is,  lo  conjecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  from 
any  part  of  ilie  old  world."  But  although  this  last  conjecture  is  in  unison 
with  those  of  many  others,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the 
proofs  which  he  adduces  in  its  support.  As  we  have  no  ground  on 
which  to  controveit  thii^  opinion,  we  may  be  excused  from  examining  its 
proofs;  but  this  we  will  observe,  that  Lord  jEaime^isin  the  same  error 
about  the  beardlessness  of  the  Americans  as  some  other  learned  Euro- 
peans. 

The  learned  Dr.  Simnton,*  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of 
America,!  after  stating  the  different  opinions  of  various  authors  who 
have  advocated  in  favor  of  the  "dispei-sed  people,"  the  PhcenicianSy 
and  other  eastern  nations,  observes,  "  that,  therefore,  the  Americans  in 
general  were  descended  from  some  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not 
so  far  distant  from  them  as  Egypt  and  rhoenicia,  our  readers  will,  as  we 
apprehend,  readily  admit.  Now,  no  country  can  be  pitched  upon  so 
proper  and  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia, 
particularly  Great  Taitary,  Siberia,  and  more  especially  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtschatka.  That  probably  was  the  tract  through  which  many 
Tartarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  most  consider- 
able part  of  the  new  world." 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  gettine  inhabit- 
ants into  America,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  from  the 
*^old  world."  But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
equatorial  animals  in  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  they  never 
<:ould  have  passed  that  way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived  the  cold* 
ness  of  the  climate,  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabulary 
we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any  thing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants 
of  North  America  did  not  come  in  from  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  they 
did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for  ages,  suspended  all  communica- 
tion between  the  emigrants  and  their  ancestors  upon  the  neighboring 
shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  tome  atten- 
tion, as  most  works  have  upon  similar  subjects.  It  was  entitled,  "De- 
scription of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America:  translated  from  the  original 
manuscript  report  of  Oapt.  Don  Antonio  Del  Rio :  followed  by  a  critical 
investigation  and  research  into  the  History  of  the  Americans,  by  Dr.  Paul 
JPWir  Cflirero,  of  the  city  of  New  Guatemala." 

CapL  Del  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  kin^,  in  the  y^ar  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  nnd,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  From  the  manuscript  he  lefl,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Cahrera,  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  that'  part  of  the 
work  which  concerns  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conjectures  concerning 
the  peopling  of  America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  author,  as  his 
system  differs  very  little  from  some  which  we  have  already  sketched. 
He  is  very  confident  that  he  has  settled  the  question  how  South  America 
received  its  inhabitants,  namely^  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  sailed  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined  city  described  by  Capt.  Del  Rio 
was  built  by  the  first  adventurers. 

Dr.  Cabrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  hannoni2e 

*  Dr.  Jdin  Swinton,  the  eminent  author  of  many  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  Hit" 
Unry.    He  died  in  1777,  aged  74. 

t  Universal  History,  xx.  162, 163.— See  Malone^s  edition  of  BostoeWs  Life  Dr.  John- 
son,  ▼.  271.  ed.  in  5  v.  12mo.  Loadon,  1821. 
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with  the  Scriptures,  an  ioDOvation  upon  the  ^  holy  Catholic  reliffion  f  and 
rather  than  resort  to  any  such,  he  says,  *<  It  is  better  to  believe  his  [God^} 
works  miraculous,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  our 
talents  by  the  cunning  invention  of  new  systems,  in  attributing  them  to 
natural  causes."*  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  in  this  case  as  in  a 
former.  If  we  are  to  attribute  every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the 
necessity  of  investigation  ?  These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating 
matters  in  their  way,  but  are  displeased  if  others  take  the  same  liberty. 
And  should  we  follow  an  author  in  his  theories,  who  cuts  the  whole 
business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  miracle,  when  he  can  no  longer 
grope  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  our  reader  would  be  just  in 
condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing  which  we  cannot  at 
iirst  sight  understand  or  comprehend  must  not  be  inquired  into,  from 
superstitious  doubts,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds  of  all  science ; 
hutf  as  Lord  Byron  said  upon  another  occasion,  not  till  then, 

"If  it  be  allowed  (says  Dr.  Lawrence)!  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
species,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same 
family.  We  have  no  data  for  determining  this  point :  it  could  indeed 
only  be  settled  by  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  have  long  ago  been  in> 
volved  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  antiquity."  That  climate  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  complexion,  he  ofiers  the  following  in  proof: 

"The  establishments  of  the  Europeans  in  Asia  and  America  have 
now  subsisted  about  three  centuries.  Vasquez  De  Guma  landed  at  Calicut 
in  1498;  and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  same  nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  15th,  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Columbus,  Cor/ez,  and  Pizarroy  subjugated  for  the. Spaniards  the  West 
Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  WaUer  RaUgh 
planted  an  English  colony  in  Virginia  in  1584 ;  and  the  French  settle- 
tpent  of  Canada  has  rather  a  later  date.  The  colonists  have,  in  no  in- 
stance, approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries :  and  their  descend- 
ants, where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  time,  the  same 
characters  as  native  Europeans.*^ 

The  eminent  antiquary,  Dt  fVitt  Cltnton,§  supposed  that  the  ancient 
works  found  in  this  couutry  were  amilar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman 
by  ^Pennant  in  Wales.  He  adds,  **  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  •  nations 
which  erected  our  fortifications,  were  in  all  probability  of  Scythian  origin. 
According  to  Pliny^  the  name  of  Scythian  was  common  to  all  the  nationa 
living  in  tli^  nortlf  of  Asia  and  Europe."§ 

CHAPTER  III. 

ManMtfs  and  Cuatoms  of  the  Indians^  as  Ulustrated  hy  Anecdotes^  Mxr- 

roHoesj  fyc. 

WiL — An  Ottaway  chief,  knovni  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  JVkUe- 
•o&n,  was  a  great  drunkard.  Count  Fronlenac  asked  him  what  he  thought 
orandy  to  be  made  of;  he  replied  that  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  uid 
tongues — *^  For,"  said  he, "  when  I  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my  heart 

^— ■  -  .    ._ I  I  _        ■  ■■  I 

*  Page  30. 

t  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &c.  442.  ed.  8vo.  Salem,  1828.  X  ^id.  464, 468. 

$  A  Memoir  on  the  AntiouitUt  of  the  WeMtem  Porta  of  the  State  o/N,  York,  Mgta  9, 
10.  8vo.  Albany,  1818. 
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is  a  thousand  strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishing  freedom  and 
rapidity."* 

Honor, — A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father,  who  was 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly 
blow  upon  his  head,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  *^  You 
have  once  given  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.  Let  me  meet  you  no 
more ;  for  I  have  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you."f 

Recklessness, — lu  Connecticut  River,  about "  200  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountains  of 
solid  rock.  Through  this  chasm  are  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters 
which  in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  the  northern  country."  [This  is  now 
called  Turner's  Falls,  from  the  great  fight  he  had  there  with  the  Indians  in 
Philip's  war.]  It  is  a  frightful  passage  of  about  400  yards  in  length.  No 
boat,  or,  as  my  author  expresses  it,  *'no  living  creature,  was  ever  known  to 
pa^s  through  this  naiTow,  except  an  Indian  woman."  This  woman  had 
undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  above,  and  although  she  had  the  god 
Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune  prevailed  in  spite  of  their  united  eflforts, 
an^  the  canoe  was  hurried  down  the  frightful  gulf.  While  this  Indian 
woman  was  thus  huri-ying  to  certain  destruction,  as  she  had  every  reason 
to  expect,  she  seized  upon  her  bottle  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it  n'om  her 
mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  quaffed.  She  was  marvellously  preserved, 
and  was  actually  picked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  the  canoe, 
Mill  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  ^ad  done,  and  being 
asked  how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain 
death  before  her,  she  answered  that  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one 
time,  but  she  was  unwiUing  that  any  of  it  should  be  loet.^ 

Justice, — A  missionary  residing  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  was  one 
day,  after  he  had  been  preaching  to  them,  invited  by  their  chief  to  visit  lus 
wigwam.  After  having  been  kindly  entertained,  and  being  about  to 
4epart,  the  chief  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  **  I  have  very  bad  squaw. 
She  had  two  little  children.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  she  hated. 
In  a  cold  night,  when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out 
of  the  wigwam,  and  it  froze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her  ?" 
The  missionary  replied,  ^She  must  be  hanged."  **  Ah!"  said  the  chief, 
'''go,  then,  and  hang  your  God,  whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

Revenge, — ''An  Indian,  in  Chatauque  county.  New  Yoi'k,  a  stout  n^, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  DemTs-ramrodt  lately  had  a  rencounter  with  a 
white  man,  in  which  he  came  olf  second  besL  Mortified  at  the  result,  he 
twice  jumped  into  a  neighboring  creek  to  drown  himself,  but  was  dragged 
out  by  the  people  present.    He  made  a  third  attempt,  and  succeeded."§ 

Magnammity, — A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the 
back  settlements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  was  induced  to  seek  refbge  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  whom  he 
met  at  his  door.  Admission  was  refused  him.  Being  both  hungry  and 
thirsty,  he  asked  for  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  bm  m4s 
answered  in  every  case,  "  No !  you  shall  have  nothing  here !  Get  you 
goncy  you  Indian  dog .'"  It  happened,  in  process  of  time,  that  this  same 
planter  lost  himself  in  the  woods,  and,  after  a  fiitiguing  d^'s  travel,  he 
came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  he  was  welcomed.  On  inouiring 
the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements,  beiiwtold  by  tne  In- 
dian that  he  could  hot  go  in  the  niffht,  and  being  kindly  ofi^^red  kx^pug. 
and  victuals,  he  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himself  in  the  Indian's  cabin. 
In  the  morning,  he  conducted  him  through  the  wilderness,  agreeably  to 

*  Universal  Muaeam  for  176S.  t  Ibid.    •> 

t  Peters*8  Hist.  CoonecUcttt.  ^  Niles's  R«gT/ix.  368. 


lys  iHfomise  tiie  night  before,  until  they  came  in  mfat  of  the  h«biM9bii8 
tyf  the  whites.  As  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  planter,  ho  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  him.  Hbrnir* 
itnick  at  finding  himself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so  inhunHOh 
ly  treated,  and  dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  manner  it  was  v^ 
qo^ed,  he  beean  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thousand  paidoii% 
when  the  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  **  When  you  see  poor  indilins 
Anting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  don't  say  again,  *  Get  you  gone,  you  In- 
dian doe!' "  He  then  dismissed  him  to  return  to  his  friends.  My auchor 
adds,  *'  It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the  best  claim  io 
tite  name  of  Christian."* 

Dtceptian. — The  captain  of  a  yessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  preMnt  to 
a  lady  of  some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  brought  from  ''the  siutt 
islands,"  gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.  Lestlw 
ahould  not  perform  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taklMi 
along  vnth  the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fidl  to 
deliver  the  whole  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  dufiim 
the  journey,  reflected  how  he  should  refresh  himself  with  the  oitenlges, 
and  not  be  found  out  Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of 
communication  by  writing,  he  concluded  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  keftp 
his  design  secret  from  the  letter  itself,  supposing  that  would  tell  of  him  if 
be  did  not;  he  therefore  laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  rolled  a  large  stone 
upon  it,  and  retired  to  some  distance,  where  he  regaled  himself  wkh 
several  of  the  oranges,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  journey.  On  dellveri- 
ing  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the  lady,  she  asked  him  where  the 
rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  he  said  he  had  delivered  all ;  she  told  him  that 
the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent ;  to  which  he  answered  that 
the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  believe  it  But  he  was  soon  confronted 
m  his  &lsehood,  and,  beggine  forgiveness  of  the  offence,  was  pardoned.*f 

Shrewdness, — As  Governor  Joseph  Z>u(2^y  of  Massachusetts  was  superin- 
tending some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  an  able-bodied  Indian,  who, 
half  naked,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  to  see  his  men  work. 
The  governor  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  work  cmd  0it 
stnne  clothes,  wherewUh  to  cover  himself.  The  Indian  answered  by  asking 
him  why  he  did  not  work.  The  governor,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his 
head,  said,  *^  I  work  head  work,  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  hands 
as  you  should."  The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  woidd 
employ  him.  The  governor  told  him  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that,  if 
be  would  go  and  do  it,  he  would  give  him  a  shilling.  He  accepted  the 
<ifier,  and  went  immediately  and  killed  the  calf,  and  then  went  saunter- 
ing about  as  before.  The  governor,  on  observing  what  he  had  done, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  dress  the  calf  before  he  left  it  The  Indian 
answered,  **  Ao,  no,  Coponoh ;  that  was  not  in  the  bargain :  I  was  to  hkiTe 
aahiDingfbr  killing  him.  w^m  he  no  dead,  Coponoh^  [governor.]"  The 
governor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to  dress  it,  and  he  would 
K^e  him  another  shilling. 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes  directly 
to  a  grog-shop  for  rum.  Afler  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  the  governor, 
and  told  him  he  had  given  him  a  bad  shilling  piece,  and  presented  a  brass 
one  to  be  exchanged.  The  governor,  thinking  possibly  it  might  have 
been  the  case,  gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  befbre  he  returned  a 
second  time  with  another  brass  shilling  to  be  exchnnged  ;  the  governor 
was  now  convinced  of  his  knavery,  but,  not  caring  to  make  words  at  the 
time,  gave  him  another;  and  thus  the  fellow  gbt  four  shillings  for  one. 

*  Carey's  Moseura,  vi.  40. 

i  Uring's  Voyage  to  N.  EnglaD<rfWl7l!fi9/8H^.'LiAi<lrik^;l7K. 
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The  goTernor  determ'med  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse, 
and)  meetmg  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boa- 
top  for  him  [and  gave  him  a  half  a  crown  for  the  service.*]  The  letter 
was  directed  to  the  keeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer 
so  many  lashes ;  but,  mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and 
meeting  a  servant  of  the  governor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  tlie  name 
of  his  master,  to  carry  the  letter  immediately,  as  he  was  in  haste  to  return. 
The  consequence  was,  this  servant  got  egreffiously  whipped.  When  the 
ffovemor  learned  what  had  taken  place,  he  &lt  no  httle  chagrin  at  being 
mufl  twice  outwitted  by  the  Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  for  some  time  afler  this,  but  at  lengtli,  falling 
in  with  him,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him 
■o  many  times.  Taking  the  governor  again  in  his  own  play,  he  answer- 
ed, pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  ^  Head  toork^  Coponok,  htad  workP* 
The  governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that  he  forgave  the  whole  ofience.t 

E^udity, — ^An  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were 
free,  answered,  "  Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  king?*^ 

Matrimony, — ^^  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  time 
among  the'  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
about  the  year  1770,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  *  For,'  said  he  in  broken  English,  *  white  man  court — court 
—may  be  one  whole  year ! — may  be  two  years  before  he  marry !  Well — 
may  be  then  he  get  very  good  wife — but  may  be  not — ^may  be  very  cross! 
Well,  now  suppose  cross!  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning! 
scold  all  day ! — scold  until  sleep ! — all  one — ^he  must  keep  bini ! — White 
people  have  law  .forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — ^must 
keep  him  always!  Well,  bow  does  Indian  do  ?  Indian,  when  he  see  in- 
dustrious squaw,  he  like,  he  go  to  him,  place  his  two  fore  fingers  close 
aside  e^ch  other,  make  two  like  one — then  look  squaw  in  the  face— Hsee 
him  smile — ^this  is  all  one  he  say  yes! — so  he  take  him  home — no  danger 
he  be  cross!  No,  no--squaw  know  too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross! 
throw  him  away  and  take  another! — Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  hus- 
band no  meat  Squaw  do  every  thing  to  please  husband,  he  do  every 
thing  to  please  squaw — ^live  happy.'  "§ 

ToUrciion. — ^In  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefs  accompanied  an  Ameri- 
can to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many 
flocked  around  them,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  things  as  to 
behold  "the  savages."  Being  asked  their  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what 
religion  they  were,  one  made  answer,  that  they  had  no  priests  in  their  coun- 
try, or  established  roligion,  fur  tliey  thought,  that,  upon  a  subject  where 
there  was  no  possibility  of  people's  agreeing  in  opinion,  and  as  it  was  alto- 
gether matter  of  mere  opinion,  ^  it  was  best  that  every  one  should  |Middle  his 
canoe  his  own  way."  Here  is  a  volume  of  instruction  in  a  short  answer 
of  a  savage !  

A  recruiting  officer,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment in  the  time  of  the  Western  Indian  wars,  (about  1790,)  wrote  thus  to 
a  friend :  "  Where  I  am,  the  recruiting  business  goes  on  heavily ;  none 
but  the  refuse  of  creation  to  be  picked  up;  gallows-looking  fellows,  (like 
Sir  John  FalstafTs  regiment,)  who  only  enhst  with  a  design  to  desert; 
and,  when  collected,  will,  I  fear,  be  pronounced 

So  worn,  so  wasted,  so  despised  a  crew, 
Ai  even  Indians  might  with  pity  view/' 

*  A  sentence  added  in  a  version  of  this  anecdote  in  Cornet  Muteum^  vi.  SOi. 
t  Uriniif.  %d  9upra.  ISO.  %  Caret^M  Mmteum,  vi.  48S. 

i  Ueckeweldcf's  Hist  Ind.  Naliona. 
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fiulice. — A  white  trader  sold  s  quantitjr  of  powder  toan  Indian,  and  in- 
posed  upon  bim  liy  making  him  believe  it  whs  a  grain  wliicb  grew  like 
'Wheat,  by  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  eUted  by  tho 
proBpecC,  not  only  of  raising  hi^  uwn  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply 
others,  aud  thereby  becomiug  immeaHely  rich.  Having  prepared  nil 
ground  with  great  cttre,  he  sowed  his  powder  with  the  utmost  exactnen 
in  the  spring.  Monib  after  month  passed  away,  but  bis  powder  did  not 
even  sjiroui,  and  winier  came  before  he  was  iatisfied  that  he  bad  beng, 
deceived.  He  said  uolhing ;  but  some'  time  after,  when  the  tEsder  had 
fbi^otten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  succeeded  in  getting  credit  of  him  to 
a  larse  amount.  The  time  set  for  payment  having  expired,  he  sought 
out  the  Indian  et  his  residence,  and  demanded  payment  for  his  gooda. 
The  Indian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complajsaace ;  then,  looking  him 
shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said,  "Me  pay  you  when  my  powder  grow."  Thb 
was  enough.  The  guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  his  steps,  satisfied, 
we  apprehend,  to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  lie  had  received. 

Himling. — The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  game  which  served  them 
extremely  well.  We  will  ^ve  here  an  anecdote  of  one  of  their  snarM 
eatddng  apUgnm,  and  Iheu  explain,  by  an  engraving,  their  fence  traps. 

The  same  month  in  which  (he  Mayflower  btvugbt  over  the  &tbra^ 
November,  1620,  to  the  shores  of  Piimouth,  several  of  them  ranged 
about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  country  contained.  Havmg 
W8ndi»«d  larther  than  diey  were  apprised,  in  their  endeavor  to  return,, 
(hey  BOy,  "  We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wan- 
dered, we  came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  A 
bow,  and  some  acorns  strewed  underneath.  SUphen  HopHiw  said,  it 
had  I>een  to  catch  some  deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  WiUvxm. 
Bra^/ord  being  in  the  rear,  when  he  came  looking  also  upon  it,  and  aa< 
he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up,  and  be  was  immediately  caught 
up  by  the  legs,  ft  woe  [they  continue)  a  very  pretty  device,  made  with, 
a  rope  of  their  own  making,  [of  bark  or  some  kind  of  roots  probably,] 
and  jiaving  a  noose  as  artincidly  made  as  any  roper  in  England,  oan 
make,  and  as  like  ours  as  can  be ;  which  we  brought  away  with  us."* 
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Ch'eatness  of  Mirviy  a  Narrative. — SUbuee  was  a  Cherokee  chief,  and 
wus  iutroduoed  by  Mr.  Jefferson^  to  jlhistratc  the  oh.^crvation  in  liis  Notes 
ofl  Virginifl,  that  the  Indian  "  is  affectionate  to  his  children,  careful  of 
them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme  ;  that  his  affections  comprehend  his 
other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  from  circle  to  circle,  as  they 
recede  from  the  centre ;  that  his  friendships  are  strong  and  faithful  to  the 
uttermost  extremity.'*  '*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  appeared  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,*  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to 
transact  some  business  with  them.  It  happened  that  some  of  our  disor- 
derly people  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  in  the  council  of  the  Cherokees,  that  Col.  Byrd  should  be  put  to 
death,  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a 
chief  called  Silbueey  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  Col.  ByrcL  He  came  to  him  every  niffht 
in  his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  should  not  kill  him.  After 
many  days'  deliberation,  however,  the  determination  was  contrary  to 
SUbuee*8  expectation,  that  Byrd  should  be  put.  to  death,  and  some  warriors 
were  despitched  as  executioners.  Silbuee  attended  them ;  .and  when  they 
entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himself  between  them  and  Byrd,  and  said  to 
the  warriors,  *  This  man  is  my  friend :  before  you  get  at  him,  you  must  km 
me  P  On  which  they  returned,  and  the  council  respected  the  principle  so 
much,  as  to  recede  from  th^eir  determination." 

A  more  impolitic  and  barbarous  measure,  perhaps,  never  entered  the 
heart  of  man,  than  that  of  offering  a  reward  for  human  scalps.  This 
was  done  by  Virginia.  It  is  true  the  government  of  Virginia  was  not 
alone  in  this  criminal  business,  but  that  betters  not  her  case.  The 
door  of  enormity  being  thus  opened,  it  was  easy  to  have  foreseen,  that 
many  men  upon  the  frontiers,  *^of  bad  lives  and  worse  principles," 
says  an  intelligent  writer,f  stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved, 
many  friendly  Indians  were  murdered,  and  the  government  defrauded. 
It  was  at  the  news  of  a  murder  of  this  description  that  Col.  Byrd  was 
seized. 

Preaching  against  Practice. — John  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about 
the  year  1700,  was  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
mind,  generally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular. 
The  following  anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice. 
Simon,  on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
when  difficulties  occurred  involving  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  Eng- 
lish justice  to  fud  in  making  up  judgment  It  happened  that  Sim^nCs  squaw, 
with  some  others,  had  committed  some  oflence.  Justice  Mmy  and  Simon, 
in  makinff  np  their  minds,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  offence  dif^r- 
ently ;  ,^my  thought  each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stripes,  but  Simon 
said,  ^JMo,fowr  or  five  are  enough — Poor  InSans  are  tgnorcmt,  and  it  is  not 
Christian-ltke  to  punish  so  hardly,  ihose  who  are  ignorant,  as  those  who 
hone  knowledge.^^  Simon^s  judgment  prevailed.  Vvhen  Mr.  Mmy  asked 
John  how  many  his  wife  should  receive,  he  said,  ^^  Double,  because 
she  had  knowledge  to  have  done  better ;"  but  Col.  Almy,  out  of  regard  to 
John^s  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wife's  punishment  John  looked 
very  serious,  and  made  no  reply  while  in  presence  of  the  court,  but,  on 
the  first  fit  opportunity,  remonstrated  very  severelv  against  his  judgment ; 
and  said  to  him,  *'  To  what  purpose  do  we  preach  a  religion  of  justice,  \f 
we  do  unrighteousness  in  judgment." 

*  Perhaps  the  same  mentioned  by  Oldmixofif  (i.  283.)  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  pow- 
wows; one  of  whom  he  says,  "  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  of  raiu  for  Col.  Byrd'* 
plantation  in  a  time  of  drouth,  for  two  bottles  of  rum,!'  and  of  which  Mr.  Oldmixon 
says,  **  had  we  not  found  this  in  ao  author  who  was  on  tlie  spot,  we  should  have  rejected 
it  as  a  fable."  t  Dr.  Bumalry. 
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Sam  Hide. — ^There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of  this 
personage ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be 
iboii ght ^eriotM  in  the  rest  of  our  work,  were  we  to  enter  seriously  into 
bis  biography ;  for  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has 
been  a  hy-word  in  all  New  England,  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the 
greatest  of  liars.  It  is  on  account  of  the  following  anecdote  that  he  is 
noticed. 

Sam  Hide  was  <i  notorious  cider-drinker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used  to 
travel  the  country  to  and  fro  begging  it  from  door  to  door.    At  one  time 
he  happened  iira  region  of  cpuntry  where  cider  was  very  hard  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  either  from  its  scarcity,  or  from  Sani's  frequent  visits.    However, 
cider  he  was  determined  to  have,  if  lying,  in  any  shape  or  color,  would 
gain  it.    Being  not  far  from  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew 
had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  was  well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
begging,  lie  could  not  get  it,  he  set  his  wits  at  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  ensure 
it     This  did  not  occupy  him  long.    On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gen- 
tleman, instead  of  asknig  for  cider,  he  inquired  for  the  man  of  the  house, 
whom,  on  appearing,  Sam  requested  to  go  aside  with  him,  as  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  communicate  to  him.    When  they  were  by  them- 
selves, Sam  told  him  he  had  that  morning  shot  a  fine  deer,  and  that,  if  he 
woulft  give  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  where  it  was.    The  gentle- 
man did  not  incline  to  do  this,  but  offered  half  a  crown.     Finally,  Sam 
said,  us  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  morning,  and  was  very  dry, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.    This  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  price  paid.     Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out 
the  spot  where  the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner. 
He  said  to  his  friend.  You  know  of  suck  a  meadow,  describing  it — Yes — 
You  know  a  big  ash  tree  with  a  hig  top  by  the  little  brook — ^Yes — fVell,  under 
that  tree  lies  the  deer.    This  was  satisfactory,  and  Slam  departed.     It  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  that  the  meadow  was  found,  and  the  tree  by  the 
brook,  but  no  deer.    The  duped  man  could  hardly  contain  himself  on 
considering  what  he  had  been  doing.    To  look  after  Sam  for  satisfiiction 
would  be  worse  than  looking  after  the  deer ;  so  the  farmer  concluded  to 
go  borne  contented.    Some  years  after,  he  happened  to  fall  in  with  the 
Indian  ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally,  him  for  deceiving  him  so,  and 
demanded  back  his  money  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble,     ffhy,  said 
Soemy  toovJLd  you  find  fault  if  Indian  told  tridh  half  the  time  9 — No — Well, 
says  Sam,  you  find  him  mectdow  ? — ^Yes — You  find  him  tree  7 — Yes — fffiat 
fowr  then  you  find  fault  Sa,m  Hide,  u;^n  ^  tola  you  two  truth  to  one  Ue? 
The  affair  ended  here.    Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  farmer. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide,  which,  could 
they  be  collected,  woiild  fill  many  pages.  He  died  in  Dedliam,  5  Jan. 
17^,  at  the  great  age  of  105  years.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  (lassed  for 
an  uncommon  wit  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  life- 
time, he  served  the  English  faithfully^  and  had  the  name  of  a  brave  sol- 
dier. He  had  himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up 
the  20th,  but  was  unable. 

Characters  contrasted. — ^*^  An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  remarkable 
Ibr  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  families  were  settled. 
Though  not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevent- 
ed any  sympathy  with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only 
child,  when  none  of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
went  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  said  to  them,  ffhen  white  man^s  child 
die,  Indian  man  he  sorry-^he  help  bury  him. — When  my  child  die,  no  ont 
ipeak  to  me — I  make  his  grave  ahne.    Lean  no  live  here.    He  gave  up  his 
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faitn,  dug  up  the  body  of  bis  chflJ,  and  carried  it  with  him  200  milei 
throuffh  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada  Indians  !'** 

A  kdicrous  Error, — There  was  published  in  London,  in  1762,  •*  Thk 
AMERICAN  Gazetteer,"  &c.f  in  wnich  is  the  following  account  of  Bris- 
tOL,  ft.  L  "A  county  and  town  in  N.  England.  The  capital  is  remark- 
able for  the  King  of  SpairCs  having  a  palace  in  it,  and  being  killed  there ; 
and  also  for  Crown  the  poet's  begginff  it  of  Charles  IL"  The  blunder  did 
noC  rest  here,  but  is  found  in  ^  The  N.  American  and  the  West  Indiah 
Gazetteer,^  &c.  Thus  PhUip  of  Spain  seerns  to  have  had  the  mig- 
fortune  of  being  mistaken  for  Philip  of  the  Wampanoags,  alias  Pometacom 
of  Pokauoket. 

Origin  or  Meaning  of  the  Mime  Canada. — ^It  is  said,  that  Canada  was 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  before  the  time  of  Cartier,  and  that  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs  was  discovered  by  them,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Baye  dea  Es- 
pagnoles ;  nnd  that  the  Spaniards,  not  meeting  with  any  appearances  of 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  said  to  one  another,  aca  nada,  which  in  their 
language  signified,  nothing  here^  and  forthwith  departed  from  the  country. 
The  Indians,  having  heard  these  words,  retcuned  them  in  their  memories, 
and^  when  the'  French  came  among  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by 
way  of  salutation,  not  understanding  their  import ;  and  they  were  supposed 
by  the  voyagers  to  be  the  nanle  of  the  country.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
drop  the  first  letter,  and  use  the  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word 
Canada  was  complete.^ 

But  as  long  ago  as  when  Father  Charlevoix  wrote  his  admirable  History 
OF  JSTew  France,  he  added  a  note  ubon  the  derivation  of  the  name  CanculOf 
in  which  he  said  some  derived  it  from  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  as- 
semblage of  houses.||  Dr.  /.  R.  Forster  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also, 
in  his  valuable  account  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  North,  He 
objects  to  the  ,Aca  Ncida  origin,  because,  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is 
not  oca,  but  oout,  and  that  to  fonu  Canada  from  Aquinada  would  be  forced 
and  unnatural.  Yet  he  says,  ''In  ancient  maps  we  oflen  find  Ca:  da 
JSTada,^  that  is.  Cape  Nothing.  "  But  from  a  Canadian  [Indian]  vocabu- 
lary, annexed  to  the  original  edition  of  the  second  voyage  of  Jaqius  Car- 
tier,  Paris,  1545,  it  appears,  that  an  assemblage  of  houses,  or  habitations, 
L  e.  a  toton,  was  by  the  natives  called  Canada,  Cartier  says,  Ilz  ajpjjel- 
lent  une  Ville — Canada,^  Mr.  Heckewelder  is  of  much  the  same  opinion 
as  Charlevoix  and  Forster,  He  says,  that  in  a  prayer-book  in  the  Mohawk 
language,  he  read  "Ac  KANADA-g-or^ffc  Komvayalsk  Nazareth^  which 
was  a  translation  of  "in  a  city  called  Nazareth." 

Origin  of  the  J^ame  Yankee. — Anbury,  an  author  who  did  not  respect 
the  Americans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  Jed  captive 
bv  tbem,  has  the  following  paragraph  upon  this  vvordt — "The  lower 
class  of  these  Yankees — a-propos,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe 
to  you  the  etymology  of  this  term :  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word, 

*  Tudor's  Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  294.  f  3  vols.  12mo.  without  name. 

t  2d  edition,  12mo.  London,  1778,  also  anonymou^. 

^  The  authors  who  have 
Harris  [Voyages,  ii.  849 
jBosanott,  [Maryland,  36  5]  ,  ^  ,^  ,  ^  .       , 

Joa$€^fn  BnaJefrys  seem  to  be  without  company  as  well  as  authorities  for  their  def^' 
ivations.  The  former  [N.  Eng.  Rarities,  ^  J  says,  Canada  was  **  so  called  from  Mein- 
our Carte J^  The  latter  rHist.  America,  1,]  says,  '*  Canada^  in  the  Indian  language, 
sieiifies  the  Mouth  of  the  Country,  from  can,  mouth,  and  ada,  the  cottn'try." 

I  Qaelques-unes  dMveot  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroouois  Kannafa,  qa?  se^prodbliee  canitddf 
ctvignifie  un  amaa  de  cabannes.    Hut,  Noun.  Prance^  i.  9. 

f  TiiaveU  through  the  InUriar  Parts  offi.  Atnerica,  1776, 4&o;  voJ.-ii.  46, 47.  ^m- 
bmy  was  an  oflBicer  in  Gea.  Burgoyn^s  army,  and  was  among  the  captives  surrendered 
at  Saratoga. 
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tankke^  which  signifies  cowurd  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yankee  was 
bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not 
assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the  Cherokees,  and  they  have  ali/i'ays  been 
held  in  derision  by  it.  'But  the  name  has  been  more  prevalent  since 
[1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  the  soldiery  at  Boston  used  it  as 
a  term  of  reproach ;  but  afler  the  affair  et  Bunker's  Hill,  the  Americans 
gloried  in  it.  Yankee-doodU  is  now  their  poean,  a  favorite  of  favorites, 
played  in  their  army,  esteemed  as  warlilie  as  the  grenadier's  march — it  is 
the  lover's  spell,  the  nurse's  lullaby.  Afler  our  rapid  successes,  we  held 
the  yankees  in  great  contempt ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  mortifying  to  hear 
,  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  army  marched  down  to  our  surrender."* 

But  Mr.  Heckewdder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pro- 
nounce tlie  name  Extglish^  could  get  that  souod  no  nearer  than  these 
letters  give  itfVengees.    This  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  of  YankM. 

A  singular  Stratagem  to  escape  Torture, — ^  Some  years  ago  the  Shawano 
Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in  their  way  took 
a  Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  Scrany^  prisoner ;  they 
bastinadoed  him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torture.  He 
underwent  a  great  deal  without  showing  any  concern ;  his  countenance 
and  behavior  were  as  if  he  suffered  not  the  least  pain.  He  told  his  per- 
secutors with  a  bold  voice,  that  he  was  a  warrior ;  that  he  had  gamed 
most  of  his  martial  reputation  at  the  expense  of  tlieir  nation,  and  was 
desirous  of  showing  them,. in  the  act  of  dying,  that  he  was  still  as  much 
their  superior,  as  when  he  headed  his  gallant  countrymen :  that  although 
he  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  forfeited  the  protection  o^  the  divine 
power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  when  carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war 
against  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much  remaining  virtue  as 
would  enable  him  to  punish  himself  more  exquisitely  than  all  their  des- 
picable ignorant  crowd  possibly  could ;  and  that  he  would  do  so,  if  they 
gave  him  liberty  by  untying  him,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red  hot 
gun-barrels  out  of  the  fire.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address, 
appeared  so  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  request  was  grant- 
ed. Then  suddenly  seizing  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and. brandish- 
ing it  from  side  to  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank 
into  a  branch  of  the  river,  dived  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and 
passed  the  other  branch,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets ;  and  though  numbers 
of  his  enemies  were  in  close  pursuit  of  jiim,  he  got  into  a  bramble  swamp 
through  which,  though  pakea  and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  his 
own  country." 

An  unparaUdtd  Case  qf  Suffering. — ^**  The  Shawano  Indians  captured 
a  wannor  of  the  Anantoocah  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  according 
to  their  usual  cruel  solemnities :  having  unconcernedly  suffered  much  tor- 
ture, he  told  them*  with  scorn,  they  did  not  know  how  to  punish  a  noted 
enemy ;  therefi)re  he  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  assertion  if  they  allowed  him  the  opportunity.  Accordingly  he 
requested  of  them  a  pipe  and  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him ;  as  soon 
as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat  down,  naked  as  he  was,  on  the  women's  burn- 
ing ^rches,  that  were  within  his  circle,  and  coytinued  smoking  his  pipe 
Without  the  least  discomposure :  On  this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and 
said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a  wairior,  and  not  afraid  of  dy- 
udg,  nor  should  he.  have  died,  only  that  he  was  both  spoiled  by  the  fire, 
and  devoted. to  it  by  their  laws;  however,  though  he  was  a  very  danger- 
ous enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  it  should  be  seen  that  they 
paid  a  regiutl  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with  war  streaks 
at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred  ^  and  then  by 

*  This  derivation  is  almost  as  ludicrous  as  that  given  by  Iroing  in  his  Knickerbocker. 
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< 
vny  of  favor,  he  with  his  friendly  tomahawk  instantly  put  an  end  to  all 
Jiis  pains."*' 

fgnorance  the  Offspring  ofahsfird  Opinions, — ^The  resolution  and  courage 
of  the  Indians,  says  Col.  Rogers,  ^  under  stckneas  and  pain,  is  truly  sur- 
prising. A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  uttering 
one  sroan  or  cry ;  should  she  I)«tray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  im* 
mediately  say,  that  she  was  unworthy  to  be  a  mother,  and  that  her  off- 
fsprinff  could  not  fail  of  being  cowards."f 

A  Northern  Custom, — When  Mr.  Heame  was  on  the  Coppermine  Riyer, 
in  1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indians  in  his  company  killed  a  number 
of  Esquimaux,  by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean ;  and 
aU  concerned  in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions^ 
either  for  themselves  or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  eat 
of  others'  cooking,  but  not  until  they  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  earth, 
all  the  space  between  their  nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of 
th^ir  cheeks,  almost  to  their  ears.  Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish, 
«r  pipe,.than  their  own4 

JmoUUr  Pocahontas. — While  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore  of 
^  Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a 
village  of  the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  fit)m  his  party, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  creek  ftt>m  that  of  the  encampment  A 
(Strange  Indian  happened  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed  great  respect^ 
tind  love  for  the  white  man ;  but  in  reality  he  meant  toemurder  him  for 
the  articles  he  had  about  him.  This  happened  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
(>f  a  Chinnook  woman,  and  ahe  determined  at  once  to  save  his  life :  there- 
tore,  when  the  white  man  was  about  to  return  to  his  companions,  the  In- 
liian  was  going  to  accompany  him,  and  kill  him  in  the  way.  As  they  were 
about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white  man  by  the  clothes^  to  pre- 
vent his  goinff  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  understanding  her  intention, 
pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a'  last  resort,  she  ran  out  and  shrieked, 
which  raised  the  men  in  every  direction ;  and  ^e  Indian  became  alarmed 
for  bis  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before  the  white  man  knew  he 
had  been  in  dan^r. 

Sdf'Command  tn  Time  of  Danger.^There  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief 
of  the  Yamoisees,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  with  about  600  of  his  country- 
men, went  with  Col.  Daniel  and  Col.  Jifoore  against  the  Spaniards  in  Flor- 
ida. His  name  was  ^rratommakttw.  When  the  English  were  obliged 
ro  abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boati^ 
I  hey  became  alarmed,  supposinff  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them.  Atra- 
iommakawy  having  arrived  at  the  boats,  was  reposing  himself  upon  his 
JWUTB,  and  was  fast  asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  being  so  islow  in 
ilia  retreat,  and  ordered  him  to  make  more  haste:  **Buthe  replied, 'No — 

THOUGH  TOUR  GOV£IUIOR   LEAVES    TOU,  I    WILL    NOT   BTIB    TILL    I    HAVK 
IBEN  ALL  MT  MEN  BEFORE  HE.'  " 

Indifferenee. — ^Archihau  was  a  sa6hem  of  Maryland,  whose  roEndenro 
*va8  upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  country  was  settled  by  the  English 
in  16^4.  The  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the  river,  Poto- 
inack.  As  usual  with  the  Jndians,  he  received  the  English  under  ^v. 
Caivert  with  great  attention.  It  should  be  noted,  that  ^rckihau  was  not 
head  sachem  of  the  Potomacks,  but  governed  instead  of  his  nephew,  who 
Wt»  a  child,  and  who,  like  the  head  men  of  Virginia,  was  called  weroiponee. 
HVom  this  place  the  colonists  sailed  20  leagues  fiirtber  up  the  river,  to  a 
place  called  Piscattaway.    Here  a  werowanee  Went  on  board  the  govern- 

*  The  two  preceding  relations  are  from  Lon^s  Vofoges  and  IVaneUf  72  and  73,  a  book 
sf  small  preten8ion8jJ>at  one  of  the  best  on  Indian  history.  Its  author  lived  aniong  ihet 
Indians  of  the  N.  Vfeai,  as  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  years. 

t  Concise  AecmaU  qfN.  Ameriem,  tit.        t  Journey  to  Hu  NorilUm  Ouam^  906. 
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or'B  iHimaoe,  U)  traal  with  him.  Od  being  asked  whether  he  was  witt- 
ing the  Engikh  should  settle  in  his  country,  in  case  they  found  a  place 
convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer,  ^  I  mU  not  bid  you  go,  ntUhtr  yfiU> 
I  hid  you  sta^^  but  you  may  use  your  own  dUcrdion.^^ 

TAen*  JSToiwM  ojQu  Luiming  of  the  fVkUea. — ^At  the  congress  at  Laneas- 
ter,  in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nationa^t 
the  Indians  were  told  that,  if  the^  would  sepd  some  of  their  young  men 
to  Virginia,  the  English  would  give  them  an  education  at  their  college* 
An  orator  replied  to  this  offer  as  follows : — ^  We  know  that,  you  highly 
esteem  the  kind  of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  the  mainr 
tenance  of  our  young  men^  while  with  you,  would  be  very  expensive  to 
you.  We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  you  mean  to  dp  us  good  by  your, 
proposal,  and  we  thank  you  heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know, 
that  different  nations  have  diflerent  conceptions  of  things ;  and  you  will . 
therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas  of  this  kind  of  education  happen 
not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We  have  had  some  experience  of  it : 
several  of  our  young  people  were  formerly  brought  up  at  the  colleges  of 
the  northern  provinces ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your  sciences ;  but 
when  they  came  Iratck  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners ;  ignorant  of  every 
means  of  Uving  in  the  woods ;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger ; 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy ;  spoke 
our  language  imperfectly ;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors, 
or  counselJors ;  they  were  totally  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however, 
not  the  less  obliged  by  vour  kind  offer,  though  we  decline  accepting  it: 
and  to  show  our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virgmia  will 
send  us  a  dozen  of  their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  ^ucation, 
instruct  thegi  in  all  we  know,  and  make  men  of  them.'^f 

Success  of  a  Missionary. — ^Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  complain  that  they  are  too  silent,  that  their  obsequiousness  is  the^ 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.  Their  notions  of 
propriety  upon  matters  of  conversation  are  so  nice,  that  they  deem  it  im- 
proper, in  the  highest  degree,  even  to  deny  or  contradict  any  thing  that  is 
said,  at  the  time ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  enect  any 
thing  has  upon  their  minds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  this  they  have  a 
proper  advantage ;  for  how  oflen  does  it  happen  that  people  would  answer 
very  differently  upon  a  matter,  were  they  to  consider  Mpon  it  but  a  short 
time !  The  Indians  never  answer  a  matter  of  importance  the  same  day, 
lest,  in  so  doing,  they  should  be  thought  to  have  treated  it  as  though  it  was 
of  small  consequence,  ffe  oftener  re()ent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that 
we  have  lost  time  in  maturing  our  judgments.  Now  for  the  anecdote  ; 
and  as  it  is  from  the  Essays  of  Dr.  FrarMin,  we  wish  to  hear  it  told  in  his 
own  way, 

"A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehannnh 
Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  princi|)tU 
historical  facts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded ;  such  as  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents  by  eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Christ  to  repajr  the  mis* 
chief;  his  miracles  and  sufferings,  &c. — When  he  had  finished,  nn  In- 
dian  orator  stood  up  to  thank  him.  ^  What  you  have  told  usy  said  he,  ^  is 
00  vertj  good,  Jt  is  indeed  had  to  eat  apples.  It  is  better  to  make  them  aU 
into  ctder,  JFe  are  much  obliged  by  your  kindness  in  comifig  so  far  to  tell  us 
ftofe  things^  which  you  haioe  heard  from  your  mothers,^ 

''When  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  the  legends  of  h  in  na- 
tion, how  tiiey  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  corn,  beans  and  tolMicco, 
he  treated  it  with  contempt,  and  said, '  What  I  delivered  to  you  were 
aacred  truths ;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction  and  falsehood.' 

*  OUmixon,  f  Hist.  Maryland.]  f  Franklin's  Essays. 


28  ANECDOTES,  d&c,  ILLUSTRATIVE  [Book  h 

Tbe  Indian  felt  indigfhint,  and  replied,  *  Mf  hroUteff  H  sunM  wurftiemb 
have  not  done  you  justice  in  your  Mucaiion ;  they  have  not  weU  instruded 
you  in  Hie  rul^  of  common  cmUiy.  You  aay  fhat  <  we,  who  undtrttand  and 
practise  those  ruies^  bdieve  aU  your  stories :  why  do  you  refuse  to  beHerfe  ours  f* " 

Curiosity. — *^  When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  crowd  round  them,  saze  upon  them,  and  incomnrode  them 
where  they  desire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  ^at  rudeness,  and  the 
effect  of  the  want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners. 
^We  have,*  say  they^  ^as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  into 
our  toums,  we  wish  for  opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  fir  this  purpose 
we  hide  ourselves  behind  oushes  where  you  are  to  pass,  and  never  intnuk 
ourselves  into  your  company.* " 

Rules  of  Conversation, — '*  The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact 
notice  of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in.  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writ- 
ing,) and  communicate  it  to  their  children.  Thev  are  the  records  of  the 
council,  and  they  presisrve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hun- 
dred years  hack ;  yrhich,  when  we  compare  with  our  writingB,  we  always 
find  exact  He  that  would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound 
silence.  When  he  has  finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six 
minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if  he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  intended  to  say, 
or  has  any  thing  to  add,  be  may  rise  again,  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt 
another,  even  in  common  conversation,  is  reckoned  highly  indecent. 
How  different  this  is  from  the  conduct  of  a  polite  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some  confusion,  that  makes 
the  speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order;  and  how  different  from  the  mode 
of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where,  if  you  do  not 
deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  the  middle  of 
it  by  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never  suf- 
fered to  finish  it !" — Instead  of  being  better  since  the  days  of  Dranklini 
we  apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  often 
find  it  exceeding  difScult  to  gain  a  hearing  at  all.  Ladies,  and  tnany  who 
consider  themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insuffer* 
able  degree,  in  breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.  Some  of 
these,  like  a  ship  driven  by  a  north-wester,  bearing  down  the  small  craft 
in  her  course,  come  upon  ua  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by 
raising  our  voices  a  little,  we  are  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  ffreater 
elevation  on  their  part.  It  is  a  want  of  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
every  young  person  whose  eye  this  may  meet,  will  not  be  guilty  of  through 
life.    There  is  great  opportunity  for  many  of  mature  years  to  profit  bv  it. 

Singular  lYaud. — The  following  story,  M,  Boyara  says,*  was  told  him 
by  Corn-planter.  We  have  often  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a 
new  origin  ;  but  never  before  that  it  originated  with  WiUiam  Penn. 
However,  as  our  author  observes,  as  we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than 
great  names,  we  will  relate  it  Penn  proposed  to  the  Indians  to  sell  him 
as  much  land  as  he  could  encompass  with  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They, 
supposing  he  meant  only  what  ground  would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it 
was  spread  out,  and  looking  upon  what  was  offered  as  a  good  price,  con- 
sented to  the  proposition.  Penn,  like  Didon,  cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of 
immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  venders,  who,  in  silent  indig-^ 
nation,  religiously  observed  their  contract.  The  quantity  of  land  encom-  , 
passed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  more  or  less,  the  Indians  had 
passed  their  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even  though  they  would 
have  been  justified  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud.  We  do  not  vouch  for 
the  trujh  of  this  matter,  and  indeed  we  do  not  believe  fVUliam  Penn  ever 
practised  a  trick  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  some  person  did  ;  and  perhaps 
Corn-planter  had  been  told  that  it  was  Penn, 

*  Voij3^£  duns  Plfdirieur  des  Etats-Vms,  el  ret.  j».  506,  207. 
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^  _  . .    nanium,  or  Squanto — iMiamda — SkeUtearrot* 

— Aasacumel—Manida^Ptckmo — Monopel — Pekentmne — SaJuoMtlmi^- 
E^xaiow — ManatBtt — ffanape — Coneamttm. 

Trb  fim  voyagers  to  s  couDtrjr  weK  anxious  to  cODfkm  th«  tnilh  or 
their  accaiinta,  and  therefore  took  from  their  oewly-discovered  lands 
whatever  aeeined  best  Eu]ted  to  the  ohjects  in  view.  The  inhnbitsfits 
of  America  carried  off  by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instancy 
taken  away  merely  for  Hub  object,  but  that  they  might,  in  time,  leani  .from 
Ibem  the  vnlae  of  the  eountr;  from  whence  tbey  c«nie.  fiendm  iham 
fcrribly  earned  away,  there  were  many  who  went  through  overpersuai 
^n,  and  ignorance  botli  of  the  distance  and  usage  they  should  meet  ill  a 
land  of  strangers;  which  was  not  alwsyi  as  it  should  have  bneiitNn 
hence  anch  as  were  iU  uaediif  ibeyever  retomed  to  their  own  r,oaii^, 
ed  t»  t>e  revetiged  on  taj  susngen  of  the  same  color,  ifcat 
)  among  them. 


2  DONACONA^AGONA^TASQUANTUM.  [Book  U. 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Henry  VII.  by  Sebastian  Cabofy 
in  1502,  which  he  had  taken  from  Newfoundland.  What  were  their 
names,  or  what  became  of  them,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  from  the 
notice  of  historians,  we  learn  that,  when  found,  **  they  were  clodied  with 
the  skins  of  beasts,  and  lived  on  raw  flesh ;  but  after  two  years,  [residence 
in  England,]  were  seen  in  the  king's  court  clothed  like  Englishmen,  and 
could  not  be  discerned  from  EngtiSimen."*  These  were  the  first  Indians 
ever  seen  in  En^land.f  ,  Thev  were  brought  to  the  English  court  ^  in 
dieir  country  habit,"  and  "spoke  a  language  never  heard  before  out  of 
their  own  country  ."J 

The  French  discovered  the  River  St.  Lawrence  in  1508,  and  the  captain 
of  the  ship  who  made  the  discovery,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris^ 
which  were  the  first  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names^  or 
even  how  nuiny  they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  down  in  the  accounts  of 
this  voyage.    The  name  of  this  captain  was  Thomas  ^vherl,§ 

John  Verazxini,  in  the  service  of  France,  in  1524,  sailed  alone  the 
American  coast,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  place,  whidi  we 
judge  to  be  some  part  of  the  -coast  of  Connecticut,  "20  of  his  men  land- 
ed, and  went  about  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
fled  before  them,  but  they  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  in 
the  high  grass,  with  a  young  woman  about  18  years  of  age.  The  old 
woman  carried  a  child  on  her  back,  and  had,  besides,'  two  little  boys  with 
her.  The  young  woman,  too,  carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex. 
Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they  began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave 
them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  the  men  were  fled  to  the  woods. 
They  oflfered  her  something  to  eat,  which  she  accepted,  but  the  maiden 
refused  it  This  girl,  who  was  tall  and  well  shapecl,  they  were  desirous 
of  taking  along  with  them,  but  as  she  made  a  violent  outcry,  they  con- 
tented tliemselves  with  taking  a  boy  away  with  them."||  The  name  of 
New  FiUnce  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voyage.  In  another 
voyage  here,  Verazzini  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

ihnacona,  a  chief  upon  the  River  St  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  1535, 
by  the  voyager  James  Cartier,  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated 
by  him  and  his  people ;  to  repay  which,  Cartier^  "partly  by  stratagem  and 
partly  by  force,"  carried  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.f  Not- 
withstanding, Cartier  was  in  the  country  five  years  after,  where  he  found 
JSgona,  the  successor  of  Donacona,  and  exchanged  presents  with  him, 
mobably  reconciling  him  by  some  plausibler  account  of  the  absence  of 
UonaanuL 

Tasmiantumy  or  Ttsquantumj  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
ooast  of  New  England,  in  1605,  by  Capt  George  WdynunUhy  who  had  been 
lent  out  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  Indian  was  known 
afterwards  to  the  setders  of  Plimouth,  by  whom  he  was  generally  called 


*  Rfipin/s  Hitt.  England,  i.  685.  ed.  fol. 

t  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  Berkely.  Instead  of  England,  however,  he  srvs  Et^ 
rope ;  but,  by  saying  the  tix,  which  CMunUnu  had  before  taken  from  St.  Salvador, 
made  their  escape,  ne  shows  his  superficial  knowledge  of  those  affairs.    Hear  Her" 


**  En  tmtte  de  cela.  [that  u,  afUr  Columhu  had  rnUud  to  the  kinfft  letter  about  a 
second  ooyage,^  U  [Cocimtif]  pa/iit  pour  alter  it  Barcelone  auee  sept  Indiene,  parte  ^ 
Ut  autree  eetoient  marts  en  chendn.  jU  fit  porter  aueqtie  luy  des  perroqvets  verds,  et  4t 
rouges,  et  d'autres  chases  dignes  d^admiraiion  qui  n*auoient  iamais  esti  veufs  en  E/s- 
9Vni-  Hist,  des  Indes  Occident,  i.  102.  Ed.  1660,  3  tomes,  4to.  See  also  Harris, 
Irotfoges,  ii.  15.  ed.  1764,  £  v.  fol. ;  Robertson,  America,  i.  94.  ed.  1778, 4to. 

t&rkeiys  Namd  Hist.  Brit.  f68.  ed.  1766,  fol.  and  Harris,  Voua^es,  ii.  191. 

f  Ponter,  438.  |  Ibid.  434, 436.  Y  Ibuf.  44&-44S. 


fj^toAP.L]  TASQUANTUH.  3 

^SquarUo  or  ^Squantum^  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four 
were  Mamda^  Skeitwarroes^  Dehamda^hnd  JiasacumeL 
.  Sir  Ferdinqndo  Gorges  says,  Waymouthy  '^  falling  short  of  his  course, 
[in  seeking  the  N.  W.  passage,]  happened  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of 
America,  called  PemmaquH  from  whence  he  brought  five  of  the  natives." 
"And  it  so  pleased  our  great  God,  that''  fVaymouthj  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, "  came  into  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  where  I  then  commanded." 
Threef  of  whose  natives,  namely,  Mcmida^  Skettwdrroes  and  TaaqtMrUum^ 
**  I  seized  upon.  They  were  all  of  one  nation,  but  of  several  parts,  and 
several  families.  This  accident  must  be  acknowledged  the  means,  under 
God,  of  putting  on  foot  and  giving  life  to  all  our  plantadons." 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon,  understood  enough  by 
them  about  the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  establish  a  belief  that 
it  was  of  great  value ;  not  perhai)S  makine  due  allowance  for  its  being 
their  Aome.  And  Sir  Ferdinando  adds,  "After  I  had  those  f>eople  some- 
times in  my  ^custody,  I  observed  in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  better  sort ;  and  in  all  their  carriages,  manifest  shows 
of  great  civility,  far  fi'Omthe  rudeness  of  our  common  people.  And  the 
longer  1  conversed  with  them,  the  better  hope  they  gave  me  of  those 
parts  where  they  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our  uses ;  especially  when  I 
found  what  goodly  rivers,  stately  islands,  and  safe  harbors,  those  parts 
abounded  widi,  being  the  special  marks  I  leveled  at  as  the  onlv  want  our 
nation  met  with  in  all  tbeir  navigations  alor^g  that  coast  And  having 
kept  them  full  three  years,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what  great 
rivers  ran  up  into  the  land;  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them,  what 
power  they  were  of^  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,"  &c. 

Tlius  having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  Sir  Ferdinando  got 
ready  "  a  ship  furnished  with  men  and  all  necessai-ies"  for  a  voyage  to 
America,  and  sent  as  her  captain  Mr.  Henry  ChaUoung^  with  whom  he 
also  sent  two  of  his  Indians.  The  names  of  these  were  •^ssacumet  and 
Manida.  Chcdonsy  having  been  taken  sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage, 
altered  his  course,  and  lost  some  time  in  the  West  Indies.  Afler  being 
able  to  proceed  northward,  he  departed  from  Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon 
afier  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  carried  into  Spiuu,  "  where  their  ship 
and  goods  were  confiscate,  themselves  made  prisoners,  the  voyage  over- 
dirown,  and  both  my  natives  lost."  One,  however,  Asaacumei,  was 
afterwards  recovered,  if  not  the  other.  This  voyage  of  Chalons  was 
in  1606. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popluan^  had  agreed  to  send  a 
vessel  to  the  aid  of  CkaionSj  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the 
news  of  his  being  taken  was  known  in  England.  For  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  says,  "  It  pleased  the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  bis  promise, 
to  despatch  Capt.  [Martin]  Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found 

*  AUbotigh  Gorges  does  not  say  Vehamda  was  one  brought  at  this  lime,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  were  no  other  natives,  at  thw 
time  io  Eugland,  but  these  five. 

t  It  seems,  ftttm  this  part  of  his  narrative,  that  he  bad  but  threie  of  them,  but,  from 
subsequent  passages,  it  appears  he  had  them  all.  See  also  America  painted  to  thf 
Ufe. 

t  ChaUons.  by  some.     Gorges  has  him,  sometimes,  Chalowna.  Chalon.  &.c. 

See 
284, 
death, 

his  reader  by  dednitely  stating  that  Sir  John  Popfwm  died  some  time  within  a  Hundred 
years.  The  severity  referred  to  has  reference  to  his  importuning  King  Jamu  not  to 
pardon  so  many  rohoers  and  thieves,  which,  he  said,  tended  to  render  ue  judges  con- 
temptible, and  "  which  made  him  more  sparing  aAerward." 


4  DEHAMDA.— SKETTWARROES.  [Book  H. 

Capt  Ckiitloditgh ,'"  "btrt  not  hearing  by  any  means  what  became  of  him, 
after  he  had  made  a  perfect  discovery  of  all  those  rivers  and  harbors," 
**  brings  with  him  the  most  exact  discovefry  of  that  coast  that  ever  came  tO" 
my  hands  since,  and,  indeed,  he  was  the  best  able  to  perform  tt  of  any  I 
met  withal  to  tliis  present,  [time,]  which,  with  his  relation  of  the  coilntry, 
Wroiiffht  such  an  impression  in  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  us  all  that 
were  his  associates,  that  (notwithstanding  our  first  disaster)  we  set  up  oUr 
resolutions  to  follow  it  with  effect." 

Dehamda  and  Skettwarroe^  were  with  Prin*  in  this  voyage,  and  were, 
without  doubt,  his  most  efficient  aids  in  surveying  the  coast  It  appears 
from  Gorges,  that  Dehamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  justice,  who  we  sup- 
piose  bad  considered  him  his  property ,f  and  Sketiwarroes  by  himseIC  They 
returned  again  to  England  with  Prin. 

The  next  year,  1607,  these  two  natives  piloted  the  first  New  Engtatid 
colony  to  the  mouth  of  Sagadahock  River,  since  the  Kennebeck.  They 
left  Ekigland  30  May,  and  diti  not  arrive  here  until  8  August  following. 
^  As  soon  as  the  {^resident  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  ^iven  order 
for  landing  the  jjrovisions,  he  despatched  away  Captain  Chiberiy  with 
SkUivarres  his  guide,  for  the  thorough  discovery  of  the  rivers  and  habita- 
tions of  the  natives,  by  whom  he  was  brought  to  several  of  them,  where 
he  found  civil  entertainment,  and  kind  resjiects,  far  from  brutish  or  sav- 
age natures,  so  ns  they  suddenly  became  familiar  friends,  especially  by 
the  means  of  Dehamda  and  SkUwarrers.^^  "So  as  the  president  was 
earnestly  intreated  by  Sassenow,  Aheremet  and  others,  the  principal  Saga- 
mores, (as  they  call  their  great  lords,)  to  go  to  the  Bashabas,  who  it  seems 
was  their  king."  They  were  prevented,  however,  by  adverse  weather, 
from  that  jouniey,  and  thus  the  promise  to  do  so  was  unintentionally 
broken,  "mucli  to  the  grief  of  those  Sagamores  that  were  to  attend  him. 
The  Bashebas,  notwithstanding,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  sent  his  oWn 
son  to  visit  him,  and  to  beat  a  trade  witih  him  for  furs." 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  conspired  to  put  an  end  to  this 
first  colony  of  New  England.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  their  store- 
house, containing  most  of  their  supplies,  hy  fire,  in  the  winter  following, 
and  another  was  the  death  of  Lord  Popham.  It  consisted  of  100  men, 
atid  its  beginning  was  auspicious ;  but  tnese  calamities,  together  with  the 
death  of  their  president,  broke  down  their  resolutions.  So  maxiy  dis- 
couragements, notwithstiinding  a  ship  with  supplies  had  arrived,  deter- 
mined them  to  abandon  the  country,  which  they  did  in  the  spring.} 
What  became  of  Dehamda  and  &t^twarroe$  there  is  no  mention,  but  they 
probably  remained  in  the  country  with  their  friends,  unless  the  passage 
which  we  shall  hereafter  extract,  be  construed  to  mean  difterently.^ 

To  return  to  T^qiutntum.  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narra- 
tives of  the  cotemporary  writers  in  respect  to  this  chief,  which  shows, 
either  that  some  of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  there  v^ere  two  of  the  same 
name — one  carried  away  by  Waymovthy  and  the  other  by  Hmd,  From  .a 
critical  examination  of  the  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and 

*  Crororegy  one  of  the  main  spring's  of  these  transactions,  who  wrote  the  account  we 
g^ve,  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  captain  accompanying'  him  )  yet  Dr.  Holmes'/t  au- 
Uiorities,  Armcd^f  i.  125,  led  him  to  record  Thomas  nanam  as  the  performer  of  this 
voyage.  And  a  writer  of  1622  says,  Haruan^  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Haman,  went  commander, 
and  Prirme  master.  See  2  Cot.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  3.  This  agrees  with  the  accouht 
of  Oorgcs  the  younger. 

t  He  had  probably  been  given  to  him  by  Sir  Ferdinando. 

X  They  had  "  seated  themselves  in  a  peninsula,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  riv^r^ 
^ftgadsuhock,]  where  they  built  a  fortress  to  defend  themselves  from  their  enemies* 
#hich  they  nam^d  8t.  George.**  America  pairtted  to  the  Lift^  byFerd.  Gorges,  JBif. 
p.  19. 

^  See  life  Massasoit. 
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that  he  was  carried  away  by  Wawiundhf  as  Sir  FarfKnomdo  Gorges  nfatf^ 
whose  account  we  have  given  above.*  It  is  impossible  that  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  should  have  been  mistaken  in  the  names  of  those  he  received  from 
fFa^moutL  The  names  of  those  carried  off  by  Hunt  are  not  given,  or  but 
few  of  them,  nor  were  they  kidnapped  until  nine  years  after  WaymouJOC$ 
voyage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Squardum^  having  returned  home 
from  the  service  of  Gorges^  went  a^iu  to  England  with  sqme  other 
person,  or  perhaps  even  with  Hunt,  iBut  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
there  was  but  one  of  the  name,  and  his  being  carried  away  an  error  of 
inadvertence. 

Patuxef,  afterward  called  PlimouOi,  was  the  place  of  residence  of 
Squantuniy  who,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great 
plague  of  which  we  shall  particularly  speak  in  the  life  of  MMiosoit; 
where,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  take  up  again  the  life  of  Squantum^  whose 
history  is  so  intimately  connected  with  it. 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edward  Harl(no\  was  sent  **to  discover  an 
He  supposed  about  Cape  Cod,"  who  '*  falling  with  Monagigan,  they  found 
onel^  Cape  Cod  no  He  but  the  maine ;  there  [at  Monhtgon  Island]  they 
detamed  three  Saluages  aboord  them,  called  Pechmoy  Monopet  and  P*- 
kenimne,  but  Pechmo  leapt  ouerboard,  and  got  away ;  and  not  long  after, 
with  his  consorts,. cut  their  Boat  from  their  steme,  got  her  on  shore, 
and  so  filled  her  with  sand,  and  guarded  her  with  bowes  and  arrowei, 
the  English  lost  her."| 

This  exploit  of  Peckmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.  To  have 
got  under  the  stem  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  succeeded  in  his  design  of  cutting  away  and  carrying  off 
their  boat,  was  an  act  as  bold  and  during,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  per- 
fi>rmed  iu  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  by  our  countryman  Decatur, 
^  From  Monhiffon  Harlow,  proceeding  southward,  fell  in  with  an  island 
called  then  by  the  Indians  ^ohono.  From  this  place  "  they  tooke  Sakawei^ 
ton,  that  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wars 
of  Bohemia."§  Whether  he  ever  returned,  we  are  not  told.  From  this 
island  they  proceeded  to  Capawick,  since  called  Copog'e,  [Martha's  Vine- 
yard.] Here  ^  they  tooke  Voneconain  and  Eptnow^  and  ^  so,  with  fiue 
Saluages,  they  returned  for  England." 

Epenow,  or,  as  some  wrote,  EpanoWy  seems  to  have  been  much  such  a 
character  as  Peckmo — artful,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  Sir  Ftrdinando 
Gorges  is  evidently  erroneous  in  part  of  his  statement  about  this  native, 
in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  his  havwg  been  brought  away  by  Hunt,  For 
HasrUno's  voyage  was  in  1611.  and  Epanow  was  sent  over  to  Cape  Cod 
with  Captain  Hobson,  in  1614,  some  months  before  Hunt  left. 

As  it  IS  peculiarly  grati^ing  to  the  writer  to  hear  such  old  venerable 
writers  as  Smith,  Gorges,  &c.  speak,  the  reader  perhaps  would  not  pai^ 
don  him  were  he  to  withhold  what  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  in- 
teresting Epanow  says  of  him.    Hear,  then,  8'a  Ferdinando: — 

**  While  I  was  lafaioring  by  what  means  I  might  best  continue  life  in 
mj  languishuig  hopes,  there  conies  one  Henry  Hariey\\  unto  me,  bringing 
witli  him  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  place  seated  to  the  south- 
w!ard  of  Cape  Cod,  whose  name  was  Epenewe,  a  ))erBon  of  goodly  stature, 
strong  and  well  proportioned.    This  man  was  taken  upon  the  main,  [by 

-  ■  -.11. ■         iiii  I  ■.iiiii   -    -.■<!  ;     I.J, 

*  It  is  plain,  from  Prince^  Chravu  134,  that  his  autbora  bad  confounded  the  namei  of 
thme  liulians  one  with  another, 
t  Sir  Perd,  Oorgea  is  probably  wrong  in  calling  him  Henry  Harliy. 
i  Capt.  Smith's  Oen.  Hut,  N.  Eng, 
I  Ibid. 

(  Perhaps  not  the  Capt.  HarUw  before  mcnfioBed,  Ihoegli  JPWfw«  thinks  Qorgm 
him. 
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'Ititie,]  with  some  29*  others  by  a  9hip  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell 
them  tor  slaves  in  Spaine,  but  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans, 
and  being  found  to  be  unapt  for  their  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  with 
them,  this  being  ono  of  tijem  they  refused,  wherein  they  exprest  more 
worth  than  those  tliat  brought  them  to  the  market,  who  could  not  but 
known  that  our  nation  was  at  that  time  in  travel  for  setling  of  Christian 
colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  t>eing  an  act  much  tending  to  our  preju- 
dice, when  we  came  into  that  part  of  the  countries,  as  it  shall  further 
appear.  How  Capt.  Harley  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  savage,  I  know 
not,  but  I  understood  by  others  how  he  had  been  shown  in  London  for  a 
wonder.  It  is  true  (as  I  have  said)  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave 
aspect,  stout  and  sober  in  his  demetmor,  and  had  leai'ned  so  much  English 
as  to  bid  those  that  wondered  at  hini,  Welcome,  welcome  ;  this  being' 
the  last  and  best  use  they  coiild  make  of  him,  that  was  now  grown  out  of 
the  people's  wonder.  The  captain,  falling  further  into  his  familiarity, 
found  him  to  be  of  acquaintanoe  and  friendship  with  those  Subject  to  the 
Bashaba,  whom  the  captain  well  knew,  being  himself  one  of  the  planta- 
tion, sent  over  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  [Pop^m,]  and  by  that  means 
understood  much  of  his  language,  found  out  the  place  of  his  birth,**  &c. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  Epanow,  the  account  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Hanfs  voyage  should  be  related  ;  because  it  is  satd  that  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  perfidy  that  the  Indians  of  New  England  were 
become  so  hostile  to  the  voyagers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  that  (as  we 
have  already  said)  Hunt  did  not  commit  his  depredations  until  afler 
Epanow  bad  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English.  Capt.  John  Sm^ 
"Was  in  company  With  Hunty  and  we  will  hear  him  relate  the  whole 
-transaction.  After  stating  that  they  arrived  at  Monhigan  in  April,  1614  :f 
spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  without  success ;  and  as  ^  for 
'{MUld,  it  was  rather  the  master's  device  to  get  a  voyage,  that  projected  it  ;** 
-raat  for  trifles  they  got ''near  11000  beaver  skins,  100  martm,  and  as 
niany  otters,  the  most  of  them  within  the  distance  of  20  leagues,"  and 
his  own  departure  for  Eur6pe,  Capt.  Smith  proceeds: — 

''The  other  ship  staid  to  fit  herself  for  Spain  with  the  dry  fli^,  which 
was  sold  at  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  qtritital,  each  hundred  weight  (wo  <)uin- 
tab  and  a  half. — But  one  TVmmas  Hunt,  the  master  of 'this  ship,  (when  I 
was  gone,)  thinking  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  niiake  there  a  planta- 
fton,  thereby  to  keep  tnis  aboimding  country  still  in  obscority,  that  <nity 
he  and  some  f>!w  merchants  more  might  enjoy  Wholly  the  benefit  of  the 
trade,  and  proifit  of  this  conmry,  betrayed  fotir-and-twenty  of  those  poor 
salvages  aboard  his  ship,  and  most  dishonestly  and  iAhumanrty,  for  theur 
kind  usage  of  me  and  all  oitr  men,  carried  them  with  him  to  Malaga ;  and 
there,  for  a  little  private  gain,  sold  these  silly  salvages  ibr  rials  of  eight  f 
-but  this  vile  act  kept  him  ever  after  from  any  more  employment  to  thi()Se 
parts." 

F.  Gorgts  the  younger  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of  Hudnf^ 
▼oyage,  as  well  as  the  elder.  But  the  former  imithates  that  it  was  on 
account  of  HimVs  setling  the  Indians  he  took  as  skives*  the  news  Of 
which  having  got  into  England  before  Epamw  was 'Sent  miiy  caused  thift 
Indian  to  make  his  escape,  and  consequently  the  overthrow  of  (he  voy- 
age ;  whereas  the  latter,  Sir  Ferdtnim^,  does  not  attribttte  ^it  lO  ihiL 
We  will  now  hear  him  again  upon  this  interesting  subject  :— 

,  . ; ;  1 : ■' 

*  If  in  this  lie  refers  to  tbow  Uikenb^  Hmt^  as  I  xdppoM,  he  seta  the  itunAer  bi^er 
than  others.  His  grandson,  F.  Oorges,  m  Ameriea  P<i«Weo{/&e.>  shys'Miwas'thetalini- 
ber  seised  by  //tin/. 

t    i  Smith  had  an  IndiaannSml  3lMiMM(wi|h  hiia  i»llu#yojn«a,  wliOBJio  «aiie«dlof» 
•t  Cape  Cod. 
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*  Hie  rtasona  of  my  undtriakvng  the  employment  for  the  island  of  CapttundL 

**  At  the  time  this  new  savage  [Epanoie]  came  nnto  me,  I  had  recoveiwl 
JiMocumetf  one  of  the  natives  I  sent  with  Capt.  C^ahumes  in  his  anhapp^ 
employment,  with  whom  1  lodged  Epenawy  who  at  the  first  hardly  under* 
stood  one  the  other's  speech,  till  after  a  while;  I  perceived  the  differeaa* 
wiBS  no  more  than  that  as  ours  is  foet\^en  the  northern  and  southeim 
people,  so  that  I  was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  made  of  my  pid  sewan^ 
whom  I  engaged  to  give  account  of  what  he  learned  by  oenforfu 
bcRween  themselves,  and  he  as  fkithftiHy  performed  it." 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Evanoto  and  Aasacvmiet  had  coii» 
trived  a  plan  of  escape  before  they  left  Ein^land,  and  also^  by  fiBdiiif  out 
fviiat  the  English  most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  •i3>uil<- 
dance  to  be  had  at  a  certain  place  in  tlieir  own  country,  prevailed  aptm 
them,  or  by  this  pretended  discovery  were  the  meam  of  the  vojNigo 
being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are  now  to  speak.  Still,  as  will  be  mavif 
Sir  f^rdinando  does  not  speak  as  though  be  bad  been  quite  so  iMBdh 
somely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  woods.  Gold,  it  has  been  ua^ 
was  the  valuable  commodity  to  which  E/pamnD  was  to  pilot  the  Englifb. 
GoTf^  proceeds: — 

*'They  [Capt.  Hohson  and  those  who  accompanied  him]  set  sail  m 
Jtme,  in  Anno  1614,  being  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  tliemselves  m 
«Tery  kind,  carrying  with  them  Epenow,  Aasojoomet  and  fVmaape^*  aoother 
nadve  of  those  parts  sent  me  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wigfat^t  for  tuy  betIM 
information  in  the  parts  of  the  country  of  his  knowledge :  wben  m  it 
pleased  Gkxl  that  tney  were  arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted 
from  place  to  place,  by  the  natives  themselves,  as  well  as  their  heartti 
could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor  where  Eptnaw  was  to  make 
good  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  mine,  no  doubt,^  the  pHnei- 
pal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  aboard ;  some  of  them  bemg  his  ht^ 
tfaers,  others  his  near  cousins,  for  relatives,]  who,  after  they  bad  com- 
muned together,  and  were  kindly  entertainea  by  the  captain,  deparfeed  ••• 
their  canoes,  promising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboard  again,  and 
bring  some  trade  with  them.  But  Epenow  privaA^y  /as  it  appeared)  had 
contracted  with  his  friends,  how  he  migiit  make  his  ^cape  without 
performing  what  be  had  undertaken,  being  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had 
told  me  he  was  to  do  though  with  loss  of  his  life.  For  otherwise,  if  it 
were  found  that  he  had  discovered  the  secrets  of  his  countiyj  he  wai 
sure  to  have  his  brains  knock t  out  as  soon  as  he  came  ashore  ;§  for  that 
cause  I  gave  the  captain  strict  charge  to  endeavor  by  all  means  to  pre^* 
vent  his  escaping  fcovn  them.  And  for  the  more  surety,  I  gave  order  ta 
have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  at  band  with  him; 
clothing  him  with  long  garments,  fiily  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if  ocoasioii 
should  require.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  fiHends  being  all  come  at 
the  time  appointed  with  20  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with 
4heir  bows  ready,  the  captain  calls  to  tliem  to  come  aboard ;  but  tliey  not 

*  Doubtless  Ihe  same  called  by  others  Manamet,  who,  it  would  seeiiv  from  Mr.  Jhtl'bwd, 
{Hist.  N.  Eng.  39.)  died  before  Epanow  escaped,  '*soon  after  the  ship's  orrival." 

f  How  he  came  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  e^irri^d  ofl*, 
of  whom  no  mention  is  made.  This  was  unquestionably  the  case,  forSvhpn  it  oanfie  to 
fce  a  common  thinr  for  vessels  to  bring  home  Indians,  no  immioii,  of  dyQtse,  tvould  b^ 
made,  etpecially  if  they  went  voluntarily,  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 

t  The  secrets  of  the  sandy  island  Capote,  or  the  neighboring  shores  of  Ce^e  Cocf, 
whatever  they  are  now,  existed  only  in  failn  of  such  sanguine  minds  as  Sir  Feidinarido 
and  his  adherents. 

$  We  need  no  better  display  of  tlie  cnd^ Bpamn,  vrplooC'of  faik  dunning  in  deep 
plots. 
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moTing,  he  speaks  to  Epenow  to  come  unto  biro,  where  he  was  in  tbe 
forecastle  of  the  ship,  be  being  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  between  the 
two  gentlemen  that  had  him  in  guard ;  starts  suddenly  from  them,  and 
coming  to  the  captain,  calls  to  his  friends  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in 
the  interim  slips  himself  overboard:  And  although  he  were  taken  hoUt 
of  by  one  of  the  company,  yet,  being  a  strong  and  heavy  man,  could  not 
be  stayed,  and  was  no  sooner  in  the  water,  but  the  natives,  [his  friends  in 
the  boats,]  sent  such  a  shower  of  arrows,  and  came  withal  desperately  so 
near  the  snip,  that  they  carried  him  away  in  despight  of  all  the  musquet- 
teers  aboard,  who  were,  for  the  number,  as  good  as  our  nt^tion  did  anbrd* 
And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that  particuuur  [voyage]  made  void,  and 
frustrate." 

From  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  Epanow  was  forci- 
bly retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  off,  by  the  English.  And  some 
relate*  that  he  attacked  Capt  Dtrmer  and  his  men,  supposing  they  had 
come  to  seize  and  carry  him  back  to  Ekigland.  It  is  more  probable,  wo 
think,  that  he  meant  to  be  revenged  for  his  late  captivity,  and,  according 
to  real  Indian  custom,  resolved  that  the  first  whites  should  aitone  for  it, 
either  with  their  life  or  liberty.  Crorgta  does  not  tell  us  what  his  brave 
<^musquetteers"  did  when  Epanoto  escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we 
learn  that  they  fired  upon  his  liberators,  kjlling  and  wounding  some,  but 
how  many,  they  could  only  conjecture.  But  there  is  no  room  for  con* 
jecture  about  the  damage  sustained  on  the  part  of  the  ship's  crew,  for  it 
IB  distinctly  stated  tbat  when  they  received  the  ^  shower  of  arrows,"  Capt 
Hobaon  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded.f  And  SmiUiX  says,  *^  So 
well  he  had  contrived  his  businease,  as  many  reported  he  intended  to  have 
surprised  the  ship ;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  efiected  to  his  liking,  before 
them  all  he  leaped  ouer  boont" 

We  next  meet  with  Epanow  in  1619.  Capt.  Hiomtu  Dormer^  or  Der^ 
nur^  in  the  employ  of  Sir  F,  Gorets^  met  with  him  at  Canoge,  the  place 
where,  five  years  before,  he  made  his  escape  from  Capt.  Hobson,  (jorgt$ 
writes,  ^  This  savage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape, 
end  reported  the  story  of  it.  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  he  came  from  me, 
and  was  one  of  my  servants,  and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been 
80  ill  used  as  to  be  forced  to  steal  away.  This  savage  was  so  cunning, 
that,  afler  he  had  questioned  him  about  me,  and  all  he  knew  belonged 
unto  me,  conceived  be  was  come  on  purpose  to  betray  him ;  and  [so] 
conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows  to  take  the  captain ;  thereupon  they 
laid  nands  upon  him.  But  he  being  a  brave,  stout  gentleman,  drew  his 
Bword  and  freed  himsslf,  but  not  without  14  wounds.  This  disasteSr 
forced  him  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  Virginia,  to  be  cured  of  his 
wounds.  At  the  second  return  [be  having  just  come  from  there]  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  and  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  nation 
are  subject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  those  parts." 

The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  same  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in 
which  some  of  Epanow^s  .company  were  slain.  ''This  is  the  last  time," 
says  a  writer  In  the  Historical  Collections,  *'that  the  soil  of  Martha% 
Vineyard  was  stained  with  human  blood ;  for  from  that  day  to  the  pres- 
ent [1807]  no  Indian  has  beeti  killed  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by 
an  Indian." 

In  relation  to  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians 
at  the  Vineyard,  Morion^  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade 
with  them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  the  men  slain  but  one  that 
kept  the  boat.    *<But  the  [captain]  himself  got  on  board  very  sore 

*  Dolknap,  Aner.  Biog.  i.  362.  f  Smitb'g  New  Eng. 

X  Ibid.  $  N.  Eng.  Memorial,  dQ,  eS, 
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wounded,  and  they  had  cut  off  bis  head  upon  the  cuddy  of  the  hoat 
had  not  his  man  rescued  him  with  a  sword^  and  so  they  got  him  away. 
Smtanto  was  with  Capt.  Dernier  at  this  tinie,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of 
Massasoit. 

We  may  have  occasion,  iti  another  chapter,  to  extend  our  notices  upon 
WTeral  matters  related  in  this. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Ofiht  naHves  Jtnoum  to  the  first  sMers  ofPUmouth. — Samosd — SqiMfdo — 
Massasoit — Tyariough — Aspinet — CaunecoTUxm —  Catjwbitant  —  Wrr- 
TUWAMET  —  Peksuot  —  HoBOMOK  —  Tokomahomon  •^—  ObhcctvMUHU — 
Namepashamet — Squaw-Sachem  of  Massach usetts —  Webcowet 

Welcome  Englishmen !  Welcome  Englishmen !  are  woris  so  inseparH- 
My  associated  with  the  name  of  Samosd,  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one 
without  the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  fiwt 
accents  our  pilgrim  fathers  heard  on  the  American  strand,  fVom  any 
native.  We  mean  intelligible  accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at 
Namskeket,  on  their  first  arrival,  they  heard  only  the  frightful  war- 
whoop. 

The  first  time  Indians  were  seen  by  the  pSlffrims,  was  upon  15th  Nov, 
1620.  "They  espied  5  or  6  people,  with  a  dog,  coming  towards  them, 
who  were  savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the  woods,  and 
whistled  the  dog  after  them."*  And  though  the  English  ran  towards 
them,  when  the  Indians  perceived  it  "  they  ran  awafy  might  and  main," 
and  the  English  "  could  not  come  near  them.'*  Soon  after  this,  Mortoii 
says  the  Indians  "  got  all  the  powaws  in  the  country,  who,  for  three  days 
together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish  maner  did  curse  and  execrate  them  with 
their  conjurations,  which  assembly  and  service  they  held  in  a  dark  and 
dismal  swamp.  Behold  how  Satan  labored  to  hinder  the  gospel  from 
coming  into  New  England !" 

It  was  on  Friday,  16th  March,  1621,  that  Samoset  suddenly  appeared  at 
Plimoulh,  and,  says  Mourt,  "  tie  very  boldly  came  all  alone,  and  alOhff 
th3  houses,  strait  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  suf 
feriiig  him  to  go  in,  as  undoubtedly  he  would,  out  of  his  boldness,"  JEl0 
was  naked,  **  only  a  leather  about  his  waist,  with  a  fringe  about  a  feipail 
long."  The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  •*  We  cast  ti 
horsman's  coat  about  him."  To  rewaid  them  for  their  hospitality,  Samosd 
pve  them  whatever  information  they  desired.  "  He  had,  say  they,, 
teamed  some  broken  English  amongst  the  Englishmen  that  came  to  fish 
atMonhiggon,  and  knew  by  name  the  most  of  the  captains,  commanders 
and  hiasters,  that  usually  come  [there.]  'He  was  a  man  free  in  speech, 
so  iar  as  he  could  express  his  mind,  and  of  seemly  carriage.  We  ques- 
tioned him  of  many  things:  lie  was  the  first  savage  we  could  n^eet 
withal.  He  sud  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Moratigson,  and  one 
of  the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof:  had  been  8  months  in  these  parts,  i( 

*  Relation  or  Journal  of  a  Plantation  settled  at  Plymouth,  in  N.  JEJ.,  usually  citev 
Mourfa  Relation.  It  was,  no  doubt,  written  by  several  of  the  company,  or  the  writefe 
wna  anisted  by  several.  Mdurt  seems  4o  have  been  -the  pabllsher.  I  have  M  serufH 
but  that  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Vains  is  correct,  viz.  that  J^ehard  Gardner  wai  tfM 
principal  author.  About  the  early  setUemeirt  of  aiiy  cbuairy,  there  never  was  m  fttore 
important  document.    It  was  printed  in  1622,  and  la  now  reprinted  in  the  Jfosf.  Hi^ 

Coi, 
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lying  hence  [to  the  eastward]  a  clay's  nail  with  a  great  wind,  and  5  days 
by  land.  He  discoursed  or  the  whole  countr}',  and  of  every  province, 
aud  of  their  safi^amoreS)  and  their  number  of  men,  and  strength."  ''He 
had  a  bow  and  two  arrows,  tiie  one  headed,  and  the  other  unbeaded. 
He  was  a, tali,  strait  man ;  the  hair  of  bis  head  black,  long  behind,  only 
short  before ;  none  on  his  face  at  all.  He  asked  some  beer,  but  we 
gave  him  strong  water  and  biscuit,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  and  pudding, 
and  a  piece  of  a  mallard;  all  which  he  liked  well."  ''He  told  us  the 
place  where  we  now  live  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that  about  4  years  ago  all 
the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there  is  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  remaining,  as  indeed  we  have  found  none ;  so  as  there 
is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  unto  it.  All  the  aflemoon 
we  spent  in  conmiunication  with ,  him.  We  would  gladly  been  rid  of 
him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night.  Then  we  thought 
to  carry  mm  on  ship-board^  wherewith  he  was  well  content,  and  went 
into  the  shallop ;  but  the  wmd  was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  ^ould 
not  return  back.  We  lodged  [with  him]  that  night  at  SUphtn  HopkM 
house,  and  watched  him." 

Thus,  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indian,  was  a  correspondence 
happily  begun.  He  left  Plimouth  the  next  morning,  to  return  to  Massch 
soitf  who,  be  said,  was  a  sachem  having  under  him  60  men.  The  Eng- 
lish having  left  some  tools  exposed  in  the  woods,  on  finding  that  they 
were  missmg,  rightly  judged  the  Indians  had  taken  them.  They  coni- 
plained  of  this  to  Samosd  in  rather  a  threatening  air.  "  We  willed  him 
(say  they)  that  they  should  be  brought  again,  otherwise  we  would  right 
ourselves."  When  he  left  them  '^he  promised  within  a  night  or  tw^o  to* 
come  again,"  and  bring  some  of  McuaasoWs  men  to  trade  with  them  in 
beaver  skins.  As  good  as  his  word,  Samoset  came  the  next  Sunday,  "and 
brought  with  him  5  other  tall,  proper  men.  They  had  every  man  a 
deer's  skin  on  him ;  and  the  principal  of  them  had  a  wild  cat's  skin,  or 
such  like,  on  one  arm.    They  had  most  of  them  long  hosen  up  to  theiir 

Soins,  close  made ;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leather: 
ey  were  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  They  are  of  complexion 
like  our  English  gipsies;  no  hair,  or  very  little  on  their  faces;  on  their 
heads  Ions  hair  to  their  shoulders,  only  cut  before;  some  trussed  up 
before  with  a  feather,  broadwise  like  a  fan ;  another  a  fox  tail  hanging 
out."  The  English  bad  charged  Samoset  not  to  let  any  who  came  with 
lum  brinff  their  arms ;  these,  therefore,  left  "  their  bows  and  arrows  a 

auarter  of  a  mile  from  our  town.  We  gave  them  entertainment  as  we 
lought  was  fitting  them.  They  did  eat  liberally  of  our  English 
victuals;"  and  appeared  very  fi*iendly;  "sang  and  danced  after  their 
manner,  like  anticks."  "  Some  of  them  had  Dieir  faces  painted  black, 
firom  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  four  or  five  fingers  broad:  others  after 
•ther  fashions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  four  skins,  but  we 
would  not  truck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  wished  them  to  bring  more, 
and  we  would  truck  for  all ;  which  they  promised  within  a  night  or  two, 
and  would  leave  these  behind  them,  though  we  were  not  willing  they 
should ;  and  they  brought  all  our  tools  again,  which  were  taken  m  the 
woods,  in  our  absence.  So,  because  of  the  day,  [Sunday,}  we  dismissed 
them  so  soon  as  we  could.  But  Samosety  our  first  acquaintance,  either 
was  sick,  or  feigned  himself  so,  and  would  not  go  with  them,  and  stayed 
with  us  till  Wednesday  morning.  Then  we  sent  him  to  them,  to  know 
the  reason  they  came  not  according  to  their  words ;  and  we  gave  him  m- 
hat,  a  pair  of  stockings  and  shoes,  a  shirt,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  aboul 
his  waist." 

iS(tiiiio«e(  returned  again,  the  next  day,  bringing  with  him  Souanto,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter.    He  was  "  the  only  native  (says  Mourt's  Rk. 
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LATioif )  of  Patuxet,  where  we  now  inhabit,  who  was  one  of  the  SO  [or 
24]  captives,  that  by  Hunt  were  cariried  away,  and  had  been  in  England, 
and  dwelt  in  Corn  hill  with  master  John  iSfoine,  a  merchant,  and  could 
■peak  a  little  English,  with  three  others.*'  They  brought  a  few  articles 
wr  trade,  bat  the  more  important  news  *'  that  their  great  sagamore,  Mas* 
SJLSOTT,  was  hard  by,"  whose  introduction  to  them  accordingly  followed. 

In  June,  1621,  a  boy,  John  BiUington^  having  been  lost  in  the  woodsy 
•everal  English,  with  Sqiuinto  and  Tokcanahanumj  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Nauset  in  search  for  him.  Smmnio  wtis  their  inteq)reter;  ^' the  other, 
Tokamahamon^  a  special  friend."  The  weather  was  &ir  when  they  set 
out,  **"  but  ere  they  bad  been  long  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  with  much  lightning  and  thunder,  insomuch  that  a  [water]  spout 
arose  not  far  from  them."  However,  thev  escaped  dangei*,  and  arrived  at 
night  at  Cummaquid.  Here  they  met  with  some  Indians,  who  informed 
them  that  the  boy  was  at  Nauset,  These  Indians  ti^atedthem  with  great 
kindness,  inviting  them  on  shore  to  eat  with  them. 

hfanough  was  sachem  of  this  place,  and  these  were  his  men.  *<Thejr 
brought  us  to  their  sachim,  (says  Mourt^)  or  governor,  whom  they  call 

Sanough^^  who  then  appeared  about  26  years  of  age,  ^  but  very  person* 
»le,  gentle,  courteous,  and  fair  conditioned,  indeed,  not  like  a  savage, 
save  for  his  attire.  His  entertainment  was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and 
his  cheer  plentiful  and  various."  Thus  is  portraved  the  amiable  character, 
J^anough,  by  those  who  knew  him.  We  can  aad  but  little  of  him  except 
His  wretched  fate.  The  severity  executed  upon  WiUutoamei  and  Peksuot 
caused  such  consternation  and  dread  of  the  English  among  many,  that 
they  forsook  their  wonted  habitations,  fkd  into  swamps,  and  lived  in 
unhealthy  places,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  until  many  died  with  diseases 
which  they  had  thus  contracted.  Among  such  victims  were  lycenaughj 
Aspinet,  Concconam,  and  many  more.  Hence  the  English  supposed  they 
were  in  PeksuoVa  conspiracy,  as  will  be  more  particularly  related  here^ 
after. 

While  the  English  were  vnth  fyanovgh  at  Cummaquid,  they  relate 
that  there  was  an  old  woman,  whom  they  judged  to  ne  no  less  thsB 
100  ^ears  old,  who  came  to  see  them,  liecause  she  had  never  seen 
Bnfflish,  ^yet  (say  they)  [she]  could  not  behold  us  without  breaking 
forth  ipto  great  passion,  weeping  and  crying  excessively."  They  inquired 
the  reason  of  it,  and  were  told  that  she  had  three  sons^  *^who,  when 
master  Hunt  was  in  these  parts,  went  aboard  his  ship  to  trade  with  him, 
and  he  carried  them  captives  into  Spain."  Squanto  being  present,  who 
was  carried  away  at  the  same  time,  was  acquainted  with  the  circum* 
stances,  and  thus  the  English  became  knowing  to  her  distress,  and  told 
ber  they  were  sorry,  that  Hunt  was  a  bad  man,  but  that  all  the  other 
English  were  well  disposed,  and  would  never  injure  her.  They  then 
gave  her  a  few  trinkets,  which  considerably  appeased  her. 

Our  voyagers  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  hanowk  and 
two  of  his  men.  Aaptnet  was  the  sachem  of  this  place,  to  whom  Squanto 
was  sent,  lyanough  and  his  men  having  sone  before.*  Sqtumto  havii^ 
informed  JSapind  that  his  English  friends  had  come  for  the  bov,  be 
*canie  (they  relate^  with  a  great  train,  and  brought  the  boy  with  nim,' 
one  carrying  him  tnrough  the  water. 

At  this  time,  Aspinet  had  in  his  company  ^noX  less  than  an  hundred^ 
half  of  whom  attended  the  boy  to  the  boisit,  and  the  rest  *' stood  alooi^^ 
with  their  bowa  and  arrows,  looking  on.  ABomd  delivered  up  the  boy  ifi 
«  formal  manner, '* behung  with  beads,  ann  made  peace  with  us;  we 

^  This  was  the  place  where  an  attack  was  maile  on  the  English  on  their  fiist  arrival, 
which  eauaad  ibem  to  be  much  on  tlieir  guard  at  this  time. 
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taitowiDg  %  knife  oo  him,  nm]  h^awm  on  another,  that  first  entertaiiuoill 
Jli^  bciy,  and  biv>ugbt  him  thither." 

i^fiot^ik  did  not  aooouifMtny  the  expedition  in  their  return-  firoitt 
Nftuaet,  hut  went  homlB  by  toud,  and  was  ready  to  entertain  the  conipaqjF 
OD  llieir  retuom.  From  eontmry  winds  and  a  want  of  fresh  water,  tiM 
Togpagers  wtere  obliged  to  touch,  again  at  Cummaquidb  **  There  (say  thugp^ 
:iM  inet  again  with  Jyanouf^  and  the  niost  of  his  town.**  **He,  belDg 
0ti]l  wiUing  to  gratify  us,  took  a  rundlet,  and  led  our  men  in  the  dark.s 
great  way  for  watery  but  eould  find  none  good,  yet  brought  such  as  thev» 
ifis  oo  his  neok  with  them.  In  the  meantime  the  women  joined  haiaA 
in  band,  singing  and  daueiug  before  the  shallop;*  the  men  also  showing 
di  the  kinmiess  they  eould^  fyanaugh  himself  taking  a  bracket  foMB 
about  his  neck,  And  hanging  it  about  one  of  us."  v 

They  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  of  Cummaquid  ftwak 
faafiiing  winds  and'  tides,  which  hfommigk  seeing,  the  next  mornhig  to 
ran  along  tlie  shore  after  th<era,  and  they  took  him  into  their  shallop  and 
Nfeomed  with  faimito  his^  lewn,  where  he  entertained  them  in  a  manner 
not  inferior  to  what  he  had  done  before.  They  now  succeeded  in  getting 
mter,  and  shoitly  after  returned  home  in  safety. 

While  at  Nauset,  the  English  heard  that  MtuMOMit  had  been  attacked 
and  carried  off  by  the  Narragansets,  which  led  to  the  expedition  €if 
SUatdiah  and  MerUm  against  CcBumbiiaid,  as  will  be  found  related  in  lue 


About  this  time,  six  sachems  of  the  neighboring  country  had  their 
fidelity  tested,  by  being  called  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  subjecting  themselMi 
fee  King  /omes,  as  wUl  be  found,  also,  in  that  lite.  But  to  return  again  te 
dtomet,  and  other  sachems  of  Cape  God. 

by  the  improTidence  of  a  cdmpany  settled  at  Wessagusctis,  under  die 
direction  pf  Mr.  Thomoa  Weston^  in  1632,  they  had  been  brought  to  ^a% 
▼flvy  brink  of  starveiion  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  fact,  the  Plimoudi 
people  were  but  very  little  better  off;  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  die 
Iniiansj  tibe  worst  of  consequences  niight  have  ensued  to  both  these 
jalkit  colonies.' 

As  the  winter  progressed,  the  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of 
l^reement  to  go  on  a  tracBng  voyage  among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  te 
Iwir  oom,  and  whatever  else  might  conduce  |o  their  livelihood.  tSS^Fiamle 
was  pilot  in  this  expedition,  but  he  died  before  it  was  accomplished,  and 
|he  record  of  his  death  stands  thus  in  Wjnslow^s  RieLATCONe— 

**But  here,  [at  Manamoyk,  since  Chatham,]  though  they  had  defiev^ 
mined  to  make  a  seceod  essay,  [to  pass  within  «be  shoals  «r  Cope  Cod,] 
vet  God  had  otherwise  disposed,  who  struck  Tisqxiardum  with  sicknesS^f 
nuMMnucb  as  he  there  died ;  which  (»x>ss6d  their  southward  trading,  and 
die  mofe,  because  the  master^s  sufficiency  was  mucb  doubted,  and  die 
season  very  tenipeetueas,  sjod  not  fit  to  go  upon  discovery,  havhig  i|» 
gaMelo  direct  them*" 

Thus  died  the  fampus  SquaniQ,  or  Tasqimntmiiy  in  December,  IGSSl 
^  him  the  ptlgriim  wwe  greatly  indebted,  although  be  often,  through 
extreme  folly  and  shortsightedness,  gave  them,  as  well  as  himself  and 
odieis,  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  in  the  fife  of  JMoMOSott  amd  MAmm^ 
will  appear. 


them.    Baron  Lahcntan  says  it  was  the  maoDcr  of  the  Iroquois  to  dance  ''lorsque 


*  It  was  a  ciistom  with  most  Indian  nations  to  dance  when  stran^rs  came  an\oitf 

to  dance  ''lorsque  m 


airMven 
lairedef 


rers  pessent  dans  learpali)  ou  que  leurs  ennemis  envoient  des  ambassadeurs  jporifr 
Kf  propositions  de  paix/^  Mtmoireg  de  L^Amerique,  n..'ilO^ 
t  His  disorder  was  a  fever, ''  bleeding  much  at  the  nose,  which  the  Indians  rcckqi> 
fatal  symptom."  He  desired  the  eovemor  would  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  go  taut 
Jb^iniiiea's  God,  "  bequeathing  ^is  things  to  sundry  of  his  English  friends,  as  reineai^ 
of  hit  love }  of  whom  we  have  a  great  Ion.''    JPniMf  otU  ofMrtdfiftd. 
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Thus,  at  the  commeDcement  of  the  voyage,  the  pilot  was  taken  away 
by  death,  and  the  expedition  came  near  being  abandoned.  Hbwever, 
before  Siquanto  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  friends  to  the 
sachem  of  Manamoick  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  knd 
entertained  in  a  manner  that  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age. 
It  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  as  none  of  the  En^ish  had  ever  been 
there  before,  and  were  utter  strangers  to  them.  AAer  they  had  refreshed 
them  ''with  store  of  venison  and  other  victuals, which  they  broujB^t 
them  in  great  abuDdance,**  they  sold  them  *^B  hogsheads  of  com  and 
htans,  thmgh  the  people  toere  bvi  ftw^ 

From  Manamoick  they  proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  but  could  do 
nothinff  there,  as  Mr.  WestorCs  men  had  ruined  the  market  by  giving  ''as 
much  for  a  quart  of  corn,  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  beaver's  skin."*  There- 
fore  they  returned  again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset, "  where  (he  sachem 
Aspinet  used  the  governor  very  kindly,  and  where  they  bought  8  or  10 
hogsheads  of  com  and  beans :  also  at  a  place  called  Matkumestf  where 
they  had  like  kind  entertainment  and  corn  also."  While  here,  a  violent 
storm  drove  on  shore,  and  so  damaged,  their  pinnace,  that  they  could  not 
cet  their  corn  on  board  the  ship ;  so  they  made  a  stack  of  it,  and  secured 
It  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  with  mats  and  sedge.  Aspinet  was 
desired  to  watch  and  keep  wildf  animals  from  destroying  it,  until  they 
could  send  for  it.  Also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concerned  with ; 
all  this  he  &ithfully  did,  and  the  governor  returned  home  by  land,  "  re- 
ceiving great  kindness  from  the  Indians  by  the  way." 

Some  time  after,  l^ndish  went  to  bring  the  com  left  at  Nauset,  and, 
as  usual,  gets  himself  into  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  One  of  Aspinefs 
men  happening  to  come  to  one  of  Standish^s  boats,  which  being  left 
entirely  without  guard,  he  took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  "  beads,  scis- 
sors, and  other  trifles,"  which  when  the  English  captain  found  ou^  "  he 
took  certain  of  his  company  with  him,  and  went  to  the  sachem,  telling 
him  what  had  happened,  and  requirinf|[  the  same  again,  or  the  party  that 
stole  them,"  "  or  dse  he  would  revenue  %t  on  them  before  his  depoHwrt^  and 
so  depc^ted  for  the  night,  ^refusing  whatsoever  kindness  they  offered,^ 
However,  the  next  morning,  Aspinetj  attended  by  many  of  his  men,  went 
to  the  English,  "  in  a  stately  manner,"  and  restored  all  the  "trifles ;"  for 
the  exposing  of  which  the  English  deserved  ten  times  as  much  repirehen- 
sion  as  the  man  for  taking  them. 

Squanto  being  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Pa- 

tuxet,  inquirers  for  an  account  of  that  calamity,  will  very  reasonably 

expect  to  find  it  in  a  history  of  his  life.    We  therefore  will  relate  all  that 

is  known  of  it,  not  elsewhere  to  be. noticed  in  our  progress.    The  extent 

of  its  ravages,  as  near  lis  we  can  judge,  was  froni  mrraganset  Bay,  to 

Kennebeck,  or  perhaps  Penobscot,  and  was  supposed  to  have  commenced 

about  1617,  and  the  length  of  its  duration  seems  to  have  been  between 

two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly  abated  in  1619.    The  Indians  gave 

a  fHghtful  account  of  it ;  saying  that  they  died  so  fyslt  **  that  the  living 

were  not  able  to  bury  the  de»!l."    When  the  English  arrived  in  the 

country,  their  bones  were  thick  upon  the  ^und  in  many  places.    This 

they  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  had  destroyed 

"  multitudes  of  the  barb^us  heathen  to  make  way  for  the  chosen  people 

of  God." 

''  Some  had  expired  in  fight,— the  brands 
Btill  itwted  in  their  bony  hands^— 
In  plague  and  Amine  some !" 

Oamfbxll 

*  At  this  time,  there  was  a  great  sickness  amonfr  the  Massachosett  Indians, "  bqi 
onlike  the  plag^i  if  not  the  same/'    No  particolan  m  it  are  recoided. 
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.  All  wars  and  disasters  in  those  days  were  thought  to  be  preceded  hy 
dome  strange  natural  appearance ;  or,  as  appeared  to .  them,  unnatural 
appearance  or  phenomenon ;  hence  the  appeairance  of  a  comet,  in  1618, 
was  considered  by  some  the  precursor  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  wJU  give  here,  from  a  furious  worfc,f  in  the  language  of  the 
kuChor,  an  interesting  passage,  relating  to  this  melancholy  period,  of  the 
history  of  the  people  ofMassdsott;  in  which  he  refers  to  ^tumto.  Afl^r 
relating  the  fate  of  a  French  ship's  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,  as 
extracted  in  the  life  of  Massasott^  in  continuation  of  the  account,  he 
proceeds  thus :  **  But  contrair  wise,  [the  Indians  having  said  ^  they  were 
so  many  that  Grod  eould  not  kill  ihem,"  when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  re- 
buked them  for.  their  *^  wickedness,"  telling  them  God  would  destroy 
them,]  in  short  time  after,  the  hand  of  God  fell  heavily  upon  them,  with 
such  a  mortall  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heaps,  as  they  lay  in  their 
houses,  and  the  living  that  were  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  would  ninne 
away  and  let  them  dy,  and  let  their  carkases  ly  above  the  ground  without 
buriall.  For  in  a  place,  where  many  inhabited,  there  hath  been  hut  one 
left  alive,  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest ;  th^  living  being  (as  it  seems) 
not  able  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowes,  kites,  and  vermine 
to  pray  upon.  And  the  bones  and  skulls  upon  the  Beverall  places  of 
their  habitations,  made  such  a  spectacle  after  my  comming  into  those 
parts4  that  as  I  travailed  in  that  forrest  nere  the  Masisachussets,  it 
seemed  to  me  a  new-found  Golgotha." 

Sir  Ferdinando  GorgeSy  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
coast  of  New  England.  After  his  design  failed  «t  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us 
that  be  sent  over  a  ship  upon  his  own  account,  which  was  to  leave  a 
company  under  one  V%neSf§  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  These 
were  his  own  servants,  and  he  ordered  **  then)  to  leave  the  shm  and  ship's 
company,  for  to  fblloiv  their  business  iti  the  usual  place,  (for  l  knew  they 
Would  not  be  drawn  to  seek  by  any  means,)  by  these,  and  the  help  of 
'those  natives  formerly  sent  over,  I  come  to  be  truly  informed  of  so  much 
as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  I  should  want  no  undertakers,  thou^ 
as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stav  there  the  winter  quarter  at  ex- 
treme rates,  an4  not  without  danger,  for  that  the  war||  had  consumed  the 
Baahaba,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with  such  men  of  action 
as  fbllowed  them,  and  those  that  remuned  were  sore  afflicted  with  the 
plague ;  for  that  the  country  was  in  a  manner  left  void  of  inhabitants. 
Notvnthstanding,  FineSf  and  the  rest  with  him  that  lay  in  the  cabins  with 
those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily,  (blessed  be  God 
fbt  it)  not  one  of  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  wnile  thev  stayed 
there."  Here,  although  we  are  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most 
important  facts,  yet  our  venerabre  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  haaitai 
particulars — I  mean  that  of  dates.    Therefore  we  gain  no  fhrther  data 

*  The  year  1618  seems  to  have  been  very  fraitfol  in  comets,  "  as  therein  no  less  than 
tamr  were  observed.^'  /.  Mitther'a  DUceurat  concerning  Comets,  108.  Boston,  12bm>. 
1^3.  There  may  be  seen  a  curious  passage  concerning  the  comet  of  1618  in  RushMorth^a 
IBtt,  Col.  of  that  year. 

t  New  English  Canaan,  IS,  by  y^iomas  Morton,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1637. 
'  i'Mf.  MMMi  firiit  «am6  Over  in  16S2.  He  settled  wit  Weymoadi.  AAer  great 
trouble  and  losses  from  those  of  a  different  religion,  he  was  banished  out  of  the  eountir, 
and  had  his  property  seqoetiered,  but  soon  after  returned.  He  died  in  York,  Me.,  164o. 
If  it  be  pretended  tnat  Morton  had  no  reiigionf  we  say,  "Judge,  nof  He  professed  to 
luive. 

6Mr.  Richard  Vines.  Ammm^paknted  to  the  Life,  by  Ferd.  Gorges,  Esq.  4to.  Load. 

I A  great  wv  among  the  IndiaQS  at  this  time  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  first  writers, 
'IMt  the  pttrtibolairit  bf  it  c&onol  be  knoWn.  It  seems  to  have  been  between  the  Tarratines 
•Ml  tribes  to  the  imi(iittiiiiiaflt4xbu 
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as  to  the  time  or  continuanoe  of  this  plague  amoDg  the  Indians;  for  Sir 
Ih'dinando  adds  to  the  above,  ^'and  this  course  I  held  some  years  to- 
gether, but  nothing  to  my  private  profit,'*  &c. 

In  Capt.  S'mi^^'ff.account  of  New  England,  published  in  1631,  he  has  a 
passage  about  the  plague,  which  is  much  like  that  we  have  given  above 
from  Morton,  The  ship  cast  away,  he  says,  was  a  fishing  vessel,  and 
the  roan  that  they  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  he  feared  his  God 
would  destroy  them,  their  king  mafle  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
collected  his  people  about  it  that  the, man  might  see  how  numerous  they 
were.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  demanded  of  the  Frenchman  whether 
his  God,  that  he  told  so  much  about,  had  so  many  men,  and  whether  they 
could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the  king  that  he  could,  they  derided 
him  as  before.  Soon  after,  th  e  plague  carried  oflf  all  of  the  Massach  usetts, 
5  or  600,  leaving  only  30,  of  whom  28  were  killed  bv  their  neighbors,  the 
other  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom  they  gave  their 
country.  The  English  told  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was  the  plague. 
Capt.  Smith  says  this  account  is  second  hand  to  him,  and  therefore  be|^ 
to  be  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  its  particulars. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  In- 
dian history. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  resided  at  a  place  called  Poka- 
noket  or  Pawkiinnawkut,  by  the  Indians,  which  is  now  included  in  the 
town  of  Bristol,  Rhpde  Island.  He  was  a  chief  renowned  more  in  peace 
than  war,  and  was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  friend  to  the  English,  notwith- 
standing they  committed  repeated  usurpations  upon  his  lands  and 
liberties. 

This  chiers  name  has  been  written  with  great  variation,  as  Woosamt- 
mdriy  Asvhmeguin,  Oosameqiierij  Osdmekvij  Owsatnequin,  Oiutamequin^ 
tlssameifuenj  Wasameeinf  &c. ;  but  the  name  by  whicn  he,  is  generally 
known  m  history,  is  tnat  with  which  we  commence  jbis  life.*  Mr.  Prince. 
in  his  Annals,  says  of  that  name,  ''the  printed  accounts  generally  spell 
him  Massasoit;  Goy.  Bradford  writes  hira  Massasoyty  and  Massasoyd; 
but  I  find  the  ancient  people,  fit>m  their  fathers  in  Plimouth  colony,  pro- 
nounced his  name  Md-sas-so-ii^  Still  we  find  no  inclination  to  change 
a  letter  in  the  name  of  an  old  friend,  which  has  been  so  long  established ; 
for  if  a  writer  suffer  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  himself,  he  knows  not 
where  to  sfop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  antimwryi 

It  has  oflen  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  as  Massasoit 
should  have  possessed  so  great  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been,  in- 
creased when  v^e  consider,  that  Indian  possessions  are  generally  .obtained 
by  prowess,  and  great  personal  courage.  We  know  of  none  who  could 
boast  of  such  extensive  dominions,  where  all  were  contented  to  consider 
themselves  his  friends  and  children.  PontiaCy  LUUe-tvrUei  Tecutnsehy  and 
many  more  that  we  could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theirs 
was  a  temporary  union,  in  an  emergency  of  war.  ,  That  Massasoit  should 
be  able  to  nold  so  many  tribes  together,  without  constant  war,  required 
qualities  belonging  .only  to  few.  That  he  was  not  a  warrior  no  one  will 
allow,  when  the  testimony  of  Annauoon  is  so  distinct  For  that  great 
chief  gave  Capt  Church  **&n  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had 
fonnerly,  in  the  wars  against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  served 
Anhme^in,  PhUif's  father." 

The  lunits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  ai'e 

*  Some  have  derived  the  name  of  Massackusetts  from  this  chief,  but  that  conjecture 
is  not  to  be  heeded.  Tf  any  man  knew,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  Kojrer 
Williams  did.  He  learned  from  the  Indians  themselves,  "that  the  Massachusetta  were 
called  so  from  the  Blue  Hills."  In  the  vocabulary  of  Indian  words,  by  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton,  the  definition  of  Massachusett  is,  "  an  hill  in  the  form  of  an  arrowy  s  head." 
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rather  uncertain,  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we  are  sure.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  following  extract,  that,  in  1647,  the  Nipmuks  were 
rather  uncertain  aboyt  their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  time 
to  Massasoit  and  at  another  to  the  Narragansets,  &c.,  as  circumstances 
favored.  "  The  Nopnat  [Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk]  Indians  having  noe  sachem 
of  their  own  are  at  liberty  j  part  of  them,  by  their  own  choice,  doe  apper- 
taine  to  the  Narraganset  sachem,  and  parte  to  tlie  Mohegens,"*  And 
certainly,  in  1660,  those  of  Qunbaog  belonged  to  MaasasoUj  or  fVassamegin^ 
as  he  was  then  called,  as  will  be  evident  from  facts,  to  be  found  in  the 
life  of  Uncos,  He  owned  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  between  Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays ;  extend- 
ing inland  between,  Pawtucket  and  Charles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satis* 
iactorily  ascertained,  as  was  said  before,  together  with  all  the  contiguous 
islands.  It  was  iilled  with  many  tribes  or  nations,  and  all  looking  up  to 
him,  to  sanction  all  their  expeditions,  and  settle  all  their  dimculties. 
And  we  may  remark,  flirther,  with  regard  to  the  Nipmuks,  that  at  one 
time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  more  probable,  for  in 
Philip^s  war  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  them,  and  when 
any  of  his  men  made  an  escape,  their  course  was  directly  into  the  country 
of  the  Nipmuks.  No  such  intercoui*se  subsisted  between  the  Narragansets 
and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Narragansets  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks,  with  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  had  joined  in  the  war,  he  was  at 
first  fired  upon,  though  afterwards,  when  two  additional  heads  were 
brought,  they  were  received. 

MassasoU  had  several  places^of  residence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount 
Hope,  or  Pokanoket.  The  English  early  gave  it  the  name  of  Mopnt 
Hope,  but  from  what  circumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose 
the  words  Mount  Hope  corrupted  from  the  Indian  words  Mon-topf\  hut 
mth  what  reason  we  are  not  informed.  Since  we  have  thus  early 
noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chiefs,  before  jJroceeding  with  the  life  of 
the  first  of  the  Wampahoags,  we  will  give  a  description  6f  it.  It  appears 
to  the  best  advantage  from  the  village  of  Fall  River,  in  the  town  of  Troy, 
Massachusetts,  from  which  it  is  distant  iabout  four  miles.  From  this  place, 
its  top  very  much  resembles  the  dome  of  the  state-house  in  Boston,  as 
seen  from  many  places  in  the  vicinity,  at  four  or  five  miles'  distance.  Its 
height  by  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  200  feet.|  It  is  very  steep 
on  the  side  towards  Pocasset,  and  its  appearance  is  very  regular.  To  its 
natural  appearance  a  gentleman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add  materi- 
ally, by  placing  upon  its  summit  a  circular  summer-house,  and  this  is  a 
mincipai  reason  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Massachusetts  state-house. 
This  mount,  therefore,  since  some  time  previous  to  18124,  does  not  appear 
as  in  the  days  of  Massctsoii^  and  as  it  did  to  his  early  friends  and  visitors, 
Winslow  and  Hamden. .  It  was  sufficiently  picturesque  without  such  ad- 
dition, as  an  immense  8tone§  originally  formed  its  summit,  and  completed 
its  domelike  appearance.  The  octagonal  summer-house  being  placed 
upon  this,  completes  the  cupola  or  turret.    From  this  the  view  of  Provi- 

*  Records  of  the  U.  Col.  in  Hazard,  ji.  92. 

f  Aldett' aCoWeclAon  of  Epitaphs,  iv.  68d.  President  Stiles,  in  his  liotes  to  the  second 
edition  of  Church's  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  7,  spells  it  Mont-haupf  but  it  is  Qot  so 
in  the  text  of  either  edition.  Moreover,  we  have  not  hnar  able  to  discover  that  Mon^op 
is  derived  from  Indian  words,  and  do  not  hesitatQ  to  pronounce  it  a  corruption  o{  the 
two  English  words  commonly  used  in  naming  it. 

t  Yamoyden.  269.  , 

\  By  some,  this  has  been  called  Philip*s  chair^  and  some  modem  book^iakers  have 
ventured  to  say  it  resembles  that  piece  of  furnituice.  We  should  be  ? lad  to  know  'm 
what  respect ;  hating  personally  examined  it,  we  can  assure  the  reaj&t  that  no  such 
resemblance  appeared  to  us. 
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dence,  WarreO),  Bristol^  and,  indeedi  the  whole  8iirrQundiD|f  countiy,  is 
very  beautiful. 

This  eminence  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  napie 
Pokanoketj  which  signified  in  their  language  ffie  wood  or  land  on  ike 
oiher  side  of  the  water,  and  to  the  Wampanoags  by  the  name  Sowwama* 
'  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here,  that  Kuequendku  was  the  name  of  the 
place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands.  Mr.  Heckewelder  says,  it  signified 
the  grove  of  the  long  pine  trees,  "^here  was  a  place  in  Middleborough, 
and  another  inRaynham,  where  he  spent  some  part  of  particular  seasons, 
perhaps  the  sumnier.  The  place  in  Kaynb^m  was  near  Fowling  Pond, 
and  he  no  doubt  had  many  others. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  is  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  accoctot,  that  set 
foot  upon  the  shores  of  New  England.  This  was  in  1586,  about  seven  years 
after  he  had  taken  possession,  and  named  the  same  country  New  Eng- 
land, or  New  Albion,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  continent  It  is  an 
error  of  long  standing,  that  Prince  Charley  named  the  countj^  New 
England,  and  it  even  now  so  stands  upon  the  pages  of  history,  liut  it  is 
very  clear  that  Sir  FVancis  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it.  American 
historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fiirther  than  Prince  and  Robertson^  and 
hence  assert  that  Capt.  iS^t^A  named  the  country  New  England.  We  will 
now  hear  Smith*  on  this  matter.  ^^New  England  is  th&t  part  of  America, 
in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  JVbtMt  Jllbion,  in  the  South  S^a,  discovered 
by  the  most  memorable  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  his  voyage  about  the 
world,  in  regard  whereof,  this  is  stUed  JVew  EngUmd,** 

Capt.  Smvth,  in  1614,  made  a  suryey  of  the  coast  of  What  is  now  New 
England,  and  because  the  country  was  already  named  New  England,  or, 
which  is  the  same.  New  Albion,  upon  its  lyestem  coast,  he  thought  it 
most  proper  to  stamp  it  anew  upon  the  eastern.  Therefore  Capt  SmUk 
neither  takes  to  himself  the  honor  of  naming  New  England,  as  some 
writers  of  authority  assert,  nor  does  he  give  it  to  King  CharUs,  as  Dr. 
Robertson  and  many  others,  copying  him,  have  done. 

The  noble  and>generous  minded  Smith,  unlike  •Americus,  would  not 
permit  or  suffer  his  respected  fi'iend  and  cotemporary  to  he  deprived  €i 
aKiy  honor  due  to  him  in  his  day ;  and  .to  which  we  may  attnbute  the 
revival  of  tlie  name  New  England  in  1614. 

It  was  upon  some  part  of  Cape  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigator 
landed.  He  was  visited  by  the  **  king  of  the  country,"  who  submitted  his 
territories  to  him,  as  Hioh  had  done  on  the  western  cbast.  After  several 
days  of  mutual  trade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time 
the  natives  became  greatly  attaehed  to  @ir  Prancis,  he  departed  for 
England.  Whether  the  **king  of*the  country"  here  mentioned  were 
Massasoit,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  as  our  accounts  do  not  give 
any  name;  but  it  was  upon  his  dominions  that  this  first  landing  was 
Boade,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  proper  to  be  thus  particular,  and 
which,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Smith  landed  in  m^ny  places  upon  the  shores  of  Massaswt,  one  of 
which  places  he  named  PUmauth,  which  happened  to  be  the  same  which 
now  bears  that  name. 

Our  accounts  make  Capt.  Bartholomew  GosnM  the  next  visitor  to  the 
shores  of  Massasoit,  after  Sir  Francis  Drake*  His  voyage  was  in  160St, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  came  in  a  direct  course  from  CNdto  New  Eng^ 
land.t    He  landed  in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Fhtncis  did  16  yBtff» 

before. 

■  - 

*  See  Ins  *^  Description  of  N.  England/'  and  the  error  may  henceforth  be*  dispensed 
with.  , 

t  The  roate  had  hitherto  been  by  the  Canaries  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voy^ 
to  and  from  New  England  took  up  neariy  a  year's  time. 
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We  can  know  nothing  of  the  edrly  times  of  Massasoit,  Our  next 
visitor  to  his  country,  that  we  shall  here  notice,  was  CUpt.  Thomas  Der^ 
meri  This  was  in  May,  1619.  He  sailed  for  Monhigon;  thence,  in  that 
month,  for  Virginia,  in  an  open  pinnace ;  consequently  was  obliged  to 
keep  close  in  shore.  He  found  places  which  had  been  inhabited,  but  at 
that  time  contained  none ;  and  farther  onward  nearly  all  were  dead,  of  a 
great  sickness,  which  was  then  prevailing,  but  nearly  abated.  When  be 
came  to  Plimouth,  all  were  dead.  From  thence  be  traveled  a  day's 
journey  into  the  country  westwai-d,  to  Namasket,  now  Middleboi-ough. 
From  this  place  he  sent  a  messenger  to  visit  Massasoit,  In  this  expedi- 
tion, he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  from  Massaso>Ws  people,  who  had  been 
cast  away  three  years  before. 

But  to  be  more  particular  with  Capt.  Dermer,  we  will  hear  him  in  his 
own  manner,  which  is  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Samud  Purchase^  the  com- 
piler of  the  Pilgrimage,  dated^27th  Dec.  1619. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  my  savage's  [Squanto^s]  native  countiy,  (finding  al! 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day's  journey,  to  a  place  called  J^ummastaquytj 
where  finding  inhabitants,  I  despatched  a  messenger,  a  day's  jonmey 
fiurther  west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  bordereth  on  the  sea ;  whence  came  to 
see  me  two  kings,  attended  with  a  guard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being 
w^  satisfied  with  that  my  savage  and  I  dispoursed  unto  them,  (being  do* 
sirous  of  novelty,)  gave  me  content  in  whatsoever  I  demanded  ;  where  I 
found  that  former  relatibns  were  true.  Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman, 
and  i^lerwards  another  at  Masstachusit,  who  three  years  since  escaped 
shipwreck  at  the  north-east  of  Cape  Cod."* 

W6  have  mentioned  his  internew  with  Massasoit^  which  we  supposed 
was  one  of  tbe  kings  mentioned  in  the  letter.  ^yLoJdtqaina  was  no  doubt 
the  .other. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dermer  says  the  Indians  would  have  killed  him 
at  Namasket,  had  not  Squanto  entreated  hard  for  him.  ''Their  desire  otf 
revenge  (he  adds)  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many 
of  them  oa  board,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  with  their  murderers 
and  small  shot,  when  (as  they  say)  they  offered  no  injviry  on  their  parts." 

Mr.  TTfomctt  Mo7ion,f  the  author  who  made  himself  so  merry  at  the 
expense  of  the  pilgrims  of  piimouth,  has  the  following  passage  concern- 
ing these  Frenchmen : — ^  It  fortuned  some  few  yeai*es  before  the  Eriglish 
came  to  inhabit  at  new  Plimmouth-in  New  England,  that,  upon  some 
distast  given  in  tbe  Massachuesets  Bay,  by  Freiiehmen,  then  trading  there 
with  tbe  natives  for  beaver,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that 
they  killed  manie  of  them,  burned  their  shipp,  then  riding  at  anchor  by 
an  island  there,  now  called  Peddock*i  blandy  m  memory  of  Leonard  Ptd- 
dach  that  landed  there^  (where  manv  wilde  anckies|  haunted  that  time, 
which  bee  thought  bad  bin  tan»e,)  distributing  them  unto  five  sachems 
which  were  lords  of  the  severall  territories  adjoyning,  they  did  keep  them 
80  lon^  as  they  lived,  only  to  sport  themselves  at  them,  and  made  these 
five  Frenchmen  fetcb  them  wood  abd  water,  which  is  the  general!  worke 
they  require  of  a  servant.  One  of  these  five  men  outliving  the  rest,  had 
learned  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their  bloudy 
deede :  saying  that  Crod  would  be  angry  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  in  his  displeasure  destroy  them ;  but  tbe  salvages  (it  seems^  boast-^ 
ing  of  their  strength)  replyed,  and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  that  God 
could  not  kill  them."  l%is  seems  to  be  the  sante  story,  6nly  differently 
told  from  that  related  above  from  S/nUL 
■   ■iiii         '  >  .  ■    ,  I       .,..,, ■ .,.. . 

*  This  extract  is  in  Dcans^a  notes  to  Morton, 

t  In  his  <<  iV«io  Canaan,^  22,  23. 

X  Modern  naturalists  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquanted  with  this 
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themselves  of  a  ponio: 
proceedings,  he  was  at  first  unacquuDled,  and  sent  occasio Dally  some 
of  his  men  lo  observe  their  strange  motions.  Very  few  of  these,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  ho  sent  one  of  hia  men,  wlio  had 
been  some  time  with  the  English  fishing  vesaels  about  the  country  of  the 
Kennebect,  and  had  learned  a  little  of  their  language,  to  observe  more 
Strictly  what  was  progressing  among  the  intruders  at  his  place  of  Patuxet, 
which  was  now  called  Plimouth.  This  was  in  March,  1331,  as  before 
related. 

We  have,  in  speaking  of  Samoset  and  Squtmto,  observed  that  it  wsa 
through  the  agency  of  the  former  that  a  linovrledge  was  wined  of  JMiMJOMtf. 
It  was  upon  22  March,  1621,  that  they  brought  the  welcome  news  to  Pli- 
mouth, that  ibeir  chief  was  near  at  hand;"  "and  they  brought  with  them 
(aay  the  pilgTimsj  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  some  red  herrings,  newly 
taken  and  dried,  nut  not  salted ;  and  signified  unto  us,  that  tbcirgreat  saga- 
inore,  MaiaatoH,  was  hard  by,  mih  QuaAyuina,  his  brother.  Thev  could 
not  well  express  in  Enghsh  what  they  would  ;  but  after  an  hour  the  king 
came  to  the  top  of  an  hill  [supposed  to  be  that  now  called  Watat/n't,  on 
the  south  side  of  Town-brook]  over  against  hh,  and  had  in  his  train  60 
men,  that  we  could  well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  wore  not  will- 
ing to  send  our  governor  to  them,  and  they  unwilling  to  come  to  us :  so 
Squanio  went  again  unto  him,  who  brought  word  that  we  should  send 
one  to  parley  with  bim,  which  we  did,  which  was  EdiBord  Waiakne,  to 
know  his  mind,  and  to  signify  the  mind  and  will  of  our  governor,  which 
was  to  have  trading  and  peace  with  him,  Wu  sent  to  the'hing  a  pair  of 
knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  iL  To  Quadtqaina  we  sent 
likewise  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear,  and  withal  a  pot  of 
strong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter,  which  wi>rt> 
■II  willingly  accepted." 

The  Englishman  then  made  a  speech  to  him,  about  his  king's  love  and 
goodness  to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  he  accepted  of  him  as  bis  frinnd 
and  ally,  "He  liked  well  of^  the  speech,  [say. the  English,)  and  heard  it 
attentively,  though  the  interpreters  did  not  well  express  it.  Alter  he  bad 
eaten  and  drunk  himself  and  given  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked 


I  aH«rd  and  snnor  which  he  bad  an,  vkiLJiOiaMioo 
■  nde,  onr  nwaseugtir  i^owed  bi» 
I  be  hfi  bim  ia  the  ^pstody  oC 
r  tb*  brook,  and  adm^  20  men 
boKuea  for  oui-  mmrager." 
English,  they  met  btm;  with  sir 
nl  of  hii  men  wer^  .with  him, 
nd.  Tbey  were  cMKl|jcted  to  a. 
a  green  ru^  was  sprranupoD  ibe 
ano  bis  chiefe  lo  ait  qof  n  upon. 
idby  a  drummer  aaj  l^mpeter 
e  anolfaer,  aJl  gat  rfaiini<  Some 
r  drank  to  MastaaifU,  wbo  in  hiB 
lim  aweal  all  the  while  pfter." 
I,  which  stipulated,  that  neither 
do  bun  to  the  Englieli,  and  that 
punished  by  them  ;  a<id  that  if 
of  bis  people,  they,  tiije  EngliA, 
J  did  unjustly  war  a^Dst  him, 
tha  Engliab  wem  to  aid|  liim,  sjid  be  was  to  do  iihe  bb|iw  in  hie  tiini,  and 
by  so  duin^  King  Jam»»  would  esteem  him  bis  friend  apd  ally. 

"All  which  (they  say)  the  king  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  was  anplaud- 
ad  of  his  follaw«ra."  And  they  add,  "  All  the  while  he  sat  by  tne  gov- 
enior,  he  trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  "a  very  lumr  man,  in  his  best  year^  an 
able  body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  speech;  in  his  atiire  little 
or  aothing  differing  from  tlie  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  cliain  of 
white  bone  beads  about  his  neck ;  and  at  it,  behind  hie  neck,  hangs  a  litlla 
ba^  of  tobacco,  which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  drink.*  His  fece  was 
pamted  with  a  sad  red  like  muney,  and  oiled  both  head  and  fece,  tliat  he 
looked  greasily.  All  his  followeis  likewise  were,  in  their  faces,  in  port  or 
in  whole,  painted,  some  black,  some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  white ; 
■ome  with  crosses  and  other  antic  works;  some  had  skins  on  them,  aod 
some  naked;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  appearance.  The  king  bad  in  his 
bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  long  knife.  He  marvcned  much  at 
our  trumpet,  and  some  of  bis  men  would  sound  it  as  well  as  they  could. 
Samoafi  and  Squanto  stayed  all  night  with  us."  Maaaatoit  retired  into 
tlie  woods,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  English,  and  there  encamped  at 
night  wilh  his  men,  women  and   children.     Thus  ended  March  22di 

\m. 

During  his  first  visit  to  the  English,  he  eitpreased  great  signs  of  fear, 
and  during  the  treaty  could  not  refrain  from  trembling.f  Thus  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  hut  tootiU  Ituii  Oi^rt  had 
fuver  been  toorie  and  made. 

It  was  agreed  thai  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by, 
in  a  few  days,  and  live  there  all  summer.  "That  night  we  kept  good 
watcti,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  danger,  "nie  next  morning 
divers  of  their  people  came  over  to  us,  hoping  to  get  some  victuals  aa 
we  imagined.     Some  of  them  told  us  the  tung  would  have  some  of  us 

*  We  have  been  uked  what  thii  drinking  of  lobBcco  meuH.    We  an  canSdent  il 

In  ilie  year  1646,  we  find  Ihii  entry  in  ihe  Plimoulh  records  i^'  Anlhony  Thicker  and 
OeoTgt  Pole  were  chosen  a  comiliee  lo  draw  vp  an  onler  Fonccmeing  disorder]}'  drinke- 
ag  ariobncco."  Rev.  Roj-er  Waiimu  wys,  in  his  Key,"  Generallv  all  the  men  throngb- 
out  Ihe  country  have  8  lobacco-bw,  mib  a  [Bpe  in  il,  bansiiv  ■*  tneir  bark." 

1  And,  with  Ihii  facl  hefora  hioi.llie  antfaor  oT"  IWu  oftlu  Indiam"  ttyt,  the  Irsaty 
was  made  wilb  Miitratioii  and  charfiiiiitit  on  Ihe  put  of  Maimtit ! 
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come  to  see  him.  Capft.  Standish  and  bcuic  AMerUm  went  yenterotwly, 
who  were  welcomed  of  him  after  their  manner.  He  gave  them  three  or 
four  ground  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot  yet  conceive,  (they  con- 
tinue,) bat  that  he  is  willing  to  have  peace  with  us ;  for  they  have  seen 
our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work  and 
fowling,  when  as  they  offered  them  no  harm,  ad  they  miglit  easily  have 
done ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  Narrohi- 
gansets,^  that  are  at  war  with  him^  against  whom  he  thinks  we  majr  be 
sonl^e  strength  to  him;  foi*  our  pieces  are  temble  Unto  them.  This 
morning  they  stayed  till  10  or  11  of  the  clock;  and  our  governor  bid 
them  send  the  king's  kettle,  and  filled  it  with  peas,  which  pleased  them 
well ;  and  so  they  went  ^heir  way."  Thus  ended  the  first  visit  of  Mca- 
$€uoit  to  the  pilgrims.  We  should  here  note  that  he  ever  after  treated 
the  English  with  kindness,  and  the  peace  now  concluded  was  undisturbed 
for  nearly  40  years.  Not  that  any  writing^  or  articles  of  a  treaty,  of 
which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  his  fi'iendly 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart. 

The  pilgrims  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  Narragan- 
sets.  But  if  this  were  the  case^  it  Could  have  been  nothing  more  than 
some  small  skirmishing. 

Meanwhile  Squmdo  and  Saan^aet  remained  with  the  English,  instructing 
them  how  to  hve  in  their  country ;  equal  in  all  respects  to'  Bjobimon 
Crusot^s  man  Friday,  and  had  De  Foe  lived  in  that  age  he  might  have 
made  as  good  a  story  from  their  history  as  he  did  from  that  of  Mexander 
Selkirk. — *^  Squanto  went  to  fish  [a  day  or  two  after  MasstuoU  left]  for 
eels.  At  night  he  came  home  with  as  many  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand, 
which  our  people  were  glad  of  They  were  fat  and  sweet.  He  trod 
them  out  with  his  feet,  and  so  caught  them  with  his  hands,  without  any 
other  instrument." 

This  Sqttardo  became  afterwards  an  important  personage  in  Indian 
politics,  and  some  of  his  mancBUvres  remind  us  of  some  managing 
politicians  of  our  own  times.  In  1622,  he  forfeited  his  life  by  plotting 
to  destroy  that  of  Massasoit,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Hobo- 
mok.  On  that  occbsiou,  Massasoit  went  hiinself  to  Plimouth,  '*  being 
much  offended  and  enraged  against  Tisqucmtum  ;^  but  the  governor 
succeeded  in  allaying  his  wrath  for  that  time.  Soon  after,  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  entreat  the  governor  to  consent  to  his  death ;  the  governor 
said  he  deserved  death,  out  as  he  knew  not  how  to  get  along  without 
hini  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  him. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  Massasint  soon  sent  the  same  messenger 
again,  accompanied  by  many  others,  who  offered  many  beaver  skins  if 
Tisquantum  might  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the 
name  of  Mcuaasoit,  as  being  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (says  Window,)  by 
our  first  articlies  of  peace,  we  could  not  retain.  But  6ut'of  respect  to  the 
English,  they  wouM  not  seize  him  without  their  consent    Massoioit  had 

- —        —  I'  ■  1.  ■  _  ■  ■  ■    I  ■  _    _ 

*  Few  Indian  names  have  been  spelt  more  ways  than  this.    From  the  nature  of  the 
J..    1  : '       .J    .  .L  .  .     •.!  1.    •■^.^j^jjji^nsiitand  Nantigan- 

Ies,  Calunder.-—fianoh\ttgBn'' 
„  -Nanhprganset,  Jui^t  Johnson^a  Ly^  of 
Om,  6rretfn«.»— These  are  bai  few  of  the  permutations  without  ue  r,  and  those  with  it 
an  still  more  numerous. 

Tlie  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  Kmghty  in  her  Journal,  22  and  23. 
says,  at  a  place  where  she  happened  to  put  up  for  a  night  in  that  country,  she  heara 
some  of  the  "  town  topers''  disputing  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Narraganset.  "  One 
said  it  was  so  named  oy  Indians,  because  there  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodigious  height 
and  bi^ess,  who  quoted  an  Indian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could 
not  write  it.''  Another  said  it  meant  a  celebrated  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  sum> 
m'er,  and  "  as  hot  as  could  be  imagined  in  the  winter.'' 
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sent  bi«  own  hQi^  to  tie  used  in  cuttiog  off  bis  head  and  hands,  whicb 
WiBre  to  be  bripught  to  him.  .  , 

4leautimc  Squanio  came  and ,  delivered  himself  up  to  the  governor^ 
charging  Hohovimk  with  his  averthrow,  and  telling  him  to  deliver  him  or 
nojt  to  tbe  messeogei^  of  MwsasoiJ^  as  he  thought  fit.  It  seems  from  the 
narrative  that,  as  the  governor  was  about  to  do  it,  they  grew  impatient  at 
the  delay,  and  wept  olf  in  a  rage.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  a  boat  in  the  harbor,  which  the  governor  pretended 
iqjght  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had  been  a  rumor  that  the  French 
iiaa  nieditated  breaking  up  the  settlement  of  the  English  in  this  region*. 
This,  however,  was  doubtless  only  a  pretence,  and  employed  to  wear  out 
the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitors.  Hence  that  MassaaoU  should  for 
some  time  after  '*  seem  to  frown"  on  the  English,  as  they  complain,  is 
certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  summer,  in  June  or  July,  MasaaaoU  was  visited  by  several 
of  the  English,  among  whom  Vfaa  Me.  Edward  WinsloWj  Mr,  Sttofhen 
HopkinSi  and  Squaanio  as  their  interpreter.  The^r  object  was  to  finaout 
his  place  of  residence,  in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for 
assistance;  to  {ceep  good  the  friendly  correspondence  commenced  at 
Plimouth ;  and  especially  to  cause  him  to  prevent  his  men  from  hanging 
about  them,  and  living  upon  them,  which  was  then  considered  very,  bur- 
densome, as  they  had  begun  to  grow  short  of  provisions.  That  their 
visit  might  be  acceptable,  they  took  along,  for  a  preseQt,  a  trooper's  red 
coat,  wiSi  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copper  chain ;  with  these  Massasoit 
was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  The  chain,  they  told  him,  he  must  send 
as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  wished  to  visit  xhe^u  so  that  they  might 
not  be  imposed  upon  by  strangers. 

>When  the  English  arrived  at  Pokanoket,  Massasoit  was  absent,  but 
was  immediately  sent  for.  Being  informed  that  he  was  coming,  the 
English  began  to  prepare  to  shoot  ofif  their  ffuns ;  this  so  firightened  the 
women  and  children,  that  they  ran  away,,  and  would  not  return  until  the 
interpreter  assured  them  that  they  need  not  fear  *,  and  when  Massasoit 
arrived,  they  sialuted  him  b^  a  discharge,  at  which  he  was  very  much 
ela^ ;  and  ^  who,  after  their  manner,  (says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly 
weioomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house,  and  set  us.  down  by  him,  where, 
having  delivered  our  message  and  presents,  and  having  put  the  coat  on 
his  back,  and  the  chain  about  his  neck,  he  was  not  a  litde  proud  to  behold, 
himself,  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely  attired."*  A  new 
treaty  was  now  held  with  him,  and  he  very  good-naturedly  assented  to 
all  that  was  desured.  He  then  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  many  of  them 
being  assembled  to  see  the  English,  which,  as  near  a»  they  could  leani 
its  meanmg,  acquainted  thepi  with  what  CQUrse  they  nught  pursue  in 
rei^ard  to  the  English.  Among  other  things,  he  said,  ^  Am  Inot  McusasoiL 
commander  of  the  cow^hy  about  fi^  ?  Is  not  such  and  swh  places  mt«e,  and 
ihepet^k  of  ihemf  Thejf  ikaO,  takfi  their  skins  to  the  English."  This  his 
people  applauded.  In  his  speech,  "  he  named  at  least  thirty  places,"  over 
which  he  had  control.  "  This  being  ejided,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us, 
a^d  fell  to  discoursing  of  England  and  of  the  king's  majesty,  marvelling 
that  he  should  live  without  a  wife."  He  seems  to  have  been  embittered 
against  the  French,  and  wished  "  us  not  to  suffer  them  to  come  to  Narra- 
ganset,  for  it  was  King  Jamet^s  country,  and  he  was  Kin^  Jameses  man.** 
He  had  no  victuals  at  this  time  to  give  to  the  English,  and  ni^ht  coming 
on,  they  retired  to  rest  supperless.  He  had  but  one  bed,  if  so  it  m^Sfht  he 
called,  ^  being  oi^  ptanks  laid  a  foot  flrom  the  ground,  and  a  thin  mat 


*  Mloure»  S<elaiian,  in  Col,  Mom.  Hut.  Soc. 
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upon  theti).'^  '^  He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with  hfanself  and  Mb  wUe^  tbcjf 
«t  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for  Want 
af  roofri,  prelned  by  and  U|Km  us;  so  that  w»  were  worse  weary  of  oar 
locking  tfcaa  of  our  jonmev.'' 

*^The  next  day,  many  of  thmit  sachims  or  |Mtty  fgorem6n  come  toaili 
ti^  and  many  of  their  men  also.  There  thef  went  to  their  mamar  of 
gitoties  for  skins  and  knives."  It'  is  amusitiffto  leam  that  the  Englidi 
triod  to  get  a  chanee  in  iliis  gambling  afSiiir.  l%ey  say,  <^  There  we  ahaL- 
.1«iiged  £etn  to  shoot  with  mem  fbr  skhis,"  but  they  were  too  cunning  §m 
thc^,*on]y  thiftV  denred  lo  see  one  of  ue^sbooc  at  a  maiic ;  who  shootii^ 
W4th  iiail  shot,  they  wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  fuil  of  holes." 

The  B«fxt  day,  about  one  o'ctock,  MbmosoU  brought  two  large  fisiiea 
«tid  boiled  thetn ;  but  the  pilgrims  still  thought  their  chance  for  refiwah^ 
tnentrvery  smalt,  as  **tfiere  were  at  least  forty  Tookmff  for  a  share  in  theraf^ 
but  moM^  as  it  was,  it  came  very  tir^Iy,  as  they  had  fasted  two  nightl 
mad  a  dliy.    The  English  now  left  him,  at-  which  he  was  very  sorro^mi 

^  V^ry  importudaM  he  was  (says  our  author)  to  have  us  stav  withtbtiib 
lotiger.  But  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  heme,  and  feared  wit 
should  either  be  iight-headed  for  want  of  sleep ;  for  what  with  bad  h  ~  _ 
the  aavages*  barbarous  sinaing,  (for  they  used  to  sing  themselves  asleep,]  lioa 
and  fleas  w^lthin  doors,  and  muidcetoes  without,  we  could  hardly -sleep  all  the 
lime  of  oar  being  there;  we  much  fearing,  that  if  w«  abould  stayasn^ 
Jonger,  w«  shauld  not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strenctk.  9b 
$imti  on  Friday  morning,  before  sunrising,  we  took  our  leave,  and  deparlad^ 
Ma99aMyl  bemg  both  griev^MJ  and  ashamed,  that  he  could  no  hettei*  enSer'^ 
tain  us.  And  retaining  TiBqiuMttm  to  aend  from  p)>ce  to  place  to  pto^ 
core  truck  for  us,  and  app6intiiia  another,  called  iViinniaiiMifadn,  in  his 
plaee,  whom  we  had  found  lluthfiH  befoire  and  after  vpon  aU  oooaaioiis:" 

This  faithful  servant,  T^tdbcanahniimn,  was  in  the  jamoua  ^^voyaf^  -to 
ike  kingdom  of  Nauset,"  and  was-  conspieuona  for  his  courage  in  the 
aaroedition  against  CaunkUartt* 

In  1623,  Massaswt  sent  to  his  friends  in  Plimonth  to  inform  them  lliat 
he  was  very  dangerously  sick.  Deswing  to  render  hhn  aid  tf  paasibie, 
the  i^vemor  despatched  Mr.  WiiuUno  again,  with«ome  mediomea  mA 
cordials,  and  HMwiiiak,%A  interpreter ;  ^  having  one  Master  John  HamitiL, 
a  gentleman  of  London,  Who  tbon  winrtered  with  ua,  and  desired  mrai 
do  see  the  country^,  for  my  eonsort^t  in  dieir  way  tfaa^  fooad  many  ^ 
his  subjects  were  gone  to  Piokanoket,  it  bong  their  custom  for  all  fiiendia 
to  attend  on  such  occasions.  **  When  We  came  thither  ^says  Mr.  WmUhw) 
we  found  the  house  so  full  of  nlen,  as  we  could  scarce  get  in,  thoo^ 
they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make  way  for  us.    There  were  thay  III 

...  I I  > 

*  La  8alU  s&ys  (Expedition  in  America,  p.  11.)  of  the  Indiant'be^  in  gt&neral,  difU 
*'  they  are  made  up  with  some  pteces  of  wood,  upon  which  thejr  lay  skins  Aill  0f  weal 
«r  strew,  iMit,  for  their  coveting,  they  ose  the  finest  aeit  'of  simifli  t>relse  mtJta  6ai(Sfy 
avoMit." 

t  Winslow's  Relation.  The  Mr.  Hamden  mentioned,  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the 
ceiebrated  John  HamdeUj  famous  In  the  time  of  Vharles  I.,  and  wno  died  or  a  wotmd 
received  in  an  attempt  to  intercept  Prince  RnptH^  near  Oxford,  wftile  supportiiig  the 
eanse  of  the  parliament.    See  Rapxif^i  England,  K.  477,  and  KennHy  iii.  137. 

Ifwodld  be  highly  gratifying,  eotiM  the  certainty  of  this  matter  be  known ;  baC,  at 
^ive  mtist  acknowledge  tnat  all  is  mere  specufatlon.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pl<aa4d 
to  meet  with  the  names  of  sneh  valued  martyrs  of.Hbeytv  ttp6n  any  page,  and  e^ 
thtagh  they  diould  somdtimes  seem  rather  i/H(d  ^proptm  to  the  ciike  in  hand.  We  eauaat 
lean  that  any  of  Hamderfa  biogrtipheVs  liave  tliscoterM  that  her  Viiiled  Aawriea.  MB 
^IhlBi^'is  a  strong  prekuni]nK>n  that  he  was 


^  The  villiM  Hampdtk,  that,  ^irilh  ^danatlen  fafteM^ 
Tte'ttttfeljpnBtier^'iields  widMlHNk" 
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the  midft  of  theii*  charms  for  hUn,  making  such  a  hellish  noise,  as  it 
distempered  us  that  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike  to  ease  him  that 
was  sick.  About  him  were  six  or  eight  women,  who  chafed  his  arms, 
legs  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end  of 
their  rCharming,  one  told  him  that  his  friends,  the  English^  were  come  to 
(toe  hinir  Having  understanding  left,  but  his  sight  was  wholly  gone,  be 
^flked,  who  was  ctmie.  They  told  him  Wtnsnow,  (for  they  cannot  pro- 
nounce the  letter  I,  but  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  thereof.)*  He  desirea  to 
npeak  with  me.  When  I ,  came  to  him,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put 
mrth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I  took.  Then  he  said  twice,  though  very 
inwardly.  Keen  Winmow9  which  is  to  say,  .M  thou  Wirumow?  I  an- 
silvered,  .^A^,  that  is.  Yes,'  Then  he  doubled  these  words:  Matta  ne^ 
wonckanei  nameny  Winsnowt  that  is  to  say,  O  Winslow,  I  shaU  never 
see  ^ee  again  /"  But  contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  as  well  as  all  his 
friends,  by  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  WtnsloWj  he  in  a  short  time  entirely 
recovered.  This  being  a  passage  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
MassasoUy  we  will  here  go  more  into  detail  concerning  it.  When  he  had 
become  able  to  speak,  he  desired  Mr.  Wtnsloto  to  provide  him  a  broth 
from  some  .kind  of  fowl :  **  so  (says  he)  I  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made 
a  shot  at  a  couple  of  ducks,  some  sixscore  paces  off,  and  killed  oner,  at 
which  he  wondered :  so  we  returned  ibrthwith,  and  dressed  it,  making 
more  broth' therewith,  which  he  much  desired ;  never  did  I  see  a  man  so 
low  brought,  recover  in  that  measure  in  so  short  a  time.  The  fbwl  being 
extraordinary  fat,  I  told  Hobhamock  I  must  take  off  the  top  thereof,  sayinff 
it  would  make  him  very  sick  again  if  he  did  eat  it ;  this  he  acquaintea 
Massassowat  therewith,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to  it,  though  1 
pressed  it  very  much,  showing  the  strength  thereof,  and  the  wealuaeaB 
of  bis  stomach,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  it  Notwithstanding,  he 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  as  would  well  have  satisned  a 
man  in  health."  As  Winslowhad,  said,  it  made  him  very  sick,  and  be 
vomited  with  such  violence  that  it  made  the  blood  stream  from  his  noee. 
This  bleeding  caused  them  great  alarm,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours. 
When  his  nose  ceased  bleeding,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  6  or 
S  hours  more.  After  he  awoke,  Mr.  Winshw  washed  his  face  "and  sup- 
plied his  beard  and  nose  with  a  linnen  cloth,'?  when  taking  a  quantity 
of  water  itito  his  nose,  by  fiercely  ejecting  it,  the  blood  began  again  to 
flow,  and  again  his  attendants  thought  he  could  not  recover,  but,  to  their 
great!  sattsfiiction,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained  strength  rapidly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  Enfflish  he  was  very  grateful,  and  always 
believed  that  his  preservation  at  this  time  was  from  the  benefit  received 
from  Mr.  Window,  In  his  way  on  his  visit  to  Massa^oii,  he  broke  a 
bottle  containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  the 
sachem's  recovery,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth  for  another, 
and  some  chickens,  and  giving  him  an  account  of  his  success  thus  far. 
The  intention  was  no  sooner  made  known  to  MassasoU,  than  one  of  hiB 
men  was  set  ofi^  at  two  o'clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again 
with  astojnishing  quickness.  The  chickens  being  alive,  MassasoU  was  so 
pleased  ivith  them,  and,  being  better,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  killed, 

*  Every  people,  and'coasequently  every  laiicuage,  have  their  peculiarities.  Bar<»i 
Lahmitm,  Memoires  de  la  Amerique,  ii.  236, 237,  says,  **  Je  dirai  <U  la  langue  dea  J%i^ 
ran*  cmd  des  Iroquois  une  choae  asset  curieuse,  ^  est  qu^il  ne  s^ytrotive  poitU  de  IfUnfs 
labiates ;  fest  a  dire,  de  b,  f.  m,  p.  CependarUj  cette  langue  des  Hurons  paroit  ilrefoirt 
bdU  et.de  un  s<m  tout  a/aU  beau;  qutn  quails  ne  ferment  Jamais  lews  Uvres  en  parlantj* 
And  "  J'ai  passi  quatri  Jours  h  vouloir/aire  prononcer  a  des  Hurons  Us  lettres  labicdes, 
mais  is  ty'at  p&  y  r^&ssir,  et  Je  crois  qu*en  dix  ans  ils  ne  pourroui  dire  ces  mots,  boa, 
SU,  Moasieury  PoDtchartraia :  ear  au  Heudedire  boa,  ils  diroient  oaon,  au  Heu  de  nls,  Us 
proHoneeroieni  riU ;  au  lieu  vk  moasieiir,  eaouastear,  aa  lieude  PontcliartraiB,  Conenar 
train."    Hence  it  leanif  their  languages  are  analogous. 
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«iid  kept  diem,  with  the  idea,  of  raising  more.  While  at  Marsasoifa  resi- 
dence, and  just  as  they  were  about  to  depart,  the  sachem  told  Hobomok 
of  a  plot  laid  by  some  of  his  subordinate  chie&  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
off  the  two  English  plantations,  which  he  charged  him  to  acquaint  the 
English  Mrith,  wnich  he  did.  Massasoit  stated  that  he  had  been  urged  to 
join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had  always  refused,  and  used 
his  eodeavora  to  prevent  it.  The  particulars  of  the  evils  which  that  plot 
brought  upon  its  authors  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  WittuwtmeL 

At  this  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  virtUQ^  of 
MaasasaU  than  ever  before.  His  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people  was  manifested  by  his  desiring  Mr.  WinaUnOy  or,  a»  Window  himself 
expresses  it,  *<  He  caused  me  to  go  from  one  to  another,  [in  his  villa^] 
requesting  me  to  wash  their  mouths  also,  [many  of  his  people  being  nek 
at  that  time,]  and  give  to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him, 
flaying  they  were  good  folk."  An  account  of  his  character  as  given  by 
Hobonuik  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  that  chief  or  paniese. 

''Many  whilst  we  were  there  (says  WinsUiw)  came  to  see  him;  some, 
by  their  report,  from  a  place  not  less  than  100  miles  from  thence." 

In  1632,  a  short  war  was  carried  on  between  Massaaoit  and  Ccmonieitf, 
the  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  but  the  EngUsh  interfering  with  a  force 
under  the  spirited  Capt.  Standiah,  ended  it  with  very  litUe  bloodshed. 
Maasaaoit  expected  a  serious  contest ;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
changed  his  name,  and  was  ever  f|fler  known  by  the  name  of  Owaamequm, 
or  Ouaamemdn.  Our  historical  records  furnish  no  particulars  of  his  war 
with  the  Narragansets,  Airther  than  we  have  stated. 

We  may  infer  from  a  letter  written  by  Ro^  WUliama^  that  some  of 
Plimouth  instigated  Maaaaaoity  or  Ouaamequxn^  as  we  should  now  call 
him,  to  lay  claim  to  Providence,  which  gave  that  good  man  some  trouble, 
because,  in  that  case,  his  lands  were  considered  as  belonging  to  Plimouth, 
in  whose  jurisdiction  he  was  not  suffered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he 
had  bought  and  paid  for  all  he  possessed,  of  the  Narraganset  sachems. 
It  was  m '  1635  that  Mr  fVUUama  fled  to  that  country,  to  avoid  being 
seized  and  sent  to  England.  He  found  that  Carwnieua  and  MUtntiimnMnok 
were  at  bitter  enmity  with  Ouaamequifij  but  by  his  great  exertions  he  re- 
stored peace,  without  which  he  could  not  have  been  secure,  in  a  border 
of  the  dominion  of  either.  Quaameouin  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wmiama,  whom  he  had  oflen  seen  cJuring  his  two  years'  residence  at 
Plimouth,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  him,  and  therefore  he  listened  readily 
to  his  benevolent  instructions;  giving  up  the  land  in  dispute  between 
himself  and  the  Narraganset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now  called 
Rhode  Island,  Prudence  Island,  and  perhaps  some  others,  together  vnth 
Providence.  **  And  (says  Mr.  WiUiama)  I  never  denied  him,  nor  Meanti' 
nonMj  whatever  they  desired  of  me."  Hence  their  love  and  attachment 
for  him,  for  this  is  their  own  mode  of  living. 

It  appears  that,  before  MantunnomoVa  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by 
some  means  or  other,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  Oitfame- 
fuiiu  For  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies, 
m  the  autumn  of  1643,  the^  order,  ''That  Plymouth  labor  by  all  due 
means  to  restore  Wooaamemnn  to  his  full  liberties,  in  respect  of  any  en- 
croachments by  the  Nanoniggans^tts,  or  any  other  natives ;  that  so  the 
properties  of  the  Indians  may  be  preserved  to  themselves,  and  that  no 
one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the  rest  as  of  late :  and  that  Wooaamequm 
be  reduced  to  those  former  terms  and  agreements  between  Plymouth  and 
him."* 

Under  date  1^38,  Gov.  Wiidkrop  says,  <*  OwaamMOf  the  sachem  of 

*  Records  of  the  U.  Coloniet. 
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Acoomemeck,  on  this  side  Conneoticat,  came  to  [him]  the  governor,  and 
brought  a  present  of  18  skins  of  beaver  from  himself  and  the  sachems  of 
Mohegan  beyond  Connecticut  and  Pakontuckett"  They  having  heard 
that  the  English  were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  the  cause  of 
their  sending  this  present  The  governor  accepted  it,  and  told  Ousame- 
min^  that  if  they  had  not  wronged  the  English,  nor  assisted  their  enemies, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and,  giving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Ood- 
necticut,  dismisMd  him  well  satisfied.* 

In  1649,  Ousameqmn  sold  to  Miles  Standish,  and  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Duxbury,  "  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  San/Miukd^  seven  miles 
square.  This  was  Bridgewater.  It  had  been  before  granted  to  them, 
only,  however,  in  preemption.  They  agreed  to  pay  Ouaamequin  seven 
coats,  of  n  yai*d  and  a  half  each,  nine  hatchets,  ^gnt  hoes,  twenty  knives^ 
four  moose  skins,  and  ten  and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 

By  a  deed  bearing  date  9th  March,  1653,  Ousamtquin  and  his  son  Wian^ 
sitto,  [WamstUta,]  afterwards  called  ^^kxander,  sold  to  the  English  of  Pli- 
mouth  ^  all  those  severall  parcells  of  land  lyeing  on  the  south-easterly  side 
of  Sinkunke,  alias  Refaoboth,  bounded  by  a  little  brooke  of  water  called 
Moskituash  westerly,  and  soe  runing  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and 
soe  by  marked  trees  as  Ousamequin  and  WamaiUo  directed,  unto  the 
great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  about  the  sides  of  both,  and  about  the 
neck  called  Chachacust,  also  Papasquash  neck,  also  the  meadow  from  the 
hay  to  Keecomewett,"  &c.  For  this  the  consideration  was  ^  £35  step- 
ling." 

By  a  writing  bearing  date  ^  this  twentyrone  of  September,  1657,"  Ovsame- 
quin  says,  ^  I  Vsaamequen  do  by  these  presents  ratify  and  allow  the  sale 
q£  a  certain  island  called  Chesewanocke,  or  Hogg  Island,  which  my  son 
WanutUa  sold  to  Richard  SmUh,  of  Portsmouth  in  R.  I.,  with  my  consent, 
which  deed  of  sale  or  bargain  made  the  7th  of  February  in  the  year  1653, 
t  do  ratify,  own  and  confirm." 

In  1656,  Mr.  WUliams  says  that  Ouaamequinj  by  one  of  his  sachems, 
*^  was  at  daily  feud  with  Pumham  about  the  title  and  lordship  of  Warwick  f 
and  that  hostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  informed  that 
any  thing  serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year  in  which  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  OtMoms- 

C'n  died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  HuUckauim^s  transplanting  from  Mr.  Hulh 
d^B  work  into  his  own.  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  good  a 
soil  as  that  of  the  <*  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  is  no 
wonder ;  but  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  ^  accurate  Hutchinson*^  should  set 
down  that  date,  fit)m  that  passage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  was  evi- 
dently, made  without  reflection.  It  being  at  that  tune  thought  a  circum- 
stance of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1657  and  1661,  a  space  of  only  about  three  years,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  not  very  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  sub- 
servient to  the  English,  and  nearly  or  quite  aU  of  his  lands  being  before 
disposed  o(  or  given  up  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why 
we  do  not  meet  with  his  name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  be- 
sides this  consideration,  another  sachem  was  known  to  be  associated  with 
Ufnat  the  form/ar  period,  who  seems  to  have  acted  .as  Ousameqtdn^s  xep- 
]rssentative. 

He  was  alive  in  1661,  and  as  late  in  that  year  as  September.  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Oae&o,  with  .about  seventy  men,  fell  upon  a  de- 
fenceless town  within  the  dominions  of  Ousoanequin,  killing  three  persons 
Vk^cwcipngmmfymx.  otfaem  cafttive*    Ue  complained  to.  the  General 
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Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  iDterfered  lo  his  behalf  and  the  matter  was 
soon  settled.* 

From  the  **  Relation"  of  Dr.  /.  MdQwr^  it  is  clear  that  he  lived  until 
1662.  His  words  are,  ^  Mexander  being  dead,  [having  died  in  16^]  his 
brother  Philip,  of  late  cursed  memory,  rose  up  in  his  stead,  and  he  was 
no  sooner  styled  sachem,  but  immediately,  in  the  year  1663,  there  were 
yehemeot  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery  against  the  £nglish."t 

Whether  he  had  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  he  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  family  was  large. 
A  company  of  soldiers  from  Bridge  water,  in  a  skirmish  with  Pkdipy  took 
his  sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  Ousainequm,  whose  name,  was  Unkom- 
votn^  or  *^]ckompoin,§  That  he  had  another  brother,  called  Q;uadequina^ 
aas  been  mentioned. 

Gov.  fFinJOtrop  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Ouaameqidn.  As  Mr. 
Edward  Jfindoio  was  returning  from  a  trading  voyage  soutnward,  having 
left  his  vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  the  way  stopped  with  his 
old  friend  Massaswi,  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  of  the  wav. 
In  the  mean  time,  Ouaamequm  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimouth, 
to  surprise  the  people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  WwsIqw^s  death.  By  his 
manner  of  relating  it,  and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one 
doubted  ofits  truths  and  every  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly 
at  their  great  loss.  But  presently  they  were  as  much  surprised  at  teeing 
him  coming  in  company  with  Ovsamtqava.  When  it  was  known  among 
the  people  that  the  sachem  had  sent  this  news  to  them,  they  demanded 
why  he  should  thus  deceive  them.  He  replied  that  it  was  to  make  him 
the  more  w€|lcome  when  he  did  return,  and  that  this  was  a  custom  of  his 
people. 

,One  of  the  most  renowned  captaiDs  within.the  dominions  of  Masscufoit 
was  Caunbitant,||  whose  residence  was  at  a  place  called  MeUapoiset,  in 
the  present  town  of  Swansey.  His  character  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  famous  MUacomet^  The  English  were  always  viewed  by  him  as 
intruders  and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended 
to  wrest  the  country  out  of  their  hands  on  the  first  opportunity. 

In  August,  1621,  Caunbiicmt  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  plotting  with  them  to  overthrow  Masaasoii ;  and,  being 
at  Nainaaket  seeking  ^  to  draw  the  hearts  of  Musaaacyi^s  subjects  fix>m 
him;  speaking  also  disdainfully  of  us, storming  at  the  peace  between 
Nauset,  Cummaquid  and  us,  and  at  Tiamimdwrn,  the  worker  of  it ;  also  at 
TycomaAaitum,  and  one  Hobomek,  (two  Indians  or  Lemes,  one  of  which 
he  would  treacherously  have  murdered  a  little  before,  being  a  special  and 
trupty  man  of  Mas9a$o^%)  Tokatnakanum  went  to  him,  but  the  other  two 
would  not;  yet  put  theur  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if  they 
could  hear  of  their  king,  and,  lodgins  at  Namaschet,  were  discovered  to 
Coubaiaat,  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  the  house,  and  took  IKsqwmtum,  (for 
he  had  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  English  had  lost  their  tongue.)  Hobbamok 
seeing  that  TUquantum  was  taken,  and  Coubatcmt  held  [holding]  a  knife 
at  his  breast,  being  a  strong  and  stout  man,  brake  from  them,  and  came  to 
New  Plimouth,  fml  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  Tisquantum,  whom  he  thought 
to  be  slain." 

Upon  this  the  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  Standiahf  of 
14  men,1f  "and  Hohhamok  for  their  guide,  to  revenge  the  supposed  death 


*  Oricioal  manuscript  documents.  The  particulan  of  these  matters  will  be  given  at 
large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Ufe  of  Uncos, 

f  Relation,  72.  X  I.  Mather,  44.  $  Church,  38,  edit.  4to. 

I  CorbiHtrU,  CoubataiU,  and  Conbitant,  were  ways  of  writing  his  name  also,  by  his 
cotemporaries. 

f  Ten,  says  the  Relaiioa. 
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of  THaguahlum  on  Coubatant  our  bitter  enemy,  and  to  retain  A/ipeoff 
another  sachem,  or  governor,  who  was  of  this  confederacy,  till  we  heard 
what  was  become  of  our  friend  Massasoyt.^ 

After  much  toil,  the  little  army  arrived  near  the  place  they  expected  to 
find  Cdunbitant  ^  Before  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we 
sat  down  and  eat  such  as  our  knaps^acks  afforded ;  that  being  done,  we 
threw  them  aside,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so  went  on 
and  beset  the  house,  according  to  our  last  resolution.  Those  that  entered, 
demanded  if  Coubatant  were  not  there ;  but  fear  had  bereft  the  savages  of 
speech.  We  charged  them  not  to  stir,  for  if  Coubatant  were  not  there, 
we  would  not  meddle  with  them ;  if  he  were,  we  came  principally  for 
him,  to  be  avenged  on  him  for  the  supposed  death  of  Tia^fuanium^  and 
other  matters :  but  howsoever,  we  would  not  at  all  hurt  their  women  or 
children.  Notwithstanding,  some  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private  door, 
and  escaped,  but  with  some  wounds.  At  length  perceiving  our  principal 
ends,  they  told  us  Coubatant  was  returned  [hom^]  with  all  his  train,  and 
that  TKsquantum  was  yet  living,  and  in  the  town ;  [then]  offering  some 
tobacco,  [and]  other,  such  as  they  had  to  eat." 

In  this  hurley  hurley,  (as  they  call  it,)  two  gUns  were  fired  "at  random,'* 
to  the  great  terror  of  all  but  Squanto  and  Tokatnahamon^  "  who,  though 
they  knew  not  our  end  in  coming,  yet  assured  them  [so  frightened]  of  our 
honesty,  [and]  that  we  would  not  hurt  them."  The  Indian  boys,  seeing' 
the  squaws  protected,  cried  out,  JSTeensquaes !  Netnsqwust  that  is,  lama 
squaw!  lam  a  sqtuiwi  and  the  women  tried  to  screen  themselves  in 
Hobomok^s  presence,  reminding  him  that  he  was  their  fHend* 

This  attack  upon  a  defenceless  house  was  made  at  midnight,  and 
must  have  been  terrible,  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  to  its  inmates,  espe- 
cially the  sound  of  the  English  guns,  which  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  ever 
heard  before.  The  relater  proceeds:  "But  to  be  short,  we  kept  them 
we  had,  and  made  them  make  a  fire  that  we  might  see  to  search  the 
house ;  in  the  nieantime,  Hobbamok  gat  on  the  top  of  the- house,  and  called 
THsquantum  and  Tokamahamon,^  They  soon  came,  with  some  odiers 
with  them,  some  armed  and  others  naked.  The  English  took  away  the 
bows  and  arrows  from  those  that  were  armed,  but  promised  to  return  them 
as  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  they  probably  did. 

They  kept  possession  of  the  captured  wigwam  until  daylight,  when 
they  released  their  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  town  (as  they  call  k) 
of  the  Namaskets.  Here,  it  appears,  Sqtianio  had  a  house,  to  which  they 
went,  and  took  breakfast,  and  held  a  court  afterward,  from  which  they 
jssaed  forth  the  following  decree  against  Cauribitant  :^- 

"Thither  came  all  whose  hearts  were  upright  towards  us,  but  all  Coti- 
hatofnt^s  faction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  mani- 
fested again  our  intendment,  assuring  them,  that,  although  CovbUani  had 
now  escaped  us,  yet  there  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  from 
us,  if  he  continued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us, 
who  had  kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towards  him  till 
he  now  so  justly  deserved  it  Moreover,  if  MasBosoyt  did  not  return  in 
safety  from  Narrohigganset,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  make  any  insurrec- 
tion against  him,  or  offer  violence  to  Tisqwmtum^  Hobcmok,  or  any  of 
Masstaoy^s  subjects,  we  would  revenge  it  upon  him,  to  the  overthrow  of 
him  ancT  his.  As  for  those  [who]  ivere  wounded,  [how  many  is  not 
mentioned,]  we  were  sorry  for  it,  though  themselves  procured  it  in  not 
staying  in  the  house  at  our  command :  yet,  if  they  would  return  home 
ynth  us,  our  surgeon  should  heal  them.  At  this  offer  one  man  and  a 
woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  us,  J^aquantum  and  many 
other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  offering  all  help  that  might 
be  by  carriage  of  any  thing  we  had  to  ease  us.    So  that  by  God's  good 
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providence  we  safely  returned  home  the  morrow  night  after  we  set 
fbrth."* 

Notwithstanding  these  rough  passages,  CaunbiUmt  became  in  appear- 
ance reconciled  to  the  English,  and  on  the  13th  Sept  following  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  It  was  through  the  intercession 
of  MaasaaoU  that  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  English  always 
doubted  his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  hid  reason  to.  The  treaty 
or  submission  was  in  these  words: — 

'^Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  under- 
written, do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  royal  subjects  of  Kinff  Jamea^ 
king  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  '  In 
witness  whereof,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed 
our  names,  or  marks,  as  fdloweth : — 

OnqUAMEHUD,  NATTAWAHUiTT,  QUADAqniNA, 

CaWNACOME,  CaUNBATANT,  HuTTMOIDBitf, 

Obbatinnua,         ChikkatabaK}  Apawnow." 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transaction, 
and  of  othere  very  little. 

OhhaiiniM  is  supposed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Shawmut,  where  Bos- 
ton now  stands. 

Cawnacome  and  Apannow  may  be  the  same  before  spoken  of  as  Ctme' 
conam  and  Epanow.f  NdMawakurA  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  the 
name  Ndaluxnum,    Coneconam  was  sachem  of  Manomet^  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  16^  the  English  traversed  the  counter  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  com,  they  visited  him  among  other  chiefs ;  who, 
they  say,  **  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authority,  amongst  the  In- 
dians. For  whilst  the  governor  was  there,  within  night,  in  bitter  cold 
weather,  came  two  men  from  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  of,  and  having 
set  aside  their  bows  and  quivers,  according  to  their  manner,  sat  down  by 
the  fire,  and  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  not  using  any  words  in  that  time^ 
nor  any  other  to  them,  but  all  remained  silent,  expecting  when  they 
would  speak.  At  length  they  looked  toward  Canacum;  and  one  of 
them  made  a  short  speech,  and  delivered  a  present  to  him,  from  his 
sachim,  which  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many  beads,  which  the 
other  received  thankfully.  After  which' he  made  a  long  i^ech  to  him," 
die  meaning  of  which  Hohomok  said  was,  that  two  of  their  men  fell  out 
in  a  game,  ''for  they  use  gaming  as  mt^ch  as  any  where,  and  wiU  play 
away  all,  even  their  skin  Srom  meur  backs,  yea  their  wive's  skins  also," 
and  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  muiderer  was  apowoWy'^one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,"  and  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  pait 
with ;  yet  they  were  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer. 
That,  therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Coneconam 
was  first  obtained. 

After  consulting  with  this  chie^  and  some  of  his  head  men,  these  mes- 
sengers desired  Juohomok*$  judgment  upon  the  matter.  With  some  def- 
erence  he  replied,  that  **  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die 
than  many,  smce  he  had  deserved  it ;"  *<  whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence 
of  death  upon  him." 

We  shah  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chief,  at  whose  house  the 
first  act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  ruin 
upon  its  projectors. 

■  -  ■         -^ 

*  From  Mourt,  vt  stipra,  and  signed  onljr  ifvith  the  capital  letter  A,  whichts  supposed 
to  stand  for  haae  AlUnrUmy  who  accompanied  8tcmdish  perhaps.  From  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  first  person,  the  writer,  whoever  he  was^mnsi  have  been  present. 

t  See  chapter  i.  of  b.  ii. 

3» 
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When  Mr.  Edward  ff^nalow  and  Mr.  John  Hkimden  went  to  visit  Miats^ 
saaoit  in  his  sickness,  in  1633,  they  heard  by  some  Indians,  when  near 
CaunbUatd's  reftidence,  that  MasBoaoU  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore, 
though  with  much  hesitation,  ventnred  to  his  house,  hoping  they  might 
treat  with  him,  he  being  then  thought  the  successor  of  MassasclU,  Bat 
he  was  not  at  home.  The  squaw  sachem,  his  wife,  treated  them  i¥^ith 
great  kindness,  and  learning  here,  that  Massasmt  was  still  alive,  they 
made  all  haste  to  Pokauoket.  When  they  returned,  they  staid  all  nicpht 
with  Cauvbitanly  at  his  house^  w^io  accompanied  them  there  from  J^£u- 
sasoiVs. 

Mr.  Wtnslow  gives  the  account  in  these  words: — ^  That  night,  through 
the  earnest  request  of  Conbatant.  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams, 
or  Puckanokick,  we  lodged  with  nim  at  Mattapuyst.  By  the  way,  I  had 
much  conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable 
politician,  yet  full  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased 
than  when  the  like  are  returned  again  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things 
he  asked  me,  if  in  case  he  were  thus  dangerously  sick,  as  MtisscuoU  had 
been,  and  should  send  word  thereof  to  ratuxet,  for  maskiestf*  [that  is, 
physic,]  whether  their  master  governor  would  send  it ;  and  if  he  would, 
whether  I  would  come  therewith  to  him.  To  both  which  I  answered, 
yea ;  whereat  he  save  me  many  joyful  thanks."  He  then  expressed  his. 
surpHse  that  two  Englishmen  should  adventure  so  far  alone  into  their 
country,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not  afraid.  Mr.  Wimlow  said, 
"  where  was  true  love,  there  was  no  fear."  "  But,"  said  CaunbUani^  "  if 
your  2ot>e  ht  tuchy  and  it  bring  forth  awhfruitSf  koto  cometh  il  to  passy  fkat 
when  we  come  to  Patuxet,  you  stand  upon  your  guard,  toUh  the  vMuth  of 
your  pieces  presented  towards  us  ?"  Mr.  ninslow  told  him  that  was  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  best  friends  in  that  manner  ; 
but  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such 
salutations.! 

When  Caunhitant  saw  hia  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eatine,  and 
return  thanks  afterwards,  he  desired  to  know  what  it  meant  '*  Here- 
upon I  took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  God's  works  of 
creation  and  preservation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  the 
ten  commandments."  They  found  no  particular  fault  with  the  command- 
ments, except  the  seventh,  but  said  there  were  many  inconveniences  m 
that  a  man  should  be  tied  to  one  woman.  About  which  they  reasoned 
a  ffood  while. 

When  Mr.  Wtnslow  explained  the  goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  on 
them  all  their  comforts,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  thanked  and  blessed 
him,  "  this  all  of  them  concluded  to  be  very  well ;  and  said  they  believed 
almost  all  the  same  things,  and  that  the  same  power  that  we  call  God 
thev  called  Kichtan.^  ^  Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  but  never 
had  better  entertainment  amongst  any  of  them." 

What  became  of  this  chief  is  unknown.  His  u:\tne  appearing  no  more 
io  our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  tied  his  country  on  the 
murder  of  fFtttuu^ame/,  Peksuot,  and  others,  or  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

fFittuwdmd  was  a  Massachusetts  chief,  as  was  his  conmanion  Peksuoty 
but  their  particular  residence  has  pot  been  assigned.  HiUuwamct  was  a 
desperate  and  bold  fellow,  and,  like  most  other  warriors,  delighted  in  the 
blood  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  became  exasper- 
ated against  the  English  from  the  manv  abuses  some  of  them  had 
practised  upon  his  countrymen.  This  will  account,  perhaps,  for  all  the 
severity  and  malignity  portrayed  by  the  forefathers  in  nis  character. 

*  In  Williamt't  Key.  Matkii  is  tnoslatod, "  Give  me  some  pbyeie." 
t  Good  News  from  N.  England,  Coi»  Mom.  Hut.  Sac. 
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He  wtB  one  of  those,  they  sre,  who  murdered  some  of  the  crew  of  the^ 
French  ship,  cast  away  tipon  Cape  Cod,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 

That  ft^Utuwamdy  Ptkiuot,  and  some  other  chiefs,  intended  to  have 
freed  their  country  of  intruders  in  the  year  1683,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  in  relating  the  rise,  progress  and  termination  of  their  league  to  eifect 
this  object,  we  shfldl,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality,  adhere  closely  to 
the  record. 

We  have  before,  in  speaking  of  CmvMewn^  or  Cbneeofun^  mentioned 
die  voyage  of  the  governor  of  Plxmonth  to  that  sachem's  coni^ry  to 
trade  for  com ;  that  was  in  January,  1623.  Not  being  able  to  bring  away 
all  he  obtained,  Capt.  JMt^M  SUtndiih  was  sent  the  next  month  to  take 
it  to  Plimouth,  also  to  purchase  more  at  tlie  same  place,  but  he  did  not 
meet  with  very  good  reception,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  there  was 
mischief  at  hand.  And  immediately  after,  while  at  Contconam^i  house 
with  two  or  three  of  his  company.  **  in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts 
men.  The  chief  of  them  was  called  ffUtuwamatj  a  notable  insulting 
villain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  English 
and  French,  and  had  ofl  boasted  of  his  own  valor,  and  derided  their 
weakness,  eroeCially  because,  as  he  said,  they  died  crying,  making  sour 
faces,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villafn  took  a  dagger  from 
about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  Weston^s  people,  and 
presented  it  to  the  sachem,  [Coneconam,]  and  after  made  a  long  speech 
m  an  audacious  manner,  frammg  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  though 
he  be  the  best  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gather  any  thing  from  It. 
The  end  of  it  Was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  as  followeth.  The  Massa- 
chuseucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  Weston's  colony ;  and  thought 
themselves,  being  about  30  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  the 
same :  yet  they  durst  not  attempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered 
more  strength  to  themselves,  to  make  their  party  good  against  us  at 
Plimouth ;  concluding  that  if  we  remained,  though  they  had  no  other 
arguments  to  use  agamst  us,  yet  we  would  never  leave  the  death  of  our 
countrymen  unrevenged ;  and  therefore  their  safety  could  not  be  without 
the  overthrow  of  both  plantations.  To  this  end  they  had  formerly 
solicited  this  sachem,  as  also  the  other,  called  lanough,  and  many  others, 
to  assist  them :  and  now  again  came  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  since 
there  was  so  rair  an  opportunity  offered  by  the  captain's  presence,  they 
thought  best  to  make  sure  of  him  and  his  company." 

Coneconam,  after  this  speech,  treated  Standxsh  with  neglect,  and  was 
very  partial  to  WtUvwajnet^  which  much  increased  the  jealousy  of 
the  former.  These  Indians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  Standish,  having 
employed  a  **  lusty  Indian  of  Paomet"  to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather 
was  severely  cold,  and  SUmdish  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was 
the  time  he  was  to  have  been  killed.  But  the  extreme  coldness  of  the 
night  kept  him  from  sleeping,  and  thus  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  m  the  life  of  Massasait,  to  mention  that  that 
chief  had  been  solicited  to  engage  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charg- 
ing Hohompk  to  warn  the  English  of  it.  The  people  of  the  places  named 
at  that  time  by  Massasoitj  as  in  the  plot,  were  Nauset,  Paomet,  Succonet, 
Mattachiest,  Manomet,  A  go  way  wam,  and  the  Island  of  Capawock.  **  There- 
fore, (says  Mr.  Winslow  in  his  Relation,)  as  we  respected  the  lives  of  our 
countrymen  and  our  own  safety,  he  advised  us  to  kill  the  men  of  Massa- 
chuset,  who  were  the  authors  of  this  intended  mischief.  And  whereas 
we  were  wont  to  say,  we  would  not  strike  a  stroke  till  they  first  began, 
li^  said  he,  \Massasmt  to  Hohomok^  upon  this  intelligence,  they  make 
that  answer,  tell  them,  when  their  countrymen  at  Wichaguscusset  are 
killed,  they  not  being  able  to  defend  themselves,  that  then  it  will  be  to(} 
late  to  recorer  their  lives,"  and  it  would  be  with  difficulty  that  they  pre- 
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■Mhred  Aeir  Qim;  ^^nd  t^eref^we  he  coun^elledi  ^ijUhout  delay,  to  taker 
awirjr  the  iniQcipalay  and  tkeu  the  plot  would  ceaae*^ 

Meanwhile  Wwhn^^  men  had  fallen  into  a  luiaerable  and  wretched 
condition ;  soine,  to  procure  a  daily  eustenance^  became  servants  to  the 
Indiane^  ^  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  i^^  and  all  for  a  meal's  meat.** 
Those  who  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  only  a  few  who  had 
abandoned  themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had 
4ffiNiti^  the  well  being  of  tho  whole,,  notwitbatanding* '  Some  of  these 
wretefaea,  in  their  extremities,  had  stolen  porn  from  the  Indians,  on  whos^ 
eomplaiiit  they  hod  been  p«it  ii>  the  stocks^  ymd  whipped.  This  not 
^Ting  the  Indiana  satisfaciion*  me  was  hanged.    Thia  was  in  Februaiy, 

ym. 

About  this  cajHtal  punishment  much  has  been  written ;  some  doubting 
the  ftct  that  any  one  was  hanged,  others  that  it  was  the  real  offender^ 
4bra»  But  in  our  opinion  the  &cts  are  incontestable  that  one  >yas  hanged ; 
but  whether  the  one  really  gnilty  or  not,  la  not  quite  so  easily  settled^ 
The  laet  that  one  was  hanged  £fx  another  appears  to  have  been  of  com- 
laon  not<»ie^,  both  in  Old  and  New  En/g^nd,  from  shortly  after  the 
af^  undl  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.* 

Mr.  Hubhwrdi  has  this  passage  upon  the  anair: — ^''Certdn  it  is,  they  [the 
Indians]  were  so  provoked  with  their  filcbinff  and  stealing,  that  they 
thieatened  them,  as  the  Philistines  did  Samaofva  father-in-law,  after  the 
losa  of  their  corn  { insomuch  that  the  company,  as  some  report,  pretended, 
in  way  of  satisfaction,  to  punish  him  that  did  the  thefl,  but,'  in  his  stead, 
hanged  a  poor,  decrepit  old  man,  that  was  unserviceable  to  the  company, 
[an  old  bed-rid  weaver^tl  and  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  which  was  the 
ground  of  the  story  vnth  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  wrote  the 
poem  called  Huoib&as,  did,  in  his  poetical  fancy,  moke  so  much  sport" 
And  firom  the  same  author  it  appears  that  the  circumstance  was  well 
known  at  Plimouth,  but  they  pretended  that  the  right  person  was  hanged, 
or,  in  our  author's  own  words, "  as  if  the  person  nanged  was  really 

Siky  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  the  rest,  and  if  they  were 
iven  by  necessity  tp  content  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  to  do  justice,  there 
being  some  of  Mr.  WesUnCa  company  living^  it  is  possible  it  might  be 
executed  not  on  him  that  most  deserved,  but  on  him  that  could  be  best 
•pared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  live  long  if  he  had  been  let  alone." 

It  will  now  be  expected  that  we  produce  the  passage  of  Hudibras. 
Here  it  is : — 

"  Thouffh  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear, 
(Quoth  Ralph,)  it  may  hold  up,  ana  clear. 
That  Sinners  may  supply  the  place 
Of  soffering  Saints f  is  a  plain  Case, 
Justice  gives  Sentence,  many  times, 
On  one  Man  for  another's  cnmes. 
Our  Brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  Malefactors  to  excuse, 
And  hang  the  Ghiiltless  in  Uieir  stead, 
Of  whom  the  Churches  have  less  need: 
As  lately 't  happen'd :  In  a  tows 
There  lived  a  Cobbler ^  and  but  one. 
That  out  of  Doctrine  could  cut  Usej 
And  mend  Men's  LineSf  as  well  as  Shoes* 
This  precious  Brother  having  slain. 
In  Times  of  Peaee^  an  Indian, 
nf  ot  out  of  Malice,  but  mere  2jeal, 
Because  he  was  an  infidel,) 
The  mishty  TotHpoUymoy 
Sent  \o%JElderU^EZay, 

«  See  Cd.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe.  iii.  148w  and  b.  i.  «faap.  iii.  oitfe; 

t  Hist  N.  Eiig.77.  t  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  Sot.  ui.  14B. 
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Complaifliiiig  sorely  of  the  Breach 
Of  League,  held  forth  by  Brother  Patch,    . 
Against  the  Articles  in  force, 
'  Between  both  churches,  his  add  oars. 

For  which  he  craved  tli«  Saints  to  render 
Into  his  Hands,  or  han^  th'  Ofender : 
But  they,  maturely  having  weis;faed, 
They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  m*  Trade, 
(A.  Man  that  served  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  Teach  and  Cobble  A 
Resolved  to  spare  him ;  yet  to  do 
The  Indian  Mi^han  Moghganf  too. 
Impartial  Justice,  in  his  stead,  did 
Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Bed-rid. 
Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skip'd. 
And  in  your  Room  another  WhippM  V' 

The  following  note  was  early  printed  to  this  oassage: — "The  history 
of  the  cobbler  had  been  attested  by  persons  or  gooa  Credit,  who  were 
upon  the  place  when  it  was  done."  Mr.  BuUer  wrote  this  part  of  his 
Hudibras  before  1663. 

Thomas  Mortorif  who  was  one  of  the  company,  though  perhaps  absent 
at  the  time,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  of  the  Indians,  and  insinuates 
that  the  Plimoutheans  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  that  their  rashness 
caused  the  Indians  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently 
relate,  from  a  book  which  Mr.  Morion  published.* 

"  Master  WeslorCs  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  servants, 
many  of  them  lazy  persons,  that  would  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

"  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to 
see  what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Indian  barn,  and  from 
thence  did  take  a  cap  full  of  com.  The  salvage  owner  of  it,  finding  by 
the  foot  [track]  some  English  had  been  there,  came  to  the  plantation,  and 
made  cotiiplamt  after  this  ujunuer.  The  chief  commander  of  the  com- 
pany, on  this  occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  those 
that  were  sick  and  Ul  at  ease.f  And  wisely  now  they  must  consult,  upon 
this  huge  complaint,  that  a  privy  [paltry]  knife  or  string  of  beads  would 
well  enough  have  qualified :  And  £^dward  lohnson  was  a  special  judffe 
of  tliis  business.  The  fact  was  there  in  repetition,  construction  maoe, 
that  it  was  fellony,  and  by  the  laws  of  England  punished  with  death,  and 
tills  in  execution  must  be  put  for  an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  the 
salvage ;  when  straightways  one  arose,  moved  as  it  werie  with  some  compas- 
sion, and  said  he  could  not  well  gainsay  the  former  sentence ;  yet  he  nad 
conceived,  within  the  compass  of  his  brain,  an  embrio,  that  was  of 
special  consequence  to  be  delivered,  and  cherished,  he  said ;  that  it  would 
most  aptly  serve  to  pacify  the  salvage's  complaint,  and  save  the  life  of 
one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  them  in  some  good  stead ;  being 
young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an  enemy,  which  might  come 
unexpectedly,  for  any  thing  they  knew. 

''The  oration  made  was  liked  of  every  one,  and  he  intreated  to  show 
the  means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Says  he,  vou  all  agree  that  one 
must  die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  will  take  o^ 
and  put  upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot 
escape  death ;  such  is  the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must 
Put  the  young  man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be 
hansed  in  the  other's  stead.  Amen,  says  (Hie,  and  so  says  many  more. 
Aoa  this  had  like  to  have  prov^  their  final  sentence ;  and  being  there 

— *-^—  I  I  <       .111..  .1  11     !■      I  I  I    II       I       ..I  I  ,1  I  ■'. 

*  Entitled  New  English  Canaan,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1537. 

t  Against  this  sentence,  in  the  margin,  i»— ^'  A  poor  eomplaint."  ' 
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confirmed  by  act  of  Parliafnem  to  after  ages  fbr  a  precedent.  But  that 
one,  with  a  ravenous  voice,  begtin  to  croak  and  bellow  for  revenge,  and 
put  by  that  conclusive  motion ;  alleging  such  deceits  might  be  a  means 
hereailer  to  exasperate  the  mind»  of  the  complaining  salvages,  and  that, 
by  his  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their  zmi  to  justice,  and,  therefore, 
he  should  die.  This  was  concluded ;  yet,  nevertheless,  a  scruple  was 
made;  now  to  countermand  this  act  ^d  represent  itself  unto  their  minds, 
which  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man's  good  will:  this  was 
indeed  a  special  obstacle :  fbr  vnthout  that  (they  all  agreed)  it  would  be 
danserous,  fbr  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mischief  should 
befiiul  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  that,  in  his  wrath,  did  seem  to 
be  a  second  Sampsorij  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  the  jaw-bone 
of  an  ass :  therefore  they  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him  fast 
bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  in  good  earnest,  who, 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  have  put  all  thesie  wise  judges 
of  this  Parliament  to  a  pittiful  non  plu8,  (as  it  hath  been  credibly  report- 
edj  and  made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  him.** 

This  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  New  Canaan,  which,  on  account  of 
its  great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full.  In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Morion 
OToceeds  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  "  massacre'*  of  WUtuweunetf 
/'eibtcof,  and  other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  consequences  of  it* 
But  we  shall  now  draw  from  the  Plimouth  historian,  and  afterwards  use 
Morton^s  chapter  as  we  find  occasion. 

Mr.  Window  savs  that  Mr.  WtsiwrCa  men  ''knew  not  of  this  conspiracy 
of  the  Indians  berore  his  [John  Sanders^  their  '  overseer']  going ;  neither 
was  it  known  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  Puckanokick : 
at  which  time  also  another  sachim,  called  ffassapitiewat^  brother  to  Ohta- 
kieati  the  sachim  of  the  Massachusets,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for 
partaking  with  Conbatanty  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself, 
revealed  the  same  thing,"  [as  Masaaaovt  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  23d  March,  1633, "  a  yearly  court  day"  at  Plimouth,  oo. 
which  war  was  proclaimed^  "in  public  court,"  against  the  Massachusetts 
Indians.  ^\Ve  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  Window^)  that  Captain 
SUmiish  should  take  so  many  men,  as  he  tnought  sufficient  to  make  his 
party  good  against  all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  as 
beoause,  as  all  men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,  it  is 
unpossible  to  deal  with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take  them  in 
such  traps  as  tibey  lay  for  others ;  therefore  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at 
other  times :  but  first  so  to  the  English,  [at  Wessajguscus,]  and  acquaint 
them  with  the  plot,  and  the  end  of  their  own  coming,  that,  companng  it 
with  their  own  carriages  towards  them,  he  might  better  judge  of  the 
certainty  of  it,  and  more  fitly  take  opportunity  to  revenge  the  same :  bu^ 
should  forbare,  if  it  were  possible,  till  such  time  as  he  could  make  sure 
WithiwavMiiy  that  bloody  and  bold  villain  before  spoken  of;  whose  head 
he  had  order  to  bring  with  him,  that  he  might  be  a  warning  and  terror  to 
all  that  disposition." 

We  will  now  hear  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Morton  has  to  say  upon  this 
transaction.  ''Afler  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the 
hanging  of  one,*]  some  of  tlie  plautation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to 
tive  with  ChtcaJlawhack  and  bis  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  fbr 
afl  the  former  quarrel  with  the  Plimoum  planters.!  They  are  not  like 
ffm  SovMMTsl  to  take  one  for  another.  There  they  purposed  to  stay 
undl  Master  neaton^s  arrival :  But  the  Plimouth  men  intending  no  good 

*  A»  mentioned  in  onr  last  extrael  from  this  author. 

t  Rof^ring,  it  is  supposedi  to  the  quarrel  with  CatmbUant. 

i  The  person  who  proposed  hmgiiig  a  sick  man  instead  of  the  real  oflhnder. 
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to.  him,  (as  appeared  by  the  consequence,)  came  in  the  m^an  thaan  to 
Wessaguscus,  and  there  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  pwts, 
tariipging  with  them  pork,  and  things  for  the  purpose,  which  they  set 
before  the  salvages.  They  eat  thereof  without  suspicion  of  any  misghiej^ 
[and]  who  were  taken  upon  a  watchword  given,  and  with  ikeAr  owjik 
knives  (hanging  about  their  necks)  were,  by  the  Plimouth  planters,  stabbed 
and  slain.  One  of  which  was  hanged  up  there,  after  the  slaughter.*^ 
When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  VhtkatavbuPa  people,  they  mUJh 
dered  the  three  English  who  had  taken  qp  their  residence  with  them,  as 
they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  their  oountrymen.f 

After  Standish  was  ready  to  proceed  against  WUtuwametf  but  before  he 
set  out,  one  arrived  from  Wessaguscus  almost  famished^  and  gave  the 
people  of  Plimouth  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows; 
tint  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  In- 
dians, "  whose  boldness  increased  abundantly ;  insomuch  as  the  victuals 
thev  got,  thev  [tlie  Indians]  would  take  it  out  of  their  pots,  and  eat  [itl 
before  their  races,"  and  that  if  they  tried  to  prevent  them,  they  would  hold 
a  knife  at  their  breasts :  And  to  satisfy  them,  they  had  hanged  one  of 
dieir  company:  "That  they  had  sold  their  clothes  for  com,  and  were 
ready  to  starve  both  with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not 
endure  to  get  victuals  by  reason  of  their  nakedness." 

This  truly  was  a  wretched  picture  of  the  first  colony  of  Massachusetts 
the  knowledge  of  which  (says  Wtnslow)  *^  gave  us  ^ood  encouragemeiit 
to  proceed  in  our  intendments."  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Slanduik, 
with  Hohomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  Hia 
taking  so  few  men  shows  how  a  few  English  ^ns  were  yet  feared  by 
the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  the  historians  would  have  us  understand  thai 
^andish  would  take  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Indiai^ 
mistrust  that  he  came  to  fight  them;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it 
was  oveing  to  his  great  valor.  ^ 

When  Standish  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danger  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ordinaiy 
afifairs.  When  he  t^d  them  of  the  danger  they  wer^  in  firom  the  Indiana, 
they  said  *^  they  feared  not  the  Indians,  but  lived,  and  suffered  them  to 
lodge  with  them,  not  havine  sword  or  gun,  or  needing  the  same."  SUmr 
dUh  now  informed  them  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it 
appears,  they  had  of  it.  He  ordered  them  to  call  in  their  men,  and  en^ 
joined  secrecy  of  his  intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  Winslaw^i 
Relation,  that  the  Indians  got  wprd  of  it,  or  mistrusted  his  design ;  prob^ 
ablv  some  of  the  Wessaguscus  men  warned  them  of  it,  who  ^a  n^ 
believe  there  was  anv  plot 

Meantime,  an  Indian  came  to  trade,  and  afterwards  went  away  w 
firiendship.  Standiahj  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  saw  treacbeinr 
in  his   eye,  and   suspected  his  end  in  coming  th^re  was  discovered* 

*  New  English  Canaan,  111.  t  Ibid. 

X  Hit  namo  was  Phinehat  Prat.  An  Indian  followed  him  to  kill  him,  but,  by  losing 
the  direct  path,  the  l^djan  missed  him.  In  1662,  the  geiperal  court  of  Massachosetts^  in 
answer  to  a  petition  of  Phinehas  Prat,  then  of  Charlestown,  which  was  accompaaied 
"  with  a  narrative  of  the  straights  and  hardships  that  the  first  planters  of  this  coIobj 
underwent  in  their  endeavors  to  plant  themselves  at  Plimoath,  and  since,  whereof  he 
was  one,  the  court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  him  300  acres  of  land,  where  it  is  to  be.^ad, 
vat  hindering  a  plantation.''    M8,  among  theJUes  fn  our  statt'fumse, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Prat,  after  loAg  search.  Mr.  IM' 
hard  probably  used  it  in  compiling  his  Hist,  of  New  England. 

At  the  court,  3  Mtnr,  1665,  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  Prat,  **  in  the  wilder- 
sets  on  the  east  of  Merrimack  Riyer,  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacook  Brook,  on  the  south- 
east of  it     Court  PUeSf  tU  supral 

i*rat  mained,ui  Plimouth,  a  d^uehtAT  of  C^<(^^^CW&3<rftiofi,ia  1630.  SeefCM^ 
fHst.  Soc.  vil.  la. 
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Shoitly  after,  Peksuot^  **  who  was  a  .paniese,*  being  a  man  of  a  notable 
spirit,''  came  to  Hohoniok,  and  told  bim,  He  understood  (Ae  ccmtain  wag 
come  to  MU  him  and  ike  rest  of  the  Indians  there,  ^  Tell  bun,  (said  JPeksupty) 
we  know  it,  but  fear  him  not,  neither  will  we  shun  him ;  but  let  him 
beflm  when  he  dare[8},  he  will  not  take  us  unawares." 

The  Indians  now,  as  we  might  expect,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  the  English  say  many  of  them  came  divers  times  into  their 
presence,  and  ^  would  whet  and  sharpen  the  point  of  their  knives"  "and 
use  many  other  insulting  gestures  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  rest, 
Witiuwamat  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  of 
the  handle  there  was  pictured  a  woman's  face ;  but,  said  he,  /  have  another 
at  hoTMi  uiherewith  I  heme  kiUed  both  Drench  and  Englishj  and  that  hath  a 
inan*sfaee  on  it ;  and  hy  and  hy  these  tu>o  must  marry"  To  this  he  added, 
HiNNAiM  NAMEN,  HiNNAiM  MicHEN,  MATTA  CUTS:  that  iSj  By  ond  by  U 
should  sety  and  by  and  by  it  should  eat,  but  not  speak,  **  Also  PeckswiL 
(continues  Wiruiow,)  being  a  man  of  greater  stature  than  the  captain,  told 
him  though  he  were  a  great  captain,  jet  he  was  but  a  little  man :  andy 
said  he,  though  I  be  no  sachemj  yet  I  am  a  m/on  of  great  strength  and 
courage.  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with  patience  for 
the  present" 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  as  what  we  are  about 
to  add,  that  Thomas  Morton^s  account,  in  some  of  the  main  facts,  agrees 
with  that  of  Winshw, '  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Standish,  after 
considerable  manoeuvring,  could  get  advantajfe  over  but  few  of  the 
Indians.  At  length,  having  got  Pekstud  and  mUuwamat  ^  both  together, 
with  another  man,  and  a  youth  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was 
brother  to  WiJttaviamat,  and,  villain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  duly  puttinff 
many  tricks  upon  the  weaker  sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  many  of 
his  own  company  in  a  room  with  them,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and, 
the  door  being  fiist  shut,  began  himself  with  Pecksuot,  and,  snatching  7Us 
own  knUe  from  his  neck,  thoueh  with  much  struggling,  and  kiUed  him 
therewithr—lhe  point  whereof  he  had  made  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and 
ground  the  back  also  to  an  edge.  fFittuuHonat  and  the  other  man  the 
rest  kStedy  and  took  the  youthy  WMm  the  captain  caused  to  be  hanged"  [up 
there.f] 

We  could  now  wish  this  bloody  tale  were  finished,  but  We  have  prom- 
ised to  keep  close  to  the  recora.  Mr.  Winshw  continues,  ^  But  it  is 
incredible  how  many  wounds  these  tu>o  panieses  received  before  they  diedy 
not  making  any  fearful  noiscy  but  catching  at  their  weapons,  and  striving  to 
Unelast, 

**  Hobbamoek  stood  by  all  this  time,^  and  meddled  not,  observing  bow 
our  men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action."  Afler  the  afiray  was 
Onded,  he  said  to  Standish,  ^  Yesterday  Pecksuot  bragged  of  his  own 
strength  and  stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  were 


*  "  The  PaDieses  are  men  of  ereat  courage  and  wisedome,  and  to  these  also  the  Dea- 


(Voyage  dans  PAmenquo) 
fPaniese]  for  a  nation  of  Indians  f  In  speaking  of  the  ongiD  ofcahunett  some  told  mm 
that  it  was  riven  by  the  sup  to  PaniSf  a  nation  upon  the  Missouri.  Perhaps  his  opinion 
was  strenguened  from  seeing  them  blow  the  smoke  towards  the  sun  upon  importam 
occasions. 

f  New  English  Canaan,  til. 

I  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  affair  to  which  President  Allen  alhides,  in  his  American 
Biography,  (2d  ed  )  when  he  says,  "  be  [H(dHnnok']  fought  braneht  by  his  {StandUh^t] 
iidt  in  Im."  If  standing  and  k>oking  on  be  fighting,  £en  did  MoHimiokJight  traBtljf 
«■  tint  oceatioii. 
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tat  a  little  tnan;  but  fo-di^  I  «^  yoa  ive  big  enbiigb  tb  lay  him  on  the 
ground." 

Standuh  now  sent  to  a  cotnpeny  of  ffkston^s  men,  and  ordered  them  to 
kill  the  Indians  that  were  among  them.  Tlwy  hUled  two.  Himself  with 
some  of  his  men  kiUed  another^  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
this  husinessi  intending  to  kill  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  ^through 
the  negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  esoapied,  who  discovered  [disclosra] 
and  crossed  their  [nH>ceedings.'' 

Joined  by  some  of  Mr.  WesUnCs  men,  l^andish  discovered  a  few  Indians, 
and  pursueid  them.  Standuh  ^ined  a  hill  which  the  Indians  also  strove 
to  occupy,  and  who,  after  shootmg  a  few  arrows,  fled.  **  Whereupon  Ho^ 
hamock  cast  off  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now 
killed,  chased  them  so  fast,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with 
him."  One  who  made  a  stand  to  shoot  StaTidish  had  his  arm  broken  by 
a  shot,  which  is  all  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indians 
got  into  a  swamp,  and  after  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  partieb 
separated.  Ailer  assisting  the  settlers  of  Wessaguscus  to  leave  the  place, 
the  English  returned  to  Plimouth,  taking  along  the  head  of  fFUtvwamd, 
which  they  set  up  in  theur  fort; 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  that  followed  Prat  fipom  Wessaguscus,  as  he 
letumed  from  Manomet,  called  at  Plimouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was 
there  seized  and  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  ff^- 
tmatmat,  said  he  did,  and  ^  looked  piteously"  upon  it  ^  Then  he  confess- 
ed the  plot,"  and  said  his  sachem,  Obtakiest^  had  been  drawn  into  it  b}' 
the  importunity  of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself,  and 
begged  his  life  might  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  MaSsachui^t,  but 
only  resided  as  a  stranger  among  them.  Hohovwk  **a!so  gave  a  good 
feport  of  him,  and  besought  for  him  ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it."  They 
fmally  concluded  to  spare  him,  "the  rather,  because  we  desired  he  nugirt 
earry  a  message  to  Ohtakxesi,^^  The  message  Ibey  charged  him  with  was 
this,  that  they  had  never  intended  to  deal  so  with  him,  until  tbey  wen?: 
forced  to  it  by  their  trebchery,  and,  therefore,  they  might  thank  thcrn- 
selves  for  their  own  overthrow ;  and  as  he  had  now  began,  if  he  persietefl 
in  his  course,  "his  country  should  not  hold  him ;"  that  he  should  forth- 
with send  to  Plimouth  "the  three  Englishmen  he  had,  and  not  kiftl 
diem."* 

The  English  heard  nothing  from  Ohtakiest  for  a  long  time ;  at  leng^ 
he  sent  a  woman  to  them,  (probably  no  man  would  venture,)  to  tell  theth 
he  was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  befi)re  he  heard  from  theffi, 
abo  thai  he  wished  for  peace,  but  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  trelit 
about  it  The  EngKsh  learned  from  this  woman,  that  he  Was  in  great 
eonstemation,  "having  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  from 
jriace  to  place,  expecting  when  we  would  take  further  vengeance  on  him." 
The  terror  was  now  general  among  them,  and  man^,  b§  we  have  elscT^ 
where  said,  died  through  fear  and  want  To  this  dismal  dtffrative  Mr. 
Window  adds,  "And  certainly  it  is  strange  to  hear  how  mafiy  of  late  have, 
and  sdll  daily  die  amongst  them ;  neither  vA  there  any  likelihood  it  vnll 
eanly  cease ;  because  through  fear  they  set  little  or  no  com,  Whtcb  is  the 
ttaff  of  life,  and  without  which  they  cannot  k>ng  preserve  health  Iili4 
strength." 

Tl^se  af&iffl  call  for  no  commentaiy,  that  must  accon^paory  ^i^eiy 
mind  through  every  step  of  the  relation.    It  would  be  weakne^  aaf  itp- 


but 
men 
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peaiB  to  08,  to  attempt  a  yindica^on  of  the  rask  conduct  of  the  English. 
Amid  their  sufferings,  some  poor  Indians  resolved  to  attempt  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  English  governor  by  presents.  Four  set  out  by  ivater 
in  a  boat  for  PlimouSi,  but  by  accident  were  overset,  and  three  of  them 
were  drowned  ;  the  other  returned  back.  '    ~ 

When  Mr.  Robinson,  the  father  of  the  Piimouth  church,  heard  how  his 
people  had  conducted  in  this  affair  with  the  Indians,  he  wrote  to  them, 
to  consider  of  the  disposition  of  Capt.  Standishj  ^  who  was  of  a  warm 
temper,"  but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  amonff  them  for  a  good 
end,  if  they  used  him  as  they  ought.  ''  He  doubted,''  he  said,  '*  whether 
there  was  not  wanting  that  tendemeas  of  the  life  of  man,  made  after 
God's  image,"  which  was  bo  necessary;  and  above  all, that  *Mt  would 
have  been  happy  if  they  had  converted  some  before  they  had  killed 
any." 

The  reader  has  now  passed  through  a  period  of  Indian  history  of 
much  interest ;  wherein  he  will  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire, 
and  more  that  he  could  have  wished  otherwise.  Our  business,  however, 
we  will  here  remind  him,  is  that  of  a  dealer  in  facts  altogether,  and  he 
must  take  them,  dry  as  they  are,  without  any  labored  commentaries  fi-om 
us.  Although  we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Hohomok  several  times, 
yet  there  remain  transactions  of  considerable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be 
noticed. 

Hobomokf  or  Hobhamock,  was  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wampanoags,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  He  came  to 
Piimouth  about  the  end  of  July,  1621,  and  continued  with  the  English 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a  principal  means  of  the  lasting  friendship 
of  Miissaaoity  which  Morton  says,  he  *'  much  furthered ;  and  that  he  was 
a  proper  lusty  young  man,  and  one  that  was  in  account  amon^  the 
Indians  in  those  parts  for  his  valor."  He  waa  of  the  greatest  service  in 
learning  them  how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  peculiar  to  the 
country,  such  as  corn,  beans,  &c.  The  account  of  his  mission  to  Massasoit^ 
to  learn  the  truth  of  a  report  that  the  Narragansets  had  made  war  upon 
him,  and  his  interruption  and  trouble  from  Cijtunbitant  are  already  related. 

Being  a  favorite  of  MassasoU,  and  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the 
pilmms  found  that  they  need  not  apprehend  any  treachery  on  his  part, 
as  Hobomok  was  so  completely  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the 
great  sachem,  that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  evil  were  on  foot 
against  them.  What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  was  the  follow- 
ing circumstance.  The  Massachusetts  Indians  had  for  some  time  been 
invitine  the  English  into  their  country  to  trade  for  furs.  When,  in  March, 
16l3Qj  mey  began  to  make  ready  for  the  voyage,  Hobomok  "  told  us,  (says 
FFinsloWf)  that  he  feared  the  Massachusetts,  or  Massachuseuks,  for  they  so 
called  the  people  of  that  place,  were  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Nan* 
ohigganneuks,  a  people  of  Nanohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would 
tal^e  this  opportunity  to  cut  off  Capt  Standiah  and  bis  company  abroad ; 
but  howsoever,  in  the  meantime,  it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,]  that  the 
Nanohi^ganeuks  would  assault  the  town  at  home ;  giving  many  reasons 
fbr  his  jealousy ;  as  also  that  TisqtMnium  was  in  the  confederacy,  who^ 
[he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  use  many  persuasions  to  draw  us  from 
our  shallops  to  the  Indians'  houses  for  their  better  advantage." 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  bad 
turned  the  point  called  the  Gurnefs  Nose,  a  false  messenger  came  run*, 
ning  into  Piimouth  town,  apparently  in  a  great  fright,  out  of  breath,  and 
bleMing  from  a  wound  in  his  face.  He  told  them  that  Caunbitaady  with 
man^  of  the  Narragansets,  and  he  believed  Maasaioit  with  them,  were 
commg  to  destroy  the  English.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sinceritv,  and 
the  first  thought  of  the  people  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader, 
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wbo  had  just  gone  in  the  boat  with  Hobomok.  A  piece  of  cannon  was  rni- 
mediately  discharged,  which,  to  their  great  joy,  soon  caused  the  boat  to 
return,  not  having  got  out  of  hearing.  They  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than 
Hobomok  told  them  there  was  no  truth'  in  the  report,  and  said  it  was  a 
plot  of  Squcmio,  who  was  then  with  them,  and  even  one  of  those  in  the 
boat;  that  he  knew  Massasoit  would  not  undertake  such  an  enterprise 
without  consulting  him.  Hobomdk  was  confident,  because  he  was  him- 
self a  great  chief^  and  6ne  t)f  MasstisoiWs  counsellors.  Sqwsnto  denied 
all  knowledge  of  any  plot,  and  thus  ended  the  affair.  The  English, 
however,  seemed  well  satisfied  that  Squardo  had  laid  this  shallow  plot  to 
set  thetn  against  Massasoit^  thinking  they  would  destroy  him,  by  which 
means  he  expected  to  become  chief  sachem  himself;  and  this  seenKs  the 
more  probable,  as  Massasoit  was  for  some  time  irreconcilable  because 
they  withheld  him  from  him,  when  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  as  in  our 
narratioii  has  been  set  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hobomok 
sent  his  Wife  to  Pokanoket  privately  to  gain  exact  intelligence,  and  her 
return  onlv  verified  what  her  husband  had  said. 

^Thus  by.deffrees  (continues  fFinslow)  we  began  to  discover  Ttsquan- 
turn,  whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  by  means  of  his  nearness  and  &vor  with  us ;  not  caring 
who  fell,  so  he  stood.  In  general,  his  course  was,  to  persuade  them  he 
could  lead  us  to  peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  oft  threaten  the 
Indians,  sending  them  word,  in  a  private  manner,  we  were  intended 
shortly  to  kill  them,  that  thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himself,  to  work 
their  peace,  insomuch  as  they  had  him  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of 
their  sachems :  yea,  they  themselves  sought  to  him,  who  promised  them 
peace  in  ]:espect  of  us ;  yea,  and  protection  also,  so  as  they  would  resort 
to  him.  So  that  whereas  divers  were  wont  to  rely  on  Masaassowat  for 
protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode,  now  they  began  to  leave  him,  and 
seek  after  JHsquarUum.  But  when  we  understood  his  dealing,  we  certi- 
fied all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and  innoceucy  therein ;  assuring 
them,  till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have  no  cause  to  fear:  and 
if  any  hereafter  should  raise  any  such  reports,  they  should  punish  them 
as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  disturbance;  which  gave  the  Indians 
good  satis&ction  on  all  sides.**  "  For  these  and  the  like  abuses,  the  gov- 
ernor sharply  re|NX>ved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and  profitable  an 
instrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  him." 

To  the  end  that  he  might  possess  his  countrymen  with  great  fear  of 
the  English,  THsquantum  told  them  the  English  kept  the  plfi^e  buried  m 
their  store-house,  and  that  they  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  any 
place,  to  destroy  whatever  persons  or  people  they  would,  though  they 
themselves  stirred  not  out  of  doors.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  made  Hobo- 
mok  believe  this  tede,  who  asked  the  English  if  it  were  true,  and  being 
informed  that  it  was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostures. 

There  is  but  little  doubt,  that  Sqiutnto  was  in  the  interest  of  CaunbUant, 
and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Ha^mok  was  honestly,  as 
he  pretended,  a  strong  friend  to  them ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  nearly 
impossible  for  them  to  know  which  was  their  best  friend,  as  each  seemed 
emulous  to  outvie  the  other  in  good  offices.  They  were,  however,  at  this 
time  satisfied ;  for,  Hobomok^s  wife  having  told  Massasoit  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  it  was  one  of  Squqanio*s  men  that  gave  the  alarm,  satisfied 
him  that  that  sagamore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him 
of  the  English,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  according  to  their  law, 
as  has  been  related.  But  the  En^zlish,  regarding  the  benefit  resulting ,  to 
them  from  saving  his  life,  more  than  keeping  inviolate  the  treaty  before 
made  with  Massasoit,  evaded  the  demand,  and  xYiUHSqaaido  was  permit- 
tedtaescape. 
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Hohomok/Wf^  greatly  beloved  by  MaasasoU,  notwithstanding  h»  became 
a  professed  Cbristiao,  and  Massaaoii  was  always  opposed  to  tbe  ^ng^lisb 
religion  himself.  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  great  MaascLSoii^  hcfw 
valuable  was  the  agency  of  Hohamok,  in  faithfully  revealing  the  mia-^ 
chievous  plot  of  CatmbUant,  which  terminated  in  the  deatn  of  WiMU" 
loamet  and  Peksuot  He  was  the  pilot  of  the  English  when  they  visited 
MassasoU  in  his  sickness^  whom  before  their  arrival  they  considered 
(lead,  which  caused  great  manifestations  of  grief  in  Hohotnok.  He  often 
exclaimed,  as  they  were  on  their  way,  '*  A^een  womasu  Sagimus^  neen 
toomasu  Sagimus,  &c.,"  which  is, "  My  loving  Sachem,  my  loving  Sachem  !• 
many  have  I  known,  but  never  any  like  fljee."  Then,  turning  to  Mr. 
JVtnslqWi  said,  "  While  you  live  you  will  never  see  his  like  among  the 
Indians ;  that  he  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and  cruel  like  other  Indians. 
In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed }  easy  to  be  reconciled  toward* 
such  as  had  offended  him;  that  his  reason  was  such  as  to  cause  him  to 
receive  advice  of  mean  men ;  and  that  he  governed  his  people  batter 
with  few  blows,  than  others  did  with  many." 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  the  inhabitants,  HobO' 
vwk  received  a  lot  as  his  share,  on.  which  he  resided  after  the  Engliidi 
manner,  and  died  a  Christian  among  them.  The  year  of-  his  death  does 
not  appear,  but  was  previous  to  1642« 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  vdyage  to 
Massachusetts  in  the  autumn  of  1621.  It  was,  in  this  voyage  that  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  fame  of  J^anepaskemet,  The  English  had 
heard  that  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  hati  tlireatened  them^  and 
they  went  (says  Mourt)  "  partly  to  see  tlie  country,  partly  to  make  pease 
witli  them,  and  partly  to  procure  their  truck." 

Sqiumto  was  pilot  in  this  voyage.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  and  landed  under  a  cliff  which  some*  have  supposed  vras 
what  has  been  since  called  Copp's  Hi]l,t  now  the  north  part  of  Boston. 
This  was  on  20th  Sept.  1621.  They  saw  no  Indiana  until  some  time  after 
they  went  ashore,  l^ut  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  which  they  had  collect- 
ed, with  which  they  refreshed  themselves.  Soon  after,  as  they  were 
proceeding  on  an  ejEcursion,>Hhey  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsters" 
They  told  her  what  they  had  done,  and  paid  her  for  them.  She  told 
them  where  to  find  Indians,  and  Squanto  went  to  them  to  prepare  them 
for  meeting  with  the  English. 

Qbbaiineioat  now  receiyod  the  voyagera.  This,  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  made  peace  with  the  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  daysf 
previous  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  befone.  He  told  them  he  was 
sachem  of  the  place,  and  was  subject  to  M(isseisoiU;^aid  that  he  dared 
not  remain  long  in  any .  place,  from  fear  of  tho  TanraCines^  who  wer&i 
"'  wont  to  coipe  at  harvest  and  take  away  their  com,  and  many  times  kill 
them."  Also  that  Squaw-^Sachem  of  Massachusetts  was-his  enemy.  This 
SquauhSachemjl  as  we  believe,  was  chief  of  those  inland  Indians  since 
denominated  the  Nipnets,  or  Nipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near> 
Wachuset  Mountain.    The  English  intended§  to  have  visited  her  at  tfaisy 

. ■  r        '  ■■  ■  '  ■       ■     II.      I.    1 

*  Dr.  Belknap .  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  suggested  this,    ^e^e  his  BfOf^ 

t  We  had  supposed  this  eminence  to  have  been  so  called  from  a  copse  or  clump  ot^ 
trees,  which  for  a  \6ng  time  remained  upon  it,  after  it  became  known  to  the  whites  ^  but 
Shaw,  Descrip,  Boston,  G7,  says  it  was  named  from  one  Copp^  a  shoemaker.  And 
Snow,  Hist.  Bostont  105,  says  WiUiam  Cupp  was  the  proprietor  of  **  a  portion  of  the 

\  "  Sachems  or  sagamores,»wbich  are  butone  and  the  same  title,—- the  firslmore  usual . 
with  the  southward;  the  other  with  the  northward  Indians,  to  express  the  title  of  him  that 
hath  the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people;''*    Hist.  N.  E.  60. 

^  Mr.  ShaUuck  (Hisl.  Concord,  S|  sa^'S  she  was  visited  at  this  time  b)r  these  voyi^jen, 
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time,  but  found  the  distance  too  great  to  proceed.  They  received  the 
greatest  kindness  from  all  the  Indians  they  met  with,  and  mentioned  that 
of  ObbcBlinewat  in  particular.  And  they  say,  "We  told  him  of  divers 
saeiiims  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  King  James  his  men, 
cmd  if  he  also  would  svhnvU  himself,*  we  would  be  his  safeguard  from  his 
enemies,  which  he  did.*^ 

At  another  place,  "Having  gone  three  miles, in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  they)  to  a  place  where  corn  had  been  newly  gathered,  ^ 
house  pulled  down,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  from  hence,  J^anqpa- 
shemety  their  king,  in  his  life-time  had  lived.f  His  house  was  not  nke 
others,  but  a  scaf^ld  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot 
from  [the]  ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill.  Not  far  from  henc6,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,"  built  by  Jvane- 
pashemet.  It  Was  made  with  "  poles  some  30  or  40  foot  long,  stuck  in 
the  ground,  as  thick  as  they  could  be  set  otae  by  another,  and  with  these 
they  enclosed  a  ring  some  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was 
digged  on  each  side.|  One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  oridge. 
In  the  midst  of  this  palisado  stood  the  frame  of  an  house,  wherein,  being  ' 
dead,  he  lay  buried.  About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another, 
but  seated  on  the  top  of  an  hill.  Here  J>/lan^ashemd  was  killed,  none 
dwelling  in  it  since  the  time  of  his  death.'' 

According  to  Mr.  Letois,  JVanepashemei  was  killed  about  the  year  1619, ' 
and  his  widow,  who  was  Squaw-Sachem  before  named,  continued  the 
government^  He  lefl  five  children,!  four  of  whose  names  we  rather  from 
the  interesting  History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  Montowampatej  called  by  the 
English  Sagamore  James,  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2.  Mi^aU^  a 
daughter.  3.  Wovohaquaham^  called  Sagamore  John^  sachem  of  Winne- 
simet.  4.  WinnepwfkiU^  called  Sagamore  George,  or  George  Rumney- 
marsh,  the  successor  of  MorUowampate  at  Saugus.  Of  most  of  these  we 
shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter. 

SquttW'Sachem,  according^  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the 
spouse  of  Wappacowel^  or  Webcowit,  in  1635.  She  and  her  husband, 
four  years  alter,  1639,  deeded  to  Jolham  Gibhones  "  the  reversion  of  all 
that  parcel  of  land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  tosether  with 
the  said  ponds,  all  which  we  reserved  from  Charlestown  and  Cambridge, 
late  called  Newtown,  afler  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Squaw-Sachem.^.  'Ae 
consideration  was, "  the  many  kindnesses  and  benefits  we  have  received 
from  the  hands  of  Capt  ^Iward  GUbbones,  of  Boston." 

llie  Squa-Sachem's  mark  v^^ 
Webcowit's  miork 


Webcoufit  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  was  consid- 
ered next  in  importance  to  JVdn^ashemet  among  the  subjects  of  that 
chief,  afler  his  death ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  widow  took  him  to  her 
bed.  It  does  not  appear,  that  he  Was  either  much  respected  or  thought 
much  of;  especiaUy  by  his  wife,  as  in  the  above  extract  from  their  deed, 

bat  I  am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  from  any  source  of  information  in  my 
pomession. 

*  It  does  not  seem  from  this  that  he  is  the  same  who  before  had  submitted  at  Plimouth, 
as  Mr.  Prince  mpposeg, 

t  Mr.  ShaUMick,  in  his  valuable  HUt.  Concord,  says,  thitf  **  was  in  Medford,  near- Mys- 
tic Pond." 

i  Mieht  not,  then,  the  western  mounds  have  been  formed  by  Indians  f 

6  Hist.  Lynn,  16. 

J  Shattuck,  ib.  who  fixes  her  residence  at  Concord ;  she,  doubtless,  had  several  places 
ofresidence. 

V  His  name  is  spelt  Webcowits  to  MS.  deed  in  my  possession,  i^id  in  Mr.  8hatUiei^$! 
MSS.  WUfbacowitts,  as  appears  from  his  History. 
4* 
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np  provisioQ  seems  to  have  been  made  for  him  ailer  her  death,  if  he 
oathved  her.  At  all  events,  v^e  may  conclude,  without  hazard  ivo 
think,  that  if  breeches  had  been  in  fashion  among  Indians,  the  wife  of 
ffehcount  would  have  been  accountable  for  the  article  in  this  case. 

In  1643,  Massachusetts  covenanted  with  ^^Wcufsainequin,  J^ashoononf 
Kutchamaquin,  Massaconomet  and  Sqtutw- Sachem,^*  to  the  end  that  mutual 
benefit  might  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  put  themselves  under 
the  government  of  the  English,  agreeing  to  observe  their  laws,  in  as  far 
as  they  should  be  made  to  understand  them.  For  this  confidence  and 
concession  of  their  persons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English 
on  their  part  agreed  to  cxtei^d  the  same  protection  to  tl^BUfv  and  their 
people  as  to  their  English  subjects.! 

What  had  become  of  Webcowd  at  this  time  does  not  appeal* ;  perhiHNi  . 
he  was  off  powwowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  the 
household.  We  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  afler,  (1647,) "  taking  an. 
active  part"  in  the  endeavors  made  by  the  En'glisli  to  Christianize  hie 
countrymen.  <'  He  asked  the  English  why  some  of  them  had  been  27 
years  in  the  land,  and  never  taught  them  to  know  God  till  then.  Had 
you  done  it  sooner,  (said  he,)  we  might  have  known  much  of  God  by  this 
time,  and  much  sin  might  have  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are 
grown  [too]  old  in  sin."  The  English  said  they  repented  of  their 
nefflect ;  but  recollecting  themselves  answered,  *^  You  were  not  willing 
to  heare  till  now,"  and  that  God  had  not  turned  their  hearts,  till  then4 

Of  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  above  named,  the  first  we 
suppose  to  have  been  Massaaoity  on  the  part  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  at 
this  time  was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nipmuks ;  JVdshoonorij  a  Niprntik  chie( 
with  whom  jUaasasoU  now  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was 
since  Magus  Hill  in  Worcester  county.  He  was  probably  at  Plimouth 
13  Sept,  1621,  where  he  signed  a  treaty  with  eight  others,  as  we  have 
set  down  in  the  life  of  Caunmtant  His  name  is  there  spelt  JSTattawahunU 
In  Winthrop^s  Journal,  it  is  Mtshacoioami  and  wq  supposp  hQ.was.  father 
of  ^assotoanno,  mentioned  by  }Fhitney4  Kutchamaquin  was  sachem, 
of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and  Massaconfmet  was  Jt/ofCOfutfunno. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Some  accouni  of  the  MassachuaetU — GeograpJw  of  their  country — Chixa- 
TAUBUT — Wampatuck — his  WOT  toWi  the  Jw)hmpks — ^Mascononomo*-!- 
Ganoaicus — Geography  of  the  JSTarraganset  country — Account  of  th(4.,, 
MHon — Rogerf^iams — Montowampate — Small-pox  distresses  the  /n^  " 
(Hans — ^WoNOftAquAHAM — ^Winnepurkit — Manatahqua — Scittery- 
eussET — ^Nattaha-tta  wants — ^Wahgumacut—Jack-Straw—Jamks. 

Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  the  Massachusetts  had, 
been  a  great  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  from  tbe< 

Seat  plague,  of  which  we  have  already  8po|cen,  and  subsequendy  from 
eir  wars  with  the  Tarratines.    Of  this  war  none  but  the  scanty  reconlfi.  - 
of  the  fint  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  pre8erve4,;, 
' '  '  '  ■'  ■  "  I .      I     .-1  If  .. 

*  In  the  History  of  the  Ncaraganstt  Countrv^  these  names  are  written  Wassamtgvfn^ 
Neuhcnoanonf  Cutsfumaeke,  MassanomeU,  aiti  ^ufi^Sflchem,  See  3  Col.  Mou\  £fi^i 
Smf  '\  CIS 

t  Bco  Oookin's  MS.  Hist.  Praying  hutitau,  t  Hip|.  CoiKiPid,  ^. 

f  Hilt.  Woredtter  Co.  Iti. 


?J 
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of  tbiB,  too,  we  hsre  written  in  a  previous  chapter^*    Theroftre  it  wHI  neio 
be  eiu^ected  that  ever  a  complete  account  of  the  t^ritories  and  powev  of 
the  MasBacliuaettff.can  be  ^ven ;  broken  down  as  they  were  at  the  time  - 
they  became  known  ,to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that  their  sachems, 
when  first  visited  by  the  Plimouth  people,  were  shifting  for  their  lives— > 
not  dsKiDg  to  lodge  a  •second  night  in  the  same  place,  from  their' fear  of  the* 
TasralineB.    Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  independent  tribe, - 
their  history  was,  lonff  since  swept  away  ^  in  gloomy  tempests,"  and  ob^ 
scoved  in/<*a  night  orclouds,'*  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  trsdition  remsin^' 
ed*.    For  some  time  after  the  country  was  settled,  they  would  fly  forpro* 
teetiflOD  fi-om  the  Tarratinesto  the  houses  of  the  English. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Gookxtiy  that  <^  their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over 
many  other  pet^  governors;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Nepensitt,  Ptm-i 
kapaog,  N<Mianmm,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  people,  |is  fiur  as: 
PoKomtakuke,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed.  This  people;. 
OQukly  ia  former  times,  arm  for  war  about  9000  men,  as  the  old  IndiaoB 
deckre.  They  were  in  hostility  very  often  with  the  Narragapsitts;  but 
heki  amity,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  Pawkunnawkntts;"f  Near*  the 
mouth  of  Charles  River/*  used  to  l)e  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  In*' 
dians^  both  on  the  south  and  north  side  of  the  country,'^  Htdchinum^ 
says,  ''That  circle  which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  round  by  Maiden,  Chelsea,  Nantssket,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Bram* 
tree,  and  Dorchester,  was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,J|  much  revered  by 
afl  the  plantations  round  about  The  tradition  is,  that  tnis  sachem  had  his 
principal  seat  upon  a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body 
of  salt  marsh  in  the  township  of  Dorchester,  near  to  a  place  called  Squan^ 
timi.*^  Hence  it  will  be  observed,  that  among  the  accounts  of  the  earli-^ 
est  writers,  the  dominions  of  the  difterent  sachems  were  conmdered  as 
comprehended  vritbin  very  different  limits;  a  kind  of  general  idea,  theie^ 
fore,  can  only  be  had  of  the  extent  of  their  possessions.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Massachusetts  were  either  subject  to  the  Narragansetts,  or  in  alliance 
with  them ;  for  when  the  latter  were  at  war  with  the  Pequots,  Ckikataiuilmi. 
and  Sagamore  John  both  went  with  many  men  to  aid  CtmmiieuB^  who  had 
sent  ibrthem.  This  -wwt  began  in  1682,  and  ended  in  1635,  to  the  adnm-.  ■ 
taffB  of  the  Pequots. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  chiefo  sgreeablv.  to  our  plan* 

Chdkataubu^  or  C^dkkatabak,  in  English, — a  Amue-ii'^/ira,  was  a  sacfaenk' 
of  considerable  note,  and  genensdly  supposed  to  have  had  dominion  over  the^  - 
Massachusetts  Indians.    Thomas  Morton  mentiona  him  In  his  Niw  Ca«i 
HAAN,  as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  says*  his  motiiepi' 
wab  buried  there.    I  need  make  no  comments  upon  tne  authority,  or  wani) 
the  reader  concerning  the  stories  of  Jtfbrfon,  as  this  is  done  in  almost  every-" 
book,  early  and  late,  about  New  England ;  but  shall  relate  the  IbllowiBg' 
ftomhim. 

In  the  first  settling  of  ^  Plimouth,  some  of  the  company,  in  wanderings, 
about  upon  discovery,  came  upon  an  Indian  grave,  which  was  that  of  the  . 
mother  of  Ckikaiaulna,  Over  the  body  a  stake,  wss  set  in  the  ground^  : 
and  two  huge  bear-skins,  sewed  together,  spread  over  it ;  these  the  English 

*  This  war  was  caused,  sa^rs  Mr.  Hubbard,  ''upon  the  account  of  some  treaohen^'* 
<m  the  part  of  the  wesiem  tribes,  i,  e.  the  tribes  west  of  the  JM crrimack.  .  Hist,  Ne» 
Eng.  30. 

t  1  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  148.  ;  Hist.  N.  Eng.  32. 

LFnnn  NeaPs  Hist.  N.  Eng.,  probably,  which  see. 
It  will  be  a  good  while  before  the  present' possessors  of  the  country  can  boast  of 
a  capital.  * 

IT  Hist.  Mass.  i.  460.    And  here  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  Plimouth  people  landed 'ilr^ 
thaiT' voyage  to  Maanehiuetu  before  spoken  of,  and  from  Squmio  who  wa^  with  them 
it  reeeived  its  name. 
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took  aWBf.  When  this  came  ta  the  knowledge  of  CkUudaubuij  he  com^ 
plained  to  his  people,  and  demanded  imnQediate  vengeance.  When  they 
were. assembled^  he  thus  harangued  them:  ''When  last  the  glorious  light 
of  all  the  sky  was  underneath  Ms  globe,  and  birds  grew  suent,  I  benMi 
to  settle^  as  my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  mat 
closed,  me  tho't  I  saw  a  insion,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled, 
and  trembling  at  that  doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  aloud, '  B^dd !  my  son, 
whom  I  have  cherished  ;  see  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hancUithat 
clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed  thee  oit  $  canst  thou  ibrget  to  take  revenge  of 
those. wild  people,  that  hath  my, monument  de&ced  in  a  despiteful  man- 
ner ;  disdaining  our  ancient  antiquities,  and  honorable  customs.  See  now 
the  sachem's  grave  lies  like  unto  the  common  people,  of  ignoble  race  de- 
faced. Thy  mother  doth  complain,  implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish 
people  new  come  hither ;  if  this  be  Bufl»red,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  withut 
my  everiasting  habitation.'  "* 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  resolve,  and  the  English  were  watched,  and 
followed  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  going  ashcnre 
in  a  boat,  they  fell  upon  them,  but  gained  no  advantage.  After  maintain- 
ing the  fight  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  from  tree  to  tree,  the  chief 
captain  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  whole  took  to  flight.  This  ae- 
tion  caused  the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  English  as  invin* 
cible,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between* 
them. 

Mourns  Relation  goes  far  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  aboye  ac- 
count It  says,  ^  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with 
us,  and  covered  the  corpse  up  again,"  and,  *Hhere  was  variety  of  opinions 
amongst  us  about  the  embalmed  person,"  but  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

From  the  agreement  of  the.  diflferent  accounts^  there  is  but  little  doubt, 
that  the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  their 
depredation^  ufK>n  the  graves,  corn,  &c.  of  the  Indiana. 

In  1621,  CfUkataubut,  with '  eight  other  sachems,  acknowledged,  by  a 
written  instrument,  themselves  the  subjects  of.  King  Jeanes,  About  ten 
years  after  this,  when  Boston  was  settled,  he  visited  Grovemor  Wintkrop^ 
and  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  corn.  Many  of  ^*  his  saniiops  and 
squaws"  came  with  him,  but  were  most  of  them  sent  away,  **  after  they 
had  all  dined,"  although  it  thundered  and  rained,  and  the  governor  urged 
their  stay  ;  Chikaiauhvi  probably  feared  they  would  be  burdensome.  At 
this  time  he  wore  English  clothes,  and  sat  at  the  governor's  table,  ^  where 
he  behaved  himself  as  soberly,  &c.  as  an  EngKshman."  Not  long  after, 
be  called  on  GoveTa6rH^fUhrop,and  desired  to  buy  clothes  for  himself ;  the 

Sovemor  informed  him  that  ^  English  sagamores  did  not  use  to  truck  ;t  but 
e  called  his  tailor,, and  gave  him  order  to  make  him  a  suit  of  clothes; 
whereupon  he  gave  the  governor  two  largo  skins  of  coat  beaver."  In  a 
few  days  his  clothes  were  ready,  and  the  governor  "put  him  intd.a  very 
good  new  suit  from  head  to  foot,  and  after,  he  set  meat  before  them ;  but 
he  would  not  eat  till  the  governor  had  given  thanks,  and  after  meat  he 
denred  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed." 

June  14, 1631,  at  a  court,  CkikataubtU  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skin 
of  beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  men's  having  killed  a  pig,  which  he 
complied  with.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Plastowe,  and  some  others,  hav- 
ing stolen  com  from  him,  the  same  year,  the  court,  Sept.  27,  ordered  that 
PUutowe  should  restore  ^  two<-fold,"  and  lose  his  tide  of  gentleman,  and 

*  If  this  be  fiction,  a  modem  compiler  has  deceived  some  of  his  readers.  The  article 
in  the  Arudectic  Magazine  may  have  been  his  source  of  information;  but  the  original 
nay  be  seen  in  Morton's  New  Canaan^  106  and  107. 

t  However  true  this  might  have  been  of  .the  governor,  at  least,  we  think,  he  should 
■ot  have  used  the  plural.  .      / 


pajf  £5.  Xl^^Isoppoae  ^ey^  deemed  equivalent  to  foux-Md.  Hnac* 
coiJ9|>lices  were  whipped,  to  tiie.  same  amouni.  The  next  year  we  find  him 
f^ngciged  with  other  sachems  in  aa  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  Tke 
same  year  two  of  his  men  were  convicted  of  assauhing  some  persons  e^ 
DoiTchester  in  their  houses.  **  They  were  put  in  the  bilboes,^  and  hJasiaelC 
reouired  to  beat  them,  which  he  did.* 

Xhe  small-pox  was  very  prevalent  among  the  Indiaas  in  1639>ia  whidt 
year,  some  time  in  November,  Chikakivhut  died. 

The  residence  of  the  family  of  Chiktdavhvi  was  at  Tehticut,  now  In- 
cluded in  Middlcborough.  He  was  in  obedience  to  MassasoU^  and,  Hkot 
other  chiefs,  bad  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year ;  sometimes  at  Wessaguscusset,  sometime^  at  Neponset,  and 
especially  upon  that  part  of  Namasketf  called  Tehtieiit,  Tliis  Was  truly 
a  river  of  sagamores.  Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,,  in  the  ^ring,  drew  them 
from,  all  parts  x>f  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  Indians,  the  place,  of  their  residence  is  generally; 
mentioned,  and  from  wbat  we  shall  recite  in  the -progress  of  this  article, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  has  difierent  residences  assigned  to  hiBOb 

August  5, 1^65,  Quincy,  then  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  Ckik- 
a^)i£u^  in  these  terms  :^ 

|<«To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shaU  come;  Wwnpth 
tuohj  alias  Jonah  Saganwref  of  Massathusetts,  in  Newengland,  tbe  ^on  of 
Chickatabut  deceased,  sendeth  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  the  said  Waia^ 
patuck,  being  of  full  age  and  power,  according  to  the  order  and  custom  of 
the  natives,  hath,  with  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Sguamo^^  hm 
brother  Danidy  and  Old  Hahatufij  and  William  MananiomoU^  Joh  A'oMolC, 
.'tfanuntago,  WiUiam  JS/ahanton^^^  ^*  For  divers  goods  and  valuable  reasons 
tbcrunto  j  and  in  special  for"  £21  IO3.  in  hana  It  was  subscribed  and 
witnessed  thus : — 

JosiAH,  cdiaa  Wamfatuo^  his  ^Omarku 
Daniel  S^^uaikoo,  and  a  mark. 
Old  Nabatun,  aiid  a  Tnark, 
Wii«LiAM  Manchioiv,  ami  a  m4itHL 
Job  Noi8T£N29s. 

Robert,  alia$  MAWJXTJkooi  and  a  matIL 
W1J4JUAM  Hahat05* 
In  presence  of 
Thomas  KEYAHGUNSdON,  and  a  mark  O 
J[os£FH  Majvunion,  his  ^r—  mark. 
Thomas  Wetmous,  Ms  O  morib. 

There  is  a  quit-claim  deed  from  "  Charles  Josias^  alias  Josias  Wampa* 
tuekj  grandson  of  Chikataubut^  dated  in  1695^  of  Beaton  andi  the*  adjacent 
country,  and  the  islanlds  in  the  harbor^  to  the  **  proprietated  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Boston,'^  to  be  seen  among,  the  Suffolk  records. ||  fFampatuck 
says,  or  some  one  for  himf  *'  Forasmuch  as  I  am  informeo,  and  well  as- 
sured from  several  ancient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my  council  as  others, 
that,  upon  the  first  coming  of  the  English  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those 

***  The  most  usual  custbin  amongst  them  in  exertisiiif  puni$hifients,  is  for  the  sachem 
«ither  to  beat,  or  whip,  or  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  to  which  the  common  sort 
most  quietly  submit.''     IVillianu, 

i  Namaiiasuck  signified  in  their  lsaM|uaj^^«/t««)  and  scxne  earl^  wrote  Namasebeuda 

X  History  of  Quincy  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney ,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams.  ^ 

^  Nahatoriy  or  Ahalon,  and  the  same  sometimes  written  Nehoiden,  See  WmihhigUtif*^ 
Hut.  Dedhamf^X.    He  sold  lands  upon  Charles  River  in  1680.    ift. 

I  Printed  at  length  in  Smm^s  Hut.  Boston,  389,  et  cet. 
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parts  of  New  England,  my  above-named  grandftther,  C^fdkakmhutj  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  counci],  for  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did 
give,  grant,  sell,  alienate,  aiid  confirm  unto  the  English  planters,''  the  lands 
above  named. 

Josiasj  or  Josiah  Wdmpatuck,  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,*  and, 
from  the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  have  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the 
lands  southward  of  Boston.  In  1653,  he  sold  to  Timothy  HMeriy,  James 
CUdworihj  Joseph  THldenj  Humphrey  Turner,  WiUiam  Match,  John  Hoare, 
and  James  Torrty,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond 
and  North  River. 

In  1662,  he  sold  Pachage  Neck,  [now  called  Ptdusde^  *<  lying  between 
Namassakett  riuer  and  a  brook  falling  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fall  int6  the  said  riu^r ;"  likewise 
all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  Plimouth  and  Duxbury  on  one  side,  and  Bridgewieiter  on  the 
other,  extending  to  the  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not 
the  1000  acres  given  to  his  son  and  George  Wampey,  about  those  ponds. 
Thia  deed.  Was  witnessed  by  Georg^e  Wampev  and  John  JVdmpowes. 

After  thei  death  of  his  father,  Josuis  was  onen  called  Josias  ChxkataubuL 
In  the  Plimouth  Records  we  find  thiW  notice,  but  without  date:  ^Mem- 
orandum, that  Josias  Chickabutt  and  his  wife  doe  owne  the  wl;iole  necke 
of  Punkateesett  to  beloing  vnto  Plymouth  men,"  &c. 

In  1668,  ^Josias  Chickatabutt,  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to 
Robert  Studson  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  JVdnumackeuUi,  for  a 
*'  valuable  consideration,"  as  the^  deed  expresses  it  This  tract  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Scituate. 

Josias  had  a  son  Jeremy ;  and  ^  CharUs  Josiah,  son  of  Jeremy,  was  the 
last  of  the  race."!  Of  Josiah,  Mr.  Gookxn  gives  us  important  information. 
In  Ae  year  1669,  '*  the  war  having  now  continued  between  the  Maquas 
and  our  Indians,  about  six  years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  their 
forces  together,  and  made  an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched 
into  the  Maquas'  cbaiitry,  to  take  revenge  of  thend.  This  enterprise  was 
contrived  and  undertaken  without  the  privity,  and  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  their  English  friends.  Mr.  HUot  and  myself,  in  particular,  dissuaded 
them,  and  gave  them  several  reasons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear 
us."  Five  of  the  Christian  Indians  went  out  with  them,  and  but  one  only 
returned  alivei  *'The  chiefest  general  in  this  expedition  was  the  princi- 
pal sachem  of  Massachusetts,  named  Josiah,  alias  ChekatahM,  a  wise  and 
stout  man,  of  middle  age,  but  a  very  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable 
knowledge  in  the  Christian  religion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  v^s  youneer, 
seemed  to  profess  it  for  a  time; — ^for  he  was  br^  up  by  his  uncle,  KuStOr 
makin,  who  was  the  fatX  sachem  and  his  people  to  whom  Mr.  EUfA 
preac?hed."t  ^  ' 

This  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  after  a  journey  of  about'  200 
miles ;  when,  upon  besieeing  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men 
killed  in  sallies,  apd  sundry  others  sick,  they  gave  up  the  siege  and  re- 
treated. Meanwhile  the  Mohawks  pursued  them,  got  in  their  front,  and, 
from  an  ambush,  attacked  them  in  a  defile,  and  a  great  fight  ensued.  Fi- 
nally the  Mohawks  were  put  to  flight  by  the  extraordinary  bravery  and 
prowess  of  ChXhaJbavhiii  and  his  captains.  But  what  was  most  calamitous 
m  this  disastrous  expedition,  was,  the  loss  of  the  great  chief  Chikatattbut, 
who,  afler  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  was  killed  in  repelling  the  Mo- 
hawks in  their  last  attack,  with  almost  all  his  captains.^    This  was  a  severe 

■  '  'I  I  .     ■  r  I  .1  I  -11  ^  . 

*  Deane's  Hist.  Scituate^  144. 

t  Ibid.  .SquatnaujE^^BA  a  brother  of  Jbsto/i.  and  ruled  "  as  sachem  during  the  minority" 
of  Jeremy.    Dr.  Harrii,  Hist,  Dorchester.  16, 17. 
1 1  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  166:  $  Ibid.  167. 
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stroke  to  these  Indians,  and  they  suffered*  much  from  chagrin  on  their 
return  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  Aemselves  their  masters,  and 
although  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  on  each  side,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  otheit 
often  suffered  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  as  ChSkcdaiubut  and  his  sons,  was 
JMoffconotiamo,  or  Masconomo^  sachem  of  Agawam,  since  called  Ipswick, 
When  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  settled  Boston,  in 
1630,  anchored  near  Cape  Ann,  he  welcomed  them  to  his  shores,  and 
spent  some  time  on  board  one  of  the  ships.* 

On  the  28th  June,  1638,  Ma8cononomd\  executed  a  deed  of  ^'all  his 
lands  in  Ipswich,"  to  John  Wtnthrop,  jr.,  for  the  sum  of  £204 

At  a  court  in  July,  1631,  it  was  ordered,  that  ^the  sagamore  of  Agawam 
is  banished  from  coming  into  any  Englishman's  house  for  a  year,  under 
penalty  of  ten  beaver-skins."§  The  next  year,  or  about  that  time,  th^ 
Tarratines  came  out  with  great  force  against  Mucohorunno ;  he  having, 
<^  as  was  usually  said,  treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratine  fhmi- 
lies."]!  From  Mr.  CohheVs  account,  it  appears  that  they  came  against  the 
English,  who,  but  for  an  Indian,  named  Robin,  would  have  .been  cut  ofl^ 
as  me  able  men  at  this  time,  belonging  to  Ipswich,  did  not  exceed  30;  and 
most  of  these  were  fix>m  home  on  the  day  the  attack  was  to  have  been 
made.  i2e6tn,  having  bv  some  means  found  out  their  intentions,  went  to 
John  P^erkms^  and  told  him  &at  on  such  a  day  four  Tarratines  would 
come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  *'and  draw  them  down  the  hill  to 
the  water  side,"  when  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians  would  be  ready, 
under  ^the  brow  of  the  hill,"  to  fall  upon  them.  It  turned  out.  as 
Bohin  had  reported ;  but  the  .Indians  were  frightened  off  by  a  false 
show  of  numbers,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  without  effecting  their 
object.** 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  untill643,  when,  at  a  court  held  in  Boston, 
^  Cutahaimtkin  and  SquaW'Sa4!ihem,  Masconotno,  Ndshacowam  and  Wasmsr 
0Mi^n,tt  two  sachems  near  the  great  hill  to  the  west,  called  WackuaeUf 
came  into  the  court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor, 
desired  to  be  received  under  our  protectionti  and  government,  upon  the 
nme  ternis  that  Pumham  and  Stieononoco  were.  So  we  causing  them  to 
understand  the  articles,  and  all  the  ten  commandments  of  Grod,  and  they 
freely  assenting  to  all,§§  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  preseijited 
the  court  vnth  twenty-six  fethom  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of 
them  a  coat  of  two  yards  of  cloth,  and  their  dinner ;  and  to  them  and  their 
men,  every  one  of  them,  a  cup  of  sac  at  their  departure;  so  they  took 
leave,  and  went  away  very  joyfi]l."||||  'Tradition  says  that  Agawam, 
in  Ipswich,  Was  bis  place  of  readence,  and  that  hp  bones  were  early 
found  there  ;  that  his  squaw  for  some  time  survived  him,  and  l^Ad  a 
jMece  of  land  that  she  could  not  dispose  of,  or  that  none  were  allowed  ta 
purchasclfir 

We  have  too  long  delayed  the  biography  of  a  chief  early  known  both 

•Hist.  N.  England. 

t  This  18  doubUess  the  mOst  comet  spelling  of  his  aame.  It  is  scarce  spelt  twice  alike 
m  the  MS.  records. 

I  Records  of  Gen.  Court,  v.  381.  $  Prince,  857,        R  HttbbarcPs  N.  E,  146. 

tr  Quarter-master.  "  living*  then  in  a  litUe  hut  upon  his  father's  island  on  this  side  of 
Jeofry's  Neck."    M8.  NarraUte, 

**  Cobbeft  M8.  NarrcUive.  if  (kueuMmdnyCfr  MaasataU, 

tt  They  desired  this  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks,  it  is.  said. 

f  &  The  articles  which  they  «ul>8cribed,wili  be  seen  at  lam  when  the  Manuscript  tStt. 
^  the  Praying  Indianii,  by  David  Gookm,  shall  be  publisned.  They  do  not  read  pre* 
Mely  as  rendered  by  Wmthr^. 

I I  Winthrop's  Journal.  ITIT  BIS.  Hist  of  Newbury,  by  J.  Cojm. 
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in  Plimouth  and  MsMaebinettS)  which  isetoied  Deceesary  to  preserve  fh« 
continuity  of  our  history — Canonicug^*  the  great  sachem  of  the  Nar- 
itganseta  He  was  contemporary  with  Miantumumohy  who  was  bia 
nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  his  hinh,  but  a  son  of  his  was  lit 
Boston  in  1631,  the  next  year  after  h  was  settled.  But  the  tim^  of  his 
death  is  minutely  recorded  by  Oovenrar  ffintkropf  in  his  <*  Journal,"  thus: 
^  Jnne  4,  ]647.  CanonicuB^  the  great  sachem  of  Narragatiset,  died,  a 
Tery  old  man."  He  is  generally  supposed  to  hare  been  about  85  yeafs 
of  ag»  when  be  died. 

He  is  mentioned  with  great  reflect  by  Rov.  Roger  WSUamSif  in  til<ft 
year  1654.  After  observing  that  Tnany  hundreds  of  me  English  were  wit- 
nesses to  the  friendly  dispo^tion  of  the  Narraffansets,  he  says,  **  Their  l«lb 
fiunpus  loDg*lived  Vaunonicus  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  the  same  most 
Ikooorable  manner  and  solemnity,  (in  their  way,)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  yottt 
prudent  peace-maker,  Mr.  Wintkrop,  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and 
peaceable  prince ;  yea,  through  all  their  towns  and  countries  how  fre- 
quently do  many,  and  oft  times,  our  Englishmen  travel  alone  with  nafetf 
«bd loving  kindness?" 

It  will  be  proper  in  this  i^lace  to  give  some  general  account  oC  tito 
country  and  nation  of  our  chief  The  bounds  of  Narraganset  were^  m 
described  in  the  times  of  the  sachems^  "■  Pautuckit  River,  Quenebagt 
{Qoabaog]  and  Nipmuck,"  northerly  ;^  westerly  by  a  brook' called  We- 
ifoapaug^  not  far§  irom  Paquatuck  Bdver;  s<mtherly  by  the  sea,  or  mttik 
ooeim ;  and  easterly  by  the  Nanhiganset  Bay,  wherein  lieth  nu^ny  island^ 
by  deeds  bought  of  the  Nanhiganset  tochems."  Coweesett  and  Niantieic^ 
mouf^h  soB^etimes  applied  to  this  country,  were  names  only  of  place* 
within  it.  According  to  Mr.  Gookmj  ^Xhe  territory  of  their  sachem  e^<» 
tended  abont  30  or  4^  miles  from  Sekunk  River  and  Narragansitt  Bay, 
including  Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay."  Pawcatuck  Rivet 
separated  them  from  the  Pequots.  This  nation,  tinder  ConanieiM,  haid,  in 
1642^  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  its  nettneaa,  and  was  supposed  to  ccxntein  It 
population  of  ihirhf  ^usaruL  Tiim  estimater  was  by  Richard  Stmihy .  jB^ 
who^  with  his  father,  lived  in  their  country. 

'A  census  of  those  calling  themselves  a  remnant  of  the  Nanaganseit^ 
taken  Feb.  1832,  was  315 ;  only  seven  of  w.hom  were  unmized..  The  in^ 
dians  themselves  make  their  number  364.|| 

Of  the  early  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  tibe  first  English  inhabitsmil 
learned  from  the  old  Indians^  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  arrivaly  a 
Mchem  nvicaed  Taahtassuck,  and  iheir  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom  and 
valor  were  much  the  same  as  the  Delawares  reported  of  their  great  chief 
Tamoruf;  that  since,  there  had  not  been,  bis  equal,  &c.  TcMasmck  bad 
but  two  children,  in  son  and  daughter ;  these  he  joined  in  marriage, 
because  he  could  find  none  worthy  of  them  out  of  his  family.  The 
product  of  this  marriage  was.  ionr  sons,  of  whom  CoMnicua  was  the 
oldest.1F 

When  Mn  Johni  Oldham  was  killed  dear  Block  Island,  and  an  investiga- 
tion set  on  foot  by  the  English  to  ascertain  the  murderers,  they  were  fiA% 
satisfied  that  CanotUcvs  and  MiarUunnomoh  had  no  hand  in  the  affair,  hut 
thai  *<  the  six  other  Narraganset  sachems  had."     It  is  no  wonder  that  he 

*  VkoB'  spelltnjf  dbes  not  eoavey  the  tnM  protiuncmtioo  of  the  dame;  other  gpelliif^a 
will  be  noticed  m  the  course  of  his  biography.  Its  sound  approacfatod  so  near  the  Lnlfll 
word  ccawnicus.  that  it  became  conieundeA  ^th  it. 

t  Manuscript  letter  to  the  covemor  of  M assachusettft. 

tMe»  ^Col.  M asi.  Hist.  Sec.  i.  Sia  §  Foot  or  five  itiil«s^  says  'OoeAdi^ 

IMS.  letAer  of  Rev.  Mr.  iBS^. 

IT  Hutchinson,  i.  458,  who  met  with  this  account  in  MS.;bal  vta  db  aot  give  imiliiil 
ondi|.«b^  it)  ag;  at  best,  it  li  tradition. 
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should  have  taken  great  ofience  at  the  conduct  of  the  English  concerning 
the  death  of  MiarUunnomoh.  The  Warwick  settlers  considered  it  a  great 
piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gorton  wrote  a  letter  for  Canomcus  to 
the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  them  that  he  had  resolved  to 
>  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegans.  Upon  this  the  English  despatched 
messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Canonicus  whether  he  authorised 
the  letter.  He  treat^  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not  admit 
them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  arriviJ, 
although  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  they  were  admitted,  he  frowned 
upon  them,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  referred 
them  to  Pessacus.  This  was  a  verV'  cold  reception,  compared  with  that 
wbich  the  messengers  received  when  sent  to  hini  for  information  respect- 
ing the  death  of  Mr.  Oldham.  *^  They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good 
success  of  their  business ;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great 
command  of  his  men,  and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers ;  and  in  the 
carriage  of  the  whole  treaty,  dealing  himself  and  his  neighbors  of  the 
murder,  and  offering  revenge  of  it,  yet  upon  very  safe  and  wary  con- 
ditions." 

This  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  great  harmony  with  his 
nephew.  **  The  chiefest  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a 
younger  sachem,  MiantunnomUj  and  an  elder  sachem,  CaunaunactLS,  of 
about  fourscore  years  old,*  this  young  man%  uncle ;  and  their  agreement 
in  the  government  is  remarkable.  The  old  sachem  will  not  be  ofiended 
at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the  young  sachem  will  not  do  what 
he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle.'^  With  this  passage  before  him, 
Mi^.  Dtufee  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called  Whxtekeer: — 

"  Two  mighty  chiefs,  one  cautious,  wise,  and  old, 
One  young,  and  strong,  and  terrible  in  fight. 
All  Narraganset  xind  Coweset  hold ; 
One  lodge  they  build— one  counsel  fire  they  light." 

'^  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston, 
vij  Sept,  1643,"  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  other 
colonies,  **  give  Conooruicus  and  the  Nanohiggimsets  to  understand,  that 
finom  time  to  time"  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  cove- 
nant between  them,  notwithstanding  the  great  manifestations  of  their  love 
to  them  by  the  English ;  that  they  had  concurred  with  Miantunnomok  in 
his  late  mischievous  plots,  by  which  he  had  intended  ''to  root  out  the  body 
of  the  English"  from  the  country,  by  gifls  and  allurements  to  other  In- 
dians; and  that  he  had  invaded  UncaSj  contrai^  to  the  "  tripartie  covenant" 
between  himself^  Uncaa  and  Connecticut.  Therefore,  knowing  <*how 
peaceable  Conanaeus  and  Mascus,  the  late  father  of  Myantenomo,  governed 
that  great  people,"  they  ascribed  the  late  ''tumults  and  outbreakines"  to 
the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Miantwrmomoh  more  than  to 
**  any  affected  way  of  their  own." 

Notwithstanding,  Miantunnomoh  being  now  put  to  death,  the  Enelish 
and  their  confederate  Indian  sachems,  namely,  "  Vhcus,  sainimore  of  the 
Mohegins,  and  his  people,  Woo8amequine  and  his  people,  Sacanocoe  and 
bis  people,  Pumham  and  his  people,  were  disposed,  they  said,  still  tp  have 
peace  with  the  Narragansets ;  but  should  expect  a  more  faithful  observance 
of  their  agreement  Sian  they  had  shown  hitherto."  This  determination 
was  to  be  immediately  laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded* 

We  have  yet  to  eo  a  step  back  to  relate  some  matters  of  much  interest 
in  the  history  of  this  chief.  It  is  related  by  Mr.  Edtoard  Wirulouf,  in  his 
"Oood  News  from  New  England,"]:  that  m  February,  1622,  O.  S.  Canoinr 


*  This  was  written  about  1643. 
tCol.  R.  I.  Hist.  See.  vol.  i. 
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ieus  sent  into  Plimouth,  by  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of  arrows,  bound 
with  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  and  there  left  them,  and  retired.  The  Narra- 
gansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  "many  thousand  strong,"  hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  ^  began,  (says  the  above-named  author,) 
to  breath  forth  many  threats  against  us,'*  although  they  had  the  last  sum- 
mer "  desired  and  obtained  peace  with  us." — ^'^  Insomuch  as  the  common 
talk  of  our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  preparation  they  made 
to  come  against  us."  They  were  now  emboldened  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  English  had  just  added  to  their  numbers,  but  not  to  their  arms  nor 

Provisions.  The  ship  Fortune  had,  not  long  before,  landed  35  persons  at 
limouth,  and  the  Narragansets  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  of  all 
the  circumstances.  This,  (says  Mr.  WinsloWy^  "  occasioned  them  to  slight 
and  brave  us  with  so  many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of 
them  to  us,  who  was  sent  by  Conkucus,  their  chief  sachem  or  king, 
accompanied  with  one  Tokumakamony  a  friendly  Indian.  This  messenger 
inquired  for  THsquarUum,  our  interpreter,  who  not  being  at  home,  seemed 
rather  to  be  glad  than  8on7  ;  and  leaving  for  him  a  bundle  of  new  arrowy 
lapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  desired  to  depart  with  all  expedition." 

When  SquarUowaB  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  told  the 
English  that  it  was  a  challenge  for  war.  Govenior  Bradford  took  the 
rattlesnake's  skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  shot,  and  returned  it  to 
Canomcua ;  at  the  same  time  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  him  de« 
fiance,  and  invite  him  to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his 
insulting  carriage,  had  the  desired  effect  upon  Canonicua,  for  he  would 
not  receive  the  skin,  and  it  was  cast  out  of  every  community  of  the  In- 
dians, until  it  at  last  was  returned  to  Plimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This 
was  a  demonstration  that  he  was  awed  into  silence  and  respect  of  the 
EngUsh. 

In  a  ffrave  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canonicus  thus  addressed 
Roger  PnUiams :  **  I  have  never  suffered  any  wrong  to  be  offered  to  the 
English  since  they  landed,  nor  never  will ;"  and  often  repeated  the  word 
Wurmaunewayean,  "  If  the  Englishman  speak  true,  if  he  mean  truly, 
then  shall  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  that  the  English  and  my 
posterity  shall  live  in  love  and  peace  together.'' 

When  Mr.  WiUtams  said  he  hoped  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the 
Englislimen's  wunnaumwmumcky  that  is,  faithfulness,  having  long  been 
acquainted  with  it,  Canonicua  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  into  ten 
pieces,  related  ten  instances  wherein  they  had  proved  false ;  laying  down 
a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr.  WUliams  satisfied  him  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  others  he  agreed  to  intercede  with  the 
Ifovemor,  who,  he  doubted \iot,  would  make  satisfaction  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  Roger  WUliaiM  found  Ccmonicus  and  ^^Ra/nJtviiiino'moh  car- 
rying on  a  bloody  war  against  the  Wampanoags.  By  his  intercession  an 
end  was  put  to  it,  and  all  the  sachems  grew  much  into  his  favor ;  espo- 
cially  CammicuSj  whose  *' heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his 
son  to  his  last  gasp."  He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  WHUam 
Coddington,  Roger  WUliams^  and  others.  A  son  of  Canonicus,  named 
Mriksm,  is  named  by  fFiUiams  as  inheriting  his  father's  spirit.*  This  son 
is  also  called  Meikoj  who,  a|ter  his  father's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of 
the  Narracakisets,  and  was  said  to  have  been  his  eldest  son.  Many  par- 
ticulars of  bin^  will  be  found  in  our  progress  onward. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  much  pains  was  taken  to  secure  the 
fnendsfaip  of' Canonicus  more  firmly.  Mr.  ffiUiams  wrote  to  Governor 
ffirdkr&p  concerning  him  as  follows:  *<Sir,  if  amr  thing  be  sent  to  the 
princes,  I  fiiid'  Cemoumeus  would  ffladly  accept  of'^a  box  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  indeed  he  told  me  he  would  thank  Mr.  Grovemor  fi>r 

*  Manuscript  letter. 
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a  box  full."  In  another  letter  which  Mr.  WiUiams  sent  to  the  same  by 
AEantunrumioh  himself^  he  says,  *'  I  am  bold  to  request  a  word  of  advice 
of  you  concerning  a  proposition  made  by  Caunounicus  and  MiarUunnomu 
to  me  some  half  year  since.  Camumnicua  gave  an  island  in  this  bay  to 
Mr.  Oldham,  by  name  Cfdbachuweaej  upon  condition,  as  it  should  seem, 
that  he  would  dwell  there  near  unto  them."  The  death  of  Mr.  Oldham, 
it  appears,  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  they  offei*ed  it  to  Mr.  WiUiams 
upon  the  same  conditions ;  but  he  first  desired  to  know  whether  in  so 
doing  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Massachusetts,  and  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  accepting,  without  paying  the  chiefs  for  it :  said  he  told  them 
'^.once  and  again,  that  for  the  present  he  mind  not  to  remove  ;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  house  and  put 
in  some  swine,  as  understanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good 
feeding  for  swine."  When  Miantunnomoh  heard  tha^  some  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts men  thought  of  occupying  some  of  the  islands,  Canonicus,  l|e 
says,  desired  he  would  accept  ot  half  of  it,  *'  it  being  spectacle-wise,  and 
between  a  mile  or  two  in  circuit ;"  but  Mr.  WUltams  wrote  to  inform  them 
that,  if  he  had  any,  he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the 
Pequot  war,  which  probably  put  a  stop  to  furUier  negotiation  upon  the 
su^ect.  • 

There  was  another  chief  of  the  same  name,  in  Philip's  war,  which  Mr. 
Huhhard  denominates  "  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,"  and  who, 
^  distrusting  the  proffers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  the 
Mohawks,  hi^  squaw  surrendering  herself:  by  this  means  her  life  was 
spared." 

In  1632,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragansets  and  the  Pequots, 
on  account  of  disputed  right  to  the  lands  between  Paucatuck  River  and 
Wecapaug  Brook.*  It  was  a  tract  of  considerable  consequence,  being 
about  ten  miles  wide,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  long.  Canonicita  drew  along , 
with  him,  besides  his  own  men,  several  of  the  Massachusetts  saeamores. 
This  was  maintained  with  ferocity  and  various  success,  until  1635,  when 
the  Pequots  were  driven  from  it,  but  who,  it  would  seem,  considered 
themselves  but  little  worsted;  for  Canonicua^  doubting  his  ability  to  hold 
possession  longj  and  ashamed  to  have  it  retaken  from  him,  made  a  pFesent 
of  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  fought  heroically  in  conquering  it ; 
but  he  never  held  possession.  The  name  of  this  captain  was  SochosOf  a 
Pequot,  who  had  deserted  from  them  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Canonicug, 
who  njiade  him  a  chief. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  war  .between  Uncaa  and  Mtaniunnomoh,  two  of  the 
sons  of  Canonicua  fought  on  the  side  of  Mlantunnomohyaad  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem's  Plain. 

Canomcus  has  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at 
Boston,  in  1803.1    Among  the  tolerable  passages  are  the  following : — 

**  A  mighty  prince^  of  venerable  age, 

A  peerless  warrior,  but  of  peace  the  friend  j 
His  breast  a  treasury  of  maxims  sa^;e— * 
His  arm,  a  host — to  punish  or  defend." 

Ccenonicua,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  is  made  to  announce  his  approaching^ 
dissolution  to  his  people  thus : — 


*  "  Tlie  natives  are  very  exact  and  punctual  in  the  bounds  of  their  lands,  belonging  to 
tins  or  that  prince  or  peoplr,  even  !o  a  river,  breok,  &,c.  And  I  have  known  them  make 
bargain  and  sale  amongst  iliemselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  ground  j  not- 
withstanding a  sinful  opinion,  amongst  many,  tliat  Christians  have  right  to  heatiicu's 
lands."     R.  WiUiayns. 

t  By  John  Laihropf  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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"  I  die.*— "My  friends,  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve : 
To  abler  hands  my  regal  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  coinmanas*— 'to  fertile  realms  I  haste, 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 
There  in  full  bloom  eternal  spring  abides. 
And  swarming  fishes  glide  through  azure  tides ; 
Continual  sunshine  gilds  the  cloudless  skies, 
No  mists  conceal  Keesuckquand  from  our  eyes." 

About  1642,  a  son  of  Canonicus  died,  at  which  his  ffrief  was  very  great ; 
insomuch  that,  "  having  buried  his  son,  he  burned  bis  own  palace,  and 
all  his  goods  in  it,  to  a  great  vahie,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  his  son." 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Canonicus  was  superstitious,  and 
was  greatly  in  fear  c^  the  English,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  a  belief  in  their 
ability  to  hurt  him  by  enchantment,  which  belief  very  probably  wa» 
occasioned  by  the  story  that  Squanto  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous 
chapter,  we  have  spoken.  Wheti  Roger  JfiUtams  fled  into  his  country, 
he  at  first  viewed  him  with  distrust,  and  would  only  frown  upon  him  ;  at 
length  he  accused  him,  as  well  as  the  other  English,  of  sending  the  plague 
among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  he  soon  became  recon- 
ciled to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even  protected  him.  They  became 
mutual  helps  to  each  other,' and,  but  for  animosities  among  the  English 
themselves,  it  may  be  &ir  to  conclude,  friendship  would  have  continued 
with  the  Narragansets  through  several  generations. 

Our  attention  is  now  called  to  consider  the  lives  of  several  sachems, 
who,  though  of  less  notoriety  than  the  one  of  which  we  have  just  taken 
a  view,  will  be  found  by  no  means  wanting  in  interest. 

MojUowampate,  sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead,  was  known  more 
generally  among  the  whites  as  Sagamore  Jamea,  He  was  son  of  JVane- 
pashemei,  and  brother  of  Wonohaqwiham  and  WinnepurJait^  He  died  in 
1633,  of  the  small-pox,  ^^  with  most  of  his  people.  It  is  said  that  these 
two  promised,  if  ever  they  recovered,  to  live  with  the  English,  and  serve 
their  God."|  The  histories  of  those  times  give  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  distresses  caused  by  the  small-pox  among  the  ^  wretched  natives.** 
"  There  are,"  says  Mather,  **  some  old  planters  surviving  to  this  day,  who 
helped  to  bury  the  dead  Indians ;  even  whole  families  of  them  all  dead  a^ 
once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  they  found  a  poor  infant  sucking  at  the 
breast  of  the  dead  mother."}  The  same  author  observes  that,  before  the 
disease  began,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  English  about 
the  boun(£  of  their  lands,  *^but  God  ended  the  controversy  by  sending 
the  small-pox  among  the  Indians  at  Saugus,  who  were  before  that  time 
exceedingly  numerous.*? 

We  have  mentioned  another  of  the  family  of  NlanJtpashemd^  also  a 
sachem.  This  was  Wonohaquaham,  called  by  the  English  Sagamore 
John,  of  Winisimet.  His  residence  was  at  what  was  then  called  jRunmey- 
marsh,  part  of  which  is  now  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  Saugus.*  As  early 
as  1631,  he  had  cause  to  complain  that  some  of  the  EngUsh  settlers  had 
burnt  two  of  his  wigwams.  "  Which  wigwams,*'  says  Governor  DudleyJIl 
*^  were  not  inhabited,  but  stood  in  a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter, 
when,  upon  occasion,  they  should  .travel  that  way.**  The  court,  upon 
examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  R.  SaUonsidU  had  been  the 
means  of  the  mischief,  whose  master  was  ordered  to  make  satisfaction, 
^  which  he  did  by  seven  yards  of  cloth,  and  that  his  servant  pay  him,  at 
the  end  of  his  time,  flfty  shillings  sterling."1F  Sagamore  John  died  at 
■I  '■        '  '       Ill  ■  .  I  ■         > 

•  Lewis's  Hist.  Lynn,  16, 17.  f  Hist,  of  New  England,  195. 
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Winisimet,  in  1633,  of  the  small-pox.*  He  desired  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Englishmen's  God,  in  his  sickness,  and  requested  them  to  take 
his  two  sons  and  instinct  them  in  Christianity,  which  they  did.t 

WinnepurkiUf].  who  married  a  daughter  of  Passaconaway,  makes  con- 
siderable figure  also  in  our  Indian  annals.  He  was  born  about  1616,  and 
succeeded  Montowampate  at  his  death,  in  1633.  The  English  called  him 
Gtorgt  Rumneymarafi,  and  at  one  time  he  was  proprietor  of  Deer  Island, 
in  Boston  harl)or.  **  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  went  to.Barbadoes. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  carried  there  with  the  prisoners  who  were  sold 
for  slaves,  at  the  end  of  PhUip^s  war.  He  died  soon  after  his  return,  in 
1684,  at  the  house  of  Mundyiquash,  aged  68  years."  Ah^noayeiamiainey 
daughter  of  Poquanum,  is  also  mentioned  as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.§ 

Manatahquoj  called  also  Black-wiUiam,  was  a  sachem,  and  proprietor 
of  Nahant,  when  the  adjacent  country  was  setded  by  the  whites.  Hia 
fiither  lived  at  Swampscot,  and  was  also  a  sagamore,  but  probably  wna 
dead  before  the  English  settled  in  the  country.)  A  traveller  in  this  thenlT 
wilderness  world,  thus  notices  WUliam,  and  his  possessing  Nabant 
^  One  Black-^wUlican,  an  Indian  DuJce,  out  of  his  generosity  gave  this 
place  in  general  to  the  plantation  of  Saugus,  so  that  no  other  can  appro- 
priate it  to  himself."  He  was  a  great  friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  friend- 
ship was  re|)aid,  as  was  that  of  many  others  of  that  and  even  much  later 
times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  WaUer  BagnaU,  nicknamea 
Cfreat  Hot,  "  a  wicked  fellow,"  who  had  much  wronged  the  Indians,** 
killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  bysome^of  those  whom'he 
had  defrauded!  This  was  in  October,  1631.  As  some  vessels  were  upon 
the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  pirates,  in  January,  1633,  the^f  put  in  at 
Richmond's  Island,  where  they  tell  in  with  Black-unUiam,  This  was  the 
place  where  BagnaU  had  been  killed  about  two  years  before,  but  wheth- 
er he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  does  not  appear,  nor  do  I  find  that  any 
one,  even  his  mui^erers,  pretended  he  was  any  way  implicated ;  but  out 
of  revenge  for  BagnaWs  death,  these  pirate  hunters  hanged  Black-vnUiam. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  particularly  mentionedff  that  BagnaU  was  killed 
by  Squidrayset  and  his  men,  some  Indians  belonging  to  mat  part  of  the 
csountry. 

This  Smddraysd,  or  SciMerygusset,  for  whose  act  Manatahgua  sufiered, 
was' the  nrst  sachem  who  deeded  land  in  Fahnouth,  Maine.  A  creek 
near  the  mouth  of  Presumpscot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  day. 
Mr.  ff^UHs  supposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aucocisco  tribe,  who  inhabited 
between  the  Androscoggin  and  Saco  rivers;  and  that  from  Aucocisco 
comes  Casco.|^  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  BagnaU  deserved  his 
fiite,§§  if  any  deserve  such  ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and 
we  leave  the  reader  to  draw  the  pai*allel  between  the  two :  perhaps  he 
will  inquire.  Were  (ke  murderers  of  Manatahc^ua  brovght  to  justice  ?  All 
we  can  answer  is,  The  records  are  silent.  Perhaps  it  was  considered  an 
iffset  to  the  murder  of  BagnaU, 

NdttahaUawanUy  in  the  year  1642,  sold  to  Simtm  WiUard,  in  behalf 
of  ^  Mr.  fFinthropf  Mr.  Dudley,  Mr.  JVbufcU,  and  Mr.  Mden,"  a  large  tract 


*  History  of  New  England,  19^,  650. 

t  Wonder-working  Providence.  1  Spelt  also  Winruq}erkeL 

6  Hist.  Lynn.  ||  Hist.  N.  Eng. 

1r  1633.     William  Wood,  author  of  New  Eng.  Trospect, 
••  Winlhrop's  Journal,  i.  62, 63.  ft  Winthrop,  ib. 

it  Col.  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  i.  68. 

}$  He  had  in  ai>out  three  years,  by  extortion,  as  we  infer  from  Tf^/trop,  accumulatad 
•boot  £400  from  among  the'Indians.    See  Journal  tU  tupra, 
5* 


54'  NATTAHATTAWANTS.— WAHGUMACUT.  tBooK  H. 

of  land  upOD  both  sides  Concord  River.  "  Mr.  Wtnihrop,  our  present 
governor,  1260  acres,  Mr.  Dudley,  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  the^ 
river,  Mr.  NowdL,  500  acres,  and  Mr.  Alkn^  500  acres,  on  the  N.  £.  side 
of  the  river,  and  in  consideration  hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said 
MxUahaUawanU  six  fadom  of  waompampege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one 
breeches,  and  the  said  JVattahaitcnoants  dotU  covenant  and  bind  himselfy 
that  hee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  set  traps  within  this  ground,  so  a» 
any  cattle  might  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  cattle  shall  receive  hurt 
by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  good."  [In  the  deed,  Ncii^ 
takattawant9  is  called  sachem  of  that  land.] 

fVttnessed  ly  The  mark  of  %  Natahatta wants. 

Ihree  tJohiUs.  The  mark  of  %  Winnipin,  an  Indian^ 

thai  traded  fdr  him,^ 

The  name  of  this  chief,  as  appears  from  documents  copied  by  Mr» 
Shattuck,}  was  understood  Tahgiimoanj  Tahattawanta,  AWiman^  AttOf 
wanee,  and  Ahaiawanee,  He  was  sachem  of  Mudketaquid,  since  Concord^, 
and  a  supporter  and  propagator  of  Christianity  among  his  people,  and  an 
honest  and  upright  man.  The  celebrated  Waban  married  his  eldest 
daughter.  John  Tahattawan  was  his  son,  who  lived  at  Nashoba,  where 
he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians — a  deserving  Indian.  He  died 
about  1()70.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  John^  sagamore  of  Patuckctt. 
upon  the  Merrimack,  who  married  Oonamog,  another  ruleirof  the  praying 
Indians^  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  by  Tahattawanl  waa  killed  by 
some  white  ruffians,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wigwanasi  and 
his  mother  was  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time*  Of  this  affair  we  shall 
have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular.  JVaanofhquaw^  another 
daughter,  married  JVaanishcow,  called  John  J%mu»f  who  died  at  Natick, 
aged  110  years. 

.  We  know  very  little  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  WahgwwKutfi  except 
that  he  lived  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  ft 
request  to  the  governor  *^to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  country  ;*! 
and  as  an  inducement,  said  he  would  ^fiud  them  command  ^ive  them, 
yearly,  80  skins  of  beaver.**  The  governor,  however,  dismissed  hiai, 
Without  giving  him  any  encouragement;  doubdng,  it  seems^the reijity  of 
his  friendship*  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  sincere,  as  he  was  at; 
this  time  in  great  fear  of  the  Pequots,  and  judged-  that  if  ^ome  of  the 
English  would  reside  with  him,  he  ^ould  be  able  to  maintain  hm 
country. 

There  aceompuiied  fFdhgumaeul  to  Bostcm  an  Indian  named  Jad^ 
__ ,— ., ._ — ^ 

*  Suflblk  Records  of  Deeds,  vd.  i.  No.  34.        f  Hist.  Concord^  Mass.  paaaitn  cbap.  i. 

X  Mr.  Chokin  writes  ibis  naine  Tohatoaner,  that  of  the  fathef  Tanattamarre.  MB^ 
Hist.  Praying  Irtdiantf  105. 

$  TVahgitmactUf  according'  to  Mr.  Savage* s  reading  of  IVinthrop. .  Our  text  is  ac- 
cording to  Prince,  who  also  used  Wtrdhrop  in  MS.  It  is  truly  dhrerling  to  see  bow, the 
author  of  .Tjtles  of  the  Indians  has  displayed  his  inveixtion  upon  the  passage  in  H^- 


purpose^'  be  chareeable  to  him.  "He  [Qoy.  Wmlfavp] 
[  JVah^imtacut  was  gone,j  that  the  said  sagAmore  is  a  very  treacberoas  man,  aod  at 
war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  far  greater  sagamore.^'V  Now^  eveiy  child  that  has  read  abojit 
the  Indians,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  know  that  toe  meanii^  of  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by 
ihe  governor,  and  no  more  meant  a  cbief  tban  the  Massasoits  meant  what  the  Pfimouln 
people  first  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  case^  the  name  of  a  tribe  was  mistdcen  jbr 
that  of  a  chier,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  tte  tribe.  Mistakes  of  tbts  kind  were  not 
uncommon  before  our  fathers  became  acquainted  with  the  country.  W^nthrojt  sa'yv, 
too,  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.  Now,  wbo  ever  thbughft  thefe  was  a  thief  ef  tpai. 
I 


Chap.  111.]  JACK-STRAW. 

straw,^  who  was  his  interpreter.f  We  have  labored  to  find  some  fiirther 
particulars  of  him,  but  all  uiat  we  can  ascertain  with  certainty,  is,  that  he 
«ad  lived  some  time  in  England  with  Sir  JValter  RaUfh.].  How  Sir 
WaiUer  came  by  him,  does  not  satisfactorily  appear.  Captams  AmiAaB  and 
Bariow  sailed  to  America  in  his  employ,  and  on  their  return  carried  over 

*  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourished  in  Wat  Tyler's  ie« 
bellioD,  and  whose  real  name  was  John  BaU,  but  aflerwards  nick-named  Jack  Straw,  He 
became  chaplain  to  Wat's  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  text  which  he 
made  great  use  of  in  preaching  to  his  liberators  was  this :— 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Eye  ipaii. 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ? 

Tins  we  apprehend  was  construed,  Down  with  the  nobility  !    See  RaMa  Eag,  i.  487. 
In  Kennet,  i.  247^  John  Wraw  is  called  Jack  Straw,    He  was  beheaded. 

t  Sagamore  Jokn  was  also  with  him.. 

I "  The  imputation  of  the  first  bringing  in  of  tobacco  into  England  lies  on  this  heitSe 
kmght."  WinsUudey's  Worthies^  259.  "  Besides  the  consumption  of  the  pursoy  ajid 
impairing  of  oiir  inward  parts,  the  immoderate,  vain  and  phautastical  abuse  of  the  hellish 
weed,  corrupteth  the  natttfal  sweetness  of  the  breath,  stupifieth  the  brain ;  and  indeed  if 
so  prejudicial  to  the  general  esteem  of  our  country."  Ibid.  211.  .  Whether  Jack-straw 
were  the  servant  who  acted  a  part  in  the  oflen-told  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh^s 
smoking  tobacco,  pn  its  first  being  taken  to  England^  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote  we  will  admit  the  ract ;  it  is  variously  related,  but  is  said  to 
be,  in  substance,  as  follows.  At  one  time,,  it  was  so  very  unpopular  to  Use  tobacco  in  an^ 
way  in  England,  that  many  who  hajd  got  attached  to  it,  used  it  only  privately.  Sir 
VvaUer  was  smoking  in  his  study,  at  a  certain  time,  and,  being  thirsty,  called  to  his  ser- 
▼ant  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyed  the  summons,  and  Sit*  Walter^ 
forgetting  to  cease  smoking,  was  in  the  aci  of  spouting  a  volume  of  smoke  frem  his 
mouth  when  his  servemt  entered.  Jacky  seeing  his  master  smoking  prodigiously  at  the 
mouth,  thought  no  other  but  he  was  all  on  fire  mside,  having  never  seen  sura  a  phenome* 
Hon  in  all  England  before ;  dashed  the  quart  of  liquor  at  once  in  his  face,  and  ran  oat 
screaming,  '^  ofassa's  a  fire !  Massa's  a  fire !'' 

Having  dismissed  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  con- 
cerning his  master.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  may  truly  b<^  said  to  have  lived  m  -an  age  fniit' 
fill  in  great  and  worthy  characters.  Uapt.  John  Smith  comes  to  our  notice  through  his 
agency,  and  the  renowned  first  English  circumnavigator  was  his  cotemporary.  He,  like 
the  last  named,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  in  1562,  in  the  parish  of  Budley. 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  so  well  known  in  our  annals,  was  his  half  brother,  his  father 
having  married  Sir  Humphrey's  mother,  a  widow,*  by  whom  he  had  WoUterf  a  fourtli 
son.f  The  great  successes  and  discoveries  of  the  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Fr€tnei$ 
Drake,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  English  nation  in  maritime  affairs,  and  consequent 
thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  America ;  as  great  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as 
was  ever  recorded  in  history.  No  one  shone  more  conspicuous  in  those  undertakinss 
than  Sir  Walter  Raleeh.  After  persevering  a  long  time,  he  estabfisbed  a  colony  tn 
Virginia,  in  1607.  He  wail  a  man  of  great  valor  and  address,  and  a  favorite  with  t^ie 
great  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  promoter  of  his  undertakings,  one  of  whose  "  maids  of 
honor''  he  married.  In  this  anair  some  charge  him  with  having  first  dishonored  that  lady, 
and  was  for  a  time  under  the  queen's  displeasure  in  consequence,  but  marryin]^  her  re- 
stored him  to  favor.  The  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virginia  was  so  named  by  his  direction.  He 
was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Howard  in  the  destruction  t)f  the  Spanish  armada  in 
ffiB8.  On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  lower  of 
London,  upon  the  charge  of  treason.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his 
rreat  and  learned  work,  the  History  of  the  World.  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has 
tong  since  been  viewed  by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  the  punishment  of 
Rtdegh  reflects  all  its  blackness  upon  the  character  o^  JjoLnves  I.  The  ground  of  ihe  charge 
was,  that  Ralegh  and  others  were  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  kirtg^  and  were  designing 
to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella  ^ewart.X  He  was  never  pardoned,  althriu^h  the  kins: 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  him  to  go  on  an  expedition  to  South  Atnenca  in  search 
of  a  p^old  mine  of  which  he  had  gained  some  intimations  in  a  previous  visit  to  those 
eoantnes.  His  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  he  took  the  toun  or  St.  Thomas,  and  es- 
tablished in  it  a  garrison.  This  was  a  depredation,  as  Spain  and  England  were  then  at 
peace,  but  Ralegh  had  the  king's  commission.     The  Spanish  ambassador  complained 

*"  Of  (Mho  Gilbertt  of  Compton,  Esq."  Pohohde^s  Hint.  Deotm,  it.  Ql^ 
t  Stith,  Hist.  Virginia,  7.  Second  ion,  laya) Mr.  PoltoheUt  Devon,  ii.  219 
ilUpia>iBDg.U.I(a. 


56  JABfESPRINTER,  OR  JAMES-THE-PRtNTER.         [Book  H. 

two  natives  from  Virginia,  whose  names  were  Wancheseand  ManteoJ'^ 
It  is  barely  possible  that  one  of  these  was  aflerwards  Jack-straw. 

A  Nipmuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  bis  time,  it. may  in  the  next 
place  be  proper  to  notice. 

JatMS  Printer  J  or  James-the-printery  was  the  son  of  JV*ao£»,  brother  of 
2\Juipetmltinj  and  Anaweakin,  ^Vhen  a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the 
Indian  charity  school,  at  Cambridge.  In  1659,  he  was  put  apprentice  to 
Samud  Green,  to  learn  the  printer's  business;!  ^^^  ^^  i^  spoken  of  as  hav-- 
ing  run  away  from  his  master  in  1675.  If^  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16 
years,  one  could  not  leave  his  master  without  the  charge  of  absconding^ 
at  leasts  both  the  master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied.  In  relation  tp 
this  matter,  Mr.  Hubhcard  says,§  "  He  had  attained  some  skill  in  printing, 
and  might  have  attained  more,  had  he  not,  like  a  false  villain,  ran  away 
from  h£  master  before  his  time  was  out."  And  the  same  author  observes 
that  the  name  printer  was  superadded  to  distinguish  him  from  others 
named  James. 

Dr«  /.  Maiher\  has  this  record  of  James-printer.  *^  July  8,  [1676.] 
Whereas  the  council  at  Boston  had  lately  emitted  a  declaration,  signifying, 
that  such  Indians  as  did,  within  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  might 
bope  for  mercy,  divers  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  among  the  Nip- 
mucks.  Among  others,  James,  an  Indian,  who  could  not  only  read  and 
write,  but  had  learned  the  art  of  printing,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy, 
did  venture  himself  upon  the  mercy  and  truth  of  the  English  declaration, 
which  he  had  seen  and  read,  promising  for  the  future  to  venture  his  life 
against  the  common  enemy.  He  and  the  other  now  come  in,  affirm  that 
very  many  of  the  Indians  are  dead  since  this  war  began ;  and  that  more 
have  died  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  respect  of  diseases,  fluxes  and  fevers, 
which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been  killed  with  the  sword." 

Mr.  Thomas  says,ir  it  was  owing  to  the  amor;  paJtria  of  James-printer 
that  he  lefl  his  master  and  joined  in  Philip's  war.    But  how  much  amor 

loudly  against  the  transaction,  and  the  miserable  «/ame«,  to  extricate  himself,  and  appease 
the  Spanish  king,  ordered  Ralegh  to  be  seized  on  his  return,  who,  upon  the  old  charge  of 
treason,  was  s<siitenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  executed  upon  him  29th  Oct.  1618.^ 
**  I  shall  only  hint,''  says  Dr.  PolwheUf\  "  that  the  execution  of  this  great  man,  whom 
James  was  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  hath  lefl  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  that  misguided  monarch.''  It  appears  from  another 
account^  that  Sir  Walter,  on  arrivins^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orouoiko,  was  taken  ''despe*^ 
rately  sick,"  and  sent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  captains  in  search  of  the  gold 
mine.  That  they  were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  and  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  their  assaulting  St.  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descend  the  river  without 
effecting  the  object  they  were  upon. 

The  following  circumstance  respe<;ting.  the  celebrated  History  of  tlie  World,  not  bein^ 
g^erally  knovvn,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  first  volume  (which  is 
what  we  have  of  it)  was  published  before  he  was  imprisoned  the  last  time.  Just  before 
his  execution,  he  sent  for  the  publisher  of  it.  When  he  came,  Sir  Walter  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and,  "  after  some  aiscourse,  askt  him  how  that  work  of  his  sold.    Mr.  Burr% 

Sthe  name  of  the  publisherl  returned  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  un- 
lone  him.  At  which  words  of  bis,  Sir  Walter  Raleghf  stepping  to  his  desk,  reaches  his 
other  part  of  his  history  to  Mr.  Surrey  which  he  haa  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived 
in ;  clapping  his  hand  on  his  breast,  he  took  the  other  unprintcd  part  of  his  works  into 
his  hand,  wtth  a  sigh,  saying, '  Ah,  my  friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second 
volume  shall  undo  no  more ;  this  ungrateful  world  is  unworthy  of  it.'  When,  immedi- 
ately going  to  the  fire-side,  threw  it  ip,  and  set  his  foot,  on  it  till  it  was  consumed."^ 

•See  Cayley's  Life  Sir  W.  Rales:k,  i.  70.  ed.  Lond.  1816,2  vols.  Bvo. 

f  Some  author  of  Indian  tales  misrht  delight  himself  for  a  long  time  in  ringing  changes 
on  this  Indian  preacher's  name,  without  inventing  any  new  ones  3  for  It  is  not,  as  I  re- 
member, spelt  twice  alike  in  our  authorities. 

i  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing.  6  Narrative,  96.  Q  Brief  Hist.  89. 

IT  Hist.  Printing,  i.  290. 

*Tindap!i  notes  in  Rapin,  U.  195.  t  Hist  Devonshire,  i.  350. 

X  Winataaley,  Worthies,  956.  i  Ibid.  957 
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jMrfrue  he  must  have  had  to  have  kept  hina  an  apprentice  16  years  is  not 
mentioned. 

It  was  in  1685  that  the  second  edition  of  the  famous  Indian  Bible  was 
eompleted.  From  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Eliot  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  success  of  that  undertaking  was  considered  to  depend  on 
James-ihe^printer,  In  1683,  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  BcyU  at  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Eiiot  says,  **  I  desire  to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  ao 
deep  in  yeai-s,  that  I  cannot  expect  to  live  long ;  besides,  we  have  but 
one  man^  viz.  the  Indian  Printer,  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets,  and 
correct  the  press  with  understanding.'*  In  another,  from  the  same  to  the 
same,  dated  a  year  after,  he  says,  "  Our  slow  progress  needeth  an  apolo- 
gy. We  have  been  much  hindered  by  the  sickness  the  last  year.  Our 
workmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we  have  but  few  hands,  (at  printing,), 
one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,"  &c. 

This  Indian  was  undoubtedly  Jamea-the-printer,  And  Mr.  Thonuu 
adds,  ^  Some  of  Jameses  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Graf- 
ton ;  they  bore  the  surname  of  PrinterJ^* 

There  was  an  Indian  named  Job  JSTeautan,  who  was  also  concerned  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went 
with  the  English  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hope, 
where  he  was  Slain  in  battle.  ^  He  was  a  very  good  linguist  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  was  Mr.  Eliofs  assistant  and  intei^reter  in  his  trans-, 
lation  of  the  Bible  and  other  books  in  the  Indian  language."! 

In  a  letter  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  C.  of  N.  England,  to  the  cor- 
poration in  England,  we  find  this  postscript. — ^*Two  of  the  Indian  youtha 
formerly  brougnt  up  tp  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice ;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  the  other  to  Mr.  Green  the  printer,  who  take  their  trades  and 
follow  their  business  very  welL"  James-ihe-prinier  was  probably  one  of 
these.  JS/esvian,  we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  above-men- 
tioned letter  was  dated  10th  Sept.  1660. 

In  1698,  James  was  teacher  to  five  Indian  families  at  Ha8sinammisco4 
Iq  1709,  he  seems  to  have  got  through  with  his  apprenticeship,  and  to 
have  had  some  interest  in  carrying  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the 
title  pages  of  the  Indian  and  English  Psalter,  printed  in  that  year,  is  this 
imprint:  '< BOSTON,  N.  E.  Vpprintkofniunnfi  au  B.  GaEEN,  &  J. 
PRINTER,  wutche  guhtiantamwe  Chapanukke  ut  JSTetp  EnglantL  &c. 
1709." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too 
many  others,  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt 
not  but  as  much  so  as  he  deserves,  as  by  the  sequel  will  be  seen. 
We  mean 

KutchTnakinf  known  also  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  of  the 
same  name ;  as  Kutshamaqmnj  Cutshamoquen,  Cutchamokinj  and  many 
more,  as,  in  different  parts  of  our  work,  extracts  will  necessarily  show. 
He  was  one  of  those  sachems  who,  in  1643 — 4,  sisned  a  submission  to  the 
English,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

In  16S6,  Kutshamakin  sold  to  the  people  of  Dorchester,  Uncataquisset, 
being  the  part  of  that  tpwn  since  called  Milton^  ThiSj  it  appears,  was  at 
some  period  his  residence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  Wbosame' 
mdn^  yet,  like  Caunbitant,  he  was  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  the  English 
m  his  country.  He  soon,  however,  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  a 
Christian.    When  Mr.  W^iot  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to 


*  Hist.  Printing,  29S,  293.  t  Gookin^  Hitt,  Praying  Jndiam. 

X  Information  Trom  Mr.  E.  Tttckerman,  Jr.»^Ha8sijiamnusco,  Hassanamesit,  &c. 
ngnified  a  place  0/ stones.    Thomas,  ui  supra. 
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■])iB  people's  ^coming  Ohristkn?,  he  said,  then  tbey  would  pay  him  no 
tribute. 

Wljen  the  Englisiii  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  Canonicus,  to  inquire  into 
the  cauf>o  of  the  ttiiir^er  of  John  Oldham^  Kvishamakin  accompanied  them 
as  interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  was  required  of  him. 

As  no  satisfaction  could  be  had  of  the  Pequots,  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
(Mdhanij  it  was  resolved,  in  1696,  to  send  an  army  into  their  country  *^  to  ' 
fight  with  them,"  if  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ffngtish,  as  a  recompense, 
were  not  to  be  obtained  without.  The  armament  consisted  of  about  90 
men.  These  first  went  to  Block  Island,  where  they  saw  a  few  Indiaiis 
befbre  they  landed,  who,  after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  wounded 
two  of  the  English,  fled.  The  Indians  had  here  "two  plantations,  three 
miled  in  sUnder,  and  about  60  wigwams,  some  very  large  and  fair,  and 
above  200  acres  of  corn."  This  tlie  English  destroyed,  "staved  seven 
canoes,"  and  after  two  days  spent  in  this  business,  and  hunting  for  Indians 
without  success,  Sailed  to  the  main  land,  where  Kutshamakin  performed 
his  part  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity.  Having  waylaid  one  of 
that  nation,  he  shot  and  scalped  him.  The  scalp  he  sent  to  CanonicuSy 
who  sent  it  about  among  all  his  sachem  friends;  thus  expressing  his 
approbation  of  the  murder,  and  willingness  to  engage  his  friends  to  fight 
for  the  English.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  approval  of  the  act,  he 
not  only  thanked  the  English,  but  gave  Kvtsharnakin  four  fathom  of 
wampum. 

Cspt' LUm  Gardener  gives  us  some  particulars  of  this  afifair,  which  are 
very  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  this  part  of  our  early  transactions 
with  the  Pequots.  The  affair  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  imme- 
diately after  EndicoHy  7\Lmer  and  UnderhiU  arrived  at  Saybrook,  from 
Block  Island.  Capt.  Gardener  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  spoke  to 
them  as  follows  of  their  undertaking :  <^  You  come  hither  to  raise  these 
wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then  you  will  take  wing  and  flee  away."  It 
so  came  to  pass ;  and  although  he  was  much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet 
they  went,  agreeably  to  their  ipstructions.  Gardmer  instructed  them 
how  to  proceed,  to  avoid  being  surprised,  but  the  Indians  played  them  a 
handsome  trick,  as  in  the  sequel  will  be  heard. 

On  coming  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inquired  for  the  sachem,*  wish- 
ing to  parley  with  him:  his  people  said  "he  was  from  home,  but  within 
three  hours  he  would  come ;  and  so  from  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine, 
there  came  none."  But  the  Indians  came  fearlessly,  in  great  numbei«, 
and  spoke  to  diem^  through  the  interpreter,  KvtBhamainn,  ror  some  time. ' 
This  delay  was  a  strataeem  which  succeeded  well;  for  they  rightly 
guessed  that  the  English  nad  come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or 

I>roperty,  or  both.  Therefore,  while  some  were  entertaining  the  Eng- 
isfa  with  words,  others  carried  off  their  efiects  and  hid  then;i.  When 
they  had  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  all  the  Indians  ran  away. 
The  English  then  fell  to  burning  and  destroying  every  thing  they  coufd 
meet  with.  Gardener  had  sent  some  of  his  men  with  the  others,  who  were 
unaccountably  left  on  shore  when  the  others  reembarked,  and  were 
pupsiied,  and  two  of  themwoundrd  by  the  Indians. 

"  The  Bay-men  killed  not  n  man,  save  that  one,  Kkhomiquwi^  an  Iti- 
dian  sachem  of  ^he  Bay,  killed  a  Peqiiit ;  and  thus  began  the  war 
between  the  Indians  and  us,  in  these  ]>arts."f  The  Pequots  henceforth 
used  every  means  to  kill  the  English,  and  many  were  taken  by  themi 
and  some  tortured  in  their  manner.    "  Thus  far,"  adds  Gardener,  "  I  had 

'  Sassacus,  says  WirUkrop,  (i.  194.)  but  being  told  he  was  gone  to  Long  Island,  (bo 
general  demandea  to  see  "  the  other  sachem.  &,c"  which  was  doubtless  Mononotto. 
t  3  CoL  Hist  8oc.  iii.  141,  &c. 
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Miitten  in  a  book,  that  all  men  and  posterity  miglfA  know  how  and  why 
80  many  honest  men  had  their  blood  shed,  yea,  and  some  flayed  aliv^^ 
others  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  roasted  aliye,.only  because  Kichaniolpinf 
a  Bay  Ifi^ian)  killed  one  Pequot." 

To  say  the  least  of  our  author,  he  had  the  best  possibjjie  means  to  &e 
torrecUy^  informed  of  these  matters,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any 
motive  to  misrepresent  them^ 

Governor  WirUhrop  mentions,  under  date  1646,  that  Hr.  ISiot  lectuxed 
constantly  ^  one  week  at  the  vvigwam  of  one  Wabon^  a  new  sachem  near 
Watertowh  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  the  wijgwam  of  Ctrf- 
Bhamekin,  near  Dorchester  mill."  We  shall  have  occasion  in  another 
chapter  to  speak  of  Kutshamakin. 

In  1648,  Cutdiamekin,  as  he  was  then  called,  and  Jqjeuny  appear  as 
witness^  to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  Cato,  alias  Uoodman^ 
Lane  and  Griffin  we^e  the  grantees  "  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  Sudbury.*'^  The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbury,  and  was  ny^ 
miles  square ;  for  which  CtUo  received  five  poinds.  Jqjeumy  wasbrothf^ 
to  Cato> 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MiANTUNXfOMOB — IKs  rdolions — ^^ida  theJEngliah.in  dMtromng  the  PemtaU 
— Sells  Rhode.  Island — Anecdote — His  difficulties  urith  the  i^nglish^-Visiif; 
Boston — His  Magnanimity  and  Independence — Charged  ipwi  a  confptr* 
acy  against  the  unites— ^Uy  repels  it — ^W^iAJomANCE  becomes  kis  secret 
enemy — His  speech  to  fFaiandance  and  his  people-^His  war  toith  Uncai 
— His  capture  and  Deaih-— Circumstances  of  his  execuiiot^ — ParticipatiM^ 
of  the  whites  (herein — Impartial  view  ofihat  affair-^Tradihons — NiNie&K^v 
— His  connections  and  marriage — His  wars  with  Uncffs — M^xj^k,  aUfls, 
Mexano— JV1[nurr6<'«  speech  to  (he  Emlish  commissioners — Petfidi/  of 
Kutshamaldn — Sffair  of  Cvitaquin  and  JJncas^— Difficulties,  about  tn^uto 
— Character  of  Ascassassotickr-Mnigret  plots  to  cut  off  the  English 
— Design  frustrated  by  Waiandance — Account  of  (Ms  cWe/^— vA/inwret 
visits  S^e  Dutch-Accused  by  the  English  of  plotting,  with  them^^-Aily 
defends  Mms^f-^Particulars  of  the  affinr-^Notices  of  ytaious  other,  Itih^ 
duxns — M^ar  between  Ninigret  and  AscassassoHck^Participaiio^  qfJViny, 
gret  and  his  people  in  PMlip*s  war — Present  condition  qfhis  descendants 
— Further  account  ofPessacus — His  ^eech — Killed  byihe  MohfuwhSr-,. 

Miantunnonwh]  was  the  son  of  a  chief  called  Mascus^  nephew  of  Cor 
noniats,  brodier  or  brother-in-law  to  JVtnigrey  ind  brotlier  of  Otdslu 
And  from  a  manuscript§  >amonf  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  TrumbvlL  it 
appears  that  Mossup,  or  Jtfo«tp€,||  and  Canjanaqmnd^  were  also  nia 
bffQtbers. 
— *— ■  — .  — ' 

*  Suffolk  Rat.  Deeds:  There  is  no  name  signed  to  thedeed^  but  in  dm  place  thetfeoi^ 
is  the  picture  of  some  four-legged  animal  drawn  on  his  back. 

t  Tnis  spelling  is  according  to  Winthrop:  we  prefer  H^t//t/v»«'9,  (nethed,.as  niore 
correct,  which  'uMiantunnomu ;  but  having  employed  the  former  in  our  first  edition,  |t 
is  reiiuned  in  this.  It  is,  however,  oAener  written  MyatUonimo /now,. yvhich  only.showfl; 
anoAher  prooonciaUon.  The  accent  is  usually  upon  the  penultimate  syllable.  See 
CidUnders  Cent.  Discourse,  page  1. 

iMSS.  of  R.  Williams.  $  Now  published  in  th«  Col.  Mass.  Hist,  8oe. 

Called  also  Cussustfuench.  or  Sucquamk,  and  Paticus ;  that  is,  Pessacus.     He 
"was  killed  by  the  Moqui.  (^Mohawks,]  in  the  wilderness,  about  20  miles  above  PisaAa- 
qoa,  in  his  travel  eastward,  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  other  Indians  witfi  hOffi 
and  were  buried  by  order  of  Mmor  Wa/droni^    3  Co/,  Mas,  Hist.  8oc. 
IT  ''Receaned  this  Firsi  of  luly,  1659,  of  Majr.  HumfreyAderton,  [4tftcrf«%,Jap^ 
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"This  MktrUonimo,^  says  Mr.  Ilubhard,  "was  a  very  ffood  personage, 
[that  is,  well  made,]  of  tall  stature,  subtil  and  cunuing  in  his  contrive- 
ments,  as  well  as  haughty  in  his  designs."* 

As  early  as  1632,  this  chief  came  with  his  wife  to  Boston,  where  he 
staid  two  nights.  He  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Mecumeh, 
While  here  he  went  to  church  with  the  English,  and  in  the  mean  while, 
some  of  his  men,  twelve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke 
into  a  house,  and  comnfiitted  a  thefl.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Eng- 
lish governor,  who  "told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  caused 
him  to  make  one  of  his  sannapsf  beat  them.'*  The  authors  of 'the  mis- 
chief were  immediately  ;3ent  out  of  town,  but  AEarUunnomoh  and  the 
others,  the  eovemor  took  to  his  house,  "and  made  much  of  then|."| 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  favorably  inclined  to- 
wards other  tribes  than  to  the  Narragansets,  as  appears  from  the  stand 
they  took  in  the  wars  between  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as 
other  tribes  succeeded  against  them,  the  English  were  idle  spectators; 
biit  whenever  the  scale  turned  in  their  favor,  they  were  not  slow  ^tet 
intercede. 

In  the  Lifb  of  Canonicus^  the  part  Miantunnornoh  exercised  in  the 
government  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  Stone  and  JVbrfon  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in 
1636,  Mr.  John  Oldham^  by  the  Indians  "  near  Block  Island."  MUsnJtanT 
nomoh  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  murderers,  and 
was  at  much  pains  and  trouble  in  furnishing  the  English  with  facts 
relative  thereto,  from  tinie  to  time.  And  when  it  was  told  at  Boston  that 
tfaer6  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Narragansets  and  Pequots, 
Miantunnomoh  was  immediately  ordered  to  appear  there,  Which  he  did 
without  delay,  and  agreed  to  assist  them  in  a  war  against  the  Pequots ; 
without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  the  English  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  time. 

Early  in  1^7,  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  he  kept 
his  promise,  of  warring  against  the  Pequots,  Afiantunnomoh  sent  by  some 
of  his  men  a  Pequot's  hand.  The  war  with  them  now  commenced,  and 
though  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  ap- 
peared no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Narragansets  joined 
ti^emselves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishment,  and  received  a  part 
of  the  prisoners  as  slaves  for  their  services.^  When  the  war  was  over, 
Miantunnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such  of  the 
Pequots  as  had  made  their  escape  from  bondage,  and  returned  them  to 
dieir  English  masters ;  ^ve  up  to  them  his  ckim  of  Block  Island,  and 
other  places  where  the  English  had  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  them  by  right  of  conquest 

Rev.  Samud  uorton  and  his  al^eociates  purchased  Shaomet,  afterwards 
called  Warwick,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Mantunnomohy  bat  as 
Gorton  could  do  nothing  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts^ 
Pumkam  was  instigated  to  claim  said  tract  of  country ;  and,  although  a 
sachem  under  Miantunnomohy\\  did  not  hesitate,  when  supported  by  the 

the  rest  of  his  friends,  the  sume  of  75  pounds  in  Wampam  peaff  wth  general  other  things 
as  gratuity  for  certaine  lands  ^uen  ye  said  Majr.  Aderton  and  his  friends,  as  may  ap- 
peare  by  two  seuerall  deeds  oTgift.    I  say  receaued  by  me. 

CooiNAquAN  ^  His  mark.** 
M8.  DocumenU. 

*  Hi»t.  New  Enr.  446.  t  A  name  the  sachems  gave  their  attendants. 

I  l^nihrop's  Journal.        f  lUiomttmnomdh  received  eig;ht3r.    Mather's  Relation^  99. 

I  "The  law  of  the  Indians  in  all  America  is  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  sulyeets 
•hall  plant  and  remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  sachems.''  Koger 
WUliams.  This  is  authority,  and  we  need  no  other  commontary  on  the  arbitrary  pro- 
eaedingg  of  the  court  of  Massachusetts. 
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English,  to  assert  his  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  to  give  to  their  interference  the  appearance  of  disinterest- 
edness, which  it  would  seem,  from  their  own  vindication,  they  thought 
there  was  a  chance  to  doubt,  ^*  Send  for  the  foresaid  sachems,  [who  had 
complained  of  Mr.  Crorton  and  others,  through  the  instigation  of  the 
English,]  and  upon  examination  find,  both  by  English  and  Indian  testi- 
mony, that  Miantonomo  was  only  a  usurper,  and  had  no  title  to  the  fore- 
said lands."*  This  is  against  th^  testimony  of  every  record,  and  could  no 
more  have  been  believed  theriy  than  that  Philip  was  not  sachem  of  Po- 
kanoket.  In  all  cases  of  purchase,  in  those  times,  the  chief  sachem's 
grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  every  instance,  by  the  pur- 
chaser or  grantee.  It  was  customary,  generally,  to  make  the  inferior 
sachems,  and  sometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
a  law.  The  chief  sachems  often  permitted  those  under  them  to  dispose 
of  lands  also,  without  being  called  to  account.  This  was  precisely  the 
situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  speak,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumham. 

In  March,  1637,  Micmtunnomoh,  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  WtUiam 
Coddington  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,!  also  most 
of  the  others  in  Narraganset  bay,  "  for  the  full  payment  of  40  fathom  of 
white  pea^,  to  be  equally  divided"  between  them.  Hence  Miantunnomoh 
received  eight  fathom.    He  was  to  **  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to 

give  to  the  present  inhabitants,  that  they  shall  remove  themselves  from 
le  island  before  next  winter." 

On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  Roger  Williams  delivered  a  discourse  to 
some  Indians  at  their  residence,  as  he  was  passing  through  their  country. 
Miantunnomoh  was  present,  and  seemed  inclined  to  believe  in  Christianity. 
Mr.  Williams,  being  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  Miantunnomoh 
and  others  remained  to  converse  upon  what  they  had  heard.  One  sud 
to  the  chief,  ''Our  fathers  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south- 
west ;"  Miantunnomoh  rejoined,  "  How  do  you  know  your  souls  go  to  the 
south-west  ?  did  you  ever  see  a  soul  go  that  way .'"  (Still  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr.  WUliam^  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to 
heaven  or  down  to  hell.)    The  other  added,  "  When  did  he  (meaning 

WiUiams)  ever  see  a  soul  go  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  hell  ?" 

'  — • —  .   —       ■       ■  « 

*  In  manuscript  on  file,  at  the  state  hoiise,  Boston. 

t  From  the  same  manuscript  document.  The  deed  of  this  purchase,,  a  copy  of  which' 
it  in  my  possession,  js  dated  24th  March,  and  runs  thus :  "  We,  Canonicas  and  Meatt- 
iinondef  the  two  chief  sachems  of  Naragansets,  by  virtue  of  our  eeneral  command  of 
tUs  Bay,  as  also  the  particular  subjecting  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aquednick,  Kitacka- 
mucknul,  themselves  and  lands  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  Coddington  and  his  friends 
*  *  the  great  Island  of  Aquidnick,  lying  from  hence  [Providence]  eastward  *  *  also  the 
manhes,  grass  up<m  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  the  islands  m  the  bay,  excepting 
Chabaiewece,  formerly  sold  unto  Mr.  Winthropf  the  now  Gov.  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  iWU- 
Hams  of  Providence,  also  the  frass  upon  the  rivers  and  coves  about  Kitackamuckqut, 
and  from  thence  to  Paupasquat/' 

"  Hie  mark  of     ^      Cohonicus. 

T%e  mark  of     (|5     Yotnesh,    [Otash, 
brother  o/*  Miantunnomoh.] 

7^  mark  of     ^      Mkantinomie. 

i%e  mark  of  , — '    Asotamnkt. 

The  mark  of  ^'^'^    Meihammoh, 

Canonicus  his' ton. 
''This  witnetfseth  that  I,  fVanamatanametf  the  present  «achem  of  the  island,  have 
ree^ved  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  the  contents. 

The  mark  of     ^      Wanahatanamxt. 

"  Memorandum.  I,  Osemeguon,  fireely  consent''  that  they  may ''  make  use  of  any  grass 
or  trees  on  the  main  land  on  PocasicAe  side,''  having  receiueo  five  fathom  of  wampum 
aiio.  The  mark  of     A      OiAMsquxir. 
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We  have  giveD  the  above  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  i]Iiu8tra- 
tion  of  the  mind  of  man  under  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  or  preju- 
diced education. 

When  it  was  reported,  in  1640,  that  Afianhtnnornoh  was  plotting  to  cut 
off  the  English,  as  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Mnigrety 
and  several  English  were  sent  to  him  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  not  talk  with  them  through  a  Pequot  interpreter,  because  he  was 
then  at  war  with  that  nation.  In  other  respects  he  complied  with  their 
wishes,  and  treated  them  respectfully,  agreeing  to  come  to  Boston,  for 
the  gratification  of  the  government,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  Wlttiams  to 
accompany  him.  This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came, 
agreeably  to  their  desires.  We  shall  presently  see  who  acted  best  the 
part  of  civilized  men  in  this  affair.  He  had  refused  to  use  a  Pequot  in- 
terpreter for  good  reasons,  but  when  he  was  at  Boston,  and  suri'ouncled 
by  armed  men,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  "  The  governor  being  as  res- 
olute as  he,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  thinking  it  a  dishonor  to 
us  to  give  so  much  way  to  them !"  The  great  wisdom  of  the  govern- 
ment now  displayed  itself  in  the  person  of  Grov.  Thchnas  Dudley.  It  is 
liot  to  be  expected  but  that  Mutniunnomoh  should  resent  their  proceed- 
ings; for  to  the  above  insult  they  added  others;  ^  would  show  him  no 
countenance  nor  admit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done, 
till  he  had  acknowledged  his  failing,  &c.,  which  he  readily  did.***  By 
their  own  folly,  the  English  had  made  themselves  jealous  of  a  powerful 
chiefj  and  they  appear  ever  ready  afterwards  to  credit  evil  reports  of 
him.  '         ' 

'  That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obliged  to  conform  to  transitory 
potions  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous;  and  the  jusmess 
of  the  following  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men 
into  their  senses.  He  said,  "  When  your  people  come  to  me  they  are  per- 
wiUed  to  use  their  oum  fashions^  and  1  expect  the  same  liberty  vmn  I  come 
toyou.^ 

in  16413,  Connecticut  became  very  suspicious  of  MiaaKhmnomohj  and 
urged  Massachusetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no 
doubt  grew  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  probable  issue  6f  a  war  with 
tineas  in  his  favor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  Even 
Massachusetts  did  not  think  their  suspicions  well  founded ;  yet,  according 
%o  their  request,  they  sent  to  Miantunnomohy  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  sat- 
isfactory answers,  and,  agreeaMy  to  their  request^  came  again  to  Boston. 
Two  days  were  employed  by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  in  deliberating 
with  him,  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chiej^  even 
Of  reported  by  his  ei^euuefl. 

That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  shoiikl 
cause  such  acknowledgments  as  fbllow,  from  the  civUized  and  t0tM,  will 
always  be  contemplated  with  intense  admiration.  '^When  he  came,** 
says  WinOvrop^  ^  the  eourt  was  assembled,  and  before  his  admission,  iVe 
(Considered  how  to  treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  very  subtle 
man.**  Whea  he  was  admitted,  ^^he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table,  over  against  the  govemoi*,''  but  would  not  at  any  time  speak 
upon  business  unless  some  of  his  counsellors  were  present ;  saying,  ^  he 
would  have  them  present,  that  they  might  bear  wimess  with  him,  at  his 
Cfitura  home,  pf  all  his  sayings,"  The  same  author  further  says,  ^  In  all 
im  answers  he  wm  rery.  delwemte,  and  showed  good  understand^g  in 
theprinciples  of  justice  and  equity,  and  iiiffenaity  witha).'' 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  mat  if  they  could  not  establish 
tbmr  allegations,  they  ought  to  suffer  whiit  h^  expected  to,  if  they  (Kd; 


■r^ 


*  "Winthrof^s  Journal, 
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but  the  court  said  they  knew  of  none,  that  is,  they  knew  not  ^hom  they 
were,  and  therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  until  they  had  advised 
him  according  to  a  former  agreement    He  then  said,  ^  If  you  did  not 

five  credit  to  it,  why  then  did  you  disarm  the  Indians  ?'^  Massachusetts 
aving  just  then  disarmed  some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence. 
**He  gave  divers  reasons,"  says  Gov.  Winthropi*  "why  we  should  hold 
him  free  of  any  such  cons]nracy,  and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a 
report  raised  by  Uncas,  &c.  and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Uncos,  and 
would  prove  to  his  face  his  treachery  against  the  English,  ^c,  and  told 
us  he  would  come  to  us  at  any  time,''  although  he  said  some  had  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  English  would  put  him  to  death,  yet  he 
feared  nothing,  as  he  was  innocent  of  the  charses  against  him.f 

The  punishment  due  to  those  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  bore 
heavily  upon  his  breast,  and  ^  he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  damage 
it  had  been  to  him,  in  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  men  at  home,  and 
not  suffer  them  to  go  forth  on  hunting,  &c.,  till  he  had  given  the  English 
satisfaction."  After  two  days  e^ent  in  talk,  the  council  issued  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  English. 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  the  Indians,  which  Mi- 
wntunnomoh  appears  not  to  have  liked,  and  "  would  not  eat,  until  some 
food  had  been  sent  him  from  that  of  the  governor's." 

That  wisdom  seems  to  have  dictated  to  Massachusetts,  in  her  answer 
to  Connecticut,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but  as  justice  to  Miantunnomoh 
abundantly  demanded  such  decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to 
them,  as  to  him  who  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do. 
They  urged  Connecticut  not  to  commence  war  alone,  "  aUeging  how  dis- 
honorable it  would  be  to  us  all,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  they  should  make  war  upon  them  ;  for  they  would  account  their 
act  as  our  own,  seeing  we  had  formerly  professed  to  the  Indians,  that  we 
were  all  as  one ;  and  in  our  last  message  to  ^Rantunnomoh,  had  remem- 
bered him  again  of  the  same,  and  he  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account 
us.  Upon  receipt  of  this  our  answer,  they  forbare  to  enter  into  a  war, 
but  (it  seemed)  unwillingly,  and  as  not  well  pleased  with  us."  The  main 
considerations  which  caused  Massachusetts  to  decide  against  war  was, 
"That  all  those  informations  [furnished  by  Connecticut]  might  arise  from 
a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was  between  the  Narraganset 
and  Mohigan"  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  real  causes,  and 
had  JUtofi/unnomoA  overcome  Uncos,  the  English  would,  from  policy,  as 
gladlv  have  leagued  with  him  as  with  the  Tatter,  for  it  was  constantly 
pleaded  in  those  days,  that  their  safety  must  depend  on  a  union  with 
some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fairly  examining  the  case,  that  Unjcas  used 
many  arts,  to  influence  the  English  in  his  &vor,  and  against  his  enemy. 
In  the  progress  of  the  war  between  the  two  great  chiefs,  the  Enelish 
acted  precisely  as  the  Indians  have  been  always  said  to  do — stood  aloof^ 
and  watched  die  scale  of  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerors:  and 
we  will  here  digress  for  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  fully 
to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the  operations  of  the  English  against  the  chief 
of  the  Narragansets. 

ihKordimnomoh  had  a  wretched  enemy  in  Wdiandance,  a  Long  Island 

sachem,  who  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at,  their  last 

retreat    He  revealed  the  plots  and  plans  of  Miantunnomoh ;  and,  says 

I  I  ■      I  I       .  Ill  ■■ 

*  See  book  iii.  chap.  vii. 

t  Here,  the  reader  may  with  propriety  exclaim,  was  another  Michael  Servetus  >— 
''  Pourquoy,  Messeigneursje  demamU  que  monfaulx  aeeuaateur  toii  puni  poena  talionis/' 
&c    Iloscoe's  Leo  X.  iv.  457. 
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lAon  Gardener,  "he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  all  the  plots  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets  had  been  discovered,  they  now  concluded  to  let  the  English 
alone  until  they  had  destroyed  Uncas  and  himself,  then,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Mohawks,  **and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the 
northern  and  eastern  Indians,  would  easily  destroy  us,  man  and 
mother's  son." 

Mr.  Gardener  next  relates  that  he  met  with  Miardunrwrrvdh  at  Meanticut, 
fVaiandance's  country,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  That  MiarUun- 
nomoh  was  there,  as  fVaiandance  said,  to  break  up  the  intercourse  with 
those  Indians.  There  were  othei-s  with  Miantunnomohy  and  what  they 
said  to  Waiandance  was  as  follows : — 

"  You  must  give  no  more  wampum  to  the  English,  for  they  are  no  sachemSy 
nor  none  of  their  children  shaU  be  in  their  place  if  they  die.  They  have  no 
tr^ute  given  them.  There  is  hut  one  king  in  England,  who  is  over  them,  ally 
and  if  you  should  send' him  100,000  ^fathom  oftvampum,  he  would  not.  give 
you  a  knife  for  it,  nor  thank  you.  Then  said  fraiandance,  "They  will 
come  and  kill  us  all,  as  they  did  the  Pequits  ',**  but  replied  the  Narragan- 
sets,  "  ^0,  the  P^quots  gave  them  wampum  and  heaver,  which  they  loved  so 
ujeU,  hut  they  sent  it  them  again,  and  kdled  them  hecau>se  they  had  kiUed  an 
Englishman ;  hut  you  have  killed  none,  therefore  give  them  nothing.^ 

Some  time  a^er  Miantunnotnoh  went  again  "with  a  troop  of  men  to  the 
same  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly^  he  gave  pres- 
ents to  Waiandance  and  his  people,  and  made  the  following  speech : — 

"  Brothers,  we  must  he  one  as  the  English  are,  or  we  shall  soon  all  he  de- 
stroyed. You  know  our  fathers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our  plains 
toerefuU  of  deer  and  of  turkeys,  and  our  coves  and  rivers  toere  full  offish. 
But,  brothers,  since  these  English  have  seized  upon  our  country,  they  cut 
down  the  grass  with  scythe,  and  the  trees  with  cures.  Their  cows  and  horses 
eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spbU  our  beds  ofclarns ;  and  finally  we  shall 
starve  to  death !  therefore,  stand  not  in  your  oufn  light,  I  beseech  you,  hut  re- 
solve with  us  to  cKt  like  men.  AU  the  sachems  both  to  the- east  and  west  have 
joined  with  us,  and  we  are  aU  resolved  tofaU  upon  them^  at  a  day  appointed^ 
and  therefore  I  have  come  ^ecreUy  to  you,  because  you  can  persuade  the  In- 
dians to  do  what  you  wHL  Brothers,  IwiU  send  over  50  Indians  to  Manisses, 
and  30  to  you  from  thence,  and  take  an  100  of  Southampton  Indians  with 
On  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you  see  the  three  fires  that  wHl  he 
made  at  the  end  o/*40  days  hence,  in  a  clear  night,  then  act  as  we  act,  and 
the  neji  day  fall  on  and  kiU  tnen,  women  and  children ;  but  no,  cows ;  they 
must  he  MUed  as  we  need  them  for  provisions,  tUl  the  deer  come  again." 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  "  Wurregen^  i.  e.  **  It  is  well" 
fiut  this  great  plot,  if  the  account  given  by  Waiandance  be  true,  was  by 
him  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  £nglish,  and  so  failed.  "And  the 
plotter,"  says  Gardener,  "next  spring  after,  did  as  .^^6  did  at  Ramoth- 
Gilead. — So  he  to  Mohegan,*  and  there  had  his  fall."f 

The  war  brought  on  between  Uncas  and  Miantu/nnomoh  was  not  with- 
in Ute  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  could 
with  certainty  determine  the  jusuiess  of  its  cause.  The  broil  had  long 
existed,  but  the  open  rupture  was  brought  on  by  Uncas^  making  war 
.  upon  Seqiuisson,  one  of  the  sachems  under  Miantunnomoh.  The  English 
accounts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other,)  that  about  1000  warriors  were 
raised  by  Miantunnomoh,  who  came  upon  Uncas  unprepared,  having  only 
about  400  men ;  yet,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  many  were  kiUed 

_  ,1  ^    I      I-  I         , • — — — ■ — • — .^ . -  ^^^  ,^ 

*  This  goes  to  show  that  MtarUunnomoh  was  not  killed  above  Hartford,  as  WhUkrop 
states ;  for  the  country  at  some  distance  \from  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  caJled 
Mohegan.    It  probably  included  Windsor. 

t  3  Col.  Mas.  Hut.  Soc.  iii.  156. 
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on  both  sides,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  and  Mianhmnofnoh 
taken  prisoner ;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but  having 
on  a  coat  of  mail,  was  known  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  two*  of  his 
own  men,  who  hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  hves.  Where- 
upon they  immediately  delivered  him  up  to  the  conqueror.  Unccu  slew 
them  both  instantly;  probably  with  his  own  hand.  This  specimen  of 
his  6ravery  must  have  had  a  salutary  e^ect  on  all  such  as  afterwards 
ohanced  to  think  of  acting  the  part  of  traitors  in  their  wars ;  at  least 
among  the  Narragansets. 

Beine  brought  before  Uncos,  he  remained  without  speaking  a  word, 
until  Uncos  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  ^  If  you  had  taken  me,  /  tvould  have 
hesovght  you  for  my  lifty  He  then  took  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and  at 
his  request  left  him  a  prisoner  with  the  English,  until  the  mind  of  the 
United  Colonies  shoidd  be  Imoihm  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made 
of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  the  tale  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies  having  convened  at  Boston,  "taking  into  serious 
consideration,  they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  all  of 
opinion  that  it  would  hot  be  safe  to  set  him  at  liberty,  neither  had  we 
sufllicient  ground  for  us  to  put  him  to  death.'^f  The  awful  design  of  put- 
ting to  death  ihdr  frimd  they  had  not  yet  fixed  upon,  but  calling  to  tneir 
aid  in  council,  ^jivt  of  (he  most  judicious  elders^"  ^ihey  all  agreed  that 
ht  ought  to  he  put  to  deatfu^  This  was  the  final  decision,  and,  to  complete 
the  deed  of  darkness,  secrecy  was  enjoined  upon  all.  And  their  deter- 
mination was  to  be  made  known  to  Uncos  privately,  with  direction  that 
he  should  execute  him  within  his  own  jurisdiction  and  without  torture. 

We  will  now  go  to  the  record,  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
justness  of  this  matter.  When  the  English  had  determined  that  Uncos 
should  execute  Miontunnomohj  Uncos  was  ordered  to  be  sent  for  to  Hart- 
fi)rd,  "  with  some  considerable  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,** 
to  take  him  to  t  place  for  execution,  "  carrying  him  into  the  next  part  of 
his  own  government,  and  there  put  him  to  death:  provided  that  some 
discreet  and  faithful  persons  of  the  English  accompany  them,  and  see 
the  execution,  for  our  more  full  satisfaction ;  and  that  the  English  meddle 
not  with  the  head  or  body  at  all."! 

The  commissioners,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  "  that  Hartford  furnish 
Uncos  with  a  competent  strength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any 
present  fury  or  assault,  of  the  mnohi^gunsetts  or  any  other.**  And  **th|it 
m  case  Unc<u  shall  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  Myantenomo,  that  then 
Myanttnomc  be  sent  b;^  sea  to  the  Massachusetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe 
durance  till  the  commissioners  may  consider  further  how  to  dispose  of 
him."t 

Here  then  we  see  fully  developed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
Mohegans  had  by  accident  captured  Mianiuniaomichy  after  which  event 
they  were  more  in  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves  beyond 
doubt,  that  thev  would  never  have  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  had  they 
not  been  promised  the  protection  of  the  English. 

No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fate  of 
MipoUon,  We  do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  England  dreaded 
the  power  of  Jlfuzn^nnomo^  as  m,uch  as  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of 
J^taipoUon  afterwards ;  but  that  both  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the 


■*-*• 


*  In  the  records,  {Houard,  ii.  48.)  bnt  one  person  is  mentioiied  as  having  takoD  Mitm^ 
tunnomoh,  whose  name  was  TantogteMMi,  and  there  he  Is  c&Uied  a  Mohcvai  eaptabu 
That  therefore  the  Narragansets  tried  to  kill  him ;  caikve  upon  him  ease  in  the  nighty  and 
dangeroosly  wounded  famr,  as  he  lay  in  his  wigwam  asleep.    See  neir  in  the  2^  of 

fWintkrop,  illSl,  |  Record»of  th»U>.  Goknies. 
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fears  of  tbose  into  whose  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  tbein,  will  not, 
we  presume,  be  denie^l. 

]When  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  and  elders  was  made 
known  to  Uncas^  he  *' readily  undertook  the  execution,  and  taking  Mian" 
iunnomoh  d\ong  with  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartford  and  Windi^or, 
(where  Uncos  hatb  some  men  dwell,)  Uncos*  brother,  following  after 
MiantunnomoJu  clave  his  head  with  an  hatchet."*  Mather  says,  they 
**  very  feirly  cut  off  his  head."! 

Dr.  Tnimbvll\  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which 
we  ought  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no 
doubt  rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even 
the  transactions  of  one  continent  to  another.  It  is  this : — "  Uncos  cut  out 
a  large  piece  of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph ;"  saying,  ^* '  it 
was  3ie  sweetest  meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heart  strong.'  "§ 

We  are  now  certain  that  what  Dr.  TruTnbuU  has  given  us  as  unques- 
tionable history,  from  a  "  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hy&^  is  only  tradition. 
Having  been  put  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  that  manuscript,!  we  deem  it 
highly  impoitant  that  it  should  be  laid  before  the  world,  that  its  true 
weight  may  be  considered  by  all  who  would  be  correctly  informed  in 
this  important  transaction. 

By  way  of  preliminary  tp  his  communication,  Mr.  Hydt  says,  "  The  fol- 
lowing facts  being  communicated  to  me  from  some  the  ancient  fathers  of 
this  town,  who  were  contemporary  with  Uncas^  &c.  "  That  before  the 
settlement  of  Norwich,  the  sachem  of  the  Narraganset  tribe  [A^ntunno- 
moh]  had  a  persoual  quarrel  with  Uncos,  and  proclaimed  war  with  the 
Moheg[an]s:  and  marched  with  an  army  of  900  fighting  men,  equippned 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  hatchets.  Uncos  be[ing]  informed  by  spies 
of  their  march  towards  his  seat,  Uncos  called  his  warriors  together,  about 
600,  stout,  hard  men,  light  of  foot,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow;  and, 
upon  a  conference.  Uncos  told  his  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y* 
Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but  they  must  go  and  meet  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  marched,  and  about  three  miles,  on  a  large  plain,  the 
armies  met,  and  both  halted  within  bow-shot.  A  parley  was  sounded, 
and  gallant  Uncos  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Narraganset  sachenti, 
who  agreed.  And  being  met>  Uncos  saith  to  his  enemy  word[sl  to  this 
effect :  *  You  have  got  o  number  of  brave  men  with  you,  and  so  have  1.  ^nt 
it  a  pity  that  such  brave  men  should  be  kUled  for  a  quarrel  between  you  and 
/*?  Only  come  like  a  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  ana  we  will  fght  it  out.  Jf 
you  kiU  me,  my  m>en  shall  be  yours ;  but  if  I  kUl  you,  ydur  men  shall  be 
mine,^  Upon  which  the  Narraganset  sachem  replied :  ^  My  m^n  came  to 
fgfUi  o.nd  they  shall  fight.* 

*  Winthrof^s  Jcumaly  ii.  134.  As  to  the  place  of  Mianturmomoh^s  execuiion,  Wtn- 
throp  seems  to  have  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  verv  likely  .that  he  was  taken  in  tHe 
opposite  direction,  from  Uncas's  own  country,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartford.  It  is 
also  unlikely  that  unr.as  had  men  dwell  so  far  from  his  country  upon  the  Thames. 

A  gentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre,  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made 
a  heap  of  stones  upon  his  mve.  It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a 
monumental  pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it.  See  3  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Boc.  iii. 
136.  and  Jejferson^s  Notes.  Uj*  Some  wretchedly  ignorant  neighbors  to  this  sacred  pile 
^wlutes  I  suppose)  have  not  lon^  since  taken  stones  from  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough 
remain  to  mark  the  spot.    It  is  m  the  east  part  of  Norwich.    C(ds.  Rid. 

\  Magnalia.  X  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  136. 

4  That  this  is  tradition,  mav  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  an  eminenUy  .ob- 
scure writer's  publishing  nearly  the  same  story,  which  he  says,  in  his  book,  took  place 
upon  the  death  of  Phuip.  OnekOf  he  says,  cut  out  a  pound  of  Philip's  bleeding  body 
and  ate  it.  The  book  is  by  one  Henry  TrumMly  and  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  Indian  wars,  dee.  The  reader  will  find  it  about  stalls  \>y  the 
street  side,  but  rarely  in  a  respectable  book-store.  It  has  been  forced  through  many 
editions,  but  there  is  scarce  a  word  of  true  history  in  it. 

I  By  Rev.  Wm.  Ely  of  Connecticut. 
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"  Uncos  having  before  told  his  meti,  that  if  his  enemy  should  refuse  to 
fight  him,  he  would  fall  down,  an4  then  they  were  to  discharge  their 
artillery  [arrows]  on  them,  and  fall  right  on  them  as  fast  as  they  could ;" 
this  was  done,  and  the  Moheg^s  rushed  upon  Miantunnotnoh^s  army 
**  lilte  Rons,**  put  them  to  flight,  and  killed  "  a  number  on  the  spot."  They 
"pursued  the  rest,  driving  some  down  ledges  of  rocks."  The  foremost 
of  Uncases  men  got  ahead  of  Miantunnomoh,  and  impeded  his  flight,  dmw- 
ing  him  back  as  they  passed  him,  ^*to  give  Uncaa  Opportunity  to  take  him 
himself." 

,  *<  In  the  pursuit,  at  a  place  now  called  SacJiem^s  Plain,  Uncos  took  him 
by  the  shoulder.  He  then  set  down,  knowing  Uncos.  Uncos  then  gave 
a  whoop,  and  hid  men  returned  to  him ;  and  m  a  council  then  held,  'twas 
concluded  by  them,  that  Uncos,  with  a  guard,  should  carry  said  sachem  to 
Hartford,  to  the  governor  and  magistrates,  (it  being  before  the  charti^r,) 
to  advise  what  they  should  do  with  him."  "  Unca(f  was  told  by  them,  as 
there  was  no  lyar  with  the  English  and  Narragansets,  it  was  not  proper 
for  them  to  intermeddle,  in  the  aflfair,  and  advised  him  to  take  his  own 
way.  Accordingly,  they  brought  said  Narraganset  sachem  back  to  the 
same  spot  of  ground  where  he  was  took :  where  Uncos  killed  him,  and 
cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  shoulder,  roasted,  and  eat  it ;  and  said,  ^  It 
was  the  sweetest  meet*  he  ever  eat ;  it  mode  him  have  strong  hart?  There 
they  bury  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  I  have  seen  but  a  few  years 
since." 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Norwich, 
9  Oct  1769,  and  signed  Richard  Hide,  The  just  remark  of  Mr.  Ely  upon 
it  I  cannot  withhold,  in  justice  to  my  subject. 

"The  above  *JtfanM3cn)><  of  Mr.  Hyde^  as  a  tradMon^iE  a  valuable 
paper,  and  worthy  of  preservation ;  yet,  being  written  125  years  after  the 
event  which  it  describes,  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  Trumhxil  should  have 
inserted  it,  in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  particulars,  as 
matter  of  fact."f 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  the 
main  facts  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Miantimnomoh^  contained  in  the 
above  account,  are  corroborated.  The  records  of  the  commissioners  say, 
that  Uncas^  before  the  battle,  told  Miantunnomoh^  that  he  had  many  ways 
sought  his  life,  and  now,  if  h^  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  combat ; 
but  that  Miarduninomxih  "presuming  upon  his  numbers  of  men,  would 
have  nothing  but  a  battle."| 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  records,  that  Uncos  had  any  idea  of  put- 
ting Miantunnomoh  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  country- 
men, for  his  ransom.  That  a  large  amount  in  wampum  was  collected 
for  this  purpose,  appears  certain,  but  before  it  was  paid,  Uncas  received 
the  decision  of  the  English,  and  then  pretended  that  he  had  made  no 
such  agreement,  or  that  the  quantity  or  quality  was  not  as  agreed  upon, 
as  will  more  at  len^h  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Uncas.    We  come  now  to 

Ninigretf  often  called  Ninicrofty  and  sometimes  ^enekunat,^  JSTiniglud^ 
N'enegueU,  iand  written  almost  as  many  other  ways  as  times  mentioned, 
by  some  early  writers.  Janemo  was  the  fir^t  name  by  which  he  was 
known  to  the  English.  He  was  generally  styled  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  whose  principal  residence  wa^  at  Wekapaug, 
now  Westerly,  in  Rhode  Island.    He  was  cousin  to  Miantunnomohy\\  and 

*  TnunbuU  says  fmat,  but  iM  MS.  is  plain;  and  means  meed. 
t  Manuscript  letter,  1  Mar.  1833. 
X  See  HaxanVs  Historical  Collections,  ii.  7, 10. 
(K  So  written  by  Roger  Williams. 

II  Prince  says  be  was  vncU  to  Miantunmnnohf  {Chronologyf  ii.  59.). but  that  could  not 
have  been. 
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is  conunonly  mentioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
which  always  made  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets. 
A/migret  married  a  sister  of  Cashawashett,  otherwise  called  Harmon  GcBrreif 
Mdio  was  his  uncle. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticks  stood  to  the  Narragansets  is  plaiOy. 
finm  the  representation  eiven  by  Miantunnomoh  to  the  government  of 
MjoasachusettSy  in  1642.  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time,  Gov.  ffvMrop 
sajSj'^Some  difficulty  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  WQ 
6aa  just  cause  of  war  with  them.  They  were,*^  he  said,  '*as  lus  own 
flesh,  being  allied  by  continual  intermarriages,  &c.  3ut  at  last  he  conde- 
scended, that  if  they  should  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to 
ffive  us  satisfaction  for,  nor  himself  could  satisfy,  as  if  it  were  for  blood, 
&c.  then  he  would  leave  them  to  us." 

In  1637,  ^^  Mantunnomoh  came  to  Boston.  The  governor,  deputy  and 
treasurer  treated  with  him,  and  they  parted  upon  fair  terms.**  *  We 
gave  him  leave  to  right  himself  for  the  wrongs  which  Janerrwh  and  fVe." 
quash  Cook*-had  done  him ;  and,  for  the  wrong  they  had  done  us,  we 
would  right  ourselves,  in  our  own  time.***  Hence  it  ai^)ears  that  at  this 
period  tl^y  were  not  so  closely  allied  as  they  were  afterwards. 

The  next  year,  Janemo  was  complained  of  by  the  Long  Island  Indians, 
who  paid  tribute  to  the  English,  that  he  had  committed  some  robberies 
upon  them.  Capt.  Mason  was  sent  from  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to 
require  satisfaction.  Janemo  went  immediately  to  the  English,  and  the 
matter  vras  amicably  settled.f 

When  it  was  rumored  that  Miantunnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off  the 
English,  and  using  his  endeavors  to  unite  other  tribes  in  the  enterprise, 
the  English  sent  dBputies  to  him,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  as  will 
be  found  elsewhere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  carriage  of  Miantunnomoh,  but  ^Janemoh,  the  Niantick  sachem, 
carried  himself  proudly,  and  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any 
diing ;  only,  he  said,  he  would  not  harm  us,  except  we  invaded  him.'^ 
Thus  we  cannot  but  form  an  exalted  opinion  of  ^nigret  in  the  peraon 
of  Janemo, 

We  hear  little  of  Mntgret  until  after  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh*  In 
1644,  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  united  against  the  Mohegans,  and 
for  some  time  obliged  Uncas  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  mrt. 

This  afiair  probiBibly  took  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  have  else- 
where given  all  the  particulars  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditiouary.  It 
appears,  by  a  letter  from  T%o.  Peters,  addressed  to  Gov.  fVinthrop,  written 
at)out  the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hai'd  fighting;  and  that  the  Mo- 
hegans had  been  sadly  beaten  by  the  Narragansets.    Mr.  Peters  writes : — 

**I,  with  your  son,  [John  Winftirop  of  Con.,]  were  at  Uncos'  fort,  where 
I  dressed  seventeen  men,  and  left  plasters  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who 
were  wounded  in  Uncos'  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  cap- 
tains and  one  common  soldier  were  buried,  and  ^nce  we  came  thence 
two  captains  and  one  common  man  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which 
are  wounded  with  bullets.  Uncas  and  bis  brother  told  me,  the  Narragan- 
sets had  30  guns  which  won  them  the  day,  else  would  not  care  a  rush 
for  them,  They  drew  Uncas*  forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  appearing  only, 
but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  ambush,  who  pursued  Uncos'  men  into  theii* 
own  land,  where  the  battle  was  fought  vario  marte,  till  God  put  fresh 
spirit  into  the  Moheagues,  and  so  drave  the  Narragansets  back  again." 
00  it  seems  that  Uncas  had  been  taken  in  his  own  piny.  The  letter  goes 
on : — "  Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them  lUncas^  men]  lie,  like  so  fnany 
new  circumcised  Sechemites,  in  their  blood.    Sir,  whatever  information 

«  ■  -  ■■■».■■ li     I  ■   .  m     » 

*  WwUkrop's  Journal,  i.  S4S.  f  Ibid.  S67.  (^  Ibid.  ii.  8. 
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you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first  brake  the  contract 
.  they  made  with  the  Eiiglish  last  year,  for  I  helped  to  cure  one  Temti- 
quvesoriy  a  Moheague  captain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  hands  on]  MiantiafUh' 
mio,  .Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narragaiiset  led  two  of  them  to  Tanh- 
qyieson^s  wigwam,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
through  the  coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  had  he  not  fenced  it  with  his  arm, 
no  hope  could  be  had  of  his  life,"  &c.* 

^  The  English  thought  it  their  concern,''  says  Dr»  /.  Matherj^  ^  not  to 
suffer  him  to  be  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (though 
for  his  own  ends,)  approved  himself  faithful  to  the  English  from  time  to 
time."  An  army  was  accordingly  raised  for  the  relief  of  Uncas,  ^  But 
as  they  were  just  marching  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Narra- 
ganset  Indians,  viz.  Pessecus,  Mtxano^X  and  fritawashj  sagamores,  and 
^^wasequin,  deputy  for  the  Nianticks ;  these,  with  a  large  train,  came  to 
Boston,  suing,  for  peace,  being  willing  to  submit  to  what  terms  the  Eng- 
lish should  see  cause  to  impose  upon  them.  It  was  demanded  of  them 
that  they  should  defray  the  charges  they  had  put  the  English  to,§  and 
that  the  sachems  should  send  their  sons  to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  the  EnffUsh,  until  such  time  as  the  money  should  be  paid." 
After  remarking  that  from  this  time  the  Narragansets  harbored  venom  in 
their  hearts  against  the  English,  Mr.  Mather  proceeds : — *^  In  the  first  place, 
they  endeavored  to  play  legerdemain  in  their  sending  hostages;  for,  in- 
stead of  sachems'  children,  they  thought  to  send  some  other,  and  to  make 
the  English  believe  that  those  base  papooses  were  of  a  royal  progeny ; 
but  they  had  those  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be  so  elud^. 
Afler  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  Nar- 
ragansets, notwithstanding  that,  were  slow  in  the  performance  of  what 
luuy  stood  engaged  for*  And  when^  upon  an  impartial  discharge  of  the 
debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  backward 
than  formerly,  until  they  were,  by  hostile  preparations,  a«iin  and  again 
terrified  into  better  obedience.  At  last,  Capt.  ,^therton,  of  fiorchester,  was 
sent  with  a  small  party  ||  of  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was  due» 
He  at  first  entered  into  the  vngwam,  where  old  Mnigret  resided,  with 
only  two  or  three  soldiers^  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  follow  him, 
two  or  three  dropping  in  at  once;  when  his  small  company  were  come 
about  him,  the  Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  had  been 
many  more  behind,  he  caught  the  saohem  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
settinff  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  surely 
die,  if  he  did  not  forthwith  comply  with  what  was  required.  Hereupon 
a  great  trembling  and  consternation  surprised^  the  Indians ;  albeit,  multi- 
tudes of  them  were  then  present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings 
raady  to  let  fly.  The  event  was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop 
of  blood  was  shed."1[  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  Some  space  after  that,  Mnxgret  was  raising  new  trouble  against  us, 
■■    ■  .•    I     -     .  ■■       .1        I  ' 

*  WirUhrop^s  Jour.  ji.  380,  381.  f  Relation,  «8. 

I  The*  editor  of  Johnson*a  Wonder-working  Providence,  in  Col.  l^aas.  Hist.  8oe. 
makes  a  great  mistake  in  noting  this  chief  as  Miantunnomoh.  Mriksah,  Mixanno, 
Meika,  &,c.  are  names  of  the  same  persqn,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Carumicus. 
Ailer  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets.  He  married  a 
sister  of  Nimgretf  who  was  '^  a  woman  of  great  power,''  and  no  other  than  the  famous 
Qjuaiapeny  at  one  time  called  Maiantuckj  from  wnich,  probably,  was  derived  Magnus. 
By  some  writers  mistaking  him  for  Miantumumokf  an  error  has  spread,  that  has  ocea^ 
siooed  much  confusion  in  accounts  of  their  genealogy. 

(  A  yearly  tribute  in  wampum  was  afre^  upon.  Mctnuscript  Narrative  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Cobbetf  which  places  the  affair  in  1646.  ' 

I  Twenty,  says  a  MS.  document  among  our  state  papers. 

f  B«laiion  of  the  Troubles,  Sec,  4to,  1677. 
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amengst  his  Ni^tfiticki  mid  od^er  IndJahs ;  but  upon  the  speedy  seDding 
U{)  «f  Ca^it.  Davis,  w'nh  a  party  of  hoi^se  to  reduce  him  to  the  former 
pettea,  who,  upuQ  iDfae  nc^vs  of  the  captain's  approach^  was  put  isto^uch 
a  {RUMC  fear,  tltat  he  dur^  not  come  out  of  his  wigwam  to  treat  with  the 
cKpfAin,  till  secured  of  has  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quietly  yield- 
ed to  bis  message,  about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he 
finely  consenting,  that  storm  was  graciously  blown  over.  * 

Thus  having,  through  these  exiracts,  summarily  glanced  at  some  prom* 
kient  passages  in  the  lil«  of  Mnigrety  we  will  now  go  mcnre  into  partic- 
uiars. 

The  case  of  the  Ifarragaosets,  at  the  period  of  die  treaty  before  spoken 
of,  had  become  radier  deeperate ;  two  years  having  passed  since  they 
agreed  to  pay  2000  ^ithom  of  '^.good  white  wampum,''  as  a  remuneratioii 
for  the  trouble  and  danttge  th^  had  caused  the  English  and  Mohegaii% 
and  they  were  naw  pres^nd  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  Nimgnt^  then 
cailed  Jimtmoy  was  vefC  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  Auniaaamiun  was  his 
d^nity,  and  signed  the  treaty  then  made,  with  Pessacua  and  otheis.  At 
thw  meeting,  in  /tily,  ]?647,  Pesaaeua  and  others,  chiefs  of  the  Narragan*^ 
sets  and  Niantieks,  w«ve  sent  to  hy  the  English  commissioners,  as  will 
be  found  in  the  life  of  Pe$mim$.  Being  warned  to  c<Hne  to  Boston,  Pes* 
ffoetu,  not  being  willing  to  get  any  fuildier  mto  trouble  l^  being  obliged 
to  sign  whatever  articles  the  English  might  draw  up,  reigned  himself 
siek^  and  told  the  messengers  he  had  agreed  to  leave  all  the  business  to 
Nimgrd,  This  seems  to  have  been  well  understood,  and  we  shall  next 
see  with  what  gmce  JSlxnigret  acted  his  part  with  the  commissioners,  at 
Boston.    Their  record  runs  thus  :— 

^  August  3d,  [1647,]  J^intgraU^  with  some  of  the  Nyantick  Indians  and 
two  of  Pessack^s  men,  came  to  Boston,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  WtrUhrop, 
that  came  from  Pequatt  plantation,  might  be  present,  they  were  admitted. 
The  commissioners  adced  ^negratt  for  whom  he  came,  whither  as  a 
publick  person  on  the  behalf  of  Pessack^s  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragan- 
sets'  confederates,  or  only  for  himself  as  a  particular  sagamore  ?  He  at 
first  answ^^d  that  lie  had  spoken  with  PeMock,  but  Imd  no  such  com* 
mission  from  him ;"  and  said  there  had  not  been  so  good  undra^tanding 
between  them  as  he  detibned ;  but  firom  Mr.  Winthrop*s  testimony,  and  thi» 
answer  Tkos,  StanUn  and  Benedid  •Arnold  brought  firom  Peaaacw^  and 
also  the  testimony  of  PesMcUi^  two  men,  "  it  appeared  to  the  commis- 
sioners that  whatever  formality  might  be  wanting  in  Ptssack^s  ezpressiona 
to  A^ttt^ptift,  yet  PiBssadb  had  fiilly  engaged  himself  to  stand  to  whatso* 
ever  ^/vnt^^ratt  should  conclude."  Therefore  they  proceeded  to  demand 
of  him  why  the  wampum  had  not  b^n  paid,  and  why  the  covenant  had 
not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  M»}igrfi  pretended  he  did  not 
know  what  eovenanti  had  been  made.  He  was  &en  reminded  that  his 
deputy  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  his 
country,  and  his  ignorance  of  it  was  no  eaoeuse  ibir  bun,  for  Mr.  WiUiams 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  request 
it  of  him.    **  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  his  unswere." 

Jslhiigret  next  demanded,  ^^F^r  vaikai  esrt  &vt  Maragmuetg  io  P^yifo 
much  wampum  f  Ikn^w  not  ihat  they  are  indebted  to  the  English  r  The 
commissioners  then  repeated  the  old  chaises — the  breach  of  covenant, 
ill  treating  messengers,  and  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English 
messehgers,  namely,  that  he  knew  the  English  would  try  to  bring  ab^t  a 
peace  at  their  meeting  at  Hartford,  but  he  was  resolved  on  war,  nor 
would  ht  inquire  who  beean  it — that  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw 
their  men  firom  assisting  Uncasy  he  would  kill  them  and  their  cattle,  &c 
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Aceovding  to. the  records  of  the  oomimssioneis,  Mn^ni  did  not  d6ny 
Ihefle  charges  with  a  very  good  &ce^  He  said,  however,  their  mesBengen 
frovoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

In  o«d«r  t0  waive  the  criminaiiiig  discourse,  Mnigrd  called  for  doeQ- 
ments;  or  wished  ifae  English  to  inak«  a  tstafement  of  their  aecount 
aotinst  him^that  he  inigbt  faiow^how  the  reckoaiiige  stood^*^  The 
l&igiish  answeved  that  (hey  had  received  ofPessaeits  Vwjidhom  of  wtm- 
pmm>  at  obw  time^^Afterwaids  som$  kMa  and  Bbom  15  faikom  mon, 
^wbieb  bciD|»a  t(mUmpHiil$  99me,  was  refused.*^  As  to  the  kettles,  they 
said,  ^  The  Narraganset  messengisre  bad  soold  them  to  Mr.  Shrimj^im,*  n. 
Imisier  ia  Boston,'^  Ibr  a  sbitii^  a  {Kwrnd.  Their  wsight  was  285 /b^^ 
(not  altogether  so  contemptible  as  one  might  be  led  to  ima^e,)  which 
caoie  to  }4£,  5»^  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  4«.  6c^f  Of  the  amount  in 
Mr.  ShrimpUm*s  buids,  the  mesffeiwevs  toofe  up  1£.  probalMy  to  defttiy 
thftir  necessary  expenses  while  at  Boston.  fb»  remainder  an  Ehgtish^ 
man  attached'  to  salis^r  ^**fbr  goods  stollea  ftom  him  by  a  Narraganset 
Vidian." 

Nimgrel  said  thoattachtnent;  was^iMtvafid,  <^for  that  neither  the  kettles 
nor  wampoaa  did  belonee  ti»  FeiMttcki^  himself,  nor  t^  the  Indian  tluiC  had 
itollen  the  goods,**  and  oierefore  umam  be  dedaoted  firom  the  amount  now 
due.  **The  eommissioners  thought  It  not  fit  to*  press  the  attachment^** 
but  reckoned  the  kettles  and  wampum  at  70  fiithom,  and  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  dlO  fhlhom,  [in  all^]  besides  a>  parcel  sent  by  ^(/'imgre^  bun- 
self  to  the  governor ;  and  though  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as  it  was 
not  accepted  by  the  governor,  they  left  it  to  Mnigret  to  say  whether  it 
should  be  now  so  considered,  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  in  payment 
of  the  debt.  Mnigrd  said  the  governor  should  do  as  he  pleased  aboiu 
it.  It  was  then  inquired  how  much  he  had  sent;  (it  bein^  deported  in 
CSMuEmokin^s  hands^  as  we  have  elsewhere  statcnd ;)  he  said  he  had  sent 
30  fathom  of  black,  and  45  of  white,  in  value  together  105  fkhom.  Oi#- 
ihamokin  was  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had  received  in  trust.  He  had 
produced  two  girdles, '^  with  a  string  of  wampum,  all  Which  himself 
rated  at  45  fathom,  affirming  he  had  received  no  more,  except  Ss.  whi<^ 
he  had  used,  and  would  repay.  He  was  brought  before  Mnigrei  and 
qpiestioned,  as  there  appeared  a  areat  difierence  in  their  accounts.  ''He 
at  first  persisted,  says  our  record,  and  added  to  bis  lyes^  but  was  at  last 
convinced  [confronted]  by  Mnigrttj  and  his  messengers  who  dien  bnmgfat 
die  present,  and  besides  Cut^iamokin  had  sent  him  at  the  same  time  10 
fitthom  as  a  present  also.  It  still  remained  to  be  settled  whether  this 
wampum  should  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  presen^  and 
^/inigret  was  urged  to  say  how  it  should  be*  With  great  magnanimity 
he  answered: — 

**Mif  tongue  sluiU  twi  heiie  my  heart.  Whether  the  d^  he  paid  or  not,  I 
kdendtd  iJt  a»  a  present  to  the  gotemor/* 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chiofe,  Cutshamd*- 
kin  and  Jvtnufre/,  because  the  former  had  long  had  the  etdvantage  of  a 
civilized  nei^borhood,  and  the-  latter  was  from  the  depths  of  the  fei-est; 
where  he  saw  an  Englishman  but  seldom.  We  could  say  much  upon  it, 
iMit  as  it  is  thought  by  many  that  such  disquisitions  are  unprofitable^  we 
decline  going  into  them  here. 

What  we  have  related  seems  to  have  fiirished  tfae^burinessof  the  dtey, 
ttMl  doubdesB  the  shades  of  ni^t  were  very  welcome  to  (yuttkomokhk 
The  n^ct  day,  J\f%nigret  came  mto  cQUxt,.wIth  the  deputies  of  P£aaacy^ 
ind  spoke  to  the  following  efiect : — 

*  Samuel  8krinmt&n,  probably,  who  boaght  a  houM  aii4  lands  of  Bphrakn 
i>raner,  situated  io  Boston,  in  1671. 
t  Hence  i£.  4t.  6d.  -f- 16  =sfi«.  7f  cf. «  valae  of  a  fathom  of  wampum  in  1647. 
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*^Btfore  I  came  here  I  expected  the  burden  had  been  tkroum  tiqMn  me,  Pe$-< 
sacus  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.  However,  I  hav^  considered 
upon  Uie  treaJty  of  1645,  and  am  resolved  to  give  the  English  satisfaction  m 
aU  things,  1  wU  send  some  of  my  men  immediately  to  JVdrraganset  and 
jy^ntick,  to  raise  the  wampum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  ihtM 
wUl  do  in  three  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  will  arrive,  and  I  unU 
stay  here  uniU  it  comes,  I  toiu  tell  this  to  the  ^arraganset  confederates. 
But  if  there  shoidd  not  enough  at  this  time  be.raised,  I  wesire  some  forhear" 
once  as  to  time,  as  I  assure  vou  that  the  remainder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  and 
you  shaU  see  me  true  to  the  Unglish,  heneeforthJ^ 

This  speech  gave  the  commissioners  great  satisfaction,  and  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  other  business. 

The  messengers  sent  out  by  Mnigret  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was 
expected,  but  on  the  16  August,  notice  was  given  of  their  arrival ;  sadly, 
however,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  commissioners,  for  they  brought 
only  200  fathom  of  wampum.  The  ieeliz^  of  the  court  were  somewhat 
changed,  and  they  rather  sternlv  demanded  **  what  the  reason  was,  that, 
so  much  bein^  due,  so  little  was  brpught,  and  from  whom  this  200  fathom 
came.''  JS/inigret  answered  that  he  was  disappointed  that  more  had  not 
been  brought,  but  said,  if  he  had  been  at  home  more  would  have  been 
obtained ;  that  100  fathom  was  sent  by  Pessdcus,  and  die  other  100  by  his 
people. 

The  commissioners  say,,  that  '^not  thinking  it  meet  to  begin  a  present 
war,  if  satis&ction,  (though  with  a  little  forbearance,  may  be  had  other- 
wise,)" told  ^nigret,  that  since  he  had  said  the  wampum  would  have 
been  gathered  and  paid  if  he  had  been  at  home  himself,  they  would  now 

give  him  20  days  to  go  and  get  it  in ;  and  if  he  could  not  procure  enough 
y  500  fathom,  still  they  would  not  molest  him  until ''  next  spring  plant- 
ing time."  That  as  so  much  was  still  due,  they  would  reckon  the  pres- 
ent before  mentioned,  but  if  they  did  not  bring  1000  fathom  in  twenty 
days,  the  commissioners  would  send  no  more^messengers  into  his  country, 
''but  take  course  to  right  themselves.".  That  if  they  were  ^^ forced  to 
seek  satisfaction  by  arms,  he  and  his  confederates  must  not  expect  to 
make  their  peace,  aS)  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  little  wampujna.  In  the 
mean  time,  though  for  breach  of  covenants  they  might  put  their  hostages 
to  death,  yet  the  commis^oners  would  forthwith  deliver  the  children  to 
Mmgret,*  expecting  from  him  the  more  care  to  see  engagements  fully 
satisned.  And  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  will  charge 
all  former  neglects  upon  Pessacus^  and  ''  m  such  case  they  expect  from 
Ninigret  his  best  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  recover  the 
whole  remainder  from  him.  All  which  JSpimgret  cheerfully  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promises,  the  Narragansets  had  not  discharged 
their  debt  at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  though  in  that  time  they  h^d 
paid  about  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  A,t  their  meeting  this  year,  1649, 
at  Boston,  ^  the  commissioners  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint 
of  Uncos"  against  the  Narragansets,  that  they  were  *<  still  vndermining 
his  peace  and  seeking  his  mine,"  and  had  lately  endeavored  ''to  bring  in 
the  Mowhaukes  vppon  him,"  which  fiiiling,  they  next  tried  to  take  away 
his  life  by  witchcraft  A  Narraganset  Indian,  named  Cuttaqvi/n,  "  in  ao 
•English  vessel,  in  Mofaegan  River,  ran  a  sword  into  his  breast,  wherby 
nee  receeved,  to  all  appearance,  a  mortal  wound,  which  murtherus  acte 


*  Glad,  no  doubt,  to  rid  themselves, of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  \  for  it  must  be 
femembered,  that  we  English  took  them  upon  the  condition  that  they  should  support 


them  at  their  own  expense. 
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the  ^ssalant  then  confessed  hee  was,  for  a  consideiiable  sum  of  wampum, 
by  the  Narragansett  and  Nianticke  sachems,  hired  to  attempt.'' 

Meanwhile  ^inigreif  understanding  what  was  to  be  urged  against  him, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the  commissioners.  The  old  cata- 
logue of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones 
appended.  As  it  respected  Cuttfumin^s  attempt  upon  the  life  of  UncoB, 
Jytnigret  said  that  neither  he  nor  Fessacus  had  any  hand  in  it,  but  that 
"he  [CvUaquin'l  was  drawn  thereunto  by  torture  from  the  Mohegansf 
"but  he  was  torn,  that  the  assailant,  before  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mohegans,  presently  after  the  fact  was  committed,  layed  the  charge  upon 
him,  with  the  rest,  which  he  confirmed,  the  day  following,  to  Capt.  Jlfa- 
9ony  in  the  presence  of  the  English  that  were  in  the  bark  with  him,  and 
often  reiterated  it  at  Hartford,  though  since  he  hath  denied  it:  that  he 
was  presented  to  Uncds  under  the  notion  of  one  appertaining  io  Vssamt' 
quiuy  whereby  he  was  acknowledged  as  his  friend,  and  no  provocation 
given  him."  CvUaquin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his  desperate  con- 
clition  caused  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  Uhca«,  "through  his  great 
engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  received  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  away 
his  life.'* 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we 
next  find  them  engaged  in  settling  the  old  account  of  wampum.  Mm- 
gret  had  got  the  commissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were 
willing  to  allow.  They  say  that  it  appeared  by  the  auditor's  account, 
that  no  more  than  1529}  fathom  hath  been' credited,  "nor  could  Ninigrtt 
by  any  evidence  make  any  more  to  appear,  onfy  he  alleged  that  about 
600  fathom  was  paid  by  measure  which  he  accounted  by  tale,  wherehi 
there  was  considerable  difference.  The  commissioners,  not  willing  to 
adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular,  (and  though  by  agreement  it 
was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  not  by  tale,)  were  willing  to  allow  62 
fiithom  and  half  in  that  respect,  so  that  there  remains  due  408  fathom. 
But  Nxnigrei  persisting  in  his  former  affirmation,  and  not  endeavored  to 
^ve  any  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  commissioners  in  the  premises,  a 
small  inconsiderable  parcel  of  beaver  being  all  that  was  tendered  to 
them,  though  they  understood  he  was  better  provided;"    They  therefore 

gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that 
e  might  go  his  own  way,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Uncos 
according  to  their  treaty  with  him. 

The  commissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselves, 
that  affairs  looked  rather  turbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should 
hold  itself  in  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  "which 
they  the  rather  pi*esent  to  consideration,  from  an  information  they 
received  ance  their  sitting,  of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betwixt  jytnt"- 
gnPa  daughter,  and  a  brother  or  brother's  son  of  Sassaqtuis,  the  malig- 
nant, furious  Pequot,  whereby  probably  their  aims  are  to  gather  together, 
and  reunite  the  scattered  conquered  Pequates  into  one  body,  and  set  them 
up  again  as  a  distinct  nation,  which  hath  always  been  witnessed  against 
by  the  English,  and  may  hazard  the  peace  of  the  colonies." 

The  four  years  n^xt  succeeding  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  happened 
chiefly  amons  the  Indians  themselves,  it  is  vei-y  difficult  to  learn  the 

ELTticuIars.  J^nigret  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Lons 
land,  as  did  his  predecessors ;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English 
domineering  over  the  Narragansets,  became  altogether  independent  of 
them,  and  even  waged  wars  upon  them. 

Ascasaiuotick  was  at  this  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  warlike 
and  courageous  chief,  but  as  treacherous  and  barbarous  as  he  was  brave. 

These  islanders  had  firom  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles  been  protected 
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by  the  English,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  otily  had 
JS/inigret,  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  siifiered  from  his  insults,  but 
the  Mohegaus  had  also,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafler. 

When  the  English  commissioners  had  met  at  Hartford  in  1650,  Uncaf 
camei  with  a  complaint  to  them,  *'that  the  Mbhansick  sachem,  in  Lone 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diuers  others  and  himsef 
also,*  and  desired  the  commissioners  that  hee  might  be  righted  therin.  But 
ibecause  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  to  answer  for 
himself,"  several  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  examine  into  it,  and  if 
they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  that  they  "  will  bring' trouble  upon 
themselves." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  "that  20 men  well  armed  be 
sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  Pessicus,  to  demand 
the  said  wampum,  [then  in  arrears,]  which  is  308  fathom ;"  but  in  case 
they  eould  not  get  the  wampum,  they  were  ordered  "  to  take  the  same, 
or  the  vallew  therof,  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  they  can  find*" 
Or,  if  they  could  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands,  they  were 
ordered  to  seize  and  "  bring  away  either  Pessacus  or  his  children,  or  such 
other  considerable  sachem  or  pei*sons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  prob- 
ably bow  them  to  reason." 

From  Pessacus,  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  JVinigrcf,  and  inform  him 
that  the  commissioners  had  heard  ^'  that  he  had  given  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage  to  Saseco^  his  brother^  who  gathers  Pequots  under  him,  as  if  either  he 
u^uld  become  their  sachem^  or  again  possess  the  Pequot  country,^  which  was 
contrary  to  "  engagements,"  and  what  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must 
inform  them  whether  it  were  so.  To  inforni  him  also  that  Wequash 
Cook  "  complains  of  sundry  wrongs."  And  that,  as  to  his  hunting  in  the 
Pequot  coujitry,  to  infbrm  him  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  as  that  country 
belonged  to  the  English.  The  termination  of  this  expedition,  in  which 
Nimgrei  was  taken  "  by  the  hair,"  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  our 
exto-act  from  Dr.  Mather,  * 

,  We  have  in  the  life  of  AEantunnomoh  given  some  account  of  the  acts 
of  a  chief  called  tVaiandance,  especially  relating  to  the  disorganization 
of  the  plans  of  that  p^at  chief  We  come,  in  this  place,  to  a  parallel 
act  in  relation  to  ^Nmigret,  About  a  year  afler  the  death  or  Miantunno- 
mohf  JVtntgref  underto^  to  organize  a  plan  for  expatriating  the  EngUsI) ; 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  JFaiandance,  tne  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage 
him  in  it.  Instead  of  listening  to  his  message,  fFaiandance  seized  upon 
NinigreVs  messenger,  bound  nim,  ai^d  sent  him  to  Capt.  Gardener  at 
Saybrook  fort.  From  thence  he  was  sent,  under  a  guard  of  10  men,  for 
ilartford.  .  But  they  were  wind-boUnd  in  their  passage,  and  were  obliged 
to  put  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where  an  old  sachem  lived,  who  was  Wanan^ 
dakce^s  elder  brother.  Here  they  \ei  J>l%nigrel^s  ambassador  escape,  add 
thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  was  overthrown. 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  the  sachem  FTaiandance,  we  will  add 
the  account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  fFlUiam  Hammond  behig 
killed  *'  by  a  giant^like  Indian"  near  New  York,  about  1637,  Capt.  Gardener 
told  fFaiandance  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian ;  but  this  l^eing  against  the 
advice  of  the  great  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  the 
captain  that  that  Indian  was  a  mighty  great  man,  and  nO  man  dared 
t^eddle  with  him,  and  th^t  he  had  many  fnends.  Some  time  after,  he 
killed  another,  one  Thonias  Farringtoh,  and  in  the  mean  time,  Waiandance^s 
Drother  having  died,  he  undertook  his  execution,  which  he  accomplished. 
This  was  his  last  act  i^  the  service  of  the  English ;  "  for  in  the  time  ot  b 
grei^t  mortaUty  among  them,  he  died,  but  it  was  by  poison ;  also  two 

.    1/ .\       •        '  i .  - — ; : ' ' r— 1 '  "^^ 

*  This  was  doubtless  as  irae  as  were  most  of  his  chaiges  against  the  Narragansets. 
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thirdci  of  the  Indians  upon  Long  Island  died,  else  the  Nairagansets  ha4 
not  made  such  havoc  here  as  they  haVe." 

jyvntgret  passed  the  winter  of  1652 — 3  among  the  Dutch  of  New-Yort 
This  caused  the  English  great  suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  enemies 
to  the  Dutch  at  that  time ;  and  several  Sagamores  who  resided  near  the 
Dutch  had  repoited  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trying  to  hire  them  to 
cut  off  the  English ;  consequently,,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the 
English  commissioners  at  Boston,  in  April,  1653,  occasioned  by  a  rumor 
that  the  Narragansets  had  leagued  with  the  Dutch  to  break  up  the  Eng- 
lish settlements.  Whereupon  a  letter  was  sent  by  them  to  their  agent  at 
Narraganset,  Thomas  Stanton,  containpg  "divers  queries,"  by  him  to  be 
interpreted  "to  NinegrtU,  Pessicus  and  Meeksam,  three  of  the  chiefest 
Narraganset  sachems,''  and  their  ans^vers  to  be  immediately  obtained 
and  reported  to  the  commissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  the  sachems  were  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows : — 1.  Whether  the  Dutch  had  engaged  them*  to  fight  against  the 
English. — 2,  Whether  the  Dutch  governor  did  not  endeavor  such  a 
conspiracy.— 3.  Whether,  they  had  not  received  anns  and  munitions 
of  war  from  the  Dutch. — 4.  What  other  Indians  are  engaged  in  the 
plot — 5.  Whether,  contrtuy  to  their  engagement,  they  were  resolved  to 
fight  against  the  English.— -6.  If  they  are  so  resolved,  what  they  think  (fte 
jEngUm  untl  do. — 7.  Whether  they  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  English. 
— 8.  Similar  to  the  first. — 9.  What  were  their  grounds  of  war  against  the 
English. — 10.  Whether  they  had  not  better  come  or  send  messengers  to 
treat  with  the  English. — 11.  Whether  they  had  hired  the  Mohawks  to 
help  them. 

**  The  answare  of  the  sachems,  viz.  Atmigrctt,  Pessecus  and  JIftram, 
vnto  the  queries  and  letters  sent  by  the  messengers,  Sarjeant  H^aUe  and 
Sarjeant  John  BarreU,  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  1653." 

Mexam  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  answered ;  and  of  the  first 
query  he  said : — 

**  I  speak  unfeignedly^Jrom  my  heart,  and  say,  toithout  dtssimulation,  thai 
I  know  of  no  such  plotagainit  the  English,  my  friends ;  imjdicating  either 
&e  Dutch  governor  or  any  other  person,  Thjovgh  I  he  poor,  it  is  not  goods, 
gunsi  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  drew  me  to  suLch  a  plot  as  this  against  the 
English,  my  friends,\  If  the  Dutch  governor  haa  fnade  known  any  such 
tntention  to  me,  I  would  have  told  U,  itiSiout  delay,  to  the  English,  my  friends. 
With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  Nb.,  What  do  the  EngUsh 
sachems,  my  friends,  think  of  us  ^-^-do  they  think  we  should  prefer  goed$, 
guns,  powder  and  shot,  before  our  lives  ^  our  means  eflimngf  oothofus 
and  ours  f  ^  to  the  4th  query,  I  speak  from  my  heart,  and  say,  I  know  of 
no  such  plot  hy  the  Dutch  governor.  There  may  come  false  news  and  reports 
against  us ;  let  them  iay  tmat  they  wiU,  they  are  false.  R  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more.  But  in  answ^er  to  the  lOth  query  I  will  say,  R  is  just  messengers 
shoiuld  he  sent  to  treat  with  the  English  sachems,  hut  asfdr  myself,  I  am  old, 
and  cannot  trctvd  two  days  together,  but  a  man  shall  be  sent  to  speak  with  tike 
sof^ems.    Ihave  $ent4o  Mr.  Smith,  and  Voll|  his  man,  to  speak  to  Mr.  Brown, 

■■  .  I  ■■  ■  I  ■  'I 

*  The  Uiird  person  singular,  hi,  is  used  throughout,  in  the  original,  as  it  was  supposed 
by  the  propounders  that  each  chief  would  be  auestioned  separately. 

t  Every  one  must  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revolution- 
ary worthies,  Joseph  Reed,  Esq.,  to  a  Briti^ih  agrcnt,  on  reading  this  answer  of  the  chief 
Mexmn,  though  not  under  circumstances  exactly  similar.  Mr.  Reed  was  promised  a 
fortune  if  he  would  exert  himself  on  the  side  of  the  kin?.  Viewing  it  in  the  Itght  of  a 
bribe,  he  replied :  "lam  not  worth  purchasing,  but,  suck  as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it."  Dr.  Gordor^s  America,  iii.  ITS.  ed.  London,  4 
vols.  8  vo.  1788. 

X  VaUentmt  Whitman,  an  interpreter,  elsewhere  named. 
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and  to  ssay  to  him^Xluit  I  lode  the  English  sachems,  and  aU  Englishmen  in 
ihe  Bay :  Jlnd  desire  Mr,  Brown  to  tell  the  sachems  of  the  Bay,  that  the 
child  that  is  now  boj-n,  or  that  is  to  be  born  in  time  to  come,  shall  see  no  war 
made  by  us  against  the  EnglishJ** 

pcssacus  spoke  to  this  purpose  : — 

"  /  am  very  tJiankfid  to  these  two  ?nen  that  came  from  the  Massachusetts^  dhd 
to  you  Thomas,  and  to  you  Poll,*  and  to  you  Mr,  Smith,  you  thai  are  corne 
so  far  as  from  the  Bay  to  bnng  us  this  message,  and  to  infarxn  us  of  these 
things  we  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  the  governor  of  the  Dutch,  we  are  loath 
to  invent  any  fatsehoodf  of  him,  though  we  be  far  from  him,. to  please  the 
English,  or  any  others  that  bring  these  reports.  For  what  I  speak  with  my 
mouth  I  speak  from  my  heart.  The  Dutch  governor  did  never  propound 
any  su^h  thing  unto  us.  Do  you  think  we  are  mad'?  and  that  we  have  for- 
gotten  our  vtrxting  that  we  had  in  the  Bay,  which  doth -bind  us  to  the  English 
our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship  9  Shall  toe  throw  away  that  writing  and 
ourselves  too  7  Have,  we  not  reason  in  ^is  7  How  can  the  Dutch  shelter  us, 
being  so  remote,  against  the  power  of  the  English,our  friends — we  living 
close  hf  the  doors  of  the  English,  our  friends^  fre  do  profess,  we  abhor 
such  things,''^ 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  chief  actor  in  this  a^air,  JS/tnigret.  He  takes  up 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it,  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  will  give 
in  a  little  more  condensed  form,  omitting  nothing,  however,  that  can  in 
any  degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  chief.  He  thus  com- 
mences:—  '  , 

*^  I  utterly  deny  that  there  has  been  any  agreement  made  between  the  Dutch 
governor  and  myself,  to  JiglU  against  the  English,  I  did  never  hear  the 
Dutchmen  say  they  would  go  arm  fight  against  the. English ;  neither  did  1 
hear  the  Indians  say  they  would  join  unth  them.  But,  white  1  xoas  there  at 
the  Indian  wigwams,  there  catne  some  Indians  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  from  Holland,  which  did  report  the  English  and  Dutch  viere  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  ships  coming  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  the  English  here,  and  that  there  would  be  a  great 
blow  given  to  the  English  wJien  they  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Inmans^ 
and  how  true  it  is  Icannot  tell,  I  Jcnow  not  of  any  wrong  the  English  have 
done  me,  therefore  why  should  I  fight  against  them  ?  Why  do  the  English 
sachems  ask  me  the  same  q^uestions  over  and  over  again  f  Do  tftey  thimc  we 
are  mad — and  would,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sdt  our  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  ovr  wives  and  children  ?  w£  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  indiffereiitly 
spoken,  whether  I  mm  go  or  send,  though  I  know  nothing  myself,  wherein  1 
have  wronged  the  Englisfi,  to  prevent  mt  going ;  yet,  as  I  sofid  before,  it 
being  left  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  commissioners^ 
whether  I  wiU  send  some  one  to  speak  toith  them,  I  will  sendJ^\ 

To  the  letters  which  the  English  messengers  carried  to  the  sachems, 
Mexam  and  Pessaciks  said,  *'  fVe  desire  thej-e  maybe  no  mistake,  but  that  toe 
m/iy  be  understood,  and  that  there  may  be  a  true  understanding  on  both  sides. 
We  desire  to  know  where  you  luid  this  news,  that  there  was  such  a  league 
made  betunxt  the  Dutch  and  us,  and  also  to  know  our  accusers,^ 

Nvnigret,  though  of  the  most  importance  in  this  affair,  is  last  mentioned 
in  the  records,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  commLs- 
sionere  is  as  fallows : — 


*  So  priQied  in  Hazard^  but  probably  means  the  same  as  Voll ;  V,  in  the  ladter  case, 
having  been  taken  for  P,     We  have  known  such  instances. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  our  text,  the  author  of  Tales  of  the  Indians  thinks, "  would 
puzzle  the  most  myst'^ying  politician  of  modern  times."    Indeed !  What !  a  Philadel- 

Shia  lawyer  ?  Really,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  in  th6  least  to  puzzle  even  a 
tostOH  laxoyer.    If  a;m«e/«exist  any  wbere,  we  apprehend  it  is  in  some  mysHJyin^ 
word. 
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**  Yc(u  care  kindly  welcome  to  %uf^  and  I  kindly  thank  the  sachems  ofMassor 
ehusetts  that  they  should  think  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  worthy  to  he 
inquired  of  con4:eming  this  matter.  Had  qni/o/the  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutchj  I  should  have  feared  their  foUy  might  have  done  sonu  hurt^  one 
way  or  other^  hut  thet  have  not  been  there,  1  am  the  man.  I  have  been 
(here  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
already  dedaredy  I  do  utterly  deny  and  protest  that  I  know  of  no  such  plat  as 
has  been  apprehended,  frhat  is  the  story  of  these  great  rumors  that  I  hear 
at  Pocatocke — that  I  should  he  cut  off,  aiui  that  the  English  had  a  quarrel 
against  mef  J  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  my  part.  Js  it  because  1 
went  thither  to  take  physic  for  my  health  $  or  what  is  ike  cause  7  I  found  no 
such  entertainment  from  me  Dutch  governor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me 
anjf  encouragement  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  against  the  English,  my 
fitends.  It  was  winter  time,  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  day, 
knocking  at  the  governor's  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  U,  nor  stiffer  others 
to  open  it,  to  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  from  the  Eng" 
Ushj  my  friends." 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  English  messengers,  who  brought  the 
above  relation  of  their  mission,  Awashaw  arrived  at  Boston,  as  '*  messen- 
ger^ of  JVTn^e;^  Pessacus  and  Mexam,  with  "  three  or  foui^'  others.  An 
mquisition  was  immediately  held,  over  him,  and,  from  his  cross-exammaL- 
tion,  we  gather  the  following  answers : — 

**  Ninigret  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  he  cured  of  his  disease,  hear' 
ing  there  u>as  a  JFYenchnum  there  that  could  cure  him ;  and  Mr.  John  Winthrop 
knew  of  his  going.  He  carried  30  fathom  of  wampum,  gave  the  doctor  10, 
and  the  Dutch  governor  15,  who,  in  lieu  thereof,  gave  him  coats  with  sleeves, 
but  not  one  gun,  though  the  Indians  there  gave  him  tuio  guns.  That,  whUe 
Ninigret  wa>s  there,  he  crossed  Hudson^s  River,  and  there  an  Indian  told  him 
about  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  com  sent  to  the  Dutch  by 
Ninigret,  it  was  xmy  to  pay  his  passage,  the  Dutch  having  brought  him  home 
in  a  vessel.  Five  men  went  with  Nmigrel.  Four  came .  home  with  him  in 
the  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land,  before.  One  of  his  compam/  was  aMohe^an, 
and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  ofHudson^s  RweTm  . 
A  canoe  was  furnished  with  GO  fathom  of  uHxmpum,  after  Ninigret's  tekwn 
from  Monhatoes,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for  the  two  guns,  hut  six  fathom  ofU 
was  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor^  which  was  thm  due  to  him.  There  tosite  . 
in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two  beaver  skins^  and  seven  Indians  to  go 
with  it.    They  and  the  canoe  were  captured  hy  Uncas.** 

An  Indian  named  ^  JStewcom-JuiUuxes,  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island^" 
was  one  that  accompanied  Awashaw.    *'One  JohnJUghifooL,  of  Boston^^ 
said  Matures  told  him,  in  Dutch,  (he  had  lived  among  them  at  Soutfahold, 
and  learned  their  language,]  that  the  Dutchmen  would  "  cut  off"  the   . 
English  of  Long  Island.    ^  Mewcom  also  confesseth  [to  him]  that  Mni"    , 

Set  said  that  he  heard  that  some  ships  were  to  come  Irom  Holland  to  the  . 
onhattoes  to  cut  off  the  English."    ^  That  an  Indian  told  hira  that  the   ; 
Dutch  would  come  against  the  English,  and  cut  them  off,  but  they  wojuld   • 
save  the  women  and  children  and  guns,  for  themselves.    JBut  Capt.  iSSun-  m, 
kins  and  the  said  Inghtfoot  do  both  affirm  that  the  said  JVhocon^  told  them   : 
that  the  Dutchmen.  to2(/  ^tm,  as  before  [stated,]  though. he  now  puts  it  ofl^   . 
and  saith  an  Indian  told  him  so."    Simkins  affirmedMaiso  that  ,^^etpco«» 
told  him  that  if  he  would  go  and  serve  the  Dutch,  they  would- give  him  a 
100£ayear.  .  -,..,.•,<'•     ,i,jr,  .?«:! 

On  ex^mmmg  Mewcom,  the  commissioners  gave  it  .as  their,  opirnqn  that  pi 
he  was  guilty  of  perfidy,  and  that. they  sliould  npt  haveiet.iiini  e^eap^di 
without  punishment,  but  for  his  being  considered  as  an  ambassador. 
They,  therefore,  desired  Awashaw,  to.JJ^onu.^n^g^.ijif  it,  that  he  might 

send  him  to  them  again,  "the  better  to  clear  himself."    This  we  appre-^ 
7» 
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hend  was  not  done.  Awashato  next  notified  the  court  that  he  had  not 
done  with  them,  "  whereupon  he  wos  sent  for  to  speak  what  he  had 
further  to  propound."  He  demanded  how  they  came  by  their  informa- 
tion "of  all  these  things  touching  J^nigreW"  They  said  from  several 
Indians,  particularly  ''  the  M onheage  Indian  and  the  Narraganset  Indian, 
which  were  both  taken  by  Urifios  his  men,  who  had  confessed  the  plot 
before  Mr.  Haines, At  Hartford."  Awashaw  also  demanded  restitution  of 
the  wampum  taken  by  Uncos.  The  commissioners  told  him  that  they 
had  not  as  yet  understood  of  the  truth  of  that  action,  but  when  they 
had  thoroughly  examined  it,  he  should  have  an  ansioer. 

So,  ail  this  legislating  was  about  Nitugrd^s  going  to  the  Dutch ;  £br  as 
to  a  plot  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  when  Uticas  had  com- 
mitted a  great  depredation  upon  Ninigrct,  why — "  that  altered  the  case'' 
— they  must  inquire  into  it,  which  doubtless  was  all  right  so  far,  but  if  a 
like  complaint  had  been  preferred  against  JVini^et  by  Tineas^  we  have 
reason  to  think  it  would  have  been  forthwith  <*  inquired  into,"  at  least, 
without  nxiif, 

A  story,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uncos,  relating  to  JVtnt- 
grt^s  visit  to  the  Dutch,  is  recorded  by  the  commissioners,  and  which, 
if  it  amount  to  any  thing,  goes  to  prove  himself  guilty,  and  is  indeed  aa 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  perfidy  in  taking  JVinigreVs  boat  and  goods 
as  charged  by  Awashaw,    It  is  as  follows : — 

**  Uncos,  the  Mohegan  sachem,  c^me  lately  to  Mr.  Hains*  house  at  Hart- 
fbrd,  and  informed  him  that  ^innigrett,  sachem  of  the  Niantick  Narra- 
gansetts,  went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatoes"  and  made  a  league  with  the 
Dutch  governor,  and  for  a  large  present  of  wampum  received  20  guns 
and  a  great  box  of  powder  and  bullets.  J^nigret  told  him  of  the  great 
injuries  he  had  sustained  from  Uncas  and  tlie  English.  Tliat  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudson's  River,  JVinigret  had  a.  conference  with  a  great 
many  Indian  sagamores,  and  desired  their  aid  to  cut  off  the  Mohegans 
and  English.  Also,  that,  about  two  years  since^  Mnigret  "  sent  to  the 
Monheage  sachem,  and  ^ve  him  a  present  of  wampum,  pressing  him 
to  procure  a  man  skilful  in  magic  workings,  and  an  artist  in  poisoning, 
and  send  unto  him ;  and  he  should  receive  more  one  hundredth  fathom 
of  wampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Monheage  sachem, 
and  the  powaugh  at  the  return  of  him  that  was  to  bring  the  poison. 
Uneas  having  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow  watch  to  be 
set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  of  those  persons ;  and  accord- 
ingly took  them  returning  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven :  whereof 
four  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  strangers  and  one  Pequatt  Thid 
was  done  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  with  Mr.  Haines,  at  Conecticott, 
and  carried  by  those  of  his  men  that  took  them  to  Mohegen.  Beinff 
there  examined,  two  of  them,  the  [Wampeage*]  sachem's  brother,  and 
one  Narraganset  freely  confessed  the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and 
that  one  of  their  company  was  that  powaugh  and  prisoner,  pointing  out 
the  man.  Upon  this,  his  men  in  a  rage  slew  him,  fearing,  as  he  said, 
least  he  should  make  an  escape,  or  otherwise  do  either  mischief  to  Uncas 
or  the  English,  in  case  they  should  carry  him  with  the  rest  before  them, 
to  Conecticott  to  be  further  examined.  And  being  brought  to  Conecticott 
before  Mr.  Haines,  and  examined,  did  assert  these  particular^" 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  ^  an  inhabitant  of  Wethersfield,  that 
the  Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were"  confederating  to  cut  off  the 
Englii^,  and  that  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  **  because  then  it 
it  apprehended  the  plantations  will  be  left  naked  and  unable  to  defend 
tfiemselves,  the  strength  of  the  English  colonies  being  gathered  from  the 

*  Bee  declaration  onward  in  the  records,  {Hax  ii.  222.) 
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vereral  towns.-  And  the  aforeeaid  aquaw  ndviaed  the  said  InhabitaiitB  to 
acquaint  the  rest  of  the  English  with  it,*  denring  thev  would  remember 
how  dear  their  slighting  of  her  former  information  of  the  Pequots  com*^ 
inff  upon  the  English  cost  them."* 

It  would  seem,  fi*om  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  some- 
thing bad  been  suggested  either  by  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about*' cutting 
off  Vote  English,"  which  justice  to  jyinigrtt  requires  us  to  state,  might 
have  been  the  case  without  Ma  knowled^  or  participation.  For,  the 
testimony  of  the  messengers  of  ^  nine  Indian  sagamores  who  live  abcNit 
the  Monhatoes"  no  how  implicates  him,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken 
into  account,  any  more  than  what  an  Indian  named  Ronnessoke  told 
MchoUu  Tanner,  as  interpreted  by  another  Indian  called  ^ddam ;  the 
latter,  though  relating  to  MnigreVa  visit,  was  only  a  hearsay  affair.  Ronr 
nesaoke  was  a  sagamore  of  Long  Island.    ^ 

Addam  also  interpreted  the  story  of  another  Indian,  called  Powanegtf 
'^who  saith  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  over  the  river^  ovec 
against  the  Monhatoesy  where  the  pk)t  is  a  working,  that  was  this :  that 
the  Dutchmen  asked  the  Indiaqs  whether  they  would  leave  them  at  the 
last  cast,  or  stand  up  with  them.  And  told  the  Indians  they  should  fear 
nothing,  and  not  be  discouraged  because  the  plot  was  discovered,"  &c. 

Mdam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  He  ^aid,  ^  this  spring 
[1653,  O.  S.]  the  Dutch  governor  went  to  Fort  Aurania,  [since  Albany,] 
and  first  went  to  a  place  called  ^ckicksack,  [Hackinsack,]  a  great  place-  . 
of  Indians,  from  thence  to  Monnesick,  [Minisink,]  thence  to  Opingona, 
thence  to  Warranoke,  thence  to  Fon  Aurania :  And  so  far  he  went  in 
his  own  person.  From  thence  he  sent  to  Pocomtock,  [Deerfield,  on  the 
Connecticut,]  and  he  carried  with  him  many  note  of  sewan,  that  is,  bags 
of  wampam,  and  delivered  them  to  the  sagamores  of  the  places,  and 
they  were  to  distribute  them  amongst  their  men ;  and  withal  he  carried 
powder,  shot,  cloth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  told  them  he  would  get  all  the 
sreat  Indians  under  him,  and  the  English  should  have  the  scum  of  the 
Indians,  and  he  would  have  those  sagamores  with  their  men  to  cut  off 
the  English,  and  to  be  at  his  command  whenever  he  had  use  of  them, . 
and  he  was  to  find  them  powder  and  shot  till  he  had  need  of  them. 
Further,  he  sent  one  Govert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to 
Nitkmahom,  the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  him  what  he  would 
have  [him]  do :  But  ,the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to 
[do]  with  It :  whereupon  Govert  gave  the  sagamore  a  great  kettle  to  be 
nlent  J^tUanakam  told  him  he  had  but  20  men,  and  the  English  had 
never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no  cause  to  fight  against  them. 
Further,  he  saith  that  Ainnc^et/,  the  fisca1,f  and  the  Dutch  governor 
were  up  two  days  in  a  dose  room,  with  other  sagamores ;  and  there  was 
no  speaking  with  any  of  them  except  when  they  came  lor  a  coal  of  fire^ 

*  Referring  to  an  affair  of  1637,  which  Dr.  /.  Mat/ier  relates  as  follows  :  "  In  the 
interim,  [while  Capt.  Mason  was  protecting  Saybrook  fort,]  many  of  the  Pequods  went 
to  a  place  now  called  Wethersfiela  on  Connecticut  River,  and  havingr  confederated  witli 
the  Indians  of  that  place,  (as  it  was  generally  thought,)  ihe^  laicTin  ambush  for  the  ' 
Elfish  people  of  that  place,  and  divers  of  them  going  to  their  labor  in  a  large  field  > 
adjoining  to  the  (own,  were  set  upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  English  were  slain 
upon  the  place,  and  some  horses,  and  two  young  women  were  taken  captive."  Relation 
cftht  Troubles,  &c.  26. — Dr.  TnimbuU  says  this  happened  in  April.     Hist.  Con.  i.  77. 

The  cause  of  this  act  of  the  Pequots,  according  to  Winthrop,  i.  260,  was  this.     An 
Indian  called  Beqmn  had  eiven  the  English  lands  at  W^ibersfield,  that  he  migfht  live   . 
by  them  and  be  protf  cted  from  other  Indians.    But  when  he  came  there,  and  had  set 
down  bis  wigwaip,  the  English  drove  him  away  by  force.     And  hence  it  was  supposed 
that  he  had  ptotfed  their  destruction,  as  above  related,  with  the  Pequots. 

t  A  Diitcn  officer,  whose  duty  is  similar  to  that  of  treasurer  among  the  English. 

)  To  light  their  pipes,  doubtle8a--4lie  Dutch  agreeing  well,  in  the  particvilar  of  smoking, 
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or^hesMtoli'i.  And-iifOcfa^«ewan'Wa9J9e««  at'thatii^w^r JVIrtn^pref'«  h^^   ; 
and'hetcamednoBe  awaywith  tbim  ;'<  aiidl^ni'BoTmiesJKeke  told  him  that 
thetgir^emor'bfd  him^flyfor  hiaiMe,  for  the  x>l6t  was  now  disGovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testiindnj  that  JVif^jg^re^Vas' plotting  m 
ag;ttlttOt>tfaP0  £n§sKBfa)^thei«r  iS'none.-    That-  he '  was  in  a  rooni  to  avoid  eomr 
paM iw^iiteihiBipbysieian  was' attending  iiimj^  is  very  probable. 

Id2ianIo«g>.)4ectiB]»,(da«ed'1i6lih<^By,lD58,  wliksh  the  goi^ehior  of  nW' 
Amsteiiblkt),  POtlh^Sh^rifemnti  wrdt^  Cothte  EhgU^^is  the  folldwing  pa^' 
8ag0tM^<  lYiB<itivparci«raei<a8  youhworslnp^  boncludevthat^  abbut  January/'' 
thcmi^came  >«  iei9«Lnge>^IiMliaa''fi'oin'  the-  norih^^  called  jifiiitmgrdt,  com<!< 
mimder  )O^.th«^\f^rhtgaiMet0;*<  B6t  'be^cmte  hhfoer  -with  a  pass  front  Mr;  ' 
JoM^Wintifhapt  .  Vj^n  miUMt  pa^'^as  wd  remember,  the  oceaslbn  of  hiiBl  ^ 
comiiiff  wa^texprMWil,' namety^to^  be'cnrad  nrid  healed  ;  and  if,  upon: 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hatU-'been'  kdy  assembly  or  meeting ui 
of  ^tiidifMtiebs,  «r')ofitb0i»  saglonm^s^  we^^know  fciot  [of  it.]    We  he^ 
thfll>lie  hath^been  upmi  Long  Islmdj'iabom  Nfyaoke>,  wiiere  he  hath  be^n-  ^ 
foi^^tiie  3nMt^par0'of  thefWinteF;  and  hatfar'liaiel'sdveraMmiiaiii  with  him^'  * 
but  what  fae'tfaatk  negMAted' with  them 'remcAii^  to  us'tmknowd:  only  4 
thi»  WO'  knowy  thir^'whsn )  your  > Worships  la^t^nio  'oor  chai^^are  fiUse  ' 
repoi«By  «nd  Signed  infbrmlditons.^ 

Tbe  war  with  «ifeea9^d»d^,*  of  which  we^hdllgive  all  the  pardculars  in 
our  possession,  was 'ther- next  affair  of  any  eonsidefable'mdment  in  thc^^ 
Ufeof  Atn^el. 

In  1654,  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  communicated  to  Massaehu- 
setts,  that  the  last  summer  J^nigrd,  without  any  cause,  **  that  he  doth  so  ' 
much  as  allege,  fell  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributa- 
ries,'^ and  killed  many  of  them,  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  would  not 
restore  them.  ^  This  summcn'  he  hath  made  two  assaults  upon  them ;  in 
one  whei*eof  he  killed  a  man  and  woman,  that  liveid  upon  the  land  of  the 
English,  and  within  one  of  their  townships ;  and  another  Indian,  that 
kept  the  cows  of  the  English.^'  He  had  drawn  many  of  the  foreign 
Indians  down-  from  Connecticut  and  Hudson  Rivers,  who  rendezvoused  : 
upon  Winthrop's  Island,  where  they  killed  some  of  his  cattle.*  This 
war  begaacin  1653^  and  continued  '^  several  years."f 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seeme^d  blind  to  all  complaints 
against  Unecu ;  but  the  Narragansets  were  watched  and  harassed  without 
ceasing.  Wherever  we  meet  with  an  unpfiiblished  document  of  those  ' 
times,  the  fiict  is  verv  apparent.  The  chief  of  the  wrhers  of  the  history 
of  that  period  copy  from  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  ac-  • 
counts  for  their  making  out  a  good  case  for  the  English  and  Mohegans. 
The  spirit  which  actuated  the  grave  commissioners  is  easily  discovered, 
and  I  need  only  refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  AEarUunfiomoh,  Dei^ie- 
rate  errors  require  others,  oftentimes  stijl  more  desperate,  until  the  mat 
appear  small  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  last !  It  is  all  along 
discoverable,  that  those  venerable  records  are  made  up  from  one  kind  of 
evidence,  and  that  when  a  Narraganset  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so 
many  of  his  enemies  stood  ready  to  give  him  the  lie,  that  his  indignant 
spirit  could  not  stoop  to  contradict  or  parley  with  them ;  and  thus  his 
assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history.  The  long-silenced  and  borne-down 
friend  of  the  Indians  of  Moosehausic,|  no  longer  sleeps.  Amidst  hi^ 
toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  pen  in  their  defence;  and 
though  his  letters  for  a  season  slept  with  him,  they  are  now  awaking  at  ' 
the  voice  of  day.  ^ 

When  the  English  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the 
Narragansets,  because  they  had  had  difficulties  and  wars  with  Ascassasd^ 

*  Manmcript  document.  f  WoodU  Hist  Long  Island.  t  PMVidiibM^;  ' ' 
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fnr,  as  we  hate  related,  Mr.  WxUiams  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter 
ID  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Mas^chusetts  as  follows : — *^  The  cause  and 
I'Oot  of  all  the  present  mi'^cbiefs  is  the  pride  of  two  barbarians,  .^«c(u«a9d- 
Hck,  the  Long  Island  sachem,  and  ^enekumdt  of  the  Narigenset.  The 
former  is  proud  and  foolish,  the  latter  is  proud  and  fierce.  I  havis  not 
seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  "from  their  sober  men,  I  hear  he  pleads, 
Ist.  that  •^scassasdtick,  a  very  inferior  sachem,  (bearing  himself  upon  the 
English,)  hath  slain  three  Or  four  of  his  people,  and  since  that  sent  him 
challenges  and  darings  to  fight  and  mend  himself.  2d.  He,.  JVeneihinAf 
consulted  by  solemn  messengers,  with  the  chief  of  the  English  governors, 
Maj.  Endicotf  then  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  sent  him  an  im- 
plicit consent  to  ri^t  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  just  occasion  of  displeasure.  3d.  Afler  he  had  taken  revenge 
ut>On  the  Long  Islanders,  and  brought  away  about  14  captives,  (divers  of 
them  chief  women,)  yet  he  restored  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation 
and  desire  of  the  English.  4th.  Afler  this  peace  [was]  made,  the  Long 
Islanders  pretending  to  visit  ^eriekumtt  at  Block  Island,  slaughtered  of 
his  Narragansets  near  30  persons,  at  midnight ;  two*  of  them  of  great 
note,  especially  Wtpiteammock^s  son,  to  whom  J^enekun(xt  was  uncle.  5th. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  although  he  had  drawn  down  the  inlanders 
to  his  assistance,  yet,  upon  protestation  of  the  English  against  his  pro- 
ceedings, he  retreated  and  dissolved  his  ai'my."* 

The  gi'eat  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulars, 
being  entirely  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  praying  Indians;  but  yet  we 
occasionally  meet  with  him,  and  will  here  introduce  him,  as  an  evidence 
against  the  proceeding  of  Uncos,  and  his  friends  the'  commissioners:   . 

"The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  far  as  by  the  best  and  most 
credible  intelligence,  I  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  general 
court,  [of  Massachusetts,]  1.  Uncos  his  men,  at  yua wares,  set  upon  f|n 
unarmed  poor  people,  and  slew  eight  persons,  and  carried  captive  twenty- 
four  women  and  children.  2.  Some  of  these  were  subjects  to  Massa- 
chusetts government,  by  being  the  subjects  of  Jo8ias,f :  3.  They  sued  for 
relief  to  the  worshipful  governor  and  magistrates.  4.  They  were  pleased 
to  send,  (by  some  Ihdiaiis,)  a  commission  to  Capt.  Denison,  [of  Stoning- 
ton,1  to  demand  these  captives.  5.  Uncos  his  answer  was,  (as  I  hearq,) 
insolent.  6.  They  did  not  only  abuse  the  women  by  filthiness,  but  h&ve, 
sinc^  this  demand,  sold  away  (as  I  hear)  some  or  all  of  those  captives. 
7.  The  poor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  you  please  to  do.  8.  You 
were  pleased  tb  tell  them,  you  would  present  it  to  the  free  court,  and 
they  should  expect  their  answer  from  them,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
9.  ^enecrqft^  yea,  all  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wait  to  see  the  issue  of 
this  matter.'*^ 

This  memorial  is  dated  12th  May,  1659,  and  signed  by  John  Eltot ; 
from  which  it  is  evident  there  had  Been  great  delay  in  relieving  those 
distressed  by  the  haughty  Uncos,  And  yet,  whether  he  was  caused  to 
make  remuneration  in  any  way,  we  do  not  find. 

In  1660,  "the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  by  their  letters  directed 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  represent 
an  intolerable  affront  done  by  the  Narra^anset  Indians,  and  the  same 
was  now  complained  of  by  the  English  living  at  a  new  plantation  at 
Mohegan,  viz :  that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  shoot 
^ght  bullets  into  an  English  house,  and  fired  the  same ;  wherein  ^ve 
Englishmen  were  asleep.  Of  which  insolency  the  NaiTaganset  sachems 
have  so  far  taken  notice,  as  to  send  a  slight  excuse  by  Maj.  Micrton,  that 

*  From  the  original  Utter,  in  moauucripi,  among  the  files  in  our  state-bouse. 
f  Son  of  ChikaUeubuU  X  Maauucript  state  paper. 
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tkeif  Aid  qaither  fion^ent  tpuor  jallpw  of  sueh  pnidicea,  but  rnnke  no  ten- 
d^y  of  s^Vfuctiou,"*  B^t  they^aked  the  privilege  to  meet  the  coituhjs- 
sioopis  at  their  next  session,  m  whicli  time  they  gave  them  to  understand 
thQt  satisfaction  shoul4  he  imd^  This  could  not  have  been  other  than 
a  reasonable  request,  but  it  was  not  granted ;  and  messengers  were  forth- 
with ordeped  to  ^repair  to  JVtnupre^,  Pessicus,  JVoqtiacanoose,  and  the 
rest, of  the  Narraganset  sacbems,'^to  demand  ''at  least  four  of  the  chief 
of  fjiem  that  shot  into  the  English  house."  And  in  case  they  should  not 
be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum.  They  were 
directed,  in  particular,  tt> ''  charge  JM'i^igret  with  breach  of  covenant,  and 
■high  neglect  of  their  order,  sent  them  by  Maj.  JViUardf  six  years  since* 
not  to  invade  the  I^ng  Island  Indians;  and  [that  they]  do  acc^ount  the 
surprising  the  Long  Island  Indians  at  Gull  Island,  auid  murdering  of 
them,  to  be  an  insoleni;  c^riage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  in- 
human act.''  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  charges,  and 
fiye  hundred  and  hijjety-fivet  fathoms  of  wampuni  was  the  ^rice  demand- 
ed for  them;  and  'Uhe  general  court  of  Connecticut  is  desired  and  em- 
{ lowered  to  send  a  convenient  company  of  men,  under  some  discreet 
eader,  to  ^rce  satis£^tion  of  the  same  above  said,  and  the  charges  of 
recovering  the  same ;  9nd  in  case  the  persons  be  delivered,  they  siiall  be 
sent  to  Barbadoes,"t  and  sol|d  for  slaves. 

It  appears  that  the  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the 
wampum,  nor  secure,  the  oflfbnders ;  but  for  the  payment,  condescended 
to  take  a  mortgage  of  all  the  Narraganset  country,  with  tlie  provision  that 
it  should  be  void,  if  it  were  paid  in  four  months.  QjuissQquuSy^  jMenegliulj 
and  ScuUup,V^  signed  the  deed. 

J^nurret  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Narraganset  chiefs,  in  Philip's 
w*r.  fir.  McUher%  cafls  hun  an  **old  crafty  sachem,  who  had  with  some 
of  bis  men  withdrawn  himself  fi:om  the  rest."  He  must  at  this  time  have 
been  **m  old  saehem,"  for  we  meet  with  hun  as  a  chief,  as.  early  as 
1632. 

Although  J^nygret  was  not  personally  engaged  in  Philip's  war,  stiU  h^ 
must  have  suffered  considerably  from  it ;  oflen  being  obliged  to  send 
his  people  to  the  English,  to  gratify  some  whim  or  caprice,  and  at  other 
times  to  appear  himself.  On  10  bept.  1675,  eisht  of  his  men  came  as 
ambftSB^dors  to  Boston,  "  having  a  cert^cate  ifrom  Capt.  Smith,''**  who 
owned  a  large  estate  in  Narraganset  Afler  having  finished  their  business, 
they  received  a  pass  from  the  authorities  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
TbiS  certificate  or  pass  was  &stened  to  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  front 
of  the  pest  As  they  were  going  out  of  Boston  **  a  back  way,"  two  men 
met  them,  and  seized  upon  nim  that  carried  the  pass.  These  men  were 
brothers,  who  had  had  a  brother  killed  by  Philip's  men  some  time  before. 
This  Indian  they  accused  of  killing  bxxn^  ajid  in  court  swore  to  his  identi- 
ty, iand  he  ws^s  in  a  few  days  hanged^tt  /        . 

Notwithstanding  these  affairs,  another  embassy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston.  Ou  the  15  Sept.  *'  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  a  party"  to  order 
Mnigr^  to  appear  there  ix^  pei-son,  to  give  an  acc9Uiit  of  his  sheltering 
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*  Record  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

f  The  additional  ninety-five  was  for  another  oiTence,  viz.  *'  for  the  insolencics  com- 
milted.at  Mr.  Brewster's,  in  killing  an  Indian  servant  at  Mrs.  Brewster's  feel,  to  her 
gre«t  affrig^Unenf ,  and  stealing  cora,  d&c,  and  other  afironts.''     Haxard,  ii.  4k33. 

1  Aecords  of  the  tTnited  Cobnies,  in  Hazard. 

\  The  same  called  QuequegunerUf  the  son  of  Magnus,  Newccm  and  Awqishjars  w^fe 
intnesses.    The  deed  itself  may  be  seen  on  file  amonff  our  State  Papers. 

H  Grandson  of  Canonicus.  son  of  Magnus,  and  brother  of  Quequeguneni. 

\  Brief  History,  20. 

**  Capt.  Richard  Smith,  probably,  who  settled  quite  early  in  that  country.  We  find 
him  there  15  years  before  mifi.  ft  rresenjl  Si^t^,  occ,  ^4. 
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^fmuwen,  the  squovr^iBebem  of  Nunvcttmet  ltd  MM  t^ord  thtt  he 
would  come,  "  provided  he  might  be  safely  retumed  back.'*  Mr.  Sfhi^ 
**■  living  near  him,  offered  tnoiael^  wilt^  and  children,  and  estiite,  as  hd»- 
tagea"  for  faia  aafe  return^  and  the  emfoaasy  forthwith  departed  for  Boston. 
A  atkn,*  however,  of  a/Vln^ntf,  vraa  deputed  prim6  mmiater,  ''he  hunself 
boiig  veiy  aged*" 

^  Oapti  iMitM  accompanied  them,  and  When  they  catrte  to  Roxbury  they 
ware  met  bgr  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whoee  martial  appear- 
attei^  ao  frigbtc«ied  tiieni,  that,^had  it  not  been  for  the  pi^enee  oi  Mr. 
S0iM^  they  would  have  escaped  as  from  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days,  until  ''by  degrees  they  came  to 
this  agreement!  That  they, were  to  deliver  the  squaw-sachem  within 
ao  many  days  at  Boeton ;  and  the  league  of  peai;e  was  then  by  them  con- 
^med,  which  Was  much  to  the  general  satisfaction ;  but  many  had  hfurd 
thoiwbto  of  them)  foaring  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherou8."t 

Nwigni  was  ojpposed  to  Christianity ;  not  perfai^  so  much  from  a 
disbelief  of  it,  aa  from  a  diftlike  of  the  practices  of  those  who  profossed  it 
When  Mr.  Mayhtw  desired  Ninigret  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  people, 
the Bagaci<Nia  chief  "bid  him  go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and 
ehid  sb^Mcafkno  for  hindering  him  from  his  business  and  labor**^ 

There  were  other  Niantick  saefaems  of  this  name.  Who  succeed^ 
MmgreL 

Arooidfaig  to  tile  author  of  the  "  Memoir  of  the  Mohegans^,**  t>tie 
Would  suppoae  he  was  alive  in  1716,  as  that  writer  himself  ^mpo^e^^  but 
if  the  anecdote  there  given  be  true,  it  related  doubtless  to  Charles  ^fhn' 
gret,  who,  I  suppose,  waa  his  son.  He  is  mentioded  by  Masorij  in  his  hia- 
tory  of  the  Pequot  war,  as  having  received  a  part  of  the  goods  taken  from 
GaptA  Stone^  at  the  time  he  was  killed  by  the  Pequots,  in  1634.  The  time 
of  ins  death  haa  not  beeh  ascertained. 

The  burying-places  of  the  fhmily  ofMii^et  are  in  Charlestown,  R.  1. 
It  is  said  that  the  old  chief  Was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burying  Hill,  "a 
mile  from  the  street."  A  stone  itt  one  of  the  places  of  iuterment  has 
this  inscription : — 

f  JEferc  leih  the  Bodg  of  Oeom,  ihe  soH  ef  CfUtrlea  Nlmgnty  King  of  IXt 
NMceSy  and  of  Hannah  his  Jfyt.    Died  Duemb^.  v».  S2, 17^ :  aged  6  md.^ 

"  €horgty  the  last  king,  was  brothei^of  .^073^  Sachem,  who  is  now,  [1832^] 
sole  heir  to  the  crown*  Mary  does  not  know  her  age ;  but  from  datti 
aiven  by  her  husband)  John  Jiorrv,  she  tnUst  be  abeut  66.  Her  mothei^ 
nther  was  ^ireanre  Mnigrel.  -  Thomas  his  son  was  Uie  next  king. 
Esffter,  sister  6f  Thomas.  George,  the  brother  aTMary  above  named,  and 
the  last  king  crowned,  died  aged  about  20  years.  George  was  son  of 
Esther,    JIfery  has  daughters,  but  no  sons."! 

On  a  divirion  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1637,  JVtnjgrei  was  to  have 
twenty, "  when  he  should  satisfy  for  a  mare  of  EUweedM  Fomroye's  killed 
hy  his  men."  This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  of  twenty-two 
yean.  This  debt  eerkdniy  was  ouUawed!  Poquln,  or  Poquoiam,  was  the 
name  of  the  man  who  killed  the  mare.** 

He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-law  to  Manhirmoinoh,  and  was  amon|^ 
those  captives  ittsigned  to  him  at  their  filial  dispersion,  when  the  Peqnot 
war  was  ended ;  at  which  time  Pomehhf  states  '^aH  Sorts  of  horses  were 
at  an  high  price»*^ '  MUmhmnomoh  had  agreed  to  pay  the  demand,  bttt 
hit  death  prevented  him.  J>/imgret  was  called  upon,  as  he  inherited  a 
MiMftderable  part  of  AEanhmnomoh^s  estate,  especially  his  part  of  the 

t  Present  State,  tU  supra, 
,118.  ^  In  1  Cd.  Mass.  Hist.  8oe.  ix.  89. 

■  ••■w.  i.vuiuMuiicauuu  ui  Rev.  ^^n*  Ely, 
t  VlSMilitfiy  «dltod  JBfty,  probably  IKom  EUwood,  *•  Hazard,  il.  188, 189. 
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^equ6t%  of  whom  Paqiwiam  wbs  one.  He  was  afterwards  called  a  Kmn- 
tick  and  brother  to  jyinigreU*  ^ 

Pessaci^Si  oden  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  tiiongh  under  a 
variety  ojf  names,  was  )x>rn.  about  1623,  and,  consequently,  was  about  20 
years  of  age  when  his  brother,  MantufmaiMh,  was  kiilled.f  The  same 
arbitrary  course,  as  we  have  seen  already  in  the  present  chapter^  was 
pursued  towards  him  by  the  English,  as  had  been  before  to  JmantuanO" 
moh,  and  still  continued  towards  J^mi^et,  and  other  Narraganset  chiefikr 
Mr.  Cohbet\.  makes  this  record  of  him :  ^  In  the  year  1645,  proud  Pea$a^ 
cus  with  his  Narragansets,  with  whom  JMinigret  and  his  Niantigs  joiil  ^ 
so  as  to  provoke  the  English  to  a  just  war  against  diem.  And,  accord- 
ingly,  forces  were  sent  from  all  the  towns  to  meet  at  Boston, *and  did  sOy 
and  had  a  party  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them  under  Mr.  Leveret,  as  the 
captain  of  thq  horse.**  Edward  Gibbons  was  commander  in  chief,  and 
Mr.  TkompsoTij  pastor  of  the  church  in  Brajntree,  "  was  to  «ound  the 
silver  trumpet  along  with  his  army."§  But  they  were  met  by  deputies 
from  Pessacus  and  the  other  chiefe,  and  an  accommodation  took  place,  as 
mentioned  in  the  accouut  ofj^nigret. 

The  commissioners,  having  met  at  New  Hayen  in  Sept.  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  treaty  made  at  Boston  with  the  Narragansets,  as 
particularized  in  the  life  of  Uncos,  that  they  would  now  meet,  them  here 
to  setde  the  remaiulng  difficulties  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having 
nearly  expired,  and  none  appearing,  ^  the  commissioners  did  seriously 
consider  what  course  should  be  taken  with  them.  They  called  to  minde 
their  breach  of  cpuenant  in  all  the  articles,  that  when  alioue  1300  fadome 
of  wampan  was  due  they  sent,  as  if  they  would  put  a  scorne  vpon  the 
[English,]  20  fathome,  and  a  few  old  kettles.*'  The  Narragansets  said  it 
was  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  Nianticks  that  the  wampum  had 
not  been  paid,  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it  to  the  Narragansets.  One  hun- 
dred fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  as  a  present 
by  the  Nianticks,  they  promising  ''to  send  what  was  due  to  the  colonies 
uery  speedily,"  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it.  He  told  them  they  mig^t 
le^ve  It  with  Cuchamakin,  and  when  they  had  performed  the  rest  of  their 
agreement,  ''he  would  consider  of  it"  The  commissioners  had  under- 
stood, that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Narraganset  sachems  had  raised  wam- 
pum among  their  men,  '^and  by  good  euidence  it  appeared,  that  by 
presents  of  wampum,  they  are  practisinge  with  the  Mohawkes,.  and  with 
the  Indyans  in  those  parts,  to  engage  them  in  some  designe  against  the 
English  and  Fhcu^."  Therefore,  "  the  commissioners  haue  a  ckare  way 
open  to  right  themselues,  accordinge  to  iuatice  by  war ;  yet  to  shew  how 
highly  they  prize  peace  with  all  men,  and  particularly  to  mi^ifest  their 
fbroearance  and  long  sufTeringe  to  these  barbarians,  it  was  agreede,  that 
first  the  forementioned  present  should  be  returned,"  and  theu  a  declara- 
tion of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  court,  complaint  was  brought  against  the  people  of  Pesseh 
cus^  by  "Mr.  PeUutm  on  behalf  of  Richoard  JVoody  and  Mr.  Pincham^^ 

tP%nchon,]thaX  they  had  committed  sundry  thefls.    Mr.  Brown, on  be- 
lalf  of  frm.  SmiA  of  Rehoboth,  prefeired  a  similar  charge ;  but  the 
Indians  having  no  knowledge  of  the  procedure,  it  was  suspended. 

Thus  the  Narragansets  were  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  until  the 
next  year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  stoiy  about  tbeb-'  hiring  tiie  Mo- 
hawks and  others  to  assist  them  against  Uncos  and  the  English,  turned 
out  to  be  any  thing  else  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  invented  by- the 

♦  Sec  Hazard,  ii.  162. 

t  MS.  letter,  subscribed  with  the  mark  of  the  sachem  Pumhcunf  on  file  at  our  capikaL 
(Mass.)  > 

t  BIS.  Narrative.  ^  Mather's  Relation,  and  Has»»l-    ' 
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MohegsBs.  **Oiie  rpriiicipall  eause  of  the  comiasionere  meetinge  to- 
4^ther  at  this'thne,  j%6  July,  164V,]  being,"  say  the  records,  ^to  consider 
what  oourse  sliould  oe  held  with  the  Narraganset  Indyans ;"  die  charges 
beiQg  at  this  time  much  the  same  as  at  the  previous  meeting.  It  was 
therefore  ordered  that  Tliamda  Stanton,  Benedkl  Arnold,  and  Sergeant 
JfaUe  should  be  sent  to  JressaclU,  JVenegrote  and  ffebdamuk,  to  know 
why  they  had  not  paid  the  wampum  as  they  agreed,  and  why  they  did 
not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  they  mignt  meet  Uncos  at  Boston ; 
and  therefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  without  delay;  but  ''yf  they 
refuse  or  delay,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,"  and  the^  must  abide  the 
consequences.  When  the  English  messengers  had  dehvered  their  mes- 
sage to  Peasacus,  he  spoke  tp  mem  as  follows : — 

**  The  reason  I  did  not  meet  Vie  English  sachems  at  JVetr  Haven  last  year, 
is,  they  did  not  notify  me,  R  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
years,  dnd  that  now  is,  an^  constantly  has  been,  the  griyqfmyspinL  And 
the  reason  I  do  Hot  meet  themnow  at  Boston  is  because  1  am  sicL  ^Jfl  were 
ind  pretty  well  I  would  go,  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  fiiU  to  Ninlgret,  and 
what  he  does  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  rowpynamett  and  Ponlumsks  to 
go  and  hear,  and  testify  that  I  have  betrusted  my  full  mind  with  Nenegratt 
You  know  weU,  howevel^,  that  when  I  made  thcU  covenant  two. years  ago,l 
did  it  in  fear  of  the  army  ffwU  I  did  see;  and  though  the  English  kept  their 
eovenanl  with  me,  yet  they  were  reaJdyio  go  to  Mirraganset  nnd  km  me,  and 
the  commissioners  said  Quy  would  do  it,  if  I  did  not  sign  what  they  had 
written.^  , 

Moyannxi,  another  dhief,  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  JV^^grd 
last  spHng,  and  would  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

Wnen  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  had 
been  done,  the  commissioners  said  that  Pessacvs*  speech  contained  ''seu- 
erall  passages  of  vntruth  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  viisatts^edl" 

What  measures  the  English  to6k'*^to  right  tnemselues,"  orwheth^any, 
immediately;  is  not  very  distinctly  stated ;  but  the  next  year,  1648,  there 
were  some  military  movements  (ft*  the  English  :towardB  hiis  «country,  oc- 
camoned  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  and  some  other'less  important 
matters.  Pessacus,  having  knowledge  of  their  approach,  fled  to  R.  Island. 
^JVuifcrq/}  entertained  tnem  coutteoiisly,  (there  they  staid  the  Lord's 
day^)  aad  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  mUiams\  and  then  Pessacus  and 
Canonieus*  son,  being  delivered  of  their  fear,  came  to  them ;  and  being 
demanded  about  hiring  the  Mohawks  against  Uncos,  they  solemnly 
denied  it;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  being  a  great  sachem, 
and  their  ancient  friend,  and  being  come  so  near  them,  they  sent  some 
30  fathom  of  Wampum  for  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians 
is."*  The  matter  seems  to  have  rested  here ;  Pessacus,  as  uSual, 
having. promised  what  was  desired. 

This  chief  was  killed  by  the  MohaWks,  as  we  have  stAted  in  the 'life  of 
Canonicus.  His  life  was  a  scene  of  almost '  perpetual  troubles.  As  late 
as  September,  1668,  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nation,  in  a 
complaint  sent  to  them  by  Massachusetts.  The  messengers  sent  with  it 
were  RicM.  Wayt,  Capv  W.  ff^right,  and  Capt'Sam'.  ^Sovely;  and  it  was 
in  terms  thus: — 

"Whereas  Capt  Wm.  Buds&n  and  Mn  Fuiffdf  Boston,  to  the  name 
of  themselves  and  others,  proprietors  of  lands  and  fiirms  in  theT^arragmiSet 
country,  have  complained  unto  us,  [the  court  ofMass.,]  ofthe'greatldSo- 
lencies  and  injuries  ofibied  unto  them  and  tfaehr  pfeople  by  seveml^'as 
burning  their  hay,  killing  sundry  horses,  and  in  snect^  irMntier,  about 
one  montib  shice,  forced  some  of  their  people  from  tneirMbdrsinnao^vrtng 
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gnus  upon  their  own  land,  and  asBBulted  others  in  the  high  way,  as  they 
rode  about  their  occasnns ;  by  throwing  many  etones  at  tbem  and  their 
faors«e,  and  beating  their  horsea  as  they  rode  upon  them,"  &c.  The  re- 
monstrance then  goes  on  warning  them  to  desist,  or  otherwise  they  nugbt 
expect  severity.  Had  Moidy  been  as  well  known  then  among  the  In- 
dinns,  as  he  was  afterwards,  hts  presence  would  doubtleia  have  been 
enou^  to  have  caused  <]uiemess,  as  perh^  it  did  even  at  this  time. 


CHAPTER  T. 
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DncAS — Hi*  cliaraeUT — Conaedioia — Geography  of  the  Mohegan.  country 
— GenariA  oKcouiit  nft/iat  natio':i — Uneaa  joins  tht  English  agaJTUt  the 
Ptquoli — Caplwu  a  chief  at  Sachem'a  Head — VinU  Boston — Hit 
speech  to  Gop.  fFxnihrop — ^leeimen  oflht  Moha^an  language — Stqutu- 
son — Hie  viar  frttueen  Vncas  and  Miantunnomoh — Exanmiatioa  of  its 
cause — The  J^arroganseU  determine  to  avengt  their  sachem's  death — 
I^rrces  raised  to  jtroferf  Vncas-^Pessacus — Great  distress  of  Uncas — 
JVnwiy  reli^from  Connecticut — IVeoh/  af  1645 — fVeqtienl  complaints 
agaiTtst  Uncos — Wequash — ObeiAiekiooa — ffbojotneyutn. 

Vhcas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegsns,  of  whom  we  have  already  had  oeca- 
■ion  to  say  considerable,  has  left  no  very  favorable  character  upon  record. 
His  lift  is  a  series  of  changes,  without  any  of  those  brilliant  acts  of  raag- 
■ymimityj  whLch  throw  a  veil  over  numerous  errors.  Mr.  Gookin  gives 
na  this  character  of  him  in  the  year  1674:  (Mr.  James  Fitch  having  been 
MIttabout  this  time  to  preach  among  the  Mohegans;)  "lam  apt  to  fear, 
nys  be,  that  a  great  oratruction  unto  his  labors  is  in  the  sachem  of  those 
bi£an^  whose  name  is  Vnkas;  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful  man.a  drunk- 
ai^  and  otberwiM  very  vicious ;  who  hath  always  been  an  opposer  and 
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underminer  of  praying  to  God.***,  NevertbdesB,  the  charitable  Mr.  Huh- 
handy  when  he  wrote  his  Narrative,  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  with  about  the  same  grounds,  nay  better,  perhaps, 
than  those  on  which  Bishop  Warburton  declared  Pope  to  be  such. 

Uncas  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  was  a  sachem  before  the  Pequot  wars, 
and  was  alive  in  1^0.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hubbard  mskes  this  remark 
upon  him :  *^  He  is  aliVe  and  well,  and  may  probably  Hve  to  see  all  his 
enemies  buried  before  him."f 

From  an  epitaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  in  the  Historical  Collections, 
we  do  not  inter,  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  have  done,  "that  the  race 
of  Uncos"  was  "  obnoxious  in  coUonial  history ;"  but  rather  attribute  it  to 
some  waggish  Englishman,  who  had  no  other  design  than  that  of  making 
sport  for  himself  and  others.    It  is  upon  hi^  tomb-stone,  and  is  as  follows: 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Simseeto 

Own  son  to  Uncas  gprandson  to  ChiekoX 

Who  were  the  famous  sachems  of  Mohegan 

But  now  they  are  all  dead  I  think  it  is  toerhe^en.'*^ 

» 

The  connections  of  Uncas  were  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names 
of  several  of  them  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  his  life,  and  else- 
where.    Oneko  his  son  was  the  most  noted  of  them. 

Uncas  was  originally  a  Pequot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captains  of  that 
famous  but  ill-fated  nation.  Upon  some  intestine  commotions,  he  revolted 
against  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  about  the 
time  that  nation  became  known  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5. 

By  the  revolt  of  UncaSf  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that 
part  called  Moheag,  or  Mohegan,  fell  generally  ynder  his  dominion,  and 
extended  from  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  south  to  a  space  of 
disputed  country  on  the  uorth^  next  the  Narragansets.  By  a  recurrence 
to  our  account  of  the  dominions  of  the  Pequots  and  Narragansets,  a 
pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had  of  all  three. 

This  sachem  seems  early  to  have  courted  the  favor  of  the  English, 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  in 
from  his  potent  and  warlike  neighbors,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south.  In  May,  1637,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  English  in  their 
war  upon  the  Pequots.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them, 
the  £nfflish  at  first  were  nearly  as  afraid  of  Uncas  and  his  men,  as  they 
were  of  the  Pequots.  But  when,  on  the  15  of  the  same  month,  they  had 
arrived  at  Saybrook  fort,  a  circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to 
remove  their  suspicions,  and  is  related  by  Dr.  Mather  as  follows :  "  Some 
ofUnccLS  his  men  being  then  at  Saybrook,  in  order  to  assisting  the  English 
against  the  Pequots,  espied  seven  Indians,  and  slity  encompassing  them, 
slew  five  of  them,  and  took  one  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  the  English 
fort,  which  was  great  satisfaction  and  encouragement  to  the  English ; 
who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touching  the  fidelity  of  the 
Moheag  Indiahs.    He  whom  they  took  prisoner  was  a  perfidious  villain, 

one  that  could  speak  English  well,  having  in  times  past  lived  in  the  fort, 

». — . — — i , 

*  1  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  i.  208.  Moheek,  since  MontviUe,  Ct.,  about  10  miles  north  of 
New  London,  i»  the  place  "  where  Unkas,  and  his  sons,  and  Wanuho,  are  sachems.'^ 
JUrid, 

t  Hist.  New.  Eng.  464.*—"  Although  he  be  a  friend  to  the  Eng^lish,  yet  he  and  all  his 
men  continue  pagans  still/'  1676.  Dr.  /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  45. 

X  The  writer  or  sculptor  no  doubt  meant  the  contrary  of  this,  if  indeed  he  may  be 
said  to  have  meant  any  thing. 

^  A  genuine  Indian  word,  and,  as  it  is  used  here,  means,  simply,  toell.  "  Then  they 
bio  me  stir  my  instep,  to  see  if  that  were  frozen :  I  did  so.  When  they  saw  that,  thev 
said  that  was  vmrregen."    BtockvoeWs  Nar.  of  his  Captivity  among  the  Indians  in  167t. 
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and  knowuig  all  ttie  Knglish  tbere,  bad  been  at  the  Qlaughtermg  of  all 
the  EDslish  that  were  slaughtered  thereabouta*  He  waB  a  continual  apj 
about  the  fort,  inforiuing  Sassacus  of  what  he  couJd  learn.  When,  thi9 
bloody  traitor  was  executed,  hJs  limbs  were  by  violence  pulled  frona  oiae 
another,  and  burned  to  ushes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  barba- 
rously taking  his  flesli,  ihey  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  did  eftt  it,  witjbal 
singing  about  the  fire."* 

Notwithstanding,  both  Uncas  and  MiaifUunnomoh  were  accused  of  har- 
boring fugitiv^  Pequots,  after  the  Mystic  fight,  as  our  accounts  wiU  abun- 
dantlv  prove.  It  is  true  they  had  agreed  not  to  harbor  them,  but  perhajia. 
the  pnilanthropist  will  not  judge  them  harder  tor  erring  on  the  score  of 
mercy,  than  their  English  n-iends  for  their  strictly  reUgious  perseverance 
in  revenge. 

A  traditionary  story  of  Uncas  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  executing  a 
Pequot  sachem,  as  given  in  the  Historic^  Collections,  may  not  be  un- 

Suiuifiedly  true.  It  was  afler  Mystic  fight,  and  is  as  follows :  Moat  of 
le  English  forces  pursued  the  fugitives  by  water,  westward,  while  some 
followed  by  laud  >vith  Uncas  and  his  Indians.  At  a  point  of  land  in 
Guilford,  they  came  upon  a  great  Pequot  sachem,  iM^d  a  few  of  bis  men. 
Knowing  they  were  pursued,  they  had  gone  into  an  adjacent  peninsula^ 
'^  hoping  their  pursuers  would  have  passed  by  them.  But  Uncas  knew 
Indian's  craft,  and  ordered  some  of  his  men  to  search  U^at  point.  Tbe 
Peauots  perceiving  that  they  were  pursued,  swam  over  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  which  is  narrow.  But  they  were  waylaid,  and  taken  as  they 
^nded.  The  sachem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death.  Uncas  shot 
him  with  an  arrow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuck  it  up  in  the  crojtcn  of  a 
large  oak  tree  near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for  a  great  many 
vears."f  This  was  the  origin  of  Sachem's  IIbad,  by  which  name  the 
harbor  of  Guilford  is  well  known  to  coasters. 

Dr.  Mather  records  the  expedition  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Uncas,  He  says,  they  set  out  from  Saybrook  fort,  and^  sailed 
westward  in  pursuit  of  the  Pequota»  who  were  fled  that  way.  Bailii^g 
along  to  the  westward  of  MononowutKuck,  the  vnnd  not  answering  their 
desires,  they  cast  anchor."  '^Sorae  scattering  Pequots  were  then  taken 
and  slai^  as  also  the  Pequot  sachem,  before  expressed^  had  bis  bead  cut 
afff  whence  that  place  did  bear  the  nan\e  of  Sachem's  H«ao."§ 

Uncases  fear  of  the  Pequots  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  hostilitv  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he  probably  began  to  relenl^ 
his  unprovoked  severity  towards  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom  were 
his  near  relations ;  and  this  may  account  for  his  endeayors  to  screen 
aome  of  them  from  their  more  vindictive  enemiesL  The  next  spring 
•fter  the  war,  ^  Unkus^  alias  Okocoj  the  Monahegan  sachem  in  ^e  twist 
of  Pequod  River,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men.  He  came  from  Connecti- 
cut with  Mr.  Haunes,  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  fathom 
of  wampum.  This  was  at  court,  and  it  was  thought  fit  by  the  council  to 
refuse  it,  till  he  had  given  satis&ction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  ^c. 
Upon  this  he  was  much  dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  huve 
killed  him ;  but,  two  days  after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  his 
innocency,  &a  and  he  promising  to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  English, 
touching  the  Pequots  he  had,  and  the  diffbrences  between  the  Naragan- 
setts  and  him,  we  accepted  his  present.  And  about  half  an  hour  after, 
he  came  to  the  governor,"  and  made  the  following  speech.  Laying  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  he  said, 

^  T%is  heart  is  not  ?ntne,  but  yours,    I  have  no  men :  ihtijf  ore  aU  yours, 

*  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &c.  46. 

t  Hist.  Guilford,  in  1  Col,  Mass,  Hist,  Soc,  iJDQ.  t  His  name  is  not  mentioned. 

i  Relation,  49. 
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Command  me  any  difficvU  thing,  IwUl  do  it  I  will  not  bdieve  any  Indians' 
words  against  the  English:  If  any  man  shall  kill  an  Englishman,  I  wQl 
put  him  to  death,  were  he  never  so  iear  to  meJ*^ 

*^  So  the  governor  gave  him  a  &ir  red  coat,  and  defrayed  his  and  his 
men*8  diet,  and  gave  them  corn  to  relieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of 
protection  to  all  men,  &c.  and  he  departed  very  joyful."* 

For  the  gratification  of  the  carious,  we  give,  from  Dr.  Edwards^s  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Muhkekaneew  [Mohegan]  Language,"  the  Lord's  prayer 
in  that  dialect  ^^J^ogh-nuh,  ne  spummuek  oi'e'^n,taugh  matt-weh  wneh 
wtU'ko-se-auk  ne-an-ne  an-nu-tDot-e-on,  Taugh  ne  aun-ehurtout-am-mun 
worweh-tU'Seek  ma-weh  noh  pumr-vieh.  J^e  ae^noi-hit-teeh  mau-weh  aW' 
au^neek  noh  hkey  oie-cheek,  ne  aun-chu-wut-am'mun,  ne  au-noi-hit-teet 
neek  spurhrmvk  ote'cheek.  Men-e-nau-nuh  noo-nooh  wuk-ham-avk  tquogh 
nuh  tm-huy-U'tam-auk  ngum-mau-weh,  Ohq-u-utra-mou-we-nau-nuh  an- 
neh  mu-ma-choi-e-au-km  he  anneh  ohq-u-vl-a-mou-vm-e-auk  numr-peh 
neek  mu-ma-cheh  an-neh-o-quaurkeet.  Cheen  hqu-uk-quaurcheh-si-u-keh 
an-neh-e-kenau-nuh,  Pan-nte-weh  htou^we-nau-niih  neen  m>aum-teh'keh, 
Ke-ah  ng'Wehrcheh  km-ou-wau-weh  muu-weh  noh  pum^meh;  kt-an^woi; 
es'tah  aw-aun  w-tin-noi-yii-wun  ne  avr-noi-e-yon ;  han-wee-weh  nekt-in- 
noi-cen," 

Uncos  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  aeainst  his  coun- 
trymen, on  the  part  of  the  English,  during  his  life-tirae.J  He  shielded 
some  of  the  infant  settlements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  troubles,  espe- 
(iially  Norwich.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  the  Mohegans  seemed 
more  particularly  attached,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of 
its  settlers  having  relieved  them  when  besieged  by  JS/inigret,  as  will  be 
found  related  m  the  ensuing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  in 
1768,  was  settled  in  the  north-east  comer  of  New  London,  about  five  miles 
south  of  Norwich ;  at  which  place  they  had  a  reservation. 

The  Mohegans  had  a  burying-place  called  the  Royal  Burying-ground, 
and  this  was  set  apart  for  the  family  of  Uncos.  It  is  close  by  the  falls  of 
the  stream  Called  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  "  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
spot."  The  ground  containing  the  grave  of  Uncos  is  at  present  owned 
by  C  Goddard,  Esq.  of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  has,  very  laudably, 
caused  an  enclosure  to  be  set  about  it.} 

When  the  commissionera  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643, 
complaint  was  made  to  them  by  Uncas,  that  Miantunnomoh  had  employed 
a  Pequot  to  kill  him,  and  tliat  this  Pequot  was  one  of  his  own  subjects. 
He  shot  Uncas  with  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubting  but  that  he  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  "fled  to  the  Nanohiggansets,  or  their  confederates," 
and  proclaimed  that  he  had  killed  him.  "■  But  when  it  was  known  Vhcas 
was  not  dead,  though  wounded,  the  traitor  was  taught  to  say  that  Uncus 
bad  cut  through  his  own  arm  with  a  flint,  and  hired  the  Pequot  to  say  he 
had  shot  and  killed  him.  M^antinomo  being  sent  for  by  the  governor  of 
the  Massachusetts  upon  another  occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him : 
but  when  this  disguise  would  not  serve,  and  that  the  English  out  of  his 
[the  Pequot's]  own  mouth  found  him  guilty,  and  would  have  sent  him  to 
uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded  agpainst,  Myanlinomo  desired  he 
might  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising  [that]  he  would  send  [him] 
himself  to  Vneus  to  be  examined  and  punished ;  but,  contrary  to  his 
promise,  and  fearing,  as  it  appears,  his  own  treachery  might  be  discouer- 
ed,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  off  the  Peacott's  head,  that  he  might  tell 
no  tales.  After  tms  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  Vneus,  and,  as  is 
reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.    That  being  discovered,  some 


•  fViWirop,  Jonr.  j.  265-6. 
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of  jSeoiio^Mia^^  con(ipBny,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  and  an  intimate 
confederate  with  Myaritmomo^  shot  at  Uiicus  as  he  was  going  down 
Conectacatt  River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  VncuSy  aceording  to  the  foresaid 
agreement,''  which  was,  in  case  of  difficulty  between  them,  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  be  applied  to  as  umpires,  complained  to  them.  They  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  a  peace  between  Uncas  and  Sequasaon;  but 
Sequasson  would  hear  to  no  overtures  of  the  kind,  and  intimated  that  he 
should  be  borne  out  in  his  resolution  by  Miantunnamoh,  Tlie  result  was 
the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  life  of  J^^Santunnomoh, 
We  have  also  spoken  there  of  the  agency  of  the  English  in  the  afiair  of 
MiarUunnomoh^a  death ;  but  that  no  light  may  be  withheld  which  can  in 
any  way  reflect  upon  that  important  as  well  as  melancholy  tvent,  we 
will  give  all  that  the  commissionei's  have  recorded  in  their  records  coni 
coming  it.  But  firstly,  we  should  notice,  that,  ai^er  J^Ecmiunnomoh  was 
taken  prisoner,  the  Indiana  affirmed,  (the  adherents  of  Uncas  doubtless,) 
that  MiatUunnomoh  had  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  his  wars^ 
and  that  they  were  then  encamped  only  a  day's  journey  from  the  fron- 
tiers, waiting  for  him  to  attain  his  liberty.    The  record  then  proceeds : — 

"  These  things  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commissioners 
apparently  see  that  Vncus  cannot  be  safe  while  Mj/arUenomo  lives ;  but 
that,  either  by  secret  treachery  or  opeA  force,  his  life  will  be  still  in  dan- 
gen  Wherefore  they  think  he  may  justly  put  such  a  false  and  blood- 
Uiirsty  enealy  to  death ;  but  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English 
plantauons.  And  advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and 
moderation  be  showed,  contrary  to  the  pi^actice  of  the  Indians  who  ex- 
ercise tortures  and  cruehy.  And  Fncit^  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a 
fliend  to  the  English,  and  in  this  craving  their  advice ;  [therefore,]  if  the 
Nanohiggansitts  Indians  or  others  shall  unjustly  assault  Vhcus  for  this 
execution,  upon  notice  and  request  the  English  promise  to  assist  and 
protect  hirh,  as  far  as  they  may,  against  such  violence." 

We  presume  not  to  commentate  upon  this  afiair,  but  we  would  ask 
whether  it  does  not  appear  as  probable,  that  l/nccw  had  concerted  the 
plan  vvith  his  Pequot  subject  for  the  destruction  of  Miantunnomoh,  as  that 
the  latter  had  plotted  for  the  destruction  of  the  former.  Else,  why  did 
Aiianhjtnnomoh  put  the  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  commissioners  do  not  say 
(hat  the  Pequot  bad  by  his  confession  any  how  implicated  MtOTUunnomok, 
Now,  if  this  Pequot  had  been  employed  by  hin^  it  does  not  ^em  at  all 
likely  that  he  would  have  put  him  to  death,  especially  as  he  had  not  ac« 
Gused  him.  And,  on  the  other  handff  if  he  had  acknowledged  himself 
guilty  of  attempting  tl^e  life  of  his  own  sacliem,  that  it  might  be  charged 
upon  others,  it  is  to  us  a  plain  reason  why  Miantunnomoh  should  put  him 
to  death,  being  fully  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon  his  own  confession.  It 
,;may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  plot  against  Uncas  was  of  his  own 
or  his  Pequot  subject's  planning.  The  Pequot's  going  over  to  Miantunr 
nomoh  for  protection  is  no  evidence  of  that  chief's  participation  in  his  plot. 
And  it  is  highly  probable  that,  afler  they  had  left  the  English  court,  hifv 
crime  was  aggravated,  in  Mantunnomok^s  view,  by  some  new  confessioii 
W  discovery,  which  caused  (linn  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  assured  that  the  justneensi  of  their  interlerenee  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  commissioners  shortly  after  added  another  clause 
to  their  records,  as  niuch  in  exoneration  of  their  conduct  as  they  could 
find  words  in  which  to  express  themselyes.  They  argue  that,  *<  whorea^ 
Uncas  was  advised  [bv  them]  to  take  away,  the  life  of  Manhmnomok 
whose  lawfid  captive  he  was,  they  [the  Natragansets]  may  well  unde^r- 
stand  that  this  is  without  violation  of  any  covenant  between,  them  and 
tts ;  for  Uncas  being  in  confederation  with  us,  and  one  that  bath  dihgeiitly 
observed  his  covenants  before  mentioned,  for,  might  we  koow^^drequir- 
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lag  advice  from  ujb,  upon  seriouti  consideration  of  the  preroiees,  viz.  fiis 
treacherous  and  murderous  disposition  against  Uncas^  &c.  and  bow  great 
&  disturber  he  bath  been  of  the  common  peace  of  the  wbole  country,  we 
could  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case,  safety  of  the  country,  aill 
fidthfulness  of  our  friend^  do  otherwise  than  approve  of  the  lawfulness  of 
iuB  deatli ;  which  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indians'  own  manners,  and 
concurring  ,with  tbe.  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  we  are  acquaint- 
ed; we  persuaded  ourselves,  however  his  d^ath,  may  be  grievous  at 
present,  yet  the  peaceable  fruits  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safe^, 
to  the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  inhabit  this  continent." 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  every  things 
that  the  English  could  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution^  of  Muamf 
tmLnomoh,  He  will  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as'  we  have^ 
stated,  their  judgment  was  made  up  of  one  kind  of  evidence;  andt 
whether  the  Narragansets  had  any  lawyers  to  advocate  their  cause  befocSi 
the  commissioners. 

After  MaanJtannomoK  was  executed,  the  Narragansets  demanded  satisr 
Ihetion  of  l/hcof  for  the  money  they  had  raised  and  paid  for  the  rederapo. 
tion  of  their  chief.  This  demand  was  through  the  English  commissioai>< 
eis;  who,  when  they  were  met,  in  Sept.  1644,  deputed  ThoniM  Stwnton 
to  notify  both  parties  to  appear  before  them,  that  they  might  decide  upoo^ 
the  case  according  to  the  evidence  which  should  be  produced. 

It  appears  that  iOenemo,*  the  Niantick  sachem,  immediately  deputed 
Wttintmsit^  a  sachem,  Pawpiamet  and  PumMumshe^  captains,  from  the- 
Narra^nsets,  with  two  of  their  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  tbo 
commissioners,  and  to  complain  of  some  insolences  of  Uncaa  besides.f 
On  a  fliH  hearing,  the  commissioners  say,  that  nothing  was  substantiated 
by  diem.  ^Though,"  they  say,  *< several  discourses  had  passed  from  Unca$' 
and  his  men,  that  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other 
goods  to  a  great  value,  there  might  have  been  some  probability  of  sparing 
nfs  life."  Hence  it  appears  chat  Uncaa  had  actually  entered  upon  a  tie^ 
gotiation  with  the  Narragansets,  as  in  the  life  of  Jmaniutmomoh  has  been 
stated ;  and  it  does  not,  it  is  thought,  require  but  a  slight  acquaintanoe 
^Tvith  the  general  drift  of  these  af&irs,  to  discern,  that  IMeas  had  encour- 
aged the  r^arrapansets  to  send  wampum,  that  is,  their  money,  giving  them 
to  understand  that  he  would  not  be  hard  with  them ;  in  so.  far,  that  they 
liad  trusted  to  his  generosi^,  and  sent  him  a  conmdei'able  amount*  The 
very  face  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  a  trick  of  Uneaa  to  leave  thft 
amount  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  him  the  chance,  (that  a  knave 
will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  the  caprice  of  bis  own  mind 
on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say  that  ^no  such  parcels  were  brought,"  though, 
in  a  few  lines  after,  in  their  records,  we  read :  **  And  for  that  wampMms  oxid 
goods  sent,  [to  Uncasy]  as  they  were  but  small  parcels^  and  scarce  consid'* 
ereble  for  such  a  purpose,"  namely  the  redemption  of  their  chief:  and 
still,  they  add ;  ^But  Uncaa  denieth,  and  the  Narraganset  deputies  did 
not  alledge,  much  less  prove  that  any  ransom  was  agreed,  nor  so  much 
as  any  treaty  begun  to  redeem  their  imprisoned  sachem."  Therefore  it 
appears  quite  clear  that  Unazs^hnd  all  the  English  in  his, favor,  who,  tct 
preserve  his  friendship,  carestod  and  called  him  their  friend ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  frowned  upoi^, 


*  The  same  afteneards.  called  Nimgret.  Jaitenw  we^  doubtless  the  pronunciation,  J 
beinc  at  that  time  pronounced j? ;  therefore  Jianemo  mig'lit  have  been  sometimes  under- 
stood Kianemo. 

f  The  author  of  Tales  of  the  Indians  seems  dismally  confused  in  alfemptnii^  to  nar- 
Tate  these  affiurs,  bat  see  Aac«ni,  ii.  25 -and <fl64 
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and  DO  doubt  labored  uoder  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  personally  i 
known  to  the  English. 

As  to  the  goods  which  Uncaa  had  reeei^ed,  the  commissioners  say,  '^  A 
part  of  them  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  Muinhtfmornoh  himself^  to  tJnpa^ 
counsellors  and  captains,  for  some  favor,  e^her  past  or  hoped  for,  and 
part  were  ^ven  and  sent  to  UncaSj  and  to  his  squaw  for  preserving  his 
ufe  so  long,  and  using  him  courteously  during  his  imprisonment." 

Hei'e  ended  this  matter ;  but  before  the  Narraganset  deputies  left  tiie 
court,  the  English  made  them  sigh  an  agreement  that  they  would  not 
make  war  upon  Unccu,  "  vntiil  after  the  ne^t  planting  of  com^"  And 
even  then,  that  thej  should  give  30  days'  notice  to  the  English  before 
commencing  hostilities.  Also  that  if  <<any  of  the  Nayantick  Pecotts 
should  make  any  assault  upon  Uncos  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver 
them  up  to  the  English  to  be  punished  accordiUg  to  their  demerits^  And 
that  they  would  not  use  any  means  to  procure  the  Mawhakes  to  come 
against  UncM  during  this  truce."  At  the  siCme  time  the  English  took 
due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  commissioners,  by  way  of  awing  them 
mto  terms,  that  if  they  did  molest  the  Mohegans,  all  the  Englii^  would 
be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  agreement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is, "  Hartford,  the  xviijth 
of  September,  1644/'  and  was  signed  by  four  Indians ;  one  besides  those 
named  above,  called  Chimough, 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  ease  of  war,  it  was 
also  mentioned,  that  **  proof  of  the  ransom  charged"  must  be  made  satis- 
fitctory  to  the  English  before  war  vras  begun. 

The  power  of  Feasacus  and  J^Timgret  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by 
the  English,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  reports  of  the  hostile  ~ 
doings  of  the  Narragansets,  who,  since  the  subjection  of  the  Pequots^  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  their  neighbors,  except  the  Englii^,  as 
the  Pequots  had  done  before  them.  The  Mohegans  were  also  in  great 
fear  of  them,  as  weU  after  as  before  the  death  or  Jltfum(uniiomo% ;  but  for 
whose  misfortune  in  being  made  a  prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  tftyuts^  or 
his  captains,  the  English  might  have  seen  far  greater  troubles  from  them 
than  they  did,  judging  from  the  known  abilities  of  that  great  cbief.  ^ 

There  was  ^a  meeting  extraordinary"  of  the.  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  in  July  1645,  at  Boston,  "concerning  the  French  busi- 
ness, and  the  v^rs  between  Pissicus  and  Vnctu  being  begim."  Their 
first  business  was  to  despatch  away  messengers  to  request  the  appearance 
of  the  head  men  of  the  belligerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to 
send  some  of  their  chief  men,  that  the  difficulties  between  them  might 
be  settled. 

These  messengers.  Sergeant  John  DameSj  [Davis  f]  Benedict  .ffmoldy 
and  Francis  Smyth,  on  their  first  arrival  at  Narraganset,  were  welcomed 
by  tlie  sachems,  who  oftered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uncas ; 
but,  either  having  understood  their  iptentions,  or  judging  from  their  ap- 
pearance that  the  English  messengers  meant  them  no  good,  changed  their 
deportment  altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  messen- 
gers to  the  Nianticks  before  them,  giving  them  to  understand  what  was 
going  forward.  After  this,  say  the  messengers,  ^  there  was  nothing  but 
proud  and  insolent  passages  [from  J^nigret,]  The  Indian  guides  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  €rom  Pumham  and  Sokakanoco  were,  by 
firowns  and  threatening  speeches,  discouraged,  and  returned ;  no  other 
ffuides  could  be  obtained."  The  sachems  said  they  knew,  by  what  was 
done  at  Hartford  last  year,  that  the  English  would  urge  peace, ''  hut  they 
were  resolved,  they  said,  to  have  no  peace  without  Uncas  his  headJ^  As  to 
who  began  the  war,  t|iey  cared  not,  but  they  were  resolved  to  continue 
it;  that  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  theu:  soldiers  from  Uncas^  they 
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should  coD^rder  h  a  breach  of  former  covenants,  and  would  proeure  as 
many  Mohawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring  against  them.  They 
reviled  Uncas  for  having  wounded  himself  and  then  charsing  it  upon 
them,  and  said  he  was  po  friend  of  the  English,  but  wouui  now,  if  he 
durst,  kill  the  English  i;nessenger8,  and  lay  that  to  them.  Therefore,  not 
b^g  able  to  proceed,  the  English  messengers  returned  to  the  Narragaa- 
sets,  and  acquainted  Pt8s<uu9  of  what  had  passed,  desning  he  would  fup- 
nish  them  with  guides ;  **  he,  (in  sconl,  as  they  appreheimed  it,)  offered! 
them  an  old  Peacott  squaw.'^ 

The  messengers  now  thought  t1;iemse)ves  in  du^er  of  being  massacied ; 
''three  Indiana  with  hatchets  standing  behind  the  mterpreter  in  a  suspi- 
cious manner,  while  he  was  speaking  with  PtssaciUy  and  the  rest  frowning 
and  expressing  much  distemper  in  their  Countenance  and  carriage."  So, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  tncY  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Peasacusj  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  an  English  trading  house 
not  far  off  that' night,  and  if  h0  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  EnglislL 
he  might  send  to  them.  Ih  the  morning,  he  invited  them  to  return,  and 
said  he  would  furnish  them  with  guides  to  vimt  Uncaa,  but  he  would  not 
suspend  hostilities.  Not  daring  to  risk  the  journey,  the  messengers  re- 
turned home.  Arnold,  the  interpreter,  testified  that  this  was  a  true  rela- 
tion of  what  had  passed,  which  is  neces£Airv  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
something  may  appear,  as  we  proceed,  impeaching  the  veraciW  of  Arnold, 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  UneoB, 
at  all  hazards.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  declare,  that,  **  considerinff 
the  ^reat  provocations  offered,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of 
makmg  war  upon  the  Nairohiggin,  &c.  and  being  also  careiiil  m  a  matter 
of  so  great  weight  and  general  concernment  to  see  die  way  cleared  and 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all  the  colonists,  did  think  fit  to  advise  with  su/ch  of 
the  magistrates  and  elders  of  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  at  hand^ 
and  also  With  some  of  the  chief  military  commanders  there,  who  being 
assembled,  it  was  then  agreed :  First,  that  our  engagement  bound  us-  to 
aid  and  defend  the  Mohegan  sachem.  Second^,  that  this  aid  could  not 
be  intended  ooly  to  defend  him  and  his,  in  his  fort  or  habitation,  buf,  (ac- 
cording to  the  common  acceptation  of  such  covenants  or  engageoaenls 
considered  with  the  ground  or  occasion  thereof,)  so  to  aid  him  as  faee 
might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  and  estat^.  Thirdly,  that  this  aid  mutt 
be  speedy,  least  he  might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mean  time,  emd  so  come 
too  rate.*^ 

<*Accordingtothe  counsel  and  determination  aforesaid,  the  commis- 
sioners, considering  the  presetat  danger  of  Uncoi  the'  Mohegan  sachem, 
(his  fort  having  been  cKven  times  assaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Nar^- 
rohiggansets,  &c.)  agreed  to  have  40  soldiers  sent  with  all  expedition  for 
his  defense.'*  Lieut  Atherton  and  Sergeant  John  Davis  led  this  company^ 
conducted  by  two  of  *^  Chdchamakin^^  Indians  as  guides.  AOiaiofn  V9^ 
ordered  not  to  make  an  <<  attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  in  Unctuf 
defence.**  Capt  Mcaon  of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  the 
chief  command.  Forty  men  were  ordered  also  firom  ConnjScticut,  and  30 
fiom  New  Haven  under  Lieut.  SecAy,  In  their  instructions  to  Jlfaton,  the 
commissioners  say,  *^  We  so  now  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  Mohegans, 
that  we  would  have  no  opportunity  neglected  to  weaken  th^  Narragansets 
and  their  confederates,  in  their  number  of  men,  their  cane  canoes,  wig- 
wams, wampum  and  goods.  We  look  upon  the  Nianticks  as  the  chim^ 
incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  should  be  glad  they  toi^  first 
feel  the  smart  of  it*'  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were  particulariy  tq  he 
had  in  view  bv  Jlfofon,  and  he  was  informed  at  the  sam^  time  that  MasN 
sachusetts  and  Plimouth  were  forthwith  to  send  **  another:  armj  ^  'W^^ 
ths  NairaiEansets.'' 
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The  cominissionei^s  dow  proceeded  to  raake  choice  of  a  commander . 
in  chief  of  the  two  armies.  Maj.  Edward  Gibbons  was  unanimously 
elected.  In  lus  instmctions  is  this  passage;  ^^  Whereas  the  scope  and 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  not  only  to  aid  the  Mohegans,  but  to  ofiend 
the  Narragandets,  Nianticks,  and  other  their  confederates."  He  was  di-- 
rected  also  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  if  they  desired  ^t^  provided  it 
were  made  with  special  reference  to  damages,  &c.  And  they  say,  "  But 
withal,  according  to  our  engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  Uncos' 
future  safety,  that  his  plantations  be  not  invaded,  that  his  men  and  squaws 
may  attend  their  plantmg  and  fishing  and  other  occasions  without  fear  or 
injury,  and  Vssamequinej  Pomhamy  Sokakonoco^  CutchamoMnf  md  other 
Indians,  friends  or  subjects  to  the  English,  be  not  molested,"  &c. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  J^fianlunnamoh,  which  was  in  September,  1643, 
his  brpther  PessacuSy  'Uhe  new  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  then  ^'a  young 
man  about  20,"  sent  to  Governor  Wmthrop  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  present, 
an  oUer  coati  a  girdle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in 
value  about  £15.  The  messenger,  named  WaahosCf*  also  a  sachem,  told 
the  governor  that  his  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  English : 
but  that  he  was  about  to  make  war  upon  Uncasy  to  avenge  the  death  of^ 
his  brother,  and  hoped  they  would  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Uncos,  The 
governor  said  they  wished  to  be  at  peace  with  all  Indians,  and  that  all 
Indians  would  be  at  peace  among  themselves,  an,d  that  they  must  agree  to 
this,  or  they  could  not  accept  their  present,  f^ashose  said  he  was  in- 
structed no  further  than  to  make  known  his  mission  and  leave  the  present, 
which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. .  This  was  in  Feb.  1644, 
N.  S.  Within  the  sanie  month,  the  same  messenger  appeared  again  at 
Boston ;  and  ^  his  errand  was,  (says  Gov.  Winthropy)  that,  seeing  they,  at 
our  request,  had  set  still  this  year,  that  now  this  next  year  we  would  grant 
their  request,  and  suffer  them  to  fiffht  with  Onkusy  with  many  arguments." 
But  he  was^nswered,  that  the  En^ish  would  not  allow  such  a  proceeding, 
and  if  they  persisted,  all  the  English  would  fall  upon  them. 

Planting  time,  and  30  days  besides,  had  passed  before  the  English  sent 
an  army  to  invade  the  Narragansets.  Pessacus  and  the  other  dhie&  had 
done  aU  they  could  do  to  cause  the  En^Ush  to  renmin  neutral,  but  now 
determined  to  wait  no  longer,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  both 
sides* 

The  traditionary  account  of  Uncos^s  being  besieged  in  his  fort  by  the 
Narragansets  will  very  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  connection,  as  it 
has  not  only  adorned  many  tties  of  the  Indians^  but  has  been  seriously 
urged  as  truth  in  more  imposing  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is 
contained  in  a  letter,  dated  at  New  Haven,  19  Sept.  179^6,  by  Wm,  l^ffing- 
weilj  and  directed  Dr.  ThmbvU, 

''At  the  time  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  the  Nar- 
raganset  tribe,  in  a  £brt  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  an4 
New  London,  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  being  nearly  exhausted, 
UncaSy  their  sachem,  found  means  to  inform  the  settlers  at  Saybrook 
of  their  distress,  and  the  danger  they  would  be  in  from  the  Narragansets, 
if  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  cut  off.  F-nsign  Tfiovms  Leffingwellf  one  of 
the  first  settlers  there,  loaded  a  canoe  with  beef,  corn  and  peas,  and  iu 
the  night  time  paddled  from  Saybrook  into  the  Thames,  and  had  the 
address  to  get  the  whole  into  the  fort  of  the  besieged ; — received  a  deed 
fix>m  Uncos  of  the  town  of  Norwich,  and  made  his  escape  that  very  night. 
In  donsequence  of  which,  the  besiegers,  finding  Uncos  had  procured 
reHe.,  raised  the  siege,  and  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  saved,  and  have  ever 
proved  strict  friends  to  the  N.  England  settlera."! 

tmm^^mmt^'m^^m        I        ^—  i  ■  ^  ■  ■  -  ii    ■  —^^i    T       ■■■■    '  m^.^,^,     ■  ■—  i|  ■     '  ■■■ill  ■■■  i  i  »i  ■    ■    »ii    ■  ii     i 

*  Perhaps  the  same  as  Atoashers. 

t  Copied  from  the  original,  for  the  author,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ely,  who  thus  remarks  opoM 
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Thei  above  agrees  yery  well  with  Mr.  Ihfde^s  accoant*  *^  When  Uneoi 
and  tiibe  were  attacked  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  m  their  fort 
on  a  bill,  by  the  side  of  the  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  death,  Lieut. 
Thos.  L^fin^weUy  Capt.  Ben;.  Brewster,  of  said  Norwich,  and  others, 
fliecretly  carried  their  provision,  in  the  night  seasons,  upon  which  the 
enemy  raised  the  siege."*  In  consideration  of  which,  *^  tineas  gave  sun- 
dry donations  of  land,"  &c.f  y 

At  the  congress  of  the  commissioners  at  Boston,  in  1645,  above  men- 
tioned, it  was  ascertained  that  the  f^esent  from  Pessacus  still  remained 
among  them,  and  ther^ore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  xsomplied  with  their  desires,  as  they  had  not  returned  it  Lest 
this  should  be  so  understood,  Capt  Harding^  Mr.  Welbome  and  Benediei 
AmM  were  ordered  and  commissioned  to  repair  to  the  Narraganset 
'  ■  I     II ■  ■       ■  '  I  '      »  I     ■   '     — ^— — I  I  ^^— ^ 

it :  "  This  tradition,  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  Tnanbuil  states  as  hntory ;  yet, 
in  some  minor  points,  at  least,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  traditton  coold  not  bav8 
been  strictly  preserved  for  150  years."    M8.  Utter. 

*  Some  very  beautiful  verses  ajjpeared  several  years  since  in  the  Connecticut  Mirror, 
to  which  it  seems  the  above  haa  given  rise.  They  were  prefaced  with  the  foUowinr 
amon?  other  observations  :  ''In  Oie  neighborhood  of  Mohegan  is  a  rude  recess,  envi- 
roned  Dy  >-ocks,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the  '  chair  of  Uncaa  /  "  and  that  the  people 
of  Uneag  were  perishing  with  hunger  when  LegingvteU  brought  lum  relief.  We  give 
the  following  stanzas  from  it  >— 

*'  The  monarch  sat  on  bis  rocky  throne, 
'  Before  him  the  waters  lay;' 

His  ^ards  were  shapeless  columns  of  stone, 
Their  lofty  helmets  with  moss  o'ergmwn, 
And  their  spears  of  the  bracken  gray. 

**  His  lamps  were  the  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 
Through  the  veil  of  their  midnight  shroud. 
And  the  reddening  flashes  that  fitfuHy  gleamed 
When  the  distant  fires  of  the  war-dance  streamed 
Where  his  foes  in  frantic  revel  screamed 
'Nealk  their  canopy  of  cloud,".  &c. 

r  I 

"  Behind  him  his  leaniered  forces  lay 

Withering  in  mmine's  blight. 
And  he  knew,  with  the  blush  of  the  morning  ray, 
That  Philip  would  summon  his  fierce  array 
On  the  core  of  the  warrior's  heart  to  prey, 

And  quench  a  nation's  light. 

**  It  comes !  it  comes  !-^that  misty  speek 

Which  over  the  waters  moves ! 
It  boasts  no  sail,  nor  mast,  nor  deck; 
Yet  dearer  to  him  was  that  nameless  wreck 

Tlian  the  maid  to  liim  who  loves,"  &c. 

"  The  eye  of  the  kinff  with  that  rapture  biased' 

Which  the  sow  in  its  rapture  sends  \ 
Hia  prayer  to  the  Spirit  of  grood  be  raised, 
And  the  shades,  of  his  buried  fathers  praised, 

As  toward  lus  fort  he  wends. 

*'  That  kinr  hath  gone  to  his  lowly  gravel 

He  slumbers  in  dark  decay ; 
And  like  the  crest  of  the  tossing  wave, 
Like  the  rush  of  the  blast,  from  the  mountaiii  cave. 
Like  the  groan  of  the  murdered,  with  none  to  save, 

His  people  have  passed  away,"  &c. 

t  MS.  letter  to  Dr.  TfumbuU  before  cited  and  life  of  iMSantenfiomo^ 


*H 
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"Ooatitiy/iBttiH  to  0ee,']f  poflBible,  ^  Piscut^  CiaauMmaetmj  Janemoy"  and  other 
^chertiB,'and  to  return  the  present  before  mentioned,  and  to  inform  them 
that  the  'Bnriii^h  were  wella^are  of  their  beginnings  and  prosecutmg  a 
trat  ufk»n  Onan^  aiid  their  **  haying  wounded  and  snin  diven  of  his  men, 
lieizbd  many  of  his  canoes,  !takai  some  prisoners,  spoiled  much  of  bis 
'eom,''  refused  to  treat  with  huh,  aild  threatened  the  English.  Neverthe- 
less, if  they  would  come  themselves  forthwith  to  Boston,  they  should  be 
•heard  and  tprdtected  in  their  ioumey,  but  that  none  except  themselves 
wmild  'be  treated  with,  and  If  they  refused  to  come,  the  English  were  pre- 
ipcfl^'for  war,  dnd  would  proceed  immediately  against  them. 

Warding  'and  Wdborne  proteeded  to  Providence,  where  J^bmM  was  to 
jjblB'tUeih.  But  heHvas  not  there,  and  the^  were  informed  that  he  dared 
''not  Tentiifie  aiuong  the  Narragansets.  Whether  he  had  been  acting  the 
4rmtor  with  them,  or  something  quite  as  much  to  merit  condemnation,  we 
will  leave  the  reader  to  judge  m>m  the  relation.  The  two  former,  there- 
fore, made  use  of  Rev.  Mr.  'WUUams  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  but 
were  reprimanded  by  the  cominissioners  for  it  on  their  return.  On  ffoing 
'tb 'the 'Narraganseft  sachems,  and  opening  theu*  business,  it  appeared  that 
all  they  were  ordered  to  charge  Uiem  whh  was  not  true ;  or,  at  least, 
N^ttied  by  them.  These  charges,  it  appears,  had  been  preferred  by 
ArniMy  and  sworn  to  upon  oath.  The  chieft  said  ''that  Jbnemo,  the 
Nyantick  sachem,  had  been  ill  divers  days,  but  had  now  sent  six  men  to 
present  his  respects  to  the  English,  and  to  declare  his  assent  and  submis- 
sion to  what  the  Narrohiggenset  sachems  and  the  English  should  agree 
upon." 

It  was  in  the  end  amed,  that  the  chiefs,  Pessaeusy  Mexamy  and  divers 
others,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  English, 
which  they  did,  in  company  with  Harding  and  Wdbornej  who  brought 
back  the  old  present,  tliia 'for  which  they  auo  ifeceived  the  censure  of  me 
congress.  They  ai^ved  at  Boston  just  as  the  second  levy  of  troops  were 
marching  out  for  their  country,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until 
the  result  of  a  treaty  should  be 'made  known. 

It  appeared,  on  a  confidence  with  the  comtnMoners,  that  the  sachems 
did  not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  charges  amnst  them  before 
leaving  their  country,  and  in  justice  to  them  'it  shoiild^  observed,  that, 
so  for  as  the  record  goes,  their  case  appears  to  us  the  easiest  to  be  defended 
of  the  three  parties  concefrnecl.  They  told  the  commiasioners  of  sundry 
charges  they  had  agiunst  Uneaa,  but  they  said  they  could  not  hear  them, 
for  Uneas  was  not  there  to  speak  for  himself ;  -and  that  they  had  hindered 
his  being  notified  of  their  coming.  As  to  a .  breach  of  covenant,  they 
maintained,  for  some  tiihey  that  they  had  committed  wSrte,  and  that  their 
treatment  of  the  Enfflish  -had  be^  misreptesented.  **  But,  (says  our 
recoid,)  after  a  lone  debate  and  some  priuate  cbiifetr^iice,  they  had  with 
Serjeant  CuUieuUy  uiey  acknowledged  they  had'brobken  promise  or  coue- 
nant  in  the  afore  menconed  warrs,  and  ofierred  to  make  another  truce  with 
VneaSf  either  till  next  -  [Wanting  tyme,  as  they  had  done  last  yeare  at 
Hartford,  or  for  a  yeare,'or  a  yeare  and  a  ouarter.'* 

They  had  been  mduced  to  make  this  adfnission,  no«doubt,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  CfuUicutj  rifhoy  pMmblJr,  was  histHicteS'to  inform  them  that 
the  safety  of  theur  countnr  depended  upon  their  compliance  with  the 
wkhes  of  the  English  at  this  time.  An  army  of  soldiers  was  at  that  mo- 
ment parading  the  streets,  in  all  the  poihpdsitv  of  a  modem  traininff, 
which  must  have  reminded  them  of  uie  norrible  destruction  of  their 
kindred  at  Mystic^  eijriit  yean  before. 

The  propositkMi'of  a  'tliice  'beih^  obj«<it^  to  by  thb  'English,  *<  one  of 
the  sachems  ofibred  a  Mck  or  ia  wand  tb  th(9' (ibmmissioners,  expressittg 
^,  that  therewith  they  .put  thapower  and  disposition  of  the  wai;  into 


tfaeir  hands,  and  desired  to  know  vihixt  (he  Englith  utoM  require  of  (hem,^ 
They  were  answered  that  the  expenses  and  trouble  tl)ey  liad  <Muised  the 
English  were  very  great,  ^  besides  the  damage  Vncas  had  sustained ;  yet  to 
show  their  moderaeon^  they  would  require  of  them  but  ^1000  thousand  &- 
thome  of  white  wampon  for  their  owne  satisfiiccon,''  but  that  they  should 
restore  to  Uncos  aH  the  captives  and  canoes  taken  from  him,  and. make 
restitution  for  all  the  com 'they  had  spoiled.  As  for  the  last-mentioned 
oflfence,  the  sachems  asserted  there  had  been  none  such;  for  t^  umu  not 
ike  manner  of  the  Indians  to  destroy  com. 

This  most  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  have  had  no  small  efto 
on  those  who  heard  it,  as  no  doubt  some  of  the  actoraas  well  as  the  ad- 
visers of  the  destruction  of  the  Indians'  com,  previous  to  and  during  the 
Pequot  war,  were  now  present :  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Connecticut,  must  have  magnified  before  their  imagi- 
nations. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  this  charge  was  merely  imaginary,  and  that 
Uncas  had  taken  and  killed  some  of  meir  people,  me  English  consented 
that  Uncas  ^* might"  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  had  taken 
from  them.  Finally,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  wampum,  ^crauing  onely 
some  ease  in  the  manner  and  tymes  of  payment,"  and  on  the  evening  of 
**ihe  xxvij^  ofiheQ  month,  (August,)  1645,''  articles  to  the  following  efi^t 
were  signed  by  the  principal  Indians  present : — 

1.  That  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  had  made  war  upon  the  Mohe- 

Sins  contrary  to  former  treaties ;  that  the  English  had  sent  messengers  ti^ 
em  without  success,  whk;h  had  made  them  prepare  for  war. 

2.  That  chie&  duly  authorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  ac- 
knowledged their  breach  of  treaties,  having  **  thereby  not  only  endamaged 
Vncas,  but  had  brought  much  charge  and  trouble  vpon  all  the  Engusdl 
colonies,  which  they  confest  were  just  they  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  for  their  nations  to  pay  to  the  English  2000 
fathom  *'  of  good  white  wampum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wampem- 
peage,  in  four  payments,  namely,!'  500  &thom  in  20  days,  506  in  four 
months,  500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which 
the  English  agree  to  accept  as  full  "  satisfaccon." 

4  That  each  party  of  the  Indians  was  tD  restore  to  the  other  all  thingB 
taken,  and  where  canoes  were  destroyed,  others  "  in  the  roome  of  them, 
foil  as  good,"  were  to  be  given  in  retum.  The  English  obligated  them- 
selves for  Uncas. 

5.  That  as  many  matters  cannot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  Uncas f  they  are  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  conunis* 
sioners  at  Hartford,  in  Sept  1646,  where  both  parties  should  be  heard. 

6.  The  Narraganset  and  Niantiok  sacheins  bind  themselves  to  keq> 
peace  with  the  English  and  their  successors,  **and  with  Vncas  the  Mohe- 
lean  sachem  and  his  men,  with  Vssameqtdn,*  Pomhasn,  Sokaknooeo^ 
CtUehamakin^  Shoanan^j  Passacanatoay,  and  all  others.  And  that,  in  case 
difficulties  occur,  they  are  to  apply  to  the  English. 

7.  They  promise  to  deliver  up  to  the  Engl^  all  fugitives  who  shall  at 
any  time  be  found  among  them ;  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  **  a  month  before 
Indian  harvest,  every  year  aiter  this,  at  Boston,"  *^  for  all  such  Pecotts  as 
live  amongst  them,"  according  to  the  treaty  of  1638 ;  <*  namely,  one 
fathom  of  white  wampum  for  each  Pequot  man^  and  half  a  fathom  for 
each  Peacott  youth,  and  one  hand  len^  of  wampum  for. each  Peacott 
man-child;  and  if  Weektoash  Caket  refuse  to  pay  this  tribute  for  any 

*  OuganuMun.  •     t  Perhaps  Shothamm,  or  Shotm^ 

X  WequaA  Cook, 
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PeocottB  with  him,  the  Narrohigganset  tmgamor^  promise  to  asrist  the 
English  against  hipi ;"  and  to  yield  up  to  3ie  English  the  whole  Pequot 
country. 

8.  The  sachems  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands 
of  the  Eqglish,  ^  viz^  Pimacua  hid  eldest  sonn,  the  sonn  of  Taasaquamt- 
wiU^  brother  to  Pisaacus,  Atoaahmot  his  sonn,  and  Eiwangeao's  sonn,  a 
Nyantick,  to  be  kept  as  pledges  or  hostages,''  until  the  wampum  should 
be  ail  paid,  and  they  had  met  Uncos  at  Hartford,  and  JoMmo  and  Wwe* 
torJc*  had  signed  these  articles.  As  the  children  were  to  be  sent  roTy 
ffitotoash,  P&mamse^  Jmoas9oe,  and  fFaitghwamino  offered  their  parsons 
as  security  for  their  delivery,  which  were  accepted. 

9.  Both  the  securities  and  hostages  were  to  oe  supported  at  the  charge 
of  the  ^English.  , 

10.  That  if  any  hostilities  were  committed  while  this  treaty  was  making, 
and  before  its  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a 
violation  thereof. 

11.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
oonunissioners. 

IfL  If  any  Pequots  should  be  found  among  them  who  had  murdered 
Snglish,  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Engli&Ai.  Here  follow  the 
names,  with  a  mark  to  each, 

Pbssecub, 
AuM8AAqnEN,f  dgnttu 

fwihe^iuUicha^ 
Abdab, 

POMMtrSH, 
CUTCHAMAKINS, 
WCEKBSANNO, 
WiTTOWASH. 

We-donot  see  MoBom^s  or  JlCbtmn^Vname  among  the  ngners,  although 
he  is  mentioned  as  being  present,  unless  another  name  was  then  applied 
to  him.  There  were  four  interpreters  employed  upon  the  occasion,  namely, 
9erg.  OaUicut  and  his  Indian  man,  CSdchamaHn  and  Jotias^ 

From  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  country 
SBems  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
Urmasj  without  any  regard  to  the  promise  and  obligations  the  English  had 
kod  themselves  under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastide  a  Narraganset 
sachem  for  some  alleged  offence.  On  opening  their  congress,  6X  New 
Iknren,  letters  fW>m  Mr.  MorUm  and  Mr.  Peters^  at  Pequot,  were  read  by 
the  commissioners,  giving  accounts  of  Unca8*s  perffdy;  The  complainanii 
were'8entto,and  informed  that  Uncos  was  shortly  to  be  there,  and  that 
diey  should  bring  their  proof  in  order  to  a  trial. 

Meanwhile  Uncaa  came,  who^  after  waiting  a  few  days^  and  his  a;eeii4> 
sec8>  not  iq)pearinff,  was  esmmified  and  dismissedv  It  appearst  tiiat  thS 
Baghsb  at'  Nameoke,  since  Saybrook^  were  the  safibring  party,  as  their 
neighborhood  was  the  seene  of  1^09'^  depredationsi  Ofsomeiof  thie 
efaargee  he  acknowledge^  himself  guil^,  especially  of  figiMsng  M^kwash 

SV^equasfa]  €ookt  so  near  to  the  plantation  at  Pequet  *,  akhoiagh  he  alteged 
at  some  ofthei  Englislk  there*  had  encom^ged  fVmMsh  to  hunVtipoS 
his  lands.  He  was*  infomied  diat  his  brother  had>  also  men  gaUvf  oleoma 
offence,  but  neither  Ao' accuser  nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  there^ 
fon^  if  eoirid  not  be  aeted  upoo.  So^  after  a  kkMl  of  mrdntfftcl,  Ukmts 
It — 1 — ^  ds»we*have  jusc  mendAned.    Bttt  ftef<^e  no  bad' left^tlis 


t  Son  of  Chikattt»ibut,pnbMf, 
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town,  Mr.  Wau  Morion  arrived  at  court,  with  three  Indians,  to  maintain 
the  action  against  bim ;  he  was,  therefore,  called  in,  and  a  hearing  was 
had,  *^but  the  commissioners  founde  noe  cause  to  alter  the  former 
wiitinfe  giuen  him.^    This  was  as  regarded  »the  affair  with  Wtqwuk 
Mr.  Morton  then  produced  a  Pequot  powwow,  named  fFampiuhtt,  who, 
he  said,  had  charged  Uncaa  with  having  hired  him  to  do  violence  to 
another  Indian,  or  to  procure  it  to  be  done,  which  accordingly  was 
efie»cted,  the  Indian  being  wounded  with  a  hatchet.    This  crime  was  at 
first  laid  to  the  charge  of  fFequash,  as  Uncas  had  intended.   .**But  after 
[wards,]  the  Pequat's  powow,  troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest 
till  he  had  discoured  Fncus  to  be  the  author."    He  first  related  his  guilt 
to  Robinj*  an  Indian  servant  of  Mr.  Wxnihrop ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
whole  court,  Wampushet,  the  only  witness,  on  being  ouestioned  through 
Mr.  Stcmiony  the  interpretei*,  told  a  story  diametrically  me  reverse  of  w£tt 
he  had  before  stated.    *'  He  cleared  VncuSf  and  castthe  plot  and  guilt  vpon 
^eckwash  Cooke  and  Rohm  ;**  **  and  though  the  other  two  Pequats,  where- 
of the  one  was  Robin^a  brotiier,  seemed  much  offended,''  ana  said  Uncas 
had  hired  him  to  alter  his  charge,'* yet  he  persisted,  and  said  JVec^os^ 
Cooke  and.i2o6tfi  had  giuen  him  a  payre  of  breeches,  and  promised  him 
25  &dome  of  wampum,  to  cast  the  plot  upon  Vncus^  and  that  the  English 
plantacon  and  Pequats  knew  it     The  commissioner^  abhorring  this 
diuillish  ^Ishoode,  and  advisinge  Vncus,  if  he  expected  any  favoure  and 
respect  from  the  English,  to  haue  no  hand  in  any  such  designes  or  vniust 
w^es." 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  villany  of . 
Unau,  but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  named,  he  was  treated  as  a 
fond  parent  oilen  treats  a  disobedient  child ;  reminded  of  the  end  to  which 
such  crimes  lead;  and  seem  to  threaten  chastisement  in  their  words, 
while  their  deportment  holds  out  quite  different  langua^. 

At,  the  congress  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston,  m  July,  1647,  Mr. 
John  Wiivtkrop  of  Connecticut  presented  a  petition,  ''in  the  name  of  many 
Pequatts,"  in  the  preamble  of  which  CasvMtmon  and  Ohechiqiiod  are 
named;,  requesting  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  dwell  somewhere  under 
the  protection  of  the  English,  that  they  might  appoint.  They  acknowl- 
edged tliat  their  sachems  and  people  had  done  very  ill  against  &e  English 
formerly,  fi>r  which  they  had  justly  suffered,  and  beien  rightfully  conquered 
by  the  English ;  but  that  they  had  had  no  hand,  by  consent  or  otherwise, 
in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  Enf^Iish,  and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of 
J^tanuish^  that  they  fled  from  theur  country,  being  promised  b^  him  that 
the  English  would  not  hurt  them,  if  they  did  not  join  against  them. 
The  names  of  63  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at  the  same  time 
communicated.        , 

In  answer  the  commissioners  say,  that  while  fFequash  lived  he  had 
made  no  mention  of  "  such  innocent  PeV|uats,  or  firom  any  other  person 
smce ;"  and  on  ^  enquiry  from  Thomas  Stanton,  from  Foxon,  one  of  Uncus 
his  men,  and  at  last  by  confession  of  the  Pequats  present,  found  that 
some  of  the  petitioners  were  in  Mistick  fort  in  fight  against  the  English, 
and  fled  awav  in  the  smoke,**  and  that  others  were  at  other  times  in  arms 
against  the  English  and  Mohegans,  and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  their 
peution  was  &lse  and  deceitful. 
It  appears  that  they  had  taken  refuge  under  Uneiis^  who  had  promised 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Casmamon,  perhaps  tho  same  as  Ceuscunimamonf  or  Casas- 
imemon,  &c. 

t  Wequash,  the  trvtor.  He  became  a  noted  praying  Indian,  after  the  Pequol  war, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  died  by  poison.  Frequent  mention  will  be  fomid  of  him 
elsewhere  in  our  work. 
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them  good  usage,  w(kich  was  probably  on  (jondkioi}  tliat  they  should  pay 
him  a  tribute.    They  resided  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  the  same  court  ObecJdquod  complained  that  cTncod'* had  forcibly  takett 
^way  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  her  to  Hve  with  him.  **Toxon 
being  present,  as  Uncases  deputy,  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  un- 
sufferabie  outrage;  he  denied  that  Uncos  either  took  or  kept  away 
Obechiqtu>d*8  wife  by  force,  and  affirmed  that  [on]  ObetMquoa^s  with- 
drawing, with  other  Pequots,  from  Uncos,  his  Wife  refused  to  go  with 
him ;  and  that,  among  the  Indians,  it  is  usu^l  when  a  wife  so  deserts  her 
husband,  linother  may  take  her^  Ohechiquod  a^med  that  Uncos-  had 
dealt  criminally  before,  and  still  kept  her  against  her  will." 

Though  not  satisfied  in  point  of  pi'oof,-the  commissioners  say, "  Yet  ab- 
horing  that  lustful  adulterous  carriage  of  Uncas,  as  it  is  acknowledged  and 
mittigated  by  Foxon,^^  ordered  that  he  should  restore  the  wife,  and  that 
Ohechiquod  have  liberty  to  settle  under  the  protection  of  the  English^ 
where  they  should  direct.* 

Complaints  at  this  time  were  as  thick  upon  the  head  of  Uitccu  as  can 
well  be  conceived  of,  and  still  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he 
was  guilty  ofjai'e  upon  record.  Another  Indian  named  SanapSf  at  the  same 
time,  complained  that  he  had  defalt  in  like  manner  with  the  wife  of  another 
chief,  since  dead;  that  he  had  taken  away  his 'corn  and  beans,  and 
attempted  his  life  also.  The  court  say  they  found  no  proof,  "first  or  last, 
of  these  charges,"  still,  as  to  the  com  and  beans,  ^Foxon  conceives  Uncos 
seized  it  because  Sannop,  with  a  Pequot,  in  a  disorderly  manner  with- 
drew himself  from  Uncas.^  Hence  it  seems  not  much  evidence  was 
required,  as  UncaS^s  deputy  uniformly  pleaded  guilty ;  and  the  court  could 
d6  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation,  he  shoukl  make  restitution. 
As  to  Sormopf  who  was  "  no  Pequot,"  but  a  "  Connecticut  Indian,"  he  had 
liberty  to  live  uuder  the  protection  of  the  English  also. 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1651,  omitting  to  ndtice  some  few  events  more 
or  less  connected  with  ou/subject,  which,  in  another  chapter,  may  properly 
pass  under  review. 

Last  year,  7%)s,  Stanton  had  been  ordered  "to  get  an  account  of  the 
number  and  names  of  the  several  Pequots  living  among  the  Narragansets, 
Nianticks,  or  Mohegan  Indians,  &c. ;  who,  by  an  agreement  made  after 
the  Pequot  war,  are  justly  tributaries  to  the  English  colonies,  and  to 
receive  the  tribute  due'  for  this  last  year."  Stanton  now  appeared  as 
interpreter,  and  with  him  came  also  Uncas  and  several  of  bis  men,  fFe- 
quash  Cook  and  some  of  *^  JSIvnnacrqfVs"  men,  ^Roherty  a  Pequot,  some- 
times a  servant  to  Mr.  Wtrdhrop,  and  some  with  him,  and  some  Pequots 
living  on  Long  Island.'*  They  at  this  time  delivered  312  fathom  of  wam- 
pum.   Of  this  Uncas  brought  79,  NiniffrtVs  men  91,  &c. 

"This  Wampum  being  ^aid  down,  Uncas  and  others  of  the  Pequots 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  required,  how  long  it  was  to  continue, 
and  whether  the  children  to  be  bom  hereafter  were  to  pay  it"  They 
were  answered  that  the  tribute  had  been  due  yearly  from  the  Pequots 
since  1638,  on  account  of  their  murders,  wars,  &c.  upon  the  English. 
"  Wherefore  the  commissioners  might  have  required  both  account  and 
payment,  as  of  a  just  debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  be 
thankfully  accepted,  to  remit  what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  1650, 
when  Thomas  Stonton^s  employment  and  salary  began.*  Also  that  the 
tribute  should  end  in  ten  years  more,  and  that  children  hereafter  bwn 
should  be  exempt    Hitherto  all  male  children  were  taxed. 

*  This  chief  is  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  later  part  of  the  records,  (Hazard,  li. 
413,)  Abbackickwood.  He  was  fined,  with  seven  others,  ten  fathom  of  wampum  for 
going  to  fight  Uie  Pocomptuck  Indians  with  Uncas,  in  the  summer  of  1659. 
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The  next  matlier^  with  which  we  shall  proceed  has,  in  the  life  of 
Ouiomequvny  been  merely  glanced  at,  and  reserved  fbr  this  place,  to  whieh 
it  more  properly  belongs. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  year  1661,  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  that  a  war  broke  ou|;  between  Uncaa  and  the  old  sachem  before 
named;  It  seems  tery  clear  that  the  Warapanoags  had  been  friendly  to 
the  Narragansets,  for  a  long  time  previous,  but,  separated  as  they  were 
from  them,  were  not  often  involved  in  their  troubles.  They  saw  bow 
Uncaa  w^  favored  by  the  English,  and  were,  therefore,  careful  to  have 
nedung  to  do  with  the  Mohegans»  from  whom  they  were  still  further 
j«moved.  Of  the  rise,  progress  and  termination  of  their  war  upon  the 
idtuabaoffs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuck&  belonging  to  Ou^amegittn,  the  reader,  mav 
ptther  the  most  important  facts  from  some  documents,*  which  we  shaU 
m  the  next  place  lay  before  him. 

'^Mebcurius  de  Qvabaconk,  or  a  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  Unoas 
tmd  the  Mohegin  Indians,  to  certun  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  Qua- 
baconk,  '21, 3d  mo.  1661. 

^  About  ten  weeks  since  Uncaa*  son,  accompanied  with  70  Indians,  set 
upon  the  Indians  at  Quabaconk,and  slew  three  persons,  and  carried  away 
six  prisoners ;  among  which  were  one  squaw  and  her  two  children,  whom 
when  he  ha^  brought  to  the  fort,  Uncaa  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  condi- 
tions that  she  would  go  home  and  bring  him  £25  in  peag,  two  guns  and 
two  blankets,  for  the  release  of  herself  and  her  children,  which  as  y«t 
she  hatli  not  done,  being  retained  by  the  sagapiore  of  Wesbakeim,  in 
hopes  that  their  league  with  the  English  will  free  them. 

''At  the  same  time  he  carried  away  also,  in  stuff  and  money,  to  the 
value  of  £37,  and  at  such  time  as  Uncaa  received  notice  of  the  dis- 
pleasiure  of  the  English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  worshipful  Mr. 
fftfUhrop^  he  insolently  laughed  them  to  seom,  and  professed  that  he 
would  still  go  on  as  he  had  begun,  and  assay  who  dares  to  control!  him. 
Moreover,  four  days  since  there  came  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two 
yet  remaining,  whom  Uncaa  threatens,  the  one  of  them  to  kill,  and  tbe 
other  to  sell  away  as  a  Edave,and  still  threatens  to  continue  his  war  against 
them,  notwithstanding  any  prohibition  whatsoever ;  whose  very  threals 
are  so  terrible,  that  our  Indians  dare  not  wander  far  from  the  towns  about 
the  Indians  fi>r  fear  of  surprise.. 

From  the  relation  of 

PAJfBASSUAf 

and  testimokiy  of 

Wasajha'oin, 
QirA.qnB<{UTOrsBT, 

'    andotbcw;'' 

From  this  narrative  it  Is  very  plain  that  Uncaa  eared  very  little  for.  (the . 
displeasure  of  the  English :  it  is  plain,  also,  that  he^  knew  as  well  las  they 
what  kept  them  from  dealing  as  severely  with  him  >aa  with  the  Narra- 
gansets, nis  neighbors.  The^  must  succumb  to  him,  to  keep  htm  tin>a 
temper  to  aid  in  fighting  then:  battles  when,  railed  <upon.  Uenne,  firhen 
he  had  committed  the  crossest  insults  op  other  Indians,  ;the  iirheel8.of 

C'ice  often  moved  so  slow,  that  they  anaved<f)otmt  their, object ^mtililt 
become  quite  anoth^  matter.  It  must^  howwver,  be  oooBifleffadglJiilt 
the  English  weie  very  peculiarly  situated-r^pon  the  very.  iiUKgitiffoff^fllB 
.vak&own  vRtldevQess,  onelosed  but. on  «Be<side<fb]t Jhdisti8fjMrba9e.r«lnaf 
WBsiwar.    They  had  deBln>yedthe.'i¥e(¥Wil8^ huts lliia^ 
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to  their  feara,  for  they  kne'vv^  that  revenge  lurked  stiH  in  the  breasfs  of 
many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  gratify  it ;  therefore, 
80  long  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  could  possibly  be  kept  on 
their  side,  the  English  considered  themselves  in  safety.  They  had  made 
many  missteps  in  their  proceedings  with  the  Indians,  owing  sometimes  to 
one  cause  and  sometimes  to  another,  for  which  now  there  was  no  reme^ 
dy ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  eveh  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  were 
to  go  into  an  unknown  region  and  settle  among  wild  men,  that  they  would 

fet  along  with  them  so  much  better  titan  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
ere,  as  some  may  have  imagined.  These  are  considerations  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  "  wrongs  of  the  Indians."  They 
seem  the  more  necessary,  in  this  place,  for  in  the  biography  of  Uneaa 
there  is  as  much,  pf^rhaps,  to  censure  regarding  the  acts  or  the  English, 
as  in  any  other  article  of  Itidian  history. 

The  narrative  just  recited  being  sent  in  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts, 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who,  on  the  1  June,  reported. 

That  letters  should  be  sent  to  tfncas,  signifying  how  sensible  the  court 
was  of  the  injuries  he  had  done  them,  by  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians 
of  Quabaoonk,  who  lived  under  their  sagamore  Wasaamagm^  as  set  forth 
in  the  narrative.  That,  therefore,  they  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the 
captives  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  goods  taken  from  them,  and  to 
forbear  for  time  to  come  all  such  unlawful  acts.  That  if  Waasamagin  or 
his  subjects  had  or  should  do  him  or  his  subjects  any  wrong,  the  English 
would,  upon  due  proof^  cause  recompense  to  be  made.  Also  that  Unecu 
be  given  to  understand  and  assured,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
request,  they  were  tlien  resolved  to  right  the  injuries  upon  him  and  his^ 
and  for  all  costs  they  might  be  put  to  in  the  service.  ''  That  for  the  en- 
couragement and  safety  of  the  sayd  Wassamagin  and  his  subjects,  there 
be  by  order  of  Major  WiUard  three  or  four  armed  men,  well  acconiodate 
in  all  respects,  with  a  proporcon  of  p6wder,  buUetts  and  match  sent  from 
Lancaster  to  Quabaconk  vnto  the  sayd  Waasamagin,  there  to  stay  a  night 
or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their  musqnets  so  oflen,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the 
major  shall  direct,  to  terrifie  the  enemies  of  Wassamagin,  and  so  to  return 
home  again."  To  inform  Waasamagin  and  his  subjects  that  the  authorities 
of  Massachusetts  would  esteem  it  an  acknowledgment  of  their  regard, 
if  they  would  p>ermit  them  to  have  the  captives  to  be  recovered  from 
UncaSf  to  bring  them  up  in  a  proper  manner,  that  they  might  be  service- 
able to  their  friends,  &c.  Also, ''  adntce  and  require  frassamagin  and  his 
men  to  be  verte  carefiill  of  iniuring  or  any  ways  prouoking  of  VncaSy  or 
any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  displeasure  therein,  and  ineurr  due 
punishment  for  the  same."  That  if  Uncaa  committed  any  other  hostile 
acts,  he  must  complain  to  them,  &c.*  Thus  Ousameqwin  was  as  much 
threatened  as  Uiicas, 

Matters  seem  to  have  remained  thus  until  the  meeting  of  the  com  mis- 
tnoners  in  September  following ;  when,  in  du<9  conrse,  the  business  was 
called  up,  and  acted  upon  as  follows : — 

^Vpon  complaint  made  to  the  comisstonars  of  the  Massachusetts 
agmnst  F-nkaa,  this  following  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

"  Vneasy  wee  haue  receiued  information  and  complaint  from  the  generaM 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  invading  of  WMamefum  and  the 
Indians  of  Quabakutt,  whoe  are  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the 
English,  killing  some  and  carrying  away  others ;  spoylin^  theire  goods' to 
the  valine  of  Sib.  as  they  allege."  That  he  had  done  this  contrsiy  to  his 
covenants,  and  had  biken  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  MassaenusetlB, 
though  some  time  since  they  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives^ 

*  Hero  end  our  MSS.  idaltiig  to  thiaafiaif. 
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make  retnuneratioii,  &e.  And  to  which  he  had  retaroed  no  answer; 
^^  which,"  condnues  the  letter,  ^^seemes  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud 
carriage  ofyouers.  We  cannot  but  wonder  att  it,  and  must  beare  witness 
against  it,"  He  was,  as  before,  required  to  return  the  captives,  &c,,  and 
^ve  reasons  for  his  operations ;  and  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  the  Massa- 
chusetts were  at  liberty  to  right  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  apprehend,  a  letter  from  Uncaa  was  received, 
written  by  Capt.  Mason,  which  was  as  follows : — 

*^  Wheras  there  was  a  warmnt  sent  from  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  in 
my  last  to  Fncas,  sachem  of  Mohegen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the 
complaint  of  Wesamequen,*  a  saehem  subject  to  the  Massachusetts,  that 
the  said  Vncaa  had  offered  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quabauk, 
killing  some  and  takinjr  others  captiue ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  UneaSf 
not  aboue  30  dales  berore  these  preseuts,  who,  being  summoned  by  Major 
Jchn  Mason,  in  full  scope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply 
charged  if  he  did  not  return  the  captiues,  and  £33  dama^,  then  thte 
Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  by  force  of  armes,  which  to  him  wasuery 
ffrieuous :  professing  he  was  altogether  isnorant  that  they  were  subjecls 
belonging  to  the  Massachosetts ;  and  further  said  that  they  were  none  d 
We$amequen*8  men,  but  belonging  to  Onopequin,  his  deadly  enemie,  whoe 
was  there  borne ;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  his  own  cousin,  who 
had  £)rmerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  person  ;  and  yett  sett  him  att 
libertie ;  and  furdier  saitb  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home.  Alsoe 
that  WesamequinVs]  son,  and  diuers  of  bis  men  had  (ought  against  him 
diuers  times.  This  he  desired  might  bee  returned  as  his  answare  to  the 
comissiouers. 

*^  Attexa'nder  allis  WamsvUa,  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  being  now  att  Ply- 
mouth, hee  challenged  Quabauke  Indians  to  belong  to  him ;  and  further 
said  that  hee  did  warr  against  Vncaa  this  summer  on  that  acoount.f 

Signed  by 

John  Masor." 

The  pardculars  of  the  issue  of  these  troubles  were  not  recorded,  and 
the  presumption  is,  that  Uncas  complied  with  the  reasonable  requests  of 
the  English,  and  the  old  peaceable  Ouaameqmn,  being  unwilling  to  get 
into  difficulty,  put  up  with  the  result  without  avenging  bis  wronp.  'His 
son,  Wamsutta,  as  will  be  seen,  about  this  time  found  himself  involved 
in  difficulties  nearer  home,  which  probably  prevented  him  from  continuing 
the  war  against  Uncos,  bad  he  been  otherwise  disposed. 

*  By  this  it  would  seem  that  Masmsoit  had,  for  some  time^  resided  among  the  Nip- 
mucks.    He  had,  probably,  f  iven  up  Pokaiioket  to  his  sons.  ^ 

t  It  seems  always  to  haVe  oeen  uncertain  to  whom  tne  Nipmucks  belonged.  Roger 
Williams  says,  in  1668,  "  That  all  the  Necpmucks  were  unquestionably  subject  to  the 
Nanblgonset  sachems^  and,  in  a  special  manner,  to  Mejksah,  the  son  or  Caunounicvt, 
and  late  husband  to  this  old  Sauaw- Sachem,  now  only  surviving.  I  have  abundant  and 
daily  proof  of  it,''  &c.    MS.  tetter.    See  life  Maisasoit,  b.  ii.  cnap.  ii. 

At  one  time,  Kutshamakin  claimed  some  of  the  Nipmucks,  or  consented  to  be  made  a 
tool  of  by  some  of  them,  for  some  private  end.  But  Mr.  Pynchon  said  they  would  not 
own  him  as  a  sachem  any  lon^r  "  than  the  sun  shined  upon  faim.''  Had  they  belonged 
to  him.  Massachusetts  must  have  owned  them,  which  would  have  involved  them  in  much 
^aSBuauiy  in  1648,  by  reason  of  several  murders  among  them. 


Ml  tawMRtt 


GHAPTBR  yi. 

'  dd^^  AjTOumtfo  fkt  f>ng^h^1^wr-^Tht  coast  of  t^—WjEquASH— Cb- 
Tionictfff  oM  ^MiarUunnomoh  aecxfsed  of  ha^hormgfuigiJtwt  Ptquots-^Sof- 
samon — Mononqtto — :0/a6^-^ASSASsiNifAMOir. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  £ru&&4»v^'*>llbat'thet{^itol%f  *^Miig<A  moref^cvf^L 
cruel  and  warlike  people  than  die  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of 
lllQ>iift90e  iuiftvid  part0ff^»tiMr  eoiHln«iil,  siid'l)y//oroe:  «eiBed  upon  ooe-of 
Ibe  goodlisst(jpl8aefi^iiftarrth6i4Ml%  9»d  became  a  teiver  ta  all  their  oeigb- 
bors."  .The  ti«ae(4>f')tbetr  ermgtaiion »«  unknoMui*  They  made  lUl  the 
other  (tsibeB  '*fnaitdi«n«»re^tJw)«9hCb«¥er:in<ai umber  than  -  the  NasragaiH 
INH%.lba*  hdNideredncafl'UpaDi  ibeoi."! 

iS^ir  coiidBk(ry,iMCMdiiM^4Q  Mr.rG^  ^^IbcSnglish  of  OooBMStifnit 

jtrisdictioo,  cUtbioawj  [16Sr^}iio9 thoflnoel fuut,  peaaaoo;'^  TAiekr.iifiBiiiBtm, 
#r  that  of  their  xhittf.tsai9Jbieip,'^wt»^:taccordiiig> 40  tJtierSMne  author,  **^mitat 
4tveni'.peuy  4af;amoiiHi  ;..«sr<>ven)paft'df /Long  •  Island,  over  the  MohefKa^ 
mud  over  th&fi^gamwms  ofuCMuttpelifee,'  [now  -New  Haven,]  ^yea,  over  a|1 
IIm  people  that  dvneh  u^nOoMiecticut  River,  aad  over  some  «f  the 
sMBt  southerly' (inhabitants,  of  .the  Nipmuok  country,  about  Quinaheegt*^ 
•The  principal  -seat  of  ihe  sagamores  <wa6  near  the  mouth  of  Fe^er 
River,  now  called  the  iThames,  where  New  London  stands.  "These 
Pequots.  as  old  Indiana  relatey  could,  i&  former  times,  raise  4000  nran  fit 
ier  war.''||  The  first  great  •cfaief"ef  this  nation,  known  to  the  Engtish, 
was  Saaaaeust  whose  name > was. a  terror  taall  the  neighboring  tribes  nf 
Indians.  From  the  fruitful  letters  of  the  Rev.  Roger  W%Uiam$^  we:'leavn 
thai  he  had  a  brodier  by<  the  name  of  Pi^om|M|ge9,  whose  residenoe  was 
at  Monahiganick,  ppobabfy  iMohegan.  Amio^sh  SaaBoom^s  'prinoipei 
residence  was  upon  >the  Thames,  yet,  in  bis  i  highest  prosperity,  he  Jaad 
imder  him  no  less  than  '26  sachems,  and  his  dommions  were  from  Narra- 
ganset  Bay  to  Hudson's  River,  in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coasL  Long  Island 
was  also  under  him,  and  his  authority  was  undisputed  far  into  the  country. 

Aboikt  the  time  the  English  had  detfvmined  on  the  subjuoation  of  the 
Pequots,  Rof^  WUliama  -wrote  to  Oovemor  PFnUkrop  of  AussaohufettS^ 
giving  him  important  directions  how  thev  should  proceed  to  advantage, 
and  what  was  very  important  then,  gave  the  following  mde  draft  of  tMr 
eoontry : — 

Rhrer  Claniuhtioat.T 

O  ft  fort  of  the  Niantaijixit**  mm,  eonfMerate  wMi  tiie  PM|iiti. 
Mohiganie  River. 

OhMB- 1  I  }  I  owaake^tf  tto 
Q  Weinihaalu,  where  swamp  |  j  ]  f  3  ok  4  nujes  firom 

SaaaanUf  the  chief  saehim,  ia. 

Mis-  O  ^^^1  where  it  Mamt^jXX  another  ehief  laohiiB* 

River. 

Nayan-  Q  taquit,**  where  is  VTepUeammok  and  ooviHeildi 

River. 

•Narrative,!.  116. 

t  We  believe  this  name  meant  Oray  foxes f  hence  Gray-foz  Indians,  or  Peqaots. 

1  Hist.  New  England,  33. 

6  See  his  Collections  in  1  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  147.  ||  lb. 

fr  Connecticut.       **  Niantick.       ft  A  name  signifying  an  OwP*  nest.    Same  Utter* 

tt  Probably  Mononotto, 


cbap.  vi.]  of. the  i^quot  natkmi.  1^ 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  WUliama  urges  the  necesnty  of  employiDg 
faithful  guides  for  the  EDglish  forces;  ^^as  shall  be  best  liked  of  [to]  be 
tfkeu  along  to  direet,  especially  two  Pequtd ;  viz.  Wequash,  [whose  name 
signified  a  swan,]  and  WutkuJcquiackomminj  valiant  men,  especially  the 
latter,  who  have  lived  these  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggonticks, 
and  know  every  pass  and  passage  amongst  them,  who  desire  armor  to 
enter  their  houses." 

The  Pequots  having,  for  a  long  time,  exercised  their  power  without 
restraint  amoug  their  countrymen,  according  to  the  custom  of  savage 
nations,  which  was  a  r^A^  always  assumed  by  the  strongest,  and  yet  too 
much  the  case  with  those  nations  calling  themselves  civilized,  extended, 
therefore,  the  same  carriage  towards  the  English  as  to  the  rest  of  their 
neighbor — killiog  such  as  came  in  their  way,  who -refused  a  bomplianee 
with  their  demands.  Captains  iS%one,  JSTorion  and  Oldhaan^  were  succes- 
sively murdered  bv  them,  in  and  about  Connecticut  River.  The  Engli^ 
could  get  no  sadsiaction  of  them,  and  being  assured  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Narragansets,  determined  to  subdue  them,  parly  ia  the  summer  of 
1637,  forces  from  Connecticut,  under  Captain  John  Mason^  and  from 
Massachusetts,  under  Captain  lisniej  jSSoug'Uon,  were  sent  on  this  desien., 
A  part  of  the  Massachusetts  forees  onlv,  under  Captain  UnderhiUj  vmo 
Mras  before  stationed  at  Saybrook  fort,  shared  in  the  taking  of  the  strong 
fort  of  Sasacums,  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present ' 
town  of  Groton,  Connecdcut.  The  English  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the. 
25th  of  May ;  and  on  the  26th,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encom- 
passed it,  and  began  a  furious  attack.  The  Mohegans  and  Narragansets 
discovered  great  fear  on  approaching  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that 
the  English  would  dare  to  attack  it.  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  was  situated.  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  being 
abandoned  by  them,  and,  making  a  halt,  sent  for  Unccu^  who  led  the  Mo- 
hegans, and  Wequashj  their  pilot,  who  was  a  fugitive  Pequot  chief,*  and 
lurged  them  not  to  desert  him,  but  to  follow  him  at  any  distance  they 
pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the  English  they  dared  not 
fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  ti^  themselves  would  fight.  Mageln 
told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen  would  fight  or  not 
Notwithstanding  d^eir  boas^gs,  they  could  not  overcome  the  terror 
which  the  name  of  Scusacua  had  inspired  in  them,  and  they  kept  at  a  safo 
^tistance,  until  the  fight  was  over ;  but  as9isted  considerably  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Pequots,  in  the  retreat  from  the  fort ; — ^for  the  Pequots,  - 
on  recovering  fi'om  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  considerable  body, 
and  fought  the  confederates  for  many  miles. 

The  English  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  companies, . 
one  led  by  Masons  and  the  other  by  UnderhUL  The  Indians  were  all> 
within  their  fort,  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was 
the  first  notice  they  had  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  yet  very  few 
knew  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  of  the  foe. 
The  fort  had  two  entrances  at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  party  of 
English  were  led,  sword  in  hand.  ^  Wamix  /  ttfonvx  P^  was  the  cry  of 
Sa8sacu8*a  men  ;  and  such  was  their  surprise,  that  they  made  very  feeble 
resistance.  Having  only  their  own  missile  weapons,  they  could  do  nothing 
at  hand  to  hand,  with  the  English  broad-swords.    They  wero  pursued 

*The  same,  it  is  believed,  elsewhere  called  Waquash  Cook;  ''which  Weauashf  (says 
Dr.  /.  Mather,)  was  by  birth  a  sachem  of  that  place,  [where  Sassacus  Uvea,]  but  upou 
some  disf^t  received,  he  went  from  the  Peciuots  to  tiie  Narragansets,  and  oeca^e  a 
chief  captaun  under  Mianturmotnoh."    Relation,  74. 

f  Allen* i  History  of  the  Pequot  War.  It  signified,  Englishmen!  Englishmen.*  In 
Maton's  history,  it  is  written  ihoanux.  Alien  merely  copied  from  Mason,  with  a  few 
guch  variations. 


]JBi  OP  THE  PBOUOT  WAR.  [Boos  WL 

ixDm'Wigwani  to  twigvmm,'And  slaughtered  in  every  secret  fdace.  Wo* 
meniaDd  chiliken  wet*eeucttotpiece8,-whileeud6avoriagio  hide  themaelvav 
in  and  uuder  theinbeds.  At  length 'iii^  was  set  in  the  mats  that  covered 
the  wigwatus, 'Wiiiah  furiously  i  spread  overtbe  whole  fort,  and  the  dead 
aiHl  dying  were  together,  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  bad  formed 
a  >cifBumferenee  *  upon  the :  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  fly. 
Many  ascended  the  pickets  to  escape  the  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  • 
thosei  stationed  ifor  'that  'puvpose.  About  600  peisons  were  supposed  to 
hare  perished  fn>this  iight ;  or  iperhaps  I  should  say,  ihassacre.*  There 
were t but  two  Enfflish  4cil]cd,  and  about  20  wounded.  Sassaeug  himself 
was  in  another  rart,'ssid  being  informed  of  the  ravages  of  the  Elnglish, 
destreyed  hia  habitations,  and,  with  about  80  olhens,  fled  to  the  MohawJos^ 
who  treacherously 'beheaded  him. 

I  Notwithstanding  the* great  skngfater  at  Mtstick,  there  were  great  num-^ 
bers of  Pequotsin  the  eountry,>wno were  hunted  frem swamp  to  swanap, 
and  their  numbera  thidned'oouttaiially,  until  a  reninaot  promised  to  appear 
no  more  as  a  uflAiso. 

The  English,  under'^ptaintiSSEo^g/kton,came  into  Pequot  River  about  a 
fortnight  «3ter  the  'Mistick  fight,  aim  assisted  in  the  work  of  then*  exter- 
mination. After  bis  arrival  jn  the  enemy's  oountry,  'he  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  as .  fdllows : — "  By  this  pinnace,  you  shail 
receive  48  or  50  women  and  children,  unless  there  stay  any  here  to  be 
helpful,  &c.  '  Concerning  which,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that 
is  tne  fiiirest  and  largest  mat  J  saw  amongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  givea 
arcoate  to  cloathe  her.  -It  is  my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  may 
stand  with  your  good  liking,  else  not.  There  is  a  little  squaw  that  stewaid 
Cttlaeui  desireth,  to  whom  he  hath  given  a  coate.  Lieut.  Dantnpori  also 
desireth  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  that  hath  three  strokes  upon  her  stomachy 
thus:  —  III  4~*  '^®  desireth  her,  if  it  will  stand  vrith  your  good  liking. 
jSkeomoa,  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young> little  squaw,  which  I  know  not. 

'^At  present,  Mr.  Hayruesy  Mr,  Jjaimo,  Captain  Miuon^  and  30  men  aie 
witli  QB  in  Pequot 'River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  joine  in  seeing  what 
we*  can  do  against  tSSoMoeur,  and  another  great  eKgeanotey  Mmowathtek^ 
[ManoHoUo.]  Here  is  yet  good  wofk  to  be  done,  and  how  dear  it  will 
cost  is  unknown.  Saeaatus  is  resolved  to  sell  his  Me,  and  so  the  other 
with  their  companv,  asdear  as  they  can."! 

.Perhaps  it  will  be  judged  that  Stottghien  was  looking  more  after  the 
pmfit  arising  from  the  sale  of  <  captives,  than  for  warrioni  to  flght  with, 
indeed,  Mason^s  account  does  not  give 'him  mueh^credit. 

There  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  )the  part  ef  Uncas,  CofMHiictif, 
Jlliimtannoms^and<Mnim<,  and  perhaps  Qtfoer  ohiefe,  to  screen  the  poor, 
denounced  and  flyinpp  Pequote,  who<had<eseaped  the  flames  and  swonAs 
of  the  English  in  their  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  correspondence  about 
these  sachems'  harboring  them,* between  R,  WiUiama  and  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  is  preserved  in  the  MassaehusectsCoUebtions;  mm  wfaioii 
it  appears  that  Massachusetts  bad  requested  Mr.  WUHams  to  explain  So 
the  chiefs  tlie  consequences  to  be  depended  upon,  if 'they  did  not  strictly 
observe  their  agreement  in  regar^i  to  the  fugitive  Pequots.  CHatkX  carrieu 
to  Mr.  Williams  a  letter  from  tlie  Massachusetts  governor  upon  thisisub-^ 
ject.  After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  far  as  he  was'aMe,hcan9w«red, 
that  he  went  with  Otash^  to  the  Nanhiggontieks,  ai)d  having  get  Canoum* 
CU8  and  ARantunnomiL,  vrith  their*  council,  together,  I  acquainted  them 

*  "  It  was  supposed/'  says  Maiherj  **  that  oo  less  than  500  or  600  Pequot  souls  w^re 
braagfat  down  to  bell  that  day.''  Reialion,^!,  We  in  eharity  suppose  that  by  hell  the  docl^tf 
o^ly  meant  death. 

t  Maiiuscripi  letter  of  Captain  Stoughion,  on  file  among  our  state  papers., 

t  Yotaiuk,MT.  WUUamt writes  his qame. 
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^th  fully  with  the  oometitl»of  your  l^tter^  hath  grieumMtmand  (kteaknUun  ; 
aad>to  derooustrate^.I  produced  tb6  copy  of  we  league^  .(which  Mr.  [Sir 
Bknry])  Vami  sent  me^);  and^  with  bmaluBg'  of. a  atimw'  m-  twot  on  thnM 
piaB«8,  ,L  shawed  tbeiu  >  w^at  they*  badr  done." 

lihefse  chi^ft'gftve  Mn,  WUIUum  to  ujide]nBtaiid,.tbat<wh«fti  Mr;  .Governor 
QndarsMiod.  vrhBt  they- had*  to  say,  he  would,  be-seitiafied  with  their  eoitt- 
diuct;  that  they  did i  not  wish  to  make  trouble^  but:  they  ^ctndd  rtUk 
mBmnf\ptarlkfdaitswhm'ein  ^  English  had>  hrohm  their  jpromtfes,"  dinoeithe 

.  Iti'  regard  to  8oin«  squaws  that  bad  escaped  froffi  die  English,  Canonmu9 
sbid*  he  had  not  seenany,  but  beard  of  some,  and  immediately  ordered 
them  to  be  caixiedi  bach  again^  and  had  not  since  heard  of  Ihem,  but 
would  now  have  the  countrysearob^  for  them,  to  satisfy,  tbe  ffovemor. 

MiantunnomakaeiAd.  he  had  never  heard  of  but  six^  nor  saw  but  four  of 
tksm ;  whichjbeisig:  b|t)u^  tohim,  he  was  angry,  and^  asked  those  wftw 
brought  them,  why  they  did  not  carry  them  to  Mn  WtUiami,  that  he  might 
conrey  the  m ;  to  the  Engiaslut  They  told  hint  the-  squaws  .were  lame,  and 
«ouldl  not  go ;.  upom  which  JikmbmMmoh  sent.  tD  Mn.  fffiRiami  to  ooaose 
and  take  them*  Mr.  ff^iamB  couid  not  attend  to  it,  and.  in  his.  turn 
oidbited^Bainitaumojnohto  do  it,  whoi  said  he  was  bosyand  could  not;  ^av 
indeed*  he  was,  (says  WitUanu;)  in  a  strange  kind  of  solemnity,  whareiB 
the  saohims  eat.nothing  butut:  night,  and  ail  the  natnPB»<n>imd  aboutftln 
country  were  feastedi"'   In  ithe  mean •  time  the'  squaws  eaaaped. 

MiaTdimnotnok  said  he  was  soiry  that  tlie<  governor  should  thicdB  h» 
Wanted  these  squaws^  fbit  b»  did  not  Mr.  WUtiams  told,  him  he  knew  of 
his  sending  for  one.  OiR  this  char^  hn  fainly  elMurad  hitaselfyvsa^ffytie 
one  sent  for  was  not' for  himself  butr  fov^TSmstim/imf  "wbm  was  lying' lame 
at  his  house  f  that  Sassanum!  fellintfaens'  in  Jm  way  toiPequt,  whiither»liB 
had  been  sent  by  the  goyeroor.  The  sqoww  he  wanted>  was  a;  sacfaenAi 
daughter,  who  had  been;  a  partioular*  friend:  of  MdLnihinnomeh  daring 
his  life-time;  therefore,  in  kindosss-  tot  his  dead-  fiAend^  he  wished- to 
ransom  her. 

Moreover,  J^Bm^nmomoh  said,  h»  and  hi»  people  wsm  true  '<to  the 
English  in  life  or  death,"  and  byt  for  which)  he  sstdy  Okase  [Urdau]  and 
faiS' Mobiganeucks  had  long  since  proved-  folse^  as  he  still  feared  thay 
would.  For,  he  said,  they  had  neven  found  a  Fequot^  and.added,.  ^  ChenoA 
au8$^%»don^Mamuek8f^  that  is,  *^I^^  ever  fKeods  dealso  witb>  friends 9" 
Mr.  Williams  requiring  more  partieuiav  explaiMitioa^  Mkmtunno7tioh:faim- 
eeeded:-^ 

**  My  brother,  Yotaash,  had  seized  upon  PtUtaquppuunck,  Quame,  and  20 
Pequots,  and  60  squaws ;  they  killed  three  and  bound  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  night.  Then  they  sent  for  the  EngUsb,  and  delivered  them 
in  the  morning  to  them.  I  came  by  land,  accordhig  to  promise,  with  200 
men,  killing  10  Pequots  by  the  way.  I  desired  to  see, the  great  sachem, 
Putktquppuunckj  whom  my  brother  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  Eng- 
lish houses,  but  the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I 
durst  not  come  near  the  door." 

Mr.  WiUiama  told  him  they  did  noli  ktkow  hioBy  else  thegit  wmild>  nse^;  but 
Jt^Bmtbmnonuk  answered^  **  All' my  company  were^idisbeactenedvaiid  tk^f 
ail,  snd  Ctd^umoquene^  desired  to  be  gone."'  Besid^  he  said, "  two^  mif 
BMO,  WagonchokuH  and:  Maunamoh  \MBihamioh]  were  their  guides  H> 
Sesquanktt,  from  the  lirer^s  moUthw"  Upon  whioli^  M/Ti.fVUliams  addsvio 
the  governor :  ^  Sir,  I  dare  not  ;8tir  eoals^  hut  Ii  saiiri  than  tear  miiehi.dittf^ 
gsrM  bj^  many.!'  ■• 

*  Probably  the  same  mentioned  aAcrwards.  He  might  h^vebeen  ihe  fanipusijy^ 
0tttiatnonf  or  his  brother  Romtand.  '\ 

fP«rhapft  WMhffwnMta;ot  WkhgMUaMil.,  •     /  . 
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Mr.  WQUdfM  told  the  sachems  **  they  received  Pequts  and  wampom 
iifithout  Mr.  Goyemor's  coQsent,  Cawnounieus  replied,  that  althougn  he 
and  MiantunMmu  bad  paid  many  hundred  fathom  of  wampum  to  their 
soldiers,  as  Mr.  Governor  did,  yet  he  had  not  received  one  yard  of  beads 
nor  a  Pequt.  Nor,  saith  Mkniunnmn'iu  did  I,  but  one  small  present  from 
four  women  of  Long  Island,  which  were  no  Pequts,  but  of  that  isle,  being 
afraid,  desired  to  put  themselves  under  my  protection." 

The  Pequot  war  has  generally  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all 
good  men,  since.  To  exterminate  a  people  before  they  had  any  oppor* 
tunity  to  become  enlightened,  that  is,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
reason  of  other  usages  towards  their  fellow  beings  than  those  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  up,  is  a  great  cause  of  lamentation ;  and  if  it  provea 
any  thinir,  it  proves  that  great  ignorlince  and  barbarism  lurked  in  the 
hearts  of  their  exterminators.  We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  re- 
mark the  great  body  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  the 
charge  of  such  barbarism. 

In  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the  year  1647,,it  is  men- 
~tioned  that  ^  Mr.  John  Winikrop  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land 
at  Niantic  by  purchase  from  the  Indians,  save  in  to  the  commissioners  a 
petition  in  those  words : — ^  Whereas  I  had  the  land  of  Niantick  by  a  deed 
of  gift  and  purchase  from  tlie  sachem  [Sassacus]  before  the  [Pequot] 
wars,  I  desire  the  commissioners  will  be  pleased  to  confirm  it  unto  me, 
>and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of  English  and  Indians  according  to  the 
equity  of  the  case.'"  WinUirop  had  no  writing  from  Saaaacus,  and  full 
ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  transaction,  but  I)romatuahy  WcmAenmatke 
and  AnJtuppo  testified  some  time  after,  that  ^  upon  their  knowledge  nefbre 
the  wars  were  acainst  the  Pequots,  Soisacua  their  sachem  of  Niantic  did 
call  them  and  all  his  men  together,  and  told  that  he  was  resolved  to  give 
his  country  to  the  governor's  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  lived  then  at 
Pattaquassat  alias  Connecticut  RiveHs  mouth,  and  all  his  men  declared 
themselves  willing  therewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  Pattaquas- 
sets,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  granted  all  his  country 
to  ham  the  said  governor's  son,  and  said  he  was  his  good  friend,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  send  some  English  thither  some  tinoe  hereafter.  More* 
over,  he  told  him  he  bad  received  coats  from  him  for  it,  which  they  saw 
him  bring  home."  This  was  not  said  by  those  Indians  themselves,  but 
several  English  said  they  heard  ikan  aay  so.  The  commissioners,  however, 
set  aside  his  claim  with  considerable  appearance  of  independence. 

Dr.  Dunghi  thus  closes  his  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots  ^^ 


"  Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  tear 

That  steals,  impassioned,,  o'er  a  nation's  doom. 
To  me,  each  twi^  from  Adara^s  stock  is  near, 
And  sorrows  fall  upon  an  Indian's  tomh." 

Orttnjield  HUly  p.  104, 105. 


Another,  already  menticmed,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  Saaaaewy 
MononcUo,  Huhhard  calls  him  a  ^  noted  Indian,"  whose  wife  and 
children  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  English,  and  as  'Mt  was  known  to  be 
by  her  mediation  that  two  English  maids,  (that  were  taken  away  from 
Weathersfield,  upon  Connecticut  River,|  were  saved  from  death,  in  le- 
•qttittal  of  whose  pity  and  humanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was 
not  only  granted  her,  but  she  was  in  special  recommended  to  the  care  of 
'Gov.  Wmthrop,  of  Massachusetts."  Mononotto  fled  with  Saasacus  to  the 
Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several  more  chiefs.  He  was  not  killed 
by  them  aM-Saaaaeua  was,  but  escaped  from  them  wounded,  and  probably 


Chap.  YI-l  MONONQTro.^-^ASSASSINNAHON.  1€9 

died  by  the  hands  of  his  En^ish  enemies.    He  is  t)iU8  mentioned  by  Got. 
WoUoU^  in  his  poem  upon  WinUurop^a  agency,  &c. 

"*  Prince  Mbnonotto  sees  his  sauadrons  fly, 
And  on  our  general  having  nxed  his  eye, 
Rage  and  revenge  his  spirits  quickening, 
He  set  a  monal  arrow  in  the  string/  "  * 

The  first  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  already  been  noticed.  It  was 
ambng  the  "people  of  MorumoUOj  that  the  Epglish  "caused  the  blood ,  of  a 
Pequot  to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to 
excuse  the  murder  of  a  Pequot  than  an  Englishman.  The  English  had 
injured  the  Indians  of  Block  Island  all  in  their  power,  which  it  seems 
did  not  satisfy  them,  and  they  next  undertook  to  make  spoil  upon  them 
in  their  own  country  upon  Connecticut  River.  "  As  they  were  sailing  up 
the  river,  says  Dr.  /.  Mather,  many  of  the  Pequots  on  both  sides  or  the 
river  called  to  them,  desirous  to  know  what  was  their  end  in  coming 
thither."*  They  answered,  that  they  desired  to  speak  with  Sasaacus; 
being  told  that  Scuscums  had  gone  to  Long  Island,  they  then  demanded  that 
MononoUo  should  appear,  and  they  pretended  he  was  from  home  also. 
However,  they  went  on  shore,  and  demanded  the  murderers  of  Capt 
Stone,  and  wfere  told  that  if  they  would  wait  they  would  send  for  them, 
and  that  MononoUo  would  come  in  the  mean  time.  But  very  wisely,  the 
Pequots,  meanwhile,  *^  transported  their  goods,  women  and,  children  to 
another  place."f  One  of  them  then  told  the  English  that  Mononotto 
would  not  come.  Then  the  Enelish  began  to  do  what  mischief  thev 
could  to  them,  and  a  skirmish  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed^ 
and  an  Englishman  was  wounded«"|. 

The  name  of  Mononotto^s  wife  appears  to  have  been  Wincumhone.  She 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  ofMononotto,  as  she  was  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  disinterestedly  as  Pocahontas 
saved  that  of  Capt.  Smith.  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  with  the 
Pequotsj  and  to  recover  ^me  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up 
on  their  lands.  Two  of  the  English  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into 
the  sachem's  wiffwam  and  demanded  the  horses.  The  Indians  within  slily 
absented  themselves,  and  Wincumhone,  knowing  their  intention,  told  him 
to  fly,  for  the  Indians  were  making  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely, 
escaped  to  the  boat,  being  followed  by  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

Cassasainnamon  was  a  noted  Pequot  chief,  of  whom  we  have  some 
account  as  early  as  1659.  In  that  year  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  limits 
of  Southerton,  since  called  Stonington,  in  Connecticut,  and  several  Eng- 
lish were  sent  to  settle  the  difficulty,  which  was  concerning  the  location 
of  Wekapauge.  "For  to  help  us,*(they  say,)  to  understand  where  We- 
kapauge  is,  we  desired  some  Poquatucke  Indians  to  go  with  us."  Cos- 
aaaainnamon  was  one  who  assisted.  They  told  the  English  that  "  Caahch 
waaaet,  (the  governor  of  Wekapauge,)  did  charge  them  that  they  should 
not  go  any  £rther  than  the  east  side  of  a  little  swamp,  near  the  east  end 
of  the  first  great  pond,  where  they  did  pitch  down  a  stake,  and  told  us, 
[the  Englishl]  that  Caahawaaaet  said  that  that  very  place  was  Wekapauge ; 
said  that  he  said  it  and  not  them ;  and  if  they  shoufd  say  that  Wekapau^ 
did  go  any  filirther,  Caahawaaaet  would  be  angrv."  Caahaiwaaaet  after  this 
had  confirmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  ^000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Pequot  country,  widi  d^e  provision  that  they  continued  subjects  of  Mbb- 

-       ■  I    ll.ll         If ■    ,    11.         M  I    I        ■      I         IL  ■  If \ 

•  RelaUon,  41  t  Ibid. 

I  Ibid.    Capt.  Lion  QwrdentTf  who  had  some  men  in  thii  afiair,  givet  quite  a  diier- 
Mtaecoimt.    See  life  of  KnUthawioqmn,  aliai  Kut^maJkm* 
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sachusetts,  and  should  ^not  sell  or  alienate  the  said  lands,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  any  English  man  or  men,  without  the  court's  approbation.*' 

The  neck  of  l^d  called  Quinicuntauge  was  claimed  by  both  parties, 
but  Cassassinnamon  said  that  when  a  whale  was  some  time  before  cast 
ashore  there,  no  one  disputed  Cttshawassefs  claim  to  it,  which  it  is  believed 
settled  the  question :  CiuihawcLsset  was  known  generally  by  the  name  of 
Harmon  Garret.* 

We  next  meet  with  Cassaasinnamon  \n  Philip's  war,  in  which  he  com- 
manded a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accompanied  Capt  Deniaon  in  his 
successful  career,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Canonchet,\ 

In  November,  1651,  Cassaasinnamon  and  eight  others  executed  a  sort 
of  an  agreement  ^  with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  afterward  called  JVetr 
Jjondon*  What  kind  of  agreement  it  ^as  we  are  not  told.  His  name 
was  subscribed  Casesymamon.  Among  the  other  names  we  see  Ohba- 
cMckwood,  JSttesQViweigun  alias  Daniel^  Vxdchdmaquin  and  Mahmawcmbam. 
Cassassinnamon,  it  is  said,  signed  **in  his  own  behalf  and  the  behalf  of  the 
rest  of  Nameeag  Indians.'^ . 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

Of  the  Praying  or  Christian  Indians  in  New  England. 

It  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  as  all  experience  has  shown,  to  cause 
any  people  to  abandon  a  belief  or  faith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on 
which  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  act.  The 
riiOst  ignorant  people  must  be  convinced,  that  many  effects  which  they 
veitness  are  produced  by  obvious  causes ;  but  there  are  ^  many  others 
for  which  they  cannot  discover  a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any 
natural  cause  for  them  at  once.  And  notwithstanding  that,  from  day  to 
day,  causes  are  developing  themselves,  and  showing  them,  that  many 
results  which  they  had  viewed  as  proceeding  from  a  super  natural  cause 
hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural  one,  and  which,  when  discovered, 
appeared  perfectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  the  want  of  the  means  of  investiga- 
tion, they  wOuld  be  looked  upon  as  miraculous.  These  fkcts  have  been 
more  than  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to  cause  them  to  look  upon 
the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  that,  in  due  time,  they  would  unfold 
themselves  also;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any  agent  to  perform  but 
nature  itaeKi  When  the  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  by  reason,  or  the 
light  of  science,  from  his  strong  hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in  other  words, 
superstition,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fall,  into  the  opposite  extreme,  to 
which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly  say, 
what  once  appeared  past  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plain, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  will  be 
disclosed  of  a  like  character,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum^  as  before. 

It  so  happens,  that  in  attempting  to  substitute  one  fiuth  for  another,  in  the 
minds  of  Indians,  that  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstra^ 
tion  than  the  one  already  possessed  by  them ;  for  their  manner  of  trans- 
netting  things  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as 
will  be  elsewhere  observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thing  false  should  be 
handed  down  from  their  aged  matrons  and  sires,  could  not  be  for  a  mo- 
BMBt  beltevod ;  and  hence,  that  ike  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be 

*  Several  manuscript  doounenti.  f  Hubbard, 

t  I  Col.  Mate.  Hut.  8oe.  k. iOl 
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credited^  inetead  of  what  they  bad  heard  from  day  to  day  from  their 
youth  up,  from  those  who  could  have  do  possible  motive  to  deceive  them, 
could  not  be  expected ;  and  therefore  no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment 
that  the  gospel  has  met  with  so  few  believers,  among  the  Indians.  All 
this  aside  mm  their  dealers  in  mysteries,  the  powwows,  conjurers  or 
priests,  ms  they  are  variously  denominated,  whose  office  is  healing  the 
sick,  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by  charms  and  unintel- 
ligible mummery.  These  characters  took  upon  themselves,  also,  the  im- 
portant affair  of  determining  the  happiness  each  was  to.  enjoy  after  death ; 
assuring  the  brave  and  the  virtuous  that  they  should  go  to  a  place  of  per- 
petual spring,  where  game  in  the  greatest  plenty  abounded,  and  every  thing 
that  the  most  perfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in  any  other 
religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be  slow  in 
gaining 'Credence  ? 

Considerations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  in  upon  us,  and  cause  us 
not  to  wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  New  England,  so  little  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among 
the  Indians.  The  great  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them  by  inter- 
preters must  have  been  slow  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  must  be  considered, 
also,  that  a  great  length  of  time  must  have  been  consumed  before  any  of 
these  could  perform  their  office  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  the  Indian 
language  being  unlike  every  other,  and  bearing  no  analogy  to  any  Icnown 
tongue  whatever;  and  then,  the  peculiar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be 
considered  ;  their  long  delays  before  they  would  answer  to  any  proposi- 
tion ;  but  more  than  all,  we  have  to  consider  the  natural  distrust  that 
must  necessarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  eveiy  people,  at  the  sudden  influx 
of  strangers  among  them.  When  any  new  theory  was  presented  to  their 
minds,  the  first  questions  that  would  present  themselves,  would  roost  un- 
questionably be.  What  are  the  reed  motives  of  this  new  people  ? — ^Do  they 
really  love  as,  as  they  pretend  ? — ^Do  they  reaUy  love  one  another  ?  or  do 
they  not  live,  many  of  them,  upon  one  another.? — Is  not  this  new  state  of 
things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  us,  and  in  time  to 
enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions  ? — Does  it  not  appear  that 
these  strangers  are  ftill  of  selftshness,  and,  therefore,  have  every  motive 
which  that  passion  gi^es  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — Hence,  we  repeat, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  sq  slow 
progress  among  the  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearly  all  the  royal 
charters  and  patents  issued  for  British  North  America  was  the  Christian- 
izing of  the  Indians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  the  task  on  arriving  here ; 
where  wants  of  every  kind  required  nearly  all  their  labors,  few  could  be 
found  willing  to  finego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  present- 
ed so  many  difficulties.  Adventurers  were  those,  generally,  who  emigrat- 
ed with  a  view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  instead  ot  that  of  others. 

At  length  Mr.  John  MiU^  seeing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  effected 
throagfa  the  medium  of  his  own  language,  resolved  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himf«elf  to  their  service.  According- 
ly he  hired*  an  oldf  Indian,  named  Job  JStesvJUm^  to  live  in  his  family, 
and  to  teach  him  his  language.  When  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous 
ta^  which  he  did  in  <<a  few  months,"^  he  set  out  upon  his  fii*st  attempt ; 
having  given  notice  to  some  Indians  at  JVbfia7t/um^||  since  Newton,ir  of 

—  ■  *— ^^^^i*^^— ♦— ■  M     I        ■    II     1   ■  —  ■!   Mi  I   lifc  *■■■  —■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  I  -■  ■      |H^— ^M— —  ■■■■M»  I  ■■^^■■-  J  lll.^i^ 

•  Neal,  HiH.  N.  Eng,  i,  222.  +  N.  Eng.  Biog.  DicUonarv,  ar<.  Eliot. 

X  See  p.  57  of  tliis  book,  anU.  $  Neal,  liist.  N.  Eng.  i.  123. 

0  <<  Near  Waterlown  mill,  upon  the  souUi  side  of  Charles  River,  about  four  or  five 
■u'les  from  his  own  house,  [in  Roxbury,]  where  lived  at  that  time  WoJHuif  one  of  their 
principal  men,  and  some  Indians  with  him."     Gookiitf  (Hist.  Col.)  168. 

IT  Nonantum,  or  Noonatomen,  signified  a  place  ofrefokingf  or  refoicing,  Netfl,i-  21& 
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his  intention.  With  three  others  be  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time, 
28  October,  1646.  Waanthon^  whose  name  signified  unmi^  ^  a  wise  and 
grave  man,  though  no  Sachem,  with  five  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some 
distance  fh>m  their  wigwams,  and  bidding -them  welcome,  conducted 
them  into  a  large  apartment,  where  a  great  number  of  the  natives  were 
gathered  together,  to  hear  this  new  doctrine."|  After  prayers,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  Mr.  £^io<  informcKl  them  ^  of  the 
dreadful  corse  of  God  that  would  fall  upon  all  those  that  brake  them: 
He  then  told  them  who  Jt»\M  Christ  was,  where  he  was  now  gone,  and 
how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in  flaminff  fire.*' 

After  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  the  Indians  had  liberty  to 
ask  any  questions  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one 
stood  up  and  asked.  How  he  cotdd  know  Jesus  Christ  f — ^Another,  Whtfher 
Englishmen  were  ever  so  ignorant  qfhim  as  ike  Indians  f — A  third,  Whdher 
Jesus  Christ  cotdd  understand  j^rayers  in  Indian^ — ^Another,  Hoko  there 
could  be  an  image  of  God,  since  it  was  forbidden  in  ilie  second  command' 
meni  f — Another,  frhether,  accord/ing  to  the  second  commandment^  the  child 
must  styfer,  though  he  he  good,  for  the  sins  of  its  parents  ? — ^And  lastly,  How 
all  the  world  became  fuU  of  people,  if  th^  were  aU  once  drowned  in  the  flood  f 

The  second  meetmg  was  upon  11  I^veniber,  following.  Mr.  Eliol  met 
the  Indians  again,  and  after  catechising  the  children,  and  preaching  an 
hour  to  the  congregation,  heard  and  answered,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing questions. — How  the  English  came  to  differ  so  muck  from  the  Indians  in 
their  knowledge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  had  aU  at  flrst  btU  one 
father  f — Another  desired  to  know.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  sea  water 
was  salt  and  river  water  fresh  ? — And  another,  That  if  the  water  was  higher 
than  the  earth,  how  it  happened  that  it  did  not  overflow  it$ 

The  third  meeting  took  place  soon  after,  namely,  on  26  of  the  same 
month,  but  was  not  so  well  attended.  The  powwows  and  sachems  had 
dissuaded  some,  and  by  threats  deterred  others  from  meeting  upon  such 
occasions^  Still  there  were  considerable  numbers  that  got  attached  to 
Mr.  Eliot,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  Wampas,  *^a  wise  and  sage  Indian," 
and  two  others,  with  some  of  his  children,  came  to  the  English.  He  de- 
su^d  that  these  might  be  educated  in  the  Christian  faith.  At  the  next 
meeting  all  the  Indians  present  *^  ofTei'ed  their  children  to  be  catechised 
and  instructed  by  the  English,  who  upon  this  motion  resolved  to  set  up  a 
school  among  them." 

Mr.  Eliot,  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  seems  well  to  have  understood, 
that  something  beside  preaching  was  necessary  to  reform  the  lives  of  the 
Indians ;  and  that  was,  their  civilization  by  educatibn.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  his  noted  sayings  was.  The  Indians  must  be  civilized  cu  well  as,  if  not  in 
order  to  their  being,  Christiamzed,^  Therefi)re,  the  request  of  the  Indians 
at  Nonantnm  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  a  place  could  be  fixed  upon 
where  a  regular  settlement  should  be  made,  and  the  catechqmens  had 
shown  their  zeal  for  the  cause  by  assembling  themselves  there,  and  con- 
forming to  the  English  mode  of  living.  In  the  end  this  wais  agreed  upon, 
and  Natick  was  fixed  as  the  place  for  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code 
of  laws  was  set  up  and  agreed  to : — L  If  any  man  be  idle  a  week,  or  at 
most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay  five  shillings. — ^11.  If  any  unmarried  man 
shall  lie  with  a  young  woman  unmanied,  he  shall  nay  twenty  shillinga. — 

III.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife,  his  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him, 
and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of  justice  to  be  severely  punished^ — 

IV.  Every  young  man^  if  not  another's  servant,  and  if  unmarried,  shall  be 
compelled  to  set  up  a  wigwam,  and  plant  for  himself,  and  not  shift  up 

*  Waaban,  MagnaHaf  iii.  196.  t  Ibid. 

X  Day-breaking  of  the  Gospel  in  N.  Eng.,  in  Netdf  i.  233.  ^ 

\  Hutchinson,niBi.  Mass.  1. 163. 
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«iid  dowa  in  other  wigfirams. — V.  If  any  woman  shall  not  have  her  hair 
tied  up,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men's  hair,  she  shall  pay  five  shil- 
l;ng8i.-7-VI.  If  any  woman  shall  go  with  uaked  breasts,  she  shall  pay  two 
sbilliDgs. — vn.  AH  men  that  wear  long  locks  shaJl  pay  five  shillings. — 
VIII.  If  any  shall  kill  their  lice  between  their  teeth,  they  shall  pay  five 
ahillings. 

In  January  foNpwing  another  company  of  praying  Indians  was  estab- 
lished at  Concord ;  and  there  were  soon  several  other  places  where  meet- 
ings were  held  throughout  the  country,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narraganset.* 
Or  these,  Mr.  Eliot  Visited  as  many  and  as  often  as  he  was  able.  From 
Ihe  following  passage  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Winshw  of  Pli- 
mouth,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  hardships  he  underwent  in  his 
pious  labors.  He  says,  <*  I  have  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  from  the 
third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth,  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pull 
off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  con- 
tinue.   But  God  steps  in  and  helps."! 

The  chiefe  and  powwows  would  not  have  suflfered  even  so  much 
ground  to  have  been  gained  by  the  gospel,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in 
of  the  £nglish  power.  "  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,"  says  the  very 
good  historian,  Mr.  •/VeoZ,  ^  for  if  it  be  verv  difiicult  to  civilize  barbarous 
nations,  'tis  much  more  so  to  make  them  Christians :  AH  men  have  natu- 
rally a  veneration  for  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  prejudices  of 
educationi  are  insuperable  without-  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God." 

^The  Monhegtn  Indians  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  court's  obliging 
them  to  pray  to  God,  that  UnetUf  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  l£u*t- 
ford  to  protest  against  it.  Cutahamoqum,  another  sachem  came  to  the  In- 
dian lecture,  and  openly  protested  against  their  building  a  town,  telling 
the  English,  that  all  the  sachems  in  3ie  country  were  against  it*  He  was 
so  honest  as  to  tell  Mr.  Eliat  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians 
that  pray  to  God  do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formerly  they  did ;  which  was 
in  part  true,  for  whereas  before  the  sachen)  was  absolute  master  of  his 
subjects;  their  lives  and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal;  they  gave  him 
now  no  more  than  they  thought  reasonable ;  but  to' wipe  off  the  reproach 
that  Cuishamomdfi  had  laid  upon  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  pres- 
ent, told  Mr.  xUiot  what  they  had  done  for  their  sachem  the  two  last 
years,  leaving  him  to  judge  whether  their  prince  had  any  reason  to  com- 
plain." They  said  they  had  given  him  26  bushels  of  corn  at  one  time, 
and  6  at  another ;  that,  in  hunting  for  him  two  days,  they  had  kiHed  him 
15  deers ;  broke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land ;  made  him  a  great  wig- 
wam ;  ^  made  him  20  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and  two  rails  about  it ;" 
paid  a  debt  for  him  of  3£.  10s.  "  One  of  them  gave  him  a  skin  of  beaver 
of  two  pounds,  besides  many  days  works  in  planting  corn  altogether ;  yea, 
they  said  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  he  would  govern  t^em  justly 
by  the  word  of  God*  But  me  sachem  swelling  with  indignation,  at  this 
unmannerly  discourse  of  his  vassals,  turned  his  back  upon  the  company 
and  went  away  in  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  better  con- 
sideration, himself  turned  Christian  not  long  afler." 

Mr.  Eajwrience  Mayhew  met  with  similar  occurrences,  many  yeai's  after. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Narragansets,  he  sent  for  JVhtigret,  the  sachem,  and 
desired  of  him  leave  to  preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to 
go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  observed,  further,  that  some  of 
the  English  kept  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  dk^  dt  dll  M 
worship ;  so  that  if  his  people  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they 

•  Neal,  i.  226—290.  t  Magnalia,  iii.  196. 

i  This  Mfordy  when  ajiplied  to  the  edvcation  of  the  Indians  among  themselves,  is  to  be 
undeniood  in  an  opposite  sense  from  its  cnii^funon  acceptation  ;  thus,  (9  instruct  in  super- 
siftions  and  idolatry,  is  what  is  not  meant  by  education  ainoAj^Us. 
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could  not  tell  what  religion  to  be.  of.  J>/imgret  further  added,  that  Mr# 
Mcafluw  might  try  his  skill  fii-st  witli  the  Pequots  and  Mohegaos,  and  if 
they  submitted  to  the  Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  people  might, 
but  they  would  not  be  the  first.* 

Id  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Elioi  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  In- 
dian,! also  Baxter's  Call,  Mr.  Shepherd's  Sincere  Convert,  and  hi^ 
Sound  Believer^  beades  some  other  peHbrmances,  as  a  Grammar,  Psalter, 
Primers,  Catechisms,  the  Practice  of  Piety,  &c.§ 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  friend,  Dr.  C.  Mtdhar^  says 
oiElwCs  Bible.  "This  Bible,"  he  says,  "was  printed  here  at  our  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  from 
the  very  foundation  of  the  world."||  The  same  author  observes  that  **the 
whole  translation  was  writ  with  but  ome  pen,  which  pen  had  it  not  been 
lost,  would  have  certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon 
that  pen,  with  which  Holland^  writ  his  translation  ofPlutarchJ^ 

It  was  long  since  inquired,  "  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  sufifer- 
ing  produced? — ^Is  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaining? — ^Were  the  Indians  in 
reality  bettered  by  the  great  efforts  of  their  friends  ?"  "  Mr.  J3to^,"  says 
Dr.  Douglaas,  "  with  immense  labor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  into 
Indian.  It  was  done  with  a  good  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  reconed 
among  the  OHosontm  hominum  negoHa :  It  was  done  in  the  Natick  [Nip« 
muk]  language.  Of  the  Naticks,  at  present,  there  are  not  20  families  sub- 
sisting, and  scarce  any  of  these  can  read. — Cm  bono  .'"** 

By  the  accounts  left  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  after 
the  exertions  of  Elioty  Crookin,  Mayhew  and  others,  had  been  put  in  opera- 
tion, there  was  no  inconsiderable  progress  made  in  the  great  undertaking 
of  Christianizing  the  Indians.  Natick,  the  oldest  praying  town,  con- 
tained, in  1()74, 29  families,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  persons. 
The  name  Natick  signified  a  place  of  hills,  Waban  was  the  chief  man 
here,  **  who,"  says  Mr.  Gookxn^  **  is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  He  is  a 
person  of  great  prudence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  ex- 
cells  him." 

Pakeniitt,  or  Punkapaog,  ("  which  takes  its  name  from  a  sprint,  that 
riseth  out  of  red  earth,")  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  fami- 
lies, or  about  60  persons.  It  was  14  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  is  now 
included  in  Stouffhton.  The  Indians  here  removed  from  the  Neponset. 
Hassanamesit  is  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Grafton,  and  con- 
tained, like  ^he  second,  60  souls.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Marlborough, 
contained  about  50  people,  and  was  the  fourth  town.  Wamesit,  since 
included  in  Tewksbury,  the  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  land  in  Mer- 
rimack river,  and  contained  about  75  souls,  of  five  to  a  family.  Nasho- 
bah,  now  Littleton,  was  the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants. 
Magunkaquog,  now  Hopkinton,  signified  a  place  of  great  trees*  Here 
were  about  55  persons,  and  this  was  the  seventh  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  called  the 
new  praying  towns.  These  were  among  the  Nipmuks.  The  first  was 
Manchage,  since  Oxford,  and    contained  about  60  inhabitants.     The 

*  Neaps  N.  England,  i.  267.  t  See  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  57,  ante, 

t  Moore's  Life  Eliot,  144.  $  Magnolia,  b.  iii.  197.  ||  Ibid, 

f  Philemon  Holland  was  called  the  translator  general  of  his  age ;  he  wrote  several 
of  bis  translations  with  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  following  verses : 

With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grev  goose  quill  j 
A  pen  it  was,  when  1  it  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

Fuller's  WorOnesi  of  England, 
—  Douglass,  Hist.  America,  i.  11%,  noU.    See  also  Halket,  Hist.  Notes,  248,  &c 
OoiftfiaMM  wrote  about  1745. 
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second  was  about  six  miles  frdm  the  fint,  and  its  name  was  Cbabandc- 
ongkomun,  since  Dudley,  and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third 
was  Maanexit,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about 
100  fiouls.  The  fourth  was  Quantisset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  •  contain- 
ing hundred  persons  likewise.  Wabquissit,  the  fifth  town,  also  in  Wood- 
stock, (but  now  included  in  Connecticut,)  contained  150  souls/  Paka- 
choog,  a  sixth  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly  in  Ward,  also  con- 
tained a  hundred  people.  Weshakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventh,  contained 
about  75  persons.  Waeuntuff  was  also  a  praying  town,  included  now  by 
Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  people  there  is  not  set  down  by  Mr.  Oookm^ 
our  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  supposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  In- 
dians in  the  places  enumerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least 
probability,  that  even  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in 
Christianity^.  This  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year 
iiefore  Pkdip^s  war  began ;  and  how  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to 
their  profession  through  that  war?  That  event  not  only  shook  the  faith 
of  the  common  sort,  but  many  that  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  praying 
towns,  the  Indian  ministers  themselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  ibeir 
white  Christian  neighbors. 

At  the  close  of  PhxLip*s  war,  in  1677,  Mr.  Gookin  enumerates  "seven 
places  where  they  met  to  worship  Ood  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  at  No- 
natum,  at  Pakemit,  or  Punkapog ;  at  Cowate,  alias  the  Fall  of  Charles 
River,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelms- 
ford." There  were  at  each  of  these  places,  he  savs,  "a  teacher,  and 
schools  for  the  youth."  But  notwithstanding  they  had  occupied  seven 
towns  in  the  sprijig  of  1676,  on  their  return  from  imprisonment  upon  the 
bleak  islands  in  Boston  harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so 
many.  The  appearance  of  some  straggling  Mohawks  greatly  alarmed 
these  Indians,  and  they  were  glad  to  come  within  the  protection  of  the 
English ;  and  so  the  remote  towns  soon  became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the  v?ar, 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when 
it  was  proclaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns  and  go  by 
themselves  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Gookin  says,  at  one  time  there  were 
uhovJt  500  upon  the  islands;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the 
army,  and  other  ways,  (generally  such  as  were  indifferent  to  religion,) 
there  were  but  about  300  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  war, 
Mr.  Eliot  could  claim  but  fovr  towns !  viz.  **  Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wame- 
sit,  and  Chachaubunkkakowok." 

Before  we  pass  to  notice  other  towns  in  Pli month  colony,  we  will  give 
an  account  of^some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

Wavban  we  have  several  times  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  ac- 
count of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  Concord,  but 
at  the  time  Mr,  Eliot  bej^n  his  labors  he  resided  at  Nonantum,  since 
Newton.  At  Natik,  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efiicieiit  ofllcers 
until  his  death. 

When  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  Wavban  was 
made  a  ruler  of  fifly,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  follow- 
ing is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  warrant  which  he  issued  against  some  of  the 
transgressors.  **  Foti,  you  big  constable^  quick  you  catch  urn  Jeremiah  Oft- 
scow,  strong  you  hoitd  um,  safe  you  bring  urn,  afore  me,  Waban,  justice 
peaceT** 

A  Young  justice  asked  Wavhan  what  he  would  do  when  Indians  got 
drunk  and  quarrelled ;  he  replied, ''  Tie  um  aU  up,  and  whip  um  plaintiffs  and 
^okipuMfrndasd,  cmd  whip  um  witnessJ"  

*  AUen**  Biog.  Diet.  art.  Wabak. 
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We  ha^  not  learned  the  preciaB  time  of  ffauban^s  death,*  but  he  was 
certamly  alive  in  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and  we  think  in  1677«  For 
he  was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  OcL  1675,  and  was  among 
the  siek  that  returned  in  May,  1676 ;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  ^at 
he  was  one  that  recovered. 

PianMivhoy^  was  the  next  man  to  tt^aubotty  and  the  next  after  him  that 
received  the  ipospel.  At,  the  second  meeting  at  Nonantum  he  brought  a 
great  many  of  bis  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  When 
we  church  at  Hassanamesit  was  gathered,  he  was  called  to  be  a  ruler  in 
it.  When  that  town  was  broken  up  in  Phtlxp*s  war,  he  returned  again 
to  Natik,  where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  those  also  confined  to  Deer 
Island ;  hence  he  lived  until  after  the  war.  The  ruling  elder  of  Hassa- 
namesit, called  by  some  Piambaw,  was  the  same  person. 

John  iSjpeen  was  another  teacher,  coteinporaiy  with  Ptam&o,  and  like 
him  was  a  **  grave  and  pious  man.''  In  16d1,  Timothy  Dunght  of  Dedham 
sued  John  Speen  and  his  brother  Thomas^  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  o{  sixty 
pounds,  ana  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  them.  Tins  he  probably  did  with  safety,  as 
John  Speen  and  "  his  kindred"  owned  nearly  all  the  Natik  lands,  when 
the  Christian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  pos- 
session he  gave  up  freely,  to  be  used  in  common,  in  1650.  Notwithstanding 
*^  he  was  among  the  first  that  prayed  to  Qod"  at  Nonantum,  and  *'  was  a 
diligent  reader,^'  yet  he  died  a  drunkard ;  having  been  .some  time  before 
discarded  fi'om  the  church  at  Natik. 

PennahttmUt,  called  Capt  Josiah^  was  "  Marshal  General^  over  all  the 
praying  towns.  He  used  to  attend  the  courts  at  Natik ;  but  his  resi" 
dence  was  at  Nashobah. 

TukmewiUin  was  teacher  at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  brother,  .^naii^ea£ifi, 
ruler.  He  was,  according  to  Maj.  Gookinj  "  a  pious  and  able  man,  and 
apt  to  teach."  He  suflfered  exceedingly  in  PhUip^s  war ;  himself  and  his 
congregation,  together  with  those  of  the  two  praying  towns,  '^Magunkog 
and  Chobonekonhonom,"  having  been  enticed  away  by  PkUip^s  followers. 
His  father,  JVaoa«,  was  deacon  of  his  church,  and  among  the  number. 
Th6y,  however,  tried  to  make  their  escape  to  the  English  soon  after,  a^e- 
ably  to  a  plan  concerted  with  Joh  KattenanUy  when  he  was  among  Ph'dip'a 
people  as  a  spy ;  but,  as  it  happened,  in  the  attempt,  they  fell  in  with  an 
English  scout  under  Capt.  GMs,  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity ;  robbing  thein  of  every  thing  they  had,  even  the 
minister  of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  at  sacraments.  At  Marlljorough, 
though  under  the  protection  of  officers,  thej  were  so  insulted  and  abused, 
'*  especially  by  women,"  that  JkJcapeunUm^s  wife,  from  fear  of  being 
murdered,  escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  its  father.  With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two 
others.  The  others,  JVaotu  and  TukapeunUiny  with  six  or  seven  children, 
were  soon  after  sent  to  Deer  Island.  Jstaoaa  was  at  this  time  about  80 
years  old. 

Oonamog  was  ruler  at  Marlborough,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  the 
summer  of  1674.  His  death  ''  was  a  great  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  man,  and  the  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  place."  The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  family.  A  bam  containing 
corn  and  hay  was  burnt  at  Chelmsford,  by  some  of  the  war  party,  as  it 
proved  afterwards ;  but  some  of  the  violent  English  of  that  place  deter- 
mined to  make  the  Wamesits  suffer  for  it.  Accordingly  about  14  men 
armed  tliemselves,  and  under  a  pretence  of  scouting,  went  to  the  wigwams 
of  the  Wamesits,  and  ordered  them  to  come  out.    They  obeyed  without 

M  ■  ■  ■  ■  .'  l>  I  fa 

*  Dr.  HomeTf  Hist.  Newton,  says  h^  died  in  1674,  bat  eiVes  lio  ailtbbri^.    We  h^t 
cited  several  authorities,  showing  that  be  was  alive  a  year  wer,  (see  b.  iiL  pp^  Ifi  and.lSL) 
t  Piam  Boohan,  Gookm**  Hist  Col.  184>— /"nonooio,  bis  Hist  Praying -IiwKmis. 
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hesitation^  beinr  chiefly  helpless  womep  and  children,  and  not  coDceiving 
any  harm  eoula  be  intended  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  out,  than 
fired  upon,  when  five  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whether  the  cour- 
age of  the  brave  English  now  foiled  them,  or  whether  they  were  satiiefied 
with  what  blood  was  already  shed,  is  not  clear  \  but  they  did  no  more  at 
this  time.  The  one  slain  waS  a  httle  son  of  Tahatooner  ;  and  Oonamog's 
widow  was  severely  wounded,  whose  name  Was  SareJij  "a  woman  of 
good  report  for  religion.**  She  was  daughter  of  Sagamort-Johnj  who 
lived  and  died  at  the  same  place,  before  the  war,  **a  great  friend  to  die 
English.*'  Sarah  had  had  two  husbands :  the  first  was  Oonamog,  the 
second  TahatooneTf  who  was  son  of  TahaUanoan,  sachem  of  Musketaquid. 
This  affair  took  place  on  the  15  November,  1675. 

Mtmphow  was  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians  at  Wamesit,  and  Samudf  his 
son,  was  teacher,  **  a  young  man  of  good'  parts,"  says  Mr.  Gookinj  *^  and 
can  speak,  read  and  write  English  and  Indian  competently ;"  being  one 
of  those  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.  Munphoto  experienced 
wretched  trials  in  the  time  of  the  war ;  he  with  his  people  having  fled 
away  from  their  homes  immediately  after  the  horrid  barbarity  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  fearing  to  be  murdered  if  they  should  continue 
there.  However,  after  wandering  a  while  up  and  down  in  the  woods,  in 
the  dismal  month  of  December,  they  returned  to  Wamesit,  in  a  forlorn 
condition,  and  hoped  the  carriage  of  their  neighbors  would  be  such  that 
they  might  continue  there.  It  did  not  turn  out  so,  for  in  Februarv  they 
again  quitted  their  habitations,  and  went  off  towards  Canada,  six  or 
seven  old  persons  remained  behind,  who  were  hindered  from  goinff.  by 
infirmity.  These  poor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to  deam  in 
their  wigwams.  This^ct,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have  called 
lurth  the  deepest  pity  from  the  breast  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
knowledge  it  should  come.  But  horror,  anguish  and  indignation  take 
the  place  of  pity,  at  being  told  that  the  flames  which  consumed  them  were 
lighted  by  the  savage  hands  of  white  men ! !  It  was  so— and  whites  are 
only  left  to  rememk^r  in  sorrow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color ! — 
But  to  return — 

During  the  wanderings  of  JWimp^oto  and  his  friends,  famine  and  sickness 
destroyed  many  of  them.  Himself  and  MUtic  George^  or  Oeorge  MMcj 
a  teacher,  wei^  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  others,  having  joined 
Wannalancei  to  avoid  falling  in  with  war  parties  on  both  sides,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  surrendered  themselves  to  the  English,  at  Dover^  in 
August,  1676.  New  troubles  now  came  upon  them.  Some  English 
captives  testified  that  some  of  them  had  been  in  arms  against  them,  and 
such  were  either  sold  into  slavery,  or  executed  at  Boston.  Several  shared 
the  latter  fate.  JSTumpkow^a  son  Samud  barely  escaped,  and  another  son 
named  Jonathan  George  was  pardoned ;  also  Sifunon  Betokam. 

JVUmpAouy  was  in  some  public  business  as  early  as  1656.  On  8  June 
that  year,  he,  John  Line  and  George  MtBtic,  were,  upon  the  part  of  the 
^  Indian  court,**  employed  to  run  the  line  from  Chelmsford  to  Wamesit.* 
And  113  years  afler  he  accompanied  Capt.  Jonathan  Danforth  of  Billerica 
in  renewing  the  boundlB  of  BrentwCa  Farm^  now  Litchfield,  N.  H.t 

FFanturfancef,  whose  history  will  be  found  spoken  upon  at  large  in  our 
next  book,  countenanced  religion,  and  it  was  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr. 
ELiat  and  Mr.  Gookm  held  a  meeting  on  the  5  May,  1674.  His  house  was 
near  Pawtucket  Falls,  on  the  Merrimack.  **  He  is,*'  says  Maj.  GookxR,  "  a 
'sober  and  grave  person,  and  of  years,  between  50  and  60.** 

Jokn  Ahatawance  was  ruler  of  Nashobah,  a  pious  man,  who  died  pre- 
vious to  1674.    After  his  decease,  Pemwhannit  was  chief.    John  Thomas 
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*  MUn^*  Hitt.  Chdmtfoid.  t  MS.  letter  of  John  Former,  Efq. 
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WQA  their  teaehciv  "  Hi9  fHtfaer  yfM  murdered  by  the  Maquas  in  a  secret 
iiiftnaer*  as  he  wae  fishifigfor  eels  at  his  wear,  some  years  since,  during 
the  war"  with  them'. 

W&tU»Huximp€aivi^  oaUed  also  Capt.  Torn^  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Gookin^  who  was  with  him  at  Pakachoog,  17  Sept.  1674.  **  My  chief  as- 
sistant was  fV6ilastt€<mfitiMt%f  ruler  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  a  grave  and 
pious  man^  of  the  chiM  sachem's  blood  of  the  Nipmuk  country.  He  re» 
sides  at  Hassanamesit ;  but  by  former  appointment^  calleth  here,  together 
with  some  others."  Capt«  Tom  was  among  Tukapeunllin^a  company,  that 
went  off  with  the  enemy,  as  in  speaking  of  him  we  have  nuide  mention. 
In  that  company  there  were  about  200,  men,  women  and  children.  The 
enemy,  being  about  300  string,  obliged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  with, 
or  he  killed  by  them*  There  were,  however,  many,  who  doubtless  pre- 
ferred their*  company  to  that  of  their  freinds  on  Deer  Island.  This  was 
about  the  beginning  of  December,  1675.  Oapt  Tom  aflerwards  fell  into 
the  bands  of  the  English,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned  as  a  rebel,  was, 
on  36  June,  167^  exeouted  at  Boston ;  much  to  the  grief  of  such  excel* 
lent  men  as  GoMn  and  Miot 

Although  something  had  been  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians 
in  PUinouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  EIM9  first,  visit  to  Nonan- 
turn,  yet  for  some  years  afler,  Massachusetts  was  considerably  in  advance 
in  this  respect.  Some  of  the  principal  congregations  or  praying  towns 
follow : — 

At  Meeshawn,  since  Provinoetown  or  Truro,  and  Punonakanit,  since 
Billingsgate,  were  72  personis;  at  Potanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  East- 
ham,  44 ;  at  Monamoyik,  since  Chatham,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Hai*- 
wieh ;  Nobsqassit,  in  Yarmouth ;  at  Matakees,  in  Barnstable  an4  Yarmouth ; 
and  Weequakut,  in  Barnstable,  122 ;  at  Satuit,  Pawpoesit,  Coatuit,  in  Barn- 
stable, Mashpee,  Wakoquet,  near  Mashpee,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee, 
Ashimuit,  en  the  west  line  of  Mashpee,  Weesquob^,  in  Sandwich,  22 ; 
Pispogutt,  Wawayoutat,  in  Wareham,  Sc4cones,  in  Falnaouth,  36.  In  all 
these  phices  were  462  souls ;  142  of  whom  could  read,  and  72  write  In- 
dian, and  9  could  read  English.  This  account  was  furnished  Maj.  Gaokxa 
in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  Rickmrd  Bourne  of  Sandwich.  PhHip*s  war  broke 
up  mffiiy  of  these  communities,  Init  the  work  continued  long  afler  it 
dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusetta  In  1685  there  were  14^ 
considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meofhew  Jr.  setded  in  Martha's  Vineyard^  called  by  the  In- 
dians JVope,  in  16^  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  English  femilles, 
whb  made  him  their  minister ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  use- 
fulness, he  leanied  the  Indian  language,  and  began  to  preach  to  them. 
His  first  convert  was 

Hiacoomes,  in  1643,  a  nuua.  of  small  repute  among  his  own  people^ 
whose  residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  near  where  the  English  first  set- 
tled. He  was  regularly  ordained  22  Aug.  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach 
in  1646.  John  TokinMh  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  teacher.  His 
residence  was  at  Numpang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  isiand.  He  died  22 
Jan.  1684,  and  HiacoomM  preached  his  flmeral  setmon.  For  some  years 
before  his  death  lEaeoomM  was  unable  to  preaeb.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  been  about  80  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
about  1690. 

PahkfhnunnoBSoOy  sachem  of  Chappequiddik,  was  a  gveat  opposer  of 
the  gospel,  and  at  (jne  time  beat  iSacoom/ta  ibr  profesHug  a  belief  of  it. 
Notlong  afW,  as  himself  and  another  weee  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of 
their  cabins  they  were  both  knocked  down  by  lightning,  and  the  latter 
killed.  Paihkth^fvavnassoo  fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  friends 
would  have  perused.    Whether  this  escape  awakened  him,  m  not  men* 
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tjoned ;  but  he  soqu  ai^  l;»ec«ine  a  Chrii»tiaO|  and  Mr.  A%^  8|>tly  ob- 
serves that  fi  at  last  hp  was  a  hraml plufiked  au<  of^iheJireJ^ 

Mioh^QOu  or  Afyoxeoy  was  another  noted  Indian  of  Nom.  He  was  a 
convert  a£  JSi^coomfs^  whom  he  bad  sent  for  to  inquire  of  nuia  about  his 
God*  lie  askjed  Hiacaomeg  how  many  gods  he  had,  and  on  being  told  but 
ONE,  iipmediately  reckoned  up  37  of  his,  and  desired  to  know  whether 
be  should  throw  theni  all  away  for  one.  On  bei^g  told  by  Hicuioomes 
that  he  h^d  thinwn  away  f^U  those  and  many  noore,  and  was  better  off  by 
so  doing,  Mi^h^0o  said,  he.  would  forthwith  throw  away  his,  which  he 
did,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Indian  converts.  One  ot 
his  children,  a  sou,  sailed  for  England  in  1657,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew 
Jr.,  in  a  ship  commanded  by  Capt  Jamsa  GarreU,  and  wa^  never  haanji  of 
after.  The  time  of  the  death  of  Miahqsoo  is  unknown,  but  he  lived,  to  a 
great  age, 

Amonjj^  the  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  noticing  of  any  account  was 
effected  in  the  way  of  Christianizing  them,  for  a  long  time.  The  chief 
sachems  of  those  nations  were  determined  and  fixed  against  it,  and  though 
it  was  froi^n  time  to  time  urged  upon  them,  yet  very  little  was  ever  done. 

Sampson  Occam,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  a  sermon*  of  his,  Occom,  Was 
a  Mohegan,  of  the  iamily  of  Bemmi  Occum,  who  resided Dear  New  Lon- 
don, in  Connecticut.  He  was  the  first  of  that  tnbe  who  was  conspicuous 
in  religion^  if  not  the  only  one.  He  was  bom  in  1723,  and  beoomiiig 
attached  to  the  Rev.  Eleazar  ffhulockj  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1741  he  became  a  Christiafi.f  Possessing  talents  and  great  < 
piety,  Mr.  Whedock  entertained  sanguine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to 
effect  much  among  his  countrymen  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospeL  He  went 
to  England  in  1765  to  procure  aid  for  the  keeping  up  of  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  Indian  children,  which  was  begun  by  Mr.  Whtdocky  and 
fiirthered  by  a  Mr.  Moore^  by  a  donation,  of  a  school  house  and  land,  about 
1763.  While  in  England  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Dartntntih,  and 
other  eminent  persons.  He  preached  there  to  crowds  of  people,  and  re- 
turned to  America  in  Sept.  1768,  having  landed  at  Boston  on  his  return.^ 
It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  tliat  preached  in  England.  He  was  or- 
dained, in  1759,  a  preacber  to  the  Montauks  on  L.  Island.  About  this 
time  he  visited  the  Cherokees.  He  finally  settled  among  the  Oneida  In- 
dians, with  many  ef  bis  Mohegan  brethren,  about  1768 ;  they  having 
been  invited  by  the  Oneidaa.  He  died  in  July,  1793,  at  N.  Stockhridge, 
N.  York,  aged  6a 

THtuba  is  noticed  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  from  her  participation 
in  the  witch  tragedies  acted  here  in  1<691.  In  a  valuable  work  giving  a 
history  of  that  horrible  delusion,§  meation  is  thus  made  of  her.  ^  It  was 
the  latter  end  of  February,  1691,  when  divers  young  persons  belonging  to 
[RevJ  Mr.  ParM\\  family,  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to 
act  after  a  strange  and  unusual  nian^er,  viz.,  as  by  getting  into  holes,  and 
creeping  under  chairs  and  stools,  and  tO'  use  other  sundry  odd  postures, 
and  andc  gestures,  uttering  foolish,  ridiculous  speeches,- which  neither 
they  themselves  nor  any  i^ers  could  make.aejMte  of,"  "March  the 
lltb,  Mr.  Parris  ipvited  several  neigbboriog  ministers-  to  join  with  bin  in 
keeping  a  solenin  day  of  prayer  at  his  own  house ;  the  tkne  of  the  eix^- 
cise  those  pessoiw  were,  for  die  niosCpen^  sileoti  but>  after  any  one  prayer 
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*  At  the  execution  of  Moses  Paulf  for  murder,  at  New  Haven^  £  Se^k.  177^  To  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Keen,  his  name  is  Occum. 

t  Life  Dr.  Wheelock,  16.  %  His  Letter  to  Mr.  liuaen,  io  Life  Wheelock,  175. 

«  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  by  R.  Cole/,  90.  St^,  4ip.  London.  1700. 
J  **  Samuel  PariSf  pastor  of  the  church  in  S^ein-vina?e.''    Iffodest  Enquiry  ^/Uo^  the 
fmure  of  WUchcra/i,  by  John  Hale,  pastot  of  ^e  cmi-ch  tn  Beverley,  p.  1^3,  l6bio. 
Boitoo,  1701 
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was  ended,  they  wmild  act  and  speak  strangely,  and  ridicnloosly,  yet 
were  such  as  had  been  well  educated  and  of  good  behavior,  the  one  a  ffirl 
of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  convulsion  fit,  her 
limbs  being  twisted  several  ways,  and  very  stiff,  but  presently  her  fit 
would  be  over.  A  few  days  befi»re  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Parris* 
Indian  man  and  woman,  made  a  cake  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children's 
water,  and  baked  it  in  the  ashes,  and  as  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog;  this  was 
done  as  a  means  to  discover  witchcraft.  Soon  after  which  those  ill  afilect- 
ed  or  afilicted  pereens  named  several  that  they  said  they  saw,  when  in 
their  fits,  afflicting  of  them*  The  first  complained  of,  was  the  said  Indian 
woman,  named  Tituba,  She  confessed  that  the  devil  urffed  her  to  sign 
a  book,  which  he  presented  to  her,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  chil- 
dren, &c.  She  was  afterwards  committed  to  prison,  and  lay  there,  tiU 
sold  for  her  fees.  The  account  she  since  gives  of  it  is,  that  her  master 
did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make  her  confess  and  accuse 
(such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  whatsoever  she  said  by 
way  of  confessing  or  accusing  others,  was  the  effect  of  liuch  usage ;  her 
master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  she  would  stand  to  what  sne  had 
said." 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  information  of  TKivba  from  another  old  and 
curious  work,*  as  follows :  That  when  she  was  examined  she  ^  confessed 
the  Eoaking  a  cake,  as  is  above  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her 
own  country  was  a  vntch,  and  had  taught  her  some  means  to  be  used  Ibr 
the  discovery  of  a  witch  and  for  the  prevention  of  being  bewitched,  &C., 
but  said  that  she  herself  was  not  a  witch."  The  children  who  accused 
her  said  "that  she  did  pinch,  prick,  and  grievously  torment  them;  and 
tliat  they  saw  her  here  and  there,  where  nobody  else  could.  Yea,  they 
could  tell  where  she  was,  and  what  she  did,  when  out  of  their  human 
sight"  Whether  the  author  was  a  witness  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but 
probably  he  was  not  Go  through  the  whole  of  our  early  writers,  and 
^ou  will  scarce  find  one  who  witnessed  such  matters':  (Dr.  CoUon  Mother 
18  nearest  to  an  exception.)  But  they  generally  prefhce  such  marvellous 
accounts  by  observing,  **!  am  slow  to  believe  rumors  of  this  nature, 
nevertheless,  some  things  I  have  had  certain  information  of."f 
^  The  Rev.  Mr.  FbU\.  gives  the  followinff  extract  from  the  "  Quarterly 
Court  Papers."  **  March  1st  Sarah  Oaoorfij  Sarah  and  Dorothy  Choi, 
TSiuba,  servant  of  Mr.  ParrtBy  Martha  Cory,  Rebecca  JS/Svrst,  Sarah  Cloyec, 
John  Proctor  and  his  wife  lUixahdh,  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed 
to  Boston  jail  on  charge  of  witchcraft." 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parris  was  the  husband  of  TUvha,  whose 
name  was  JohrL  It  was  a  charge  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means 
to  discover  witches.  But  there  is  little  probability  that  these  ignorant 
and  simple  Indians  would  ever  have  thou^^ht  of  **  trying  a  project"  for  the 
detection  of  witches,  had  they  not  learned  it  from  some  more  miserably  su- 
perstitious white  persons.  We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stric- 
ture.§  Take  the  words.  ^Mary  SSbUy  having  confessed,  that  she  inno 
cently  counselled  John,  the  Indian,  to  attempt  a  discovery  of  witches,  is 
permitted  to  copamune  with  Mr.  Parris^  church.  She  had  been  previous- 
ly disciplined  for  such  counsel  and  appeared  well."  We  are  not  told 
who  duSdplined  her  for  the  examination.    Was  it  Mr.  Ptahria  ? 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indians  t>eing  implicated 
in  iMtt  witchcraft. 

Modest  Enmdry,  &c.  25.  f  /.  M(Uher>a  Brief  Hist  Philip's  War,  M. 

In  his  valuaole  AmuUs  of  Salemf  SOS. 

Daovers  Records,  pubushed  by  the  author  last  cited. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  ENG- 
LAND  INDIANS  CONTINUED. 

CHAPTER  I. 

JEoents  wMck  Ud  lo  the  war  wUh  Philip — Life  of  Alexander  diaa  Wam- 
suTTA — He  and  Metacom,  his  younger  brother^  receive  English  namu — 
Wektamoo  his  wife — Early  events  %n  her  life — Petananuet,  her  second 
husband — Account  of  him — Weetamod*s  Iciter  career  and  death — ^fini'- 
gret— Death  of  »^lexander-^ows  Sassamon — His  country  and  connec' 
turns — Becomes  a  christian — Schoolmaster — Minister — Settles  at  Assa- 
womsct — Felix  marries  his  daughter — Sassamon  discovers  the  pUds  qf 
Phdip — Is  murdered — Proceedings  against  the  murderers — JJtey  are  conr 
demned  and  executed — Mimes  of  the  jury  who  sat  at  their  triai--^o  hy- 
dians  among  the  jurors — Some  are  consulted, 

^exander  was  the  English  name  of  the  elder  son  of  Massasoit.  His 
real  name  appears  at  first  to  have  been  Mooanam,  and  afterwards  Wam- 
suUOj  and  lastly  Mexander,  The  name  of  Mooanam  he  bore  as  early  as 
1639 ;  in  1641  we  find  him  noticed  under  the  name  Wamsuttcu  About 
the  year  1656,  he  and  his  younger  brother,  Metacomet^  or  rather  Pomete^ 
caniy  were  brought  to  the  court  of  Plimouth,  and  being  solicitous  to  receive 
English  names,  the  governor  called  the  elder  MexavSier^  and  the  younger 
Phdipy  probably  from  the  two  Macedonian  heroes,  which,  on  being  ex- 
plained to  them,  might  have  flattered  their  vanities;  and  which  was  prob- 
ably the  intention  of  the  governor. 

Alexander  appears  pretty  early  to  have  set  up  for  himself,  as  will  be 
seea  in  the  course  of  this  chapter ;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  his  marrying 
a  femde  sachem  of  very  condderable  authority,  and  in  great  esteem 
among  her  neighbors. 

Aamumptim,  afterwards  called  Weetamoo,  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset, 
was  the  wife  of  Alexander;  and  who,  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was 
more  willing  to  join  Philip  when  he  began  war  upon  the  English,  being 
persuaded  by  him  that  they  had  poisoned  her  nusband.  Tnis  author 
calls  her  **  as  potent  a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  as  much 
com,  land,  and  men,  at  her  command." 

Alexander  having,  in  1653,  sold  a  tract  of  the  territory  acquired  by  hiB 
wife,  as  has  been  related  in  the  life  of  Massasoily  about  six  years  afitor, 
Welamo  came  to  Plimouth,  and  the  following  account  of  her  business  k 
contained  m'  the  records. 

*^  I,  JVbfniimptim,  of  Pokeeeett,  hauing,  in  open  court,  June  last,  fifty-nine» 
[1659J  before  the  govemour  and  majestrateS)  surrendered  up  all  that 
right  and  title  of  such  lands  as  Woosamequin  and  fVamselta  sould  to  the 

*  Of  a  work  entitled,  Prtaaii  8taU  of  New  England,  &e.  p.  3.  fol.  1676.  This  work 
kas  joit  beeo  npubliiMd,  with  hoIm,  at  the  Antiquarian  Bookttors,  Boftea. 
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purchasers ;  as  appeeres  by  deeds  giuen  vnder  theire  hands,  as  alsoe  the 
said  NcLmumpum  promise  to  remoue  the  Indians  of  from  those  lands;  and 
alsoe  att  the  same  court  the  said  Wamsutki  promised  ^amumpum  the 
third  part  of  the  pay,  as  is  expressed  in  the  deed  of  which  payment  Ab- 
mumpum  haue  receiued  of  John  Cooke,  diis  6  of  Oct  1659 :  these  partic- 
ulars as  followeth :  item ; 

20  yards  hkw  trading  dothj 
2  yards  red  cotton^ 
2  paire  of  shoots,  2  poire  stockings 
Qliroade  hoes  and  1  axe ; 
And  doe  acknowledge  receiued  by  me,  Namumfuic.'' 
Wimessed  by  Sqiuxbsen,  Wahatunchquatt^  and  two  English. 

Thus  this  land  afiair  seems  to  have  been  amicably  settled ;  but  the 
same  year  of  Alexandex^s  death,  whether  before  or  afler  we  are  not  as- 
sured, Jstamumpvm  appeared  at  Pli mouth,  and  complained  that  WamsvMa 
had  sold  some  of  her  land  without  her  consent.  ^  The  court  agreed  to 
doe  what  they  could  in  conuenient  time  for  her  relief." 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  little  difficulty  between  Alexander  and 
his  wife  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  complaint  were  before  his  death, 
and  we  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  was,  for  it  was  June  when  her 
complaint  was  made,  and  we  should  assien  a  little  later  date  for  the  death 
of  her  husband ;  and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  death. 

What  time  she  deeded  land  to  John  Sanford  and  John  Archer,  we  are 
not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  1662.  It  was  a 
deed  of  gifl,  and  appearis  to  hare  been  only  deeded  to  them  to  prevent 
her  husband^3  selling  it ;  but  these  men,  it  seems,  attempted  to  hold  the 
land  in  violation  of  their  promise ;  however,  being  a  woman  of  persever- 
ance, she  so  managed  the  matter,  that  in  the  year  1668,  she  found  wit« 
nesses  who  deposed  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  deed,  and  thus  was,  we  pre- 
sume, restored  to  her  rightful  possessions. 

Since  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the 
wife  of  WamsuHct,  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  the 
husband,  say  all  that  we  have  to  say  of  the  interesting  JFeetamoo. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  we  find  J^amumpvm,  or  Weetamoo, 
associated  with  another  husband,  named  PetonowoweL  He  was  well 
known  to  the  English,  and  went  by  the  familiar  name  of  Ben.  Now, 
unless  we  can  manufacture  the  name  Peter  J^mmuit  out  of  Peto-now-ow- 
et,*  we  moBl  allow  her  to  have  had  a  thb*d  husband  in  1675.  We,  how- 
ever, are  pretty  well  satisfied  that  these  two  names  are,  as  they  appear 
to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  husband  of  Wedamoo  does  not  appear  to  have  beeq  of  so  much 
importance  as  her  first,  Wamsxdta ;  and  as  he  only  appears  occasionally 
in  the  crowd,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  took  good  care  in  taking  a  sec- 
ond husband,  and  fixed  upon  one  that  she  wasbetter  able  to  manage  than 
she  was  the  determined  fFamsuttcu 

On  the  8  May,  167S^  Taiamomock,  Petonowowett,  and  WUliam  alias 
Ijasocht,  sold  to  !miihanid  Paine  of  Rehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cole  of  Swnn- 
sey,  a  lot  of  land  in  Swansey,  near  Mattapoiset,  ^d  Showamet  neck,  for 
£35  5^.  ffeekunoo,  PhUlip  alias  Wagusoke,  and  'Steven  alias  JVWoko, 
were  the  Indian  wimesses. 

About  the  same  time,  one  Piowafni  was  intruded  upon  by  some  others 

'Olaimitig  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  )And  the  bwinftte  seems 

>tD  have  undeiigone  a  legal  scrutiny;  m  this  affair  both  ITeetamoo  aiid  ber 

iiusband  appear  u^wn  our  records.    They  testify  that  the  tntet  of  ^fand 

*  Wf(  have  met  with  t^s  spelling,  PeUoMnuet,  which  approaches  still  nearer- 
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bounded  by  a  small  river  or  brook  called  MastuekseU^  which  compassetb 
said  tract  to  Assonett  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  [by  trees,  &c.]  hath 
for  many  years  been  in  the  possession  of  Ptowami,  The  place  of  the 
bounds  on  Taunton  River  was  called  ChippaseuiU,  which  was  a  little 
south  of  Mastucksett.  ParUausety  Quanowin,  ^escanoo^  and  Pcmowwin, 
testified  the  same. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Peta-nan-u-et  was  at  all  concerned  in  PhUip*8 
war  against  the  English,  but,  on  the  contrary,  forsook  his  wife  and  joined 
them  against  her.  Under  such  a  leader  as  Church,  he  must  have  been 
employed  against  his  countrymen  with  great  advantage.  At  the  time  he 
came  over  to  the  English,  he  no  doubt  expected  his  wife  would  do  the 
same,  as  she  gate  Chvrch  to  understand  as  much.  Afler  the  war  he  was 
honored  with  a  command  over  the  prisoners,  who  were  permitted  to 
reside  in  the  country  between  Sepecan  and  Dartmouth.  Mimpus,  or 
Mmvash,  and  Isaac  were  also  in  the  same  office. 

Aner  Mr.  Church  lefl  Awashonks^  council,  a  few  days  before  the  war 
broke  out,  he  met  with  both  Weetamoo  and  her  husband  at  Pocasset.  He 
first  met  with  the  husband,  PetananueU  who  had  just  arrived  in  a  canoe 
from  Philip*^  head  quarters  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  Church  there  would 
certainly  be  war,  for  that  Philip  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weeks, 
and  had  entertained  the  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
said,  also,  that  Philip  expected  to  be  sent  for  to  Plimouth,  about  Sassa- 
nunCs  death,  knowing  himself  guilty  of  contriving  diat  murder.  Petananud 
fiirther  said,  that  he  saw  Mr.  James  Brown  of  Swansey,  and  Mr.  Samud 
Crorton,  who  was  an  interpreter,  and  two  other  men  that  brought  a  letter 
from  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  Phiiip.  PhUip^s  young  warriors,  he 
said,  would  have  killed  Mr.  Broum,  but  Philip  told  them  they  must  not, 
for  his  father  had  charged  him  to  show  kindness  to  him ;  but  to  satisfy 
them,  told  them,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  when  the  English  had  gone  to 
meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  and  aflerwards  kill  their  cattle. 

Meanwhile  Weetamoo  was  at  her  camp  just  back  from  Pocasset  shore, 
on  the  high  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  Howland's  ferry,  and 
Petananuet  requested  Mr.  Church  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so,  and 
found  her  in  rather  a  melancholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  left  her  and 
gone  to  Phil%p*s  war  dance,  much,  she  said,  against  her  win. 

Church,  elated  with  his  success  at  Jhvashonka*  camp,  and  thinking  both 
^queens"  secured  to  the  English  interest,  hastened  to  Plimouth  to  ^ive 
the  governor  an  account  of  his  discoveries. — This  was  a  day  big  to  Philip ; 
he  immediately  took  measures  to  reclaim  Welamore,  and  had  nearly  drawn 
offAwashonks  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

fFtetamoo  could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon 
her  mind,  that  the  authonties  of  Plimouth  had  poisoned  her  former  hus- 
band,*' and  was  now  sure  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  one ;  there- 
fore, from  the  power  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  by  the  artful  Philip, 
there  was  no  escape  or  resistance.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own, 
and  she  moved  with  him  from  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in 
the  country  of  Pocasset,  until  the  30  July,  when  all  the  Wampauongs 
escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks. 
From  this  time  Weetamoo^s  operations  become  so  blended  with  those  of 
her  allies  that  the  life  of  Philip  takes  up  the  narration. 

When,  by  intestine  divisions,  the  power  of  Philip  was  destroyed  among 
the  Nipmucks,  fFeetamoo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  almost  all  her 
foUowers,  and,  like  Philip,  she  sought  refuge  again  in  her  own  country. 
It  was  upon  the  6  August,  1676,  when  she  arrived  upon  the  western 
bonk  of  Tehticut  River  in  Mettapoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she 

*  Present  State  of  N,  E. 
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was  drowned  by  accident,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocasset,  at 
the  same  point  she  had  crossed  the  year  before,  in  her  flight  with  PhUip, 

Her  company  consisted  now  of  no  more  than  26  men,  whereas,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  they  amounted  to  300 ;  and  she  was  considered 
'  by  the  Enghsh  ''  next  unto  Philip  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath 
been  done."*  The  English  at  Taunton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of 
her  situation,  who  offered  to  lead  any  that  would  go,  in  a  way  that  they 
might  easily  surprise  her  and  her  company.  Accordingly,  W  men  vol- 
unteered upon  this  enterprise,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  all  but  Weeta- 
moOf  "  who,"  as  Mr.  Hubbard  expresses,!  "  intending  to  make  an  escape 
from  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea  near  by, 
upon  a  raft,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ;  but  whether  tired  and  spent 
%yith  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  she  was  found  stark 
naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  far  from  the  water  side,  which  made  some  think 
she  was  first  half  di-owned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched  life."  "  Her  head 
beiog  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in  Taunton,  was  known  by  some  In- 
dians then  prisoners,  which  set  them  into  a  horrible  lamentation."  Mr> 
Mather  improves  upon  this  passags,  giving  it  in  a  style  more  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  times:  *<They  made  a  most  horid  and  diabolical  lamentation, 
crying  out  that  it  was  their  queen's  head." 

The  authors  of  Yamoyden  thus  represent  PhUip  escaping  fi-ora  the 
cold  grasp  of  the  ghostly  form  of  fFeetamoo : — 

''  As  from  the  water's  depths  she  carae, 
With  dripping  locks  and  bloated  frame, 
Wild  her  discolored  arms  she  threw 
To  grasp  him  ;  wad,  as  swifl  he  flew, 
Her  hollow  scream  he  heard  behind 
Come  mingling^  with  the  howling  windt 
'  Why  fly  from  Wietajnoe  ?  she  died 
Bearing  the  war-axe  on  thy  side.' " 

It  does  not  seem  from  all  we  can  discover  that  Wefiamoo  went  with 
PkUip  into  the  Nipmuck  country,  or,  if  she  did,  she  soon  returned 
among  the  Narragansets.  For  the  English  early  took  measures  to  cause 
the  Narragansets  to  deliver  her  up  to  them.  They  agreed  to  do  this,  as 
will  be  found  related  in  the  life  ot'Mnigret. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  time  expired,  in  which 
Mni^ret  was  to  deliver  up  WeetamoOj  some  time  previous  to  the  great 
fight  m  Narraganset,  and  hence  this  was  seized  upon,  as  one  pretext  for 
invading  the  Narragansets.  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  were 
taken  by  that  formidable  artny  of  a  1000  men,  ^  her  lands  would  more 
than  pay  all  the  charge"  the  English  had  been  at  in  the  whole  war. 

Wedamoo,  it  is  presumed,  left  JSPirUgrd  and  joined  the  hostile  Narra- 
gansets and  the  Wampanoags  in  their  strong  fort,  some  time  previous  to 
the  English  expedition.  And  it  was  about  this  time  that  she  connected 
herself  with'^the  Narraganset  chief  Qmnnapiriy  as  will  be  found  related  in 
his  life.  She  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  PhUip^s  kinswoman, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  a  two-fold  manner:  first  from  her 
bemg  sister  to  his  wife,  and  secondly  from  her  marrying  AlexoTiderj  his 
brother.    To  return  to  WamsuHa, 

A  lasting  and  permanent  interest  will  ah>'ays  be  felt,  and  peculiar  feel- 
ings associated  with  the  name  of  this  chief.  Not  on  account  of  a  career 
of  battles,  devastations  or  murders,  for  there  were  few  of  thesej  but 
there  is  left  for  us  to  relate  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death.    Bfr. 


•  J.  Mather.  .  t  Narrative,  103  and  109. 

tin  1661.  he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  Uncasyihe  account  of  which, properly 
belonging  to  the  life  of  that  c^ef,  will  be  found  there  related. 
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MubbartPi  account  of  this  event  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  eveiy  reader, 
«Dd  cited  by  every  writer  upon  our  early  history,  and  hence  is  extensivebf 
known  as  by  him  related.  i)r.  /.  Mather  agrees  very  nearly  in  bis  account 
witli  Mr.  JUubbardy  but  being  more  minute,  and- rarely  to  be  met  with,  we 
^ve  it  entire : — 

*<  In  A.  D.  1662,  Plimouth  colony  was  in  some  danger  of  being  involved 
in  trouble  by  the  Wampanoag  Indians.  After  MaatasoU  was  dead,  his 
two  sons,  called  WamauUa  and  Metacomet^  came  to  the  court  at  Plimouth, 
pretending  hiffh  respect  for  the  English,  and,  therefore,  desired  English 
names  might  oe  imposed  on  them,  whereupon  the  court  there  named 
WdrMuUOf  the  elder  brother,  ^exander^  and  Metaeomity  the  younger 
brother,  Philip,  This  Alexander,  PkUip^s  immediate  predecessor,  was 
not  so  &ithful  and  friendly  to  the  English  as  his  father  had  been.  For 
some  of  Boston,  having  been  occasionally  at  Narraganset,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Prince,  who  was  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  that  t^Uxander  was  contriv- 
ing mischief  against  the  English,  and  that  he  had  solicited  the  Narragan- 
sets  to  enga^  with  him  in  his  designed  rebellion.  Hereupon,  Capt 
WiUet,  who  lived  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  place  where  ,Mexander  did 
reside,  was  appointed  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  attend  the 
next  court  in  Plimouth,  for  their  satis&ction,  and  his  own  vindication.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  ^od  part,  professing  that  the  Narragansets, 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upon  him,  and  he 
readily  promised  to  attend  at  the  next  court.    But  when  the  dAy  for  his 

S^pearance  was  come,  instead  of.  that,  he  at  that  very  time  went  over  to 
e  Narragansets^  his  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  with  other 
circumstances,  caused  the  gentlemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was 
more  of  truth  in  the  information  given,  than  at  first  they  were  aware  ot 
Wherefore  the  governor  and  magistrates  there  ordered  Msjor  Window, 
(who  is  since,  and  at  this  day  [1677]  governor  of  that  colony,|  to  take  a 
party  pf  men,  and  fetch  down  Mexander.  The  mf^or  considering  that 
semper  nocuvt  deferre  paratis,  he  took  but  10  armed  men  with  him  from 
Marshfield,  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towns  that  lay  nearer 
Mount  Hope.  But  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  as  that  when  they  were 
about  the  midway  between  Plimouth  and  Bridsewater,*  observiog  an 
hunting  house,  they  rode  up  to  it,  and  there  did  thev  find  Alexandtr  and 
many  of  his  menf  well  armed,  but  their  guns  standing  together  without 
the  house.  The  major,  with  his  small  party,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Indians'  arms,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  did  he  gfo  in  amonsst  them,  bc> 
quainting  the  sachem  with  the  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way ;  de- 
siring ,a[exaaiider  with  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  witii  him,  who  did  so  a 
htde  distance  from  the  house,  and  then  understood  what  commission  the 
major  had  received  concerning  him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a 
raging  passion  at  this  surprise,  saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to 
credit  rumors,  or  to  send  for  him  in  such  a  way,  nor  would  he  ^  to  Pli- 
mouth, but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  was  replied  to  him,  that  his  breach 
of  word  touching  appearance  at  Plimouth  court,  and,  instead  thereof, 
going  at  the  same  time  to  his  pretended  enemies,  augmented  jealousies 
concerning  him.  In  fine,  the  miyor  told  him^  that  his  ord«r  was  to  brinf 
him  to  Plimouth,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would  do  it,  or  else  he 
would  die  on  the  place ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would  submit, 

*  WiUiia  six  miles  of  tlie  Eagtish  towns.  Hubbard,  10,  (Edition,  1677.)  Masias^, 
and  Uikewise  PkUipf  used  to  have  temporary  residenccx  in  eligible  plaoes  for  fishing,  «t 
various  sites  between  the  two  bays.  Marraginset  and  Massaobosetts,  as  at  Rayiihank 
Namaskel,  Titicut,  [in  Middleboroufn,]  and  Munponset  Pond  in  Halifaz.  At  wlneb«r 
these  places  he  was,  we  cannot,  with  eertaioty,  deeile :  Uiat  at  HaKfsK  weoM,  pai1la|w, 
agree  best  wiUi  Mr.  Hubbard?  $  aceouat 

t  Eighty,  says  Htibbardf  6. 
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he  might  eiqiect  respective  usage,  but  if  he  once  more  denied  to  go,  he 
should  never  stir  from  the  ground  whereon  he  stood ;  and  with  a  pistol 
at  the  suchem's  breast,  required  that  his  next  words  should  be  a  positive 
and  clear  answer  to  wha^  was  demanded.  Hereupon  his  interpreter,  a 
discreet  Indian,  brother  to  John  Sauaaman,*  being  sensible  of  Mexandei^s 
passionate  disposition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  to  the 
sachem  before  he  gave  his  answer.  The  prudent  discourse  of  this  In^ 
dian  prevailed  so  &  as  that  Mexander  yielded  to  go,  only  requesting  that 
he  might  go  like  a  sachem,  with  his  men  attending  him,  which,  although 
there  was  some  hazard  in  it,  they  beinff  many,  and  the  English  but  a  few, 
was  granted  to  him.  The  weather  being  hot,  the  major  offered  him  an 
horse  to  ride  on,  but  his  squaw  and  divers  Indian  women  being  in  com- 
pany, he  refused,  saying  he  could  go  on  loot  as  well  as  they,  entreating 
only  that  there  might  1^  a  complying  with  their  pace,  which  was  done. 
And  resting  several  times  by  the  way,  Mtxander  and  his  Indians  were  re- 
freshed by  the  English.  No  other  discourse  happening  while  they  were 
upon  their  march,  but  what  was  pleasant  and  amicable.  The  major  sent 
a  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  ma^strates  of  that  colony  as 
could  would  meet  at  Duxbnry.  Wherefore  having  there  had  some  treaty 
with  •^UxandeTf  not  willing  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  entreated  Major^ 
Window  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  until  the  governor,  who  then  lived 
at  Eastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were  cour- 
teously efttertained  by  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  angr}' 
word  passed  between  them  whilst  at  Mar^iield ;  vet  proud  Altxomder^ 
yexing  and  fretting  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  vras  given  him,  he 
suddenly  fell  sick  of  a  fever.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  friend. 
Mr.  FuUtr,  the  phyncian,  coming  providentially  thither  at  that  time,  the 
sachem  and  his  men  earnesdy  desired  that  he  wonM  administer  to  him, 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  do,  but  by  their  importunity  was  prevailed 
with  to  do  the  best  he  could  to  help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  por- 
tion of  working  physic,' which  the  Indians  thought  did  him  good.  But 
his  distemper  afterwards  prevailing,  they  entreatedf  to  dismiss  him,  in 
order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement  of  appearance  at  the 
next  court  was  granted  to  him.  Soon  after  his  being  returned  home  he 
died."t 

>  Thus  ends  Or.  MaOio^s  "  relation"  of  the  short  reign  of  Alexander.  And 
although  by  a  document  lately  published  by  Judge  Dame  of  Boston,  which 
sets  the  conduct  of  the  Enghsh  in  a  very  favorable  light,  yet  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Hubbard  could  have  been 
idtogether  deceived  in  their  information.  (We  mean  in  respect  to  the 
treatment  Alexander  received  at  the  hands  of  his  captors.)  They  both 
wrote  at  the  same  time,  and  at  different  places,  and  neither  knew  what 
the  other  had  written.  Of  this  we  are  confident,  if,  as  we  are  assured, 
there  was,  at  this  time,  rather  a  misunderstanding  between  these  two 
reverend  authors. 

It  now  only  remains  that  we  make  such  extracts  from  the  above-men- 
tioned document  as  will  exhibit  all  the  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish. There  is  to  be  seen,  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  a  manuscript  paper,  headed  ^^Marttive  de  Mexandro.^     This 

*  He  bad  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Roland. 

\  "  EntreaUog  those  toat  held  him  prisoner,  that  he  mieht  have  liberty  to  return  home, 
pfomising  to  return  again  if  he  recovered,  and  to  send  hts  son  as  hostage  till  he  coola 
to  do.  On  that  consicferation;  he  was  fairly  dismissed,  bat  died  before  he  got  halfway 
hoaM,"»-^Hubbard. 

^  It  is  a  pity  that  such  an  able  historian  as  €hrahame  should  not  have  been  in  posset 
tion  of  other  authoritiet  upon  this  matter  than  those  who  have  copied  from  (he  above 
Sea  hit  HiH.  N.  Amerkd,  i.  401. 
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|M^r  contains  an  account  of  the  transaction,  dravm  up  by  the  authorities 
of  Plimouth,  and  Mr.  Malhet^s  and  Mr.  HubhartPB  accounts  are  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  As  the  affair  had  caused  much  excitement,  and,  judging 
from  the  writers  of  that  time,  particularly  the  latter,  some  recrimination 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  Plimouth,  by  some  of  the  other 
fSnglish,  who  were  more  in^  the  habit  of  using  or  recommending  mild 
measures  towards  Indians  than  the  Plimouth  people  appear  to  have  been, 
seems  to  have  been  indulged.  Afber  thus  premising,  we  will  offer  the 
document,  which  is  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  John  VaUonf  of  Plimouth, 
to  "Dr,  L  Mathar^  and  now  printed  by  Judge  DaviSf  in  his  edition  ofMor^ 
fofCs  Memorial.  There  is  no  date  to  it,  at  least  -the  editor  gives  none ;  but 
if  it  were  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  Mather  to  him,  desirinff 
information  on  that  head,  dated  21st  April,  1677,*  we  may  conclude  it 
was  about  this  time ;  but  Mr.  MaOiei's  "  Relation"  would  not  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  was  in  possession  of  such  information,  and,  therefore,  he 
eiuer  was  not  in  possession  of  it  when  he  published  his  account,  or  that 
he  had  other  testimony  which  invalidated  it 

The  letter  begins,  ^  Major  Bratlford,  [who  was  with  Mr.  Winaiow  when 
JUexander  was  surprised,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  narrative  de 
Maamdro  there  are  many  mistakes,  and,  fearing  lest  you  should,  through 
misinformation,  print  some  mistakes  on  that  subject,  from  his  mouth  1 
this  write.  Reports  being  here  that  Mtxandtr  was  plotting  or  privy  to 
plots,  against  the  English,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  down,  lie  came 
not.  Whereupon  Major  Wmdvw  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  Major  Bradford^ 
with  some  others,  went  with  hinL  At  Munponset  River,  a  place  not  many 
miles  hence,  they  found  Akxandtr  with  about  eight  men  and  sundry 
squaws;  He  was  there  about  getting  canoes.  He  and  his  men  were  at 
brrakfast  under  their  shelter,  their  |^uns  being  without.  They  saw  the 
English  coming,  but  continued  eatmg ;  and  Mr.  Winslow  telling  their 
busmess,  Mexander^  freely  and  readily,  without  the  least  hesitancy,  con- 
sented to  go,  givine  his  reason  why  he  came  not  to  the  court  before,  viz. ; 
because  he  waited  for  Captain  IfUUt^s  return  from  the  Dutch,  being 
denrous  to  speak  with  him  first.  They  brought  him  to  Mr.  CoUier^s  that 
day,  and  Grovemor  Prince  living  remote,  at  Eastham,  those  few  magis* 
trates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  peaceably,  and  immediately 
dimnissed  Mexand/tr  to  return  home,  which  he  did  part  of  the  way ;  but, 
in  two  or  three  days  afler,  he  returned  and  went  to  Major  fVmdow^s  houses 
intending  thence  to  travel  into  the  bay  and  so  home ;  but,  at  the  major's 
house,  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and  was,  by  water,  conveyed  to  Major 
Bradford's,  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  men  to  Tethquet 
River,  and  thence  in  canoes  home,  and,  about  two  or  three  days  afler, 
died."' 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  error  somewhere,  and  it  would  be  very 
satisfactory  if  we  could  erase  it  from  our  history  ;  but,  at  present,  we  are 
able  only  to  agitate  it,  and  wait  for  the  further  discovery  of  documents 
before  AUxanden^a  true  history  can  be  given ;  and  to  suspend  judgment, 
ahhough  some  may  readily  decide  that  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  old 
printed  accounts.  It  is  the  business  of  a  historian,  where  a  point  is  in 
dispute,  to  exhibit  existing  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  make  up  fab  own 
ju^rment.  ^ 

We  are  able,  from  the  first  extract  given  upon  this  head,  to  limit  the 
time  of  his  sachemship  to  a  portion  of  the  year  1662. 

It  will  have  appeared  already,  that  enough  had  transpired  to  infltuiio 
the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  that  of  the  sachem  Philip,  if, 
indeed,  the  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regarding  the  blama- 

*  See  his  Memorial,  288 
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uf  tke  Ckiglbh.    NtpvorthoicBo,  ■our  tiext  «te(»  onwacd  «rffl  nMnr 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  k/o^  SoBSamonf  who  deserves  a  partio^n' 
iiDtioe<;  fltore  espeeially  as,  from  toveral  manuscripts,  we  are  aUe  not 
only  to  coniect  aoBie  unjportant  errors  in  ftmer  histories^  but  to  giye  m 
miore  DMMfee.ttoooimt  of  a  charaotdr  l^bioh  «nu8t  always  be  aotieed  in 
entering  utoon  the  •study  of  this  part  of  'our  history.  Not  that  be  would 
diner  wise  demaad  imre  notice  than  miny  of  his  (brethren  almost  B^bently 
passed  over,  but  ibt  his  ageiicy  in  bringing  about  a  war,  the  interest  of 
wtdeh  inoreaaes  in  proportion  as  time  carries  us  from  its  periodk 

John  Saasamifn  wias  «  safojeet  of  PhiUpj  an  unstable-mftDded  Hbliow ;. 
and,  living  in  the  niei|^bofiiood*  of  ^e  English,  becanne  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  tewned  their  laaeuage,  and  was  able  to  toad  and  write,  and 
bad  tranriaied  tome  of  dbe  Bible  into  indian.  Being  rather  iasimiatiBg 
aad  anftil,  he  was  employed  to  teaoh  bis  oomttymen  at  Natick,  in  ^re  ca- 
pacity of  a  *sohoaknaBieii  iIo#  tong  befbre  tbe  war  this  was,  is  aat 
mentioned,  but  must  have  been  abotet  1660^  as  he  was  PhUip^  secretary, 
«r  iBterpteter,  in  160^,  and  this  was  after  he  had  foeoame  a  CbriAian. 
He  lejft  the  English,  £rom  some  dislike^  and  went  to  reside  with  JShxan- 
SeTy  and  aAerwvLrds  with  JPhUi^,  Who,  it  appeaia,  employed  him  on  ac- 
count  of  bis  leamiiig.  Alwin^  resdess,  ^Skissanmn  did  not  remain  Ions 
with  Philip  before  be  revuraed  again  to  the  English ;  ''and  be  manifested 
Mich  evident  signs  of  repentance,  as  that  he  was,  after  his  return  from 
pagan  PkUip,  reconciled  to  the  praying  Indians  and  baptized,  and  re* 
edved,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  die  Indian  churches;  yea,  and  employed 
as  an  instructor  amongst  them  every  Lonl's  day.'^f 

Previous  to  the  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  1672,  Sassanum  was 
sent  to  preach  to  the  Namaskets,^  and  other  Indians  of  Middleborougfa, 
who,  at  this  time,  were  vety  numerous.  The  fiimous  Watuspaqvin  was 
then  the  chief  of  this  region,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to 
encourage  the  new  religion  taught  by  filusomon.  For,  in  1674,  he  gave 
him  a  tract  of  land  near  his  own  rendence  to  induce  him  to  remain  among 
his  people.  The  deed  of  cift  of  this  land  was,  no  donbt,  diawn  by  iSbt- 
sanumj  and  is  in  these  w<Mds : — 

<<  Know  all  men  by  these  present  that  I,  (Hd  Watugpaqtdn,  doe  graunt 
vnto  John  Sasscunon,  allies  JTMactsoman,  27  screes  of  land  for  a  home  lott 
at  Assowamsett  necke.  This  is  my  ^ft,  giuen  to  him  the  said  John  Sns- 
samon,  by  me  the  said  Wdhupaqum,  in  Anno  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between 
1  Jan.  and  25  March.] 

Olo  WATuspAqniH        ^     hi^  marke, 
William  TusPAquiN    nV    his  rrutrke.- 
Witness,  alsoe,  NANsnEUNT^    f    hb  marked 

As  a  further  inducement  for  Saasamon  to  settle  here,'  Old  TSupaqHim 
and  his  son  deeded  to  /Wtr,  an  Indian  who  married  Sasscanxm^s  daughter, 
£^  and  an  half  acres  of  land ;  as  **  a  home  lott,"  also.  This  deed  was 
dated  11  March,  1673,  O.  S.  which  doubtless  was  done  at  the  same  time 
with  the  other.    This  daughter  of  Sasaamon  was  called  by  tbe  English 

*  "This  Sassamon  was  by  birth  a  Massachusett,  his  father  and  mother  living  in  Bor- 
chester,  and  they  both  died  Christians."—/.  Mather. 

t  Mather's  Relation,  74. 

X  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  call  it  Nemeukei.  In  the  Kcordi^it  is  ahtMM  alwqni 
written  Namassaketti 

^  Spelt  also  Memeheutt 
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mme  jBe%,*  but  her  original  Dame  was  AB$owdonf^  To  hu  aon-in 
law,  SoMomon  gave  his  land,  by  a  kind  of  will,  which  he  wrote  himaelf, 
not  long  before  his  death ;  probably  about  the  time  he  became  tired  of 
his  new  situation,  which  we  suppose  was  also  about  the  time  that  he 
discovered  the  design  of  PkOip  and  his  captains  to  bring  about  their  war 
of  extermination. 

Old  TuipofpiAny  as  he  called  himself  and  his  son,  not  only  confirmed 
Sasscancn^s  will,  but  about  the  same  time  made  a  bequest  themselves  to 
his  daughter,  which,  they  say,  was  ^  with  the  consent  of  all  the  chiejQTe 
men  of  Assowamsett."  This  deed  of  gift  from  them  was  dated  23  Dec. 
1673.  It  was  of  a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  called  Nahteawamet. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  places  which  bounded  this  tract  were  Mash- 
oniomob,  a  swamp,  Sasonkususett,  a  pond,  and  another  large  pond  called 
Chupipoggut.  Tobias,  Old  Thomas,  Pohonoho,  and  Kankunuki,  were 
upon  this  deed  as  wimesses. 

Felix  served  the  E^DgJifh  in  PkHip^s  war,  and  was  living  in  1679,  in 
which  year  Governor  Jfinslow  ordered,  ^that  all  such  lands  as  were  for- 
roeriv  John  Sassamon's  in  our  colionie,  shal  be  settled  on  FeUx  his  son-in- 
law,  and  to  remain,  his  and  his  heirs  ^foreuer.''  Fdix^s  wife  survived 
him,  and  willed  her  land  to  a  daughter,  named  Mercy,  Tim  was  in  1696, 
and  Jsacke  Wanno  wimessed  said  will.  There  was  at  a  later  period  an 
Indian  preacher  at  Titicutf  named  Thomas  Fdix,  perhaps  a  son  of  the 
former.!  ^"^  ^  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  dis- 
course. 

There  was  a  Sassaman,  or,  as  my  manuscript  has  it,  Sosonum,  known 
to  the  English  as  early  as  1637,  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  old  John  Sassamon  was  when  he  was  murdered,  it  cannot  be  decid- 
ed with  probability,  whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  Sosomon,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  life  of  Sassacus,  went  with  the  English  to  fight  the 
Pequots. 

Scusamon  acted  as  interpreter,  witness  or  scribe,  as  the  case  required, 
on  many  occasions.  When  PkUip  and  Wooionekanushe,  his  wife,  sold, 
in  1664,  Mattapoisett  to  WiJUiam  BrtnUm,  Sassamon  was  a  wimess  and  in- 
terpreter. The  same  year  he  was  Philip's  agent  **  in  settling  the  bounds 
of  Acushenok,  Coaksett,  and  places  adjacent"  Again,  in  1665,  he  wit- 
nessed the  receipt  of  £10  paia  to  PkUip  on  account  of  settling  the  bounds 
theyear  before. 

Thero  was  a  Rowland  Sassamon,  who  I  suppose  was  the  brother  of 
John,  His  name  appears  but  once  in  all  the  manuscript  records  I  have 
met  with,  and  then  only  as  a  witness,  with  his  brother,  to  PhUip^s  deed  of 
Blattapoisett,  above  mentioned. 

The  name  Sassamon,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  variously  spelt,  but 
the  way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  was  understood  in  his  last  years, 
judging  from  the  records.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  fFoosansaman 
was  among  the  first  modes  of  writing  it 

TbifT  detail  may  appear  dry  to  the  general  reader,  but  we  must  occa- 
sicmallv  gratify  our  antiquarian  fi'iends.    We  now  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

While  living  among  the  Namaskets,  Sassamon  learned  what  was  going 

■  ■"    ■  ■  ■  1. 

*  The  Endish  somedmes  added  her  surname,  and  hence,  in  the  account  of  Mr.  JSm- 
netf  a  Col.  Mass,  Hist,  8oe.  iii.  ] .)  Betiu  Basemort.  The  noted  place  now caUed  Bett^t 
Neekf  in  Middleborongh,  was  named  m>m  her.  In  179S,  there  were  eight  families  of 
Indians  there. 

f  Cotuhheta,  Ketehuiuutf  TehHeutj  Kekettieutf  KetieiU.  Teightaquid.  TeUhquet,  are 
flpdiings  of  this  name  in  the  various  books  and  records  I  nave  consultocL 

t  Baekut's  Middleborough,  in  1  CoL  Mass,  HUt.  Boe,  in.  160. 
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forwkrA  among  his  rouBtsymeiij  and,  when  be  wtm  oonvinoed  that  their 
ddfiign  was  bkN>d,  goes  iiriioediotBly  to  Piiinoutb)  Riid  communicatee  hie 
dhicovery  to  the  governor.  ^'  NeTeniieiesa,  his  information,"  says  Dr.  /• 
MathBT,*  ^'(i»ecau£e  it  had  aa  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  believe 
them  when  they  di»  epeak  the  truths)  was  not  at  first  much  reganled." 

It  may  be  noticed  hera,  that  at  this  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  friend- 
ly, all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  against,  lint  scarcely  an^  one  among 
tJM  English  could  be  found  that  would  allow  that  an  Indian  could  be 
ftidiful  or  honest  in  any  affiun  And  although  some  others  besides  jStu- 
Mnnon  had  inthnated,  and  that  rather  strongly^  that  a  **  rising  of  the  In- 
dians" was  at  hand,  stUl,  as  Dr.  Mather  obeenrea,  because  Incuans  said  so, 
little  or  no  attention  vma  paid  to  their  adftce*  Notwithstanding,  Mr. 
Oooisin,  in  his  MS.  faistary,f  says,  that,  previetts  to  the  war,  none  of  the 
Christian  Indians  had  *^heen  juatfy  charged,  either  with  unfiiithfulnees  or 
treachery  towards  the  English."  "  But,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  thera  had 
discovered  the  treachery,  fMirticularly  IPolctrf,  the  ruler  of  PkU^f  before 
he  began  any  act  of  hostility."  In  another  place  the  same  author  aays, 
that,  in  April,  1675,  Wabcm  **came  to  one  of  tbo  magistrates  on  purpose, 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  ground  to  fear  that  sachem  PMtip^  and 
other  Indians  his  confedecatea,  intended  some  mischief  shordy."  Again 
in  May,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came  and  said  the  same. 
Adding  that  PhUip'B  aoien  were  only  waiting  for  the  trees  to  get  leaved 
out,  tbnt  they  mignt  prosecute  their  design  with  more  effect  To  return 
to  Sassamon : 

In  the  mean  time,  some  eireumstances  happened  that  gave  fuither 
groimds  of  suspicion,  that  war  was  meditated,  and  it  was  intended  thai 
messengers  should  be  sent  to  PkUip^  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  real  suite  of 
the  case.  But  before  this  was  effected,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had 
passed  away,  and  the  Rev.  Saascantm  still  resided  with  the  Namaskets, 
and  others  of  his  countrymen  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwitiistand 
ing  he  had  ei^omed  the  strictest  secrecy  upon  his  Enslish  friends  at  Pli- 
mouth,  of  what  he  had  revealed,  assuring  them  that  if  it  came  to  PkUipU 
knowledge,  he  should  be  immediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some 
means  got  to  the  chief's  knowledge,  and  Saasamon  was  considered  a 
traitor  and  an  outlaw ;  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Indians,  he  had  forfeited 
hialife,  and  was  doomed  to  suffer  death.  The  manner  of  effecting  It  was 
of  no  consequence  with  them,  so  long  as  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is 
probable  that  PkUip  had  ordered  any  of  his  subjects  who  might  meet 
with  hun,  to  kill  hun. 

Early  in  the  Earing  of  1675,  Seusamon  was  nu98ing,  and,  on  search 
being  made,  his  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough  I 
Those  that  killed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  English,  lefl  his  hat 
and  gun  upon  the  ice,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  drowned 
himself;  but  from  several  marks  upon  his  body,  and  the  fact  that  hia 
neck  was  broken,  it  was  evident  he  had  been  murdered.^  Several  per- 
sons were  suspected,  and,  upon  the  information  of  one  cidled  Paiudt$9n^ 


♦  Relation  of  the  Troubles ,  &,c.  74. 

t  Not  yet  published.  We  are  informed  it  soon  will  be.  It  wilt  form  a  lasting  monu- 
mmt  of  one  of  the  best  men  of  those  days.  The  author  was,  as  hit.  JEUol  expfesses 
himaelf,  "  a  pillar  in  our  Indian  work.''    He  died  in  1687,  aged  75. 

%  SoioB  would  like  to  know,  perhi^M,  on  what  authority  Mr.  Grahame  {Hut.  N,  Amer. 
i.  40SJ  states  that  Scutamor^s  oody  totts  found  in  a  field. 

4  CfeokMi  MS.  Hist,  of  Chnstwn  'Indians.  Tlua  author  says,  "  Sasamand  wa»  the 
6rst  Christian  martyr/'  and  that "  it  is  evident  ho  sdfierad  deal£  upon  the  accQuat  eii^ 
Christian  profession,  and  fidelity  to  the  EagUsh." 
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7b&u»*  one  ofPhUip^s  counaellors,  his  son,  and  Matt^Mnnamu^  werejo 
preliended,  tried  by  a  juiy,  consistiog  of  half  IadJanB,f  and  in  June,  Iw^ 
were  all  executed  at  Plimouth ;  **  one  of  then  hefyge  his  executioii  con- 
fessing  the  murder,"  but  the  other  two  denied  aU  knowledge  of  the  act, 
to  their  last  breath.  The  truth  of  their  guilt  may  reasoDably  be  called  in 
question,  if  the  circumstance  of  the  ble^ittgof  the  dead  body  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  murderen,  had  aay  influence  upon  the  juiy.  And  we  are 
fearfiil  it  was  the  ease,  for,  if  the  most  kornea  were  nusled  by  such  nal- 
lucinations  in  these  days,  we  are  not  to  suppMe  that  the  more  ignonnt 
were  free  from  them.  Dr.  Inenmie  Modker  wrote  within  two  years  oi 
the  affiiir,  and  he  has  this  passage :  *^  When  TMat  (the  suspected  mur- 
derer) came  neai'  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  fiiesh,  as  if  it  had 
been   newly  slain;   albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  before 

Nothing  of  this  fMut  of  the  story  is  upon  record  among  the  manuscripts, 
as  we  can  find,  but  still  we  do  not  question  the  authenticky  of  Dr.  JIfamar, 
who,  we  believe,  is  the  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it  Nor  do  the 
records  of  Plimouth  notice  Sasscanon  until  some  tinoe  after  his  death. 
The  tot  record  is  in  these  words :  **  The  court  seeing  cause  to  require. the 
personal  appearance  of  an  Indian  oalled  TMas  before  the  court,  to  make 
further  answer  to  such  interrogatocies  as  shall  be  required  of  him,  in  re- 
ference to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  called  John  Satith 
mofi,  late  deceased.''    This  was  in  March,-  167i,  O.  S. 

It  appears  that  Tobia»  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  from  the 
feet  that  Tiitpaqvm  and  his  sob  WUkcan  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  for 
the  appearance  of  Tobias  at  the  nract  court  in  June  followiog.  A  mott- 
gase  of  land  was  taken  as  security  for 'the  £100. 

June  having  arrived,  three  instead  of  one  are  arraigned  as  the  ipurdBr- 
ers  of  Sassamoru  There  wbs  no 'intimation  of  anyone  but  Tolnas  being 
guilty  at  the  previous  court.  Now,  Wampapaquan,  the; son  of  Te&iot, 
and  MaUatkanannamo^  are  arraigned  witti  him,  and  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment runs  as  follows :  ^  For  that  being- aocused  that  they  did  with  joynt 
consent  vpon  the  29  of  January  anno  1674,  [or  1675,  N.  &.]  att  a  place 
called  ^9<noam»eU  Pondj  wilfiiUy  and  of  sett  purpose^  and  of  maUjce  fore 
thought,  and  by  force  and  armes,  murder  John  Saetamonj  an  other  In- 
dian, by  laving  violent  hands  on  him^  and  striking'  him,  or  twisting  his 
neeke  vntiU  bee  was  dead ;  and  to  'hyde  and  conceale  tthis  theireiMkl 
murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid^did  casthis  dead  body  thiioi]|gh 
a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond." 


Ae' 

which  they  express  in  these  words:  '*  Wee  of  the  jury 

English  and  Indians  doe  joyntly  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a 

veroict.'' 

Upon  this  they  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison^  ^and  from 
thence  [taken]  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  banged  by  the 
head)  vntUl  theire  bodies  are  dead."    Accordingly,  TohioB  and  MaUashtuir 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Pqggapanostoo, 

f  Mather's  Relation,  74.  ^dge  Davis  retains  the  same  account,  {Morton's  Memorial, 
989.)  which  we  shall  presently  snow  to  be  erroneous. 

t  Maiher*s  Relation.  76. 

i  The  same  called  hfattashumamy.    His  name  in  the  records  is  spelt  four  ways. 

I  This  old  phraseolofry  reminds  us  of  the  French  mode  of  expression,  couper  U  com, 
thai  is,  to  cut  off  the  neck  instead  of  the  head ;  but  the  French  say,  U  sera  penau  par  son 
eon,  and  so  do  modem  hangmen,  alias  jf'tirifto,  of  oujr  times. 
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annamo  were  executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  **  But  the  said  fFampapa- 
musmj  on  some  constderations  was  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired." 
He  was,  however,  shot  within  the  month. 

It  is  an  error  that  the  juir  that  found  them  guilty  was  composed  of 
Wf  Indians;  there  were  but  four,  while  there  were  twdve  Englishmen. 
We  will  again  hear  the  record : — 

**Itt  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  court,  that,  together  with  this 
English  jury  aboue  named,  some  of  the  most  indifTerentest,  grauest  and 
sage  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the  said  jury,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  aduice  with,  o^  and  concerning  the  premises :  there  names 
are  as  fblloweth,  viz.  one  called  by  an  English  name  Hope,  and  Mask^ 
pague,  Wannooy  George  Wamipye  and  Aeanootfts;  these  fully  concurred 
with  the  jury  in  theire  verdict.'' 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  WiUiam  Sabine,  WiUiam  Crocker^ 
Edward  ^wgis,  WiUiam  Brookes,  JVht^'.  ffinslow,  John  fVadsworOiy  Anr 
drew  Rvnge,  Robert  Vixon,  John  Done,  Jon*^,  Bangs,  Jonfl,  Shaw  and 
BemX  Htggins. 

That  nothing  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important  affair  be  passed 
oyer,  we  will  here  add,  from  an  exceeding  scarce  tract,  the  following 
particulars,  although  some  parts  of  them  are  evidently  erroneous :  **  About 
nve  or  six  years  since,  there  was  brought  up,  amongst  others,  at  the  col- 
lege at  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  an  Indian,  named  Sosonum ;  who,  after  some 
time  he  had  spent  in  preaching  the  ffospel  to  Uneas,  a  sagamore  Christian 
in  his  territories,  was,  by  the  authority  of  New  Plimouth,  sent  to  preach 
in  like  manner  to  King  PhUip,  and  his  Indians.  But  King  Philip,  (heath- 
en-like,) instead  of  receiving  the  gospel,  would  immediately  have  killed 
this  Sosompn,  but  by  the  persuamon  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it, 
but  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  was  going 
to  prison,  exhorted  and  taught  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  They,  not 
liking  his  discourse,  immediately  munhered  him  after  a  most  barbarous 
manner.  They,  returning  to  King  PkUip,  acquainted  him  with  what  they 
had  done.  About  two  or  three  months  after  this  murther,  being  discov- 
ered to  the  authority  of  New  Plimouth,  Josiah  Winslow  being  tnen  gov- 
ernor of  that  coloinr,  care  was  taken  to  find  out  the  murtherers,  who. 
upon  search,  were  found  and  apprehended,  and,  after  a  fair  trial,  were  all 
han(^.  This  so  exasperated  King  PhUip,  that,  fi*om  that  day  afler,  he 
-studied  to  be  revenged  on  the  Engl£h— judginf^  that  the  English  author- 
ity had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  for  kUhng  another."* 

*  Present  State  of  New  England,  by  a  merchant  of  Boston,  m  respect  to  the  pretext 
Bloody  Indians  Wars,  page  3.  folio,  London,  1676.    [Since  reprinted.] 
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CHAPTER  IL 

h^  o/KING  PHILIP-^jERv  rtcX  name^J%e  name  ofhU  wift—MaxfsJnr 
qutid  sales  ofku  lands — Account  of  ihem—His  first  treaty  at  PlxmauXk 
-^Expee^iUm  to  Maitucket— Events  of  len-^Begins  the  WAR  o/1675 
— First  acts  ofhosHlily — Swamp  Fight  at  Pocasset — Murotdy  esc<mes 
out  of  his  own  country — Isptursued  by  Oneko — Fight  at  Rehoboth  Plain 
-^-Outs  off  a  company  of  English  under  Cant.  Beers — Incidents — Fight  at 
Sugar4oqf  HUl,  and  destruciion  of  Capt,  Laihrop's  company — Figm  the 
Ungiui  under  Mosely — English  raise  1500  men — PhUwretires  to  Mar- 
raganset — Strongly  JorH/ies  himself  in  a  great  su}amp — Description  of  his 
fortress-^EngUsk  mardi  to  attack  him — 7T^  great  Fight  at  Narraganset 
—Again  flies  his  country — Visits  the  Mohoum — lll-aevised  stratagemr^ 
Events  ofl676^-^Retums  again  to  Ms  country — Reduced  to  a  wretched 
condition — b  hunted  by  Church — His  chief  counseUory  Akkompoin,  killed^ 
and  his  sister  cantwreJr—IRs  wife  and  son  fall  into  the  hands  of  Church^ 
Flies  to  Pokanoket — b  surprised  and  daui, — Specimen  qfihe  frampanoag 
Language — Other  curious  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  nadve  or  Indian  name  of  PkUip^  it  seems  a  mistake 
has  always  prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Pometacom  gives  as  near  its 
Indian  sound  as  can  be  approached  by  our  letters.  The  first  syllable  viras 
dropped  in  familiar  discourse,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagined 
but  what  it  had  always  been  so ;  in  nearly  every  original  deed  executed 
by  him,  which  we  have  seen,  and  they  are  many,  his  name  so  appears. 
It  is  true  that,  in  those  of  different  years,  it  is  spelt  with  some  little  varia- 
tion, all  which,  however,  conveyed  very  nearly  the  same  sound.  The 
variations  are  Pumatojcom^  Panwiacom^  Pometacome,  and  Pometacom;  the 
last  of  which  prevails  in  the  records. 

We  have  another  important  discovery  to  communicate:*  it  is  no  other 
than  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Pometacom — the  innocent  Wootoneka- 
inrsKE !  This  was  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  little  son,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Capt.  Church,  No  wonder  that  Philip  was  **  now  ready  to  die," 
as  some  of  his  traitorous  men  told  Church,  and  that  "his  heart  was  now 
ready  to  brake  l"  All  that  was  dear  to  him  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the 
vortex !  But  they  still  lived,  and  this  most  harrowed  his  soul — lived  for 
what?  to  serve  as  slaves  in  an  unknown  land !  could  it  be  otherwise  than 
that  madness  should  seize  upon  him,  and  despair  torment  him  in  every 
place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear  the  anguishing  cries  and  lam- 
entations of  tfootonekanuske  and  his  son.^  But  we  must  change  the 
scene. 

It  seems  am  thou^^h,  for  many  years  before  the  war  of  1675,  Pometacom^ 
and  nearly  all  of  his  people  sold  off  their  lands  as  fiist  as  purchasers  nre- 
sented  themselves.  They  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  ttiey 
were  just  such  philosophers  as  are  easily  captivated  by  any  show  of  os- 
tentation. They  were  forsaking  their  manner  of  life,  to  which  the  prox- 
imity of  the  whites  was  a  deadly  poison,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such 
thiop  as  their  neighbors  possessed ;  these  were  only  to  be  obtained  by 
parting  with  their  lands.    That  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 

*  The  aotbor  feels  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  Ihe  first  to 
publish  the  real  name  of  the  rreat  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  also  that  of  the 
Aanr  of  his  perils,  Woetondtttmuke. 
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rapidity  with  which  the  Indians'  lands  in  Plimouth  colony  were  disposed 
o^we  add  the  following  items: — 

In  a  deed  dated  23  June,  1664,  <*  WSliam  Brenton^  of  Newport,  R.  I. 
merchant,"  **  for  a  valuable  consideration"  paid  by  him,  buys  Matapoisett 
of  Philip.  This  deed  begins,  ^  I,  Pumaiacom  alias  Philip,  chief  sachem 
of  Mount  Hope,  Cowsumpsit  and  of  all  territories  tbereanto  belonging." 
PkUip  and  his  wife  both  signed  this  deed,  and  Tockomockj  Wecopauhim^ 
^esetaquason,  Pompaquase,  Aperniniate,  Taqxmnksickej  Paqiumackj  Wator 
paiakut^  Aqukaquish,  John  Sassamon  the  interpreter,  Rotdand  Sasaamonf 
and  two  Englishmen,  signed  as  witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  the  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Coaxet,  [now  in  Compton.]  PkUip^s  father  having  previously  sold  some 
of  the  same,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  claim  ffom  him, 
and  to  pay  ibr  his  marking  out  the  same. 

John  fVbosanaman  [one  of  the  names  of  Sassamon]  wimessed  this 
deed. 

In  1667,  Philip  sells  to  Constant  SouUiworth,  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
lands  from  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15.  Particular 
bounds  to  all  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  they  were  gener- 
ally or  often  stakes,  trees,  and  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  at  this  time  can 
trace  many  of  them. 

The  same  year,  for  <<  £10  sterling,"  he  sells  to  Titos,  WHLet  and  others, 
^  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Riuer  Wanascottaquett  and  Ca- 
watoquissett,  being  two  miles  long  and  one  broad."  Pawsaquens,  one  of 
PhUip*s  counsellors,  and  Tom  alias  Sawsuett,  an  interpreter,  were  wit- 
nesses to  the  sale. 

In  1668,  ^^  Philip  Pometa^om,  and  Tatamumaque\  alias  Cashewashed, 
sachems,"  for  a  *'  valuable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundry  English  a  tract 
of  some  square  miles.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket.  In  de- 
scribing it,  Memenuckquage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which 
we  conclude  to  be  in  Swansey.  Besides  two  Englishmen,  Sompointeen, 
alias  Tom,  and  ^ananuntnew,  son  of  Thomas  Piants,  were  witnesses  to 
this  sale. 

The  next  year,  the  same  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  Swansey  for  £20. 
Wanueo,  a  counsellor,  and  Tom,  the  interpreter,  were  witnesses. 

In  1668,  Philip  and  Uncompawen  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  New-meadows 
neck,  alleging  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  a  fonner  deed, 
by  Ossameqmn  and  JFamsvtta,  to  certain  English,  ^although  it  appears, 
^says  the  record,  pretty  clearly  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  *'  yet  that  peace 
and  friendship  may  be  continued,"  ^  Capt.  WHlet,  Mr.  Brown  and  John 
AUen,  in  the  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest,"  agree  to  ^ve  Philip  and 
Uncompawen  the  sum  of  £11  in  goods. 

Phii^ip  Nanuskooke^  his  Jjf  mark, 
VwcoMPAWEN  his  X  mark. 
.  Tom  Sansuwest,  interpreter, 

And  NiMROD. 

The  same  year,  we  find  the  following  record,  which  is  doubly  interest- 
ing, from  the  plan  with  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  drawn  by 
Pkdip  himselt^  who,  no  doubt,  over  urged  to  sell  certain  lands,  contracts 
or.  agrees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  that  **this  may  inform 

*  Perhaps  Uncon^pam. 

t  Written  in  another  deed,  Atwikamomake.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was 
of  600  acres  of  land,  "more  or  lesse/'  in  Swansey;  and  £20  the  consideration.  Hugh 
CUtfJoHaa  WinsUno,  John  CogreshaU  and  Constant  SoiUhncorth  were  the  purchasers, 
and'  IVanueo,  a  eotinsellor^  one  of  the  wiuiesses. 

X  This  doable  oame,  we  suppose,  was  meant  to  stand  for  the  signatiueof  hiascUi  Mid 
wife. 
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the  honoured  court  [of  Plimouth,]  that  I  PkUip  ame  willing  to  sell  the 
land  within  this  draught ;  but  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it  may  Hue  vpon 
it  still ;  but  the  land  that  is  [waste]*  may  be  sou  Id,  and  fVdttachpoo  is  of 
the  same  minde.  I  have  sed  downe  all  the  principall  names  or  the  land 
wee  are  willing  should  bee  sould." 
^  From  Pacanaukett 
the  34  of  the  12  mo.  1668." 


principall 

Phillip  P  his  marke/* 


Wanascohochett. 


Wewenset 


TlUa  line  is  a  path. 


Ascoponipamocke. 


Pankanet. 


PatantatoDCt. 


Ascoochames. 


Macbapqaake. 


Aponecett. 


This  is  a  path. 


Aneqaeassett. 

Cotloyowsekeesett. 

**0*amcqfucn"  having,  "for  valuable  considerations,'Mn  the  year  1641, 
sold  to  John  Brovm  and  Edward  Winslow  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles 
square,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Palmer's  River,  PhUip,  in  1668,  was' 
required  to  sign  a  quit-claim  of  the  same.  This  he  did  in  presence  of 
Umptakisoke,  PkUlipy  and  Peebe^f  counsellors,  Sonconewhe^w,  Phillip's 
brother,  and  Tbm  the  interpreter. 

Also  in  1669,  for  £10  "  and  atiother  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,** 
he  sells  to  John  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth,t "  one  whole  island  nera 
the  towne,"  called  Nokatay. 

The  same  year,  Philip  and  JSupaquin  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
in  Middlefoorough,  for  £13.  Thomas  the  interpreter,  William^  the  son  of 
Tuspaqmriy  and  Bevyamin  Church,  were  witnesses. 

In  1671,  PhUip  and  ^^Monjokam  of  Mattapoisett,"  for  £5,  sell  to  Hugh 
CoU^  of  Swansey,  shipwright,  land  lying  near  a  place  called  Acashewah, 
in  Dartmouth. 

In  1672,  Philip  sold  to  William  Brenton  and  others,  of  Taunton,  a  tract 
to  the  southwara  of  that*town,  containing  12  square  miles,  for  £143;  and, 
a  few  days  after,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Constant  Sovihworth. 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  larger  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  signed  by  NunkampahooneU,  Umnaihum,  alias  JVimrodj  Chee- 
maugkton,  and  Capt.  •^nnawam,  besides  one  Philip,  Thomas,  alias  Sank- 
suUy  was  among  the  witnesses.    The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed 

♦  So  in  the  records. 

f  Galled,  in  Mr.  Hubbctrd^s  history,  TTiebe ;  he  was  aAerwards  killed  at  Swansey,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 
X  The  place  where  Cook  lived  is  now  included  in  New  Bedford. 
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by  Munashui:i,  alias  JVimrody  WoachompawKan^*  and  CapL  Annowan^  f*^' 
nawon,'] 

Tliese  aro  bin  a  {)art  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pometacom,  Many  other 
chiefs  sold  vtiry  largely,  particularly  Watxtsfoqidn  and  Josias  fVampatuek. 

We  meet  with  a  singular  record  of  Pkdip  previous  to  this  timet  the 
authorship  of  which  wc  attribute  to  John  Sassamoriy  and  which,  besides 
exteDdiug  our  knowledge  of  Philip,  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  SassamorCs  acquirements  in  the  language  of  the 
])i1grims. 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Philip  haue  giuen  power  vnto 
Waiuchpoo]  and  Sampson\.  and  theire  brethren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of 
to  whom  they  will  by  my  consent,  and  they  shall  not  haue  itt  without 
they  be  willing  to  lett  it  goe  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  without  my 
knowledge  they  carmot  safely  to :  but  with  my  consent  there  is  none  that 
can  lay  claime  to  that  land  which  they  haue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  for- 
euer,  soe  therefore  none  can  safely  purchase  any  otherwise  but  by  Wo- 
tachpoo  and  Sampson  and  their  bretheren.  Philip  1666.** 

At  the  court  of  Plimouth,  1673,  "Mr.  Ptter  Tdmon  of  Rhode  Hand 
complained  against  Philip  allies  Wtwasoxoanuttt,  sachem  of  Mount  Hope, 
brother  or  predecessor  of  PacanaxoktU  as  heire  adminnostrator  or  suc- 
cessor vnto  his  brother  or  predecessor  fVamsitta,  SopaquiUf^  or  MexanAer 
deceased,  in  an  action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  or  £800  forfeiture  of  a 
bond  of  such  a  value,  bearing  date,  June  the  28th,  1661,  giuen  to  the  said 
Pettr  Tcdman,  obliging  him  the  said  WamsiUa  allies  AlUxander  to  make 
good  to  him,  his  hen*es  and  a  deed  of  gifl  of  a  considerable  track  of  land 
att  Sapowett  and  places  adjacent,  as  in  the  said  deed  is  more  particularly 
expressed ;  for  want  wherof  the  complainant  is  greatly  damnifyed." 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  WamsvUa, 
Pometacom*8  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indians,  made  them 
always  suspicious  of  the  chief  sachem,  as  it  had  their  neighbors  before  in 
the  case  of^  Miajitimnomoh,  or  whether  PhUip  were  in  reiuity  "  contriving 
mischief,"  the  same  year  of  his  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  ques- 
tion, to  this  day,  with  those  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times. 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  Maasagoity  alias  Wbosamequinf  having  died 
in  the  winter  of  1661-2,  as  we  believe,  and  but  few  months  afler  died 
also  Mexander^  Philip^s  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  PkUip  himself^  by 
the  order  of  succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

Philip  having  by  letter  complained  to  the  court  of  Plimouth  of  some 
injuries,  at  their  October  term,  1668,  they  say,  *<In  answer  unto  a  letter 
from  PkUiPj  the  sachem  of  Pocanokett,  &C.,  by  way  of  petition  requesting 
the  court  tor  justice  against  Francis  Wasiy  [fFestj]  for  wrong  done  by  him 
to  one  of  his  men  about  a  gun  taken  from  him  by  the  said  JFast ;  as  also 
for  wrong  done  unto  some  swine  of  the  said  Indian's.  The  court  have 
ordered  the  case  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  selectmen  of  Taun- 
ton ;  and  in  case  it  be  not  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  unto  the 
next  March  court  at  Plimouth  to  be  ended."  How  the  case  turned  we 
have  not  found.  But  for  an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  English  court, 
unless  his  case  were  an  exceeding  strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare 
occurrence. 

*  Probably  "  PliUip*s  old  uncle  Akkompoin." 

t  Sometimes  Tukpoo,  by  abbreviation.  See  a  further  account  of  him  in  the  li/e  of 
TatoMon. 

X  Many  Indians  bore  the  same'  English  name.  In  1671,  there  was  a  Sam^pton  of 
Nobscuitsett,  and  another  of  Nauset. 

^  That  is,  nicknamed  AlexandeTf  accordlno;-  to  the  French  mode  of  expression }  ou 
par  sobriquet  Alexander ,  as  I  imajsfine.  Mr.  liubbard  says  of  Philip,  (Narrative,  10,) 
that,  "  for  his  ambitious  and  haughty  spirit,  [he  was]  nicknamed  King  Philip.*' 
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"  He  was  no  sooner  styled  sachem,"  says  Dr.  /.  Mather,*  *  but  imme- 
diately, in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody 
treachery  against  the  English."  This  author  wrote  at  the  close  of  PhUip^s 
war,  when  very  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great 
bitterness.  Mr.  Motion^  is  the  first  who  mentions  Metacomet  in  a  prmted 
Work,  which,  being  before  any  difficulty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming 
manner.  "  This  year,"  (1662,)  he  observes,  "  upon  occasion  of  some  sus- 
picion of  some  plot  intended  by  the  Indians  against  the  English,  Philip, 
the  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  otherwise  called  Mtiacom,  made  his  appearance 
At  the  court  held  at  Plimouth,  August  6,  did  earnestly  desire  the  continu- 
ance of  that  amity  and  friendship  that  hath  formerly  been  between  the 
governor  of  Plimouth  and  his  deceased  father  and  brother." 

The  court  expressing  their  willingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he  signed 
the  articles  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the 
king  of  England,  thus : — 

"  Tht  mark  of  iq  Phillip,  sachem 
ofPocanakett,^ 
The  mark  of  <]  Vncompowett, 
vnkeU  to  the  about  said  sachemJ* 

The  following  persons  were  present,  and  wimessed  this  act  of  Philip, 
and  his  great  captain  Uncompoin :— ^ 

<' John  Sassamon, 
T%e  murk  ti^  q/"  Francis,  sachem  of^attset, 
Tht  mark  DI  ©/"Nimrod  oMas  Pdmpasa, 
The  mark  '^J  ©/"Punckquaneck, 
The  mark  ^  q/'AquETEQUESH."t 

Of  the  uneasiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  at  the 
hostile  movements  of  Philip,  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  presume,  was  not  inform- 
ed;  or  so  important  an  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute 
and  valuable  history.  Mr.  Morton,  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Mather 
mention  it,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has 
made  the  matter  appear  in  its  true  light,  from  their  neglect  to  produce 
the  names  of  those  that  appeared  with  the  sachem. 

For  about  nine  years  succeeding  1662,  very  little  is  recorded  concern- 
ing Philip.  During  this  time,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  English  neighbors,  learned  their  weakness  and  his  own  strength,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  until  his  fatal  war  of  1675.  For,  during 
this  period,  not  only  their  additional  numbers  gained  them  power,  but 
their  arms  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  English  instruments  of  war 
put  into  their  hands.  Bjoger  WiUiams  had  early  brought  the  Narragansets 
mto  friendship  with  Massasoit,  which  alliance  gained  additional  strength 
on  the  accession  of  the  young  Metacomet  And  here  we  may  look  for  a 
main  cause  of  that  war,  although  the  death  of  Alexander  is  generally 
looked  upon  by  the  early  historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  con- 
tinual broils  between  the  English  and  Narragansets,  (we  name  the  Eng- 
lish first,  as  they  were  generally  the  aggressors,)  could  not  be  unknown 
to  Philip ;  and  if  his  countrymen  wei-e  abused,  he  knew  it.  And  what 
friend  will  see  another  abused,  without  feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in 
his  breast  ?  And  who  will  wonder,  if,  when  these  abuses  had  followed 
each  other,  repetition  upon  repetition,  for  a  series  of  years,  that  they 
flbould^at  last  break  out  into  open  war?    The  Narraganset  chie&  wera 

*  Relation,  7S.  f  In  bis  N.  England's  Memorial. 

X  From  the  Records  in  nuamscnpt. 

a* 
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not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak ;  there  were  several  of 
them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  general  command  or  ascendency 
over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  unanimously 
reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  Ninigrtt  was  at  this  time 
grown  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  afler  the  murder  of  Miantun- 
runnoh,  he  seems  to  have  liad  the  chief  autljoiity,  yet  pusillanimity  was 
always  rather  a  predominant  tmit  in  his  character.  His  age  had  probably 
caused  his  withdrawal  from  the  others,  on  their  resolution  to  second 
PhUip.  Canonchet  was  at  this  period  the  most  conspicuous;  Pwnham 
next ;  Potok,  Magnus,  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Mriksah,  bad 
been  dead  several  years ;  and  lastly  MaitaJtoas. 

Before  proceeding  wilh  later  events,  the  following  short  narrative.  Illus- 
trative of  a  peculiar  custom,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice. 

There  is  a  tradition  current  at  Nantucket,  that,  in  the  year  1665,  an 
Indian  named  John  Gibhs  of  that  island  had  spoken  something  concerning 
a  dead  relative  of  Philip ;  and,  as  it  was  au  observance  or  law  among 
them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the  dead  should  be  put  to  death, 
Philip  went  there  to  execute  this  law  upon  Gibbs,  He  was,  however,  de- 
feated in  his  design,  for  one  of  Gibbs^s  friends,  understanding  Philip's 
intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  him  notice  of  it,  just  in  time  for  him  to  es- 
cape ;  not,  however,  without  great  exertions,  for  Philip  came  once  in 
sight  of  him,  after  pursuing  him  some  time  among  the  English  from 
bouse  to  house  ;  but  Gibbs,  by  leapine  a  bank,  got  oat  of  sight,  and  so 
escaped.  Philip  would  not  leave  the  island  until  the  English  had  ran- 
somed John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money  upon  the 
island.*  Gibbs  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  was  Assa- 
samoogh.  He  wa^  a  preacher  to  his  countrymen  in  1674,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  30  members. 

What  grounds  the  English  had  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  for  sus- 
pecting that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satis- 
mctorily  be  ascertuned ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  warlike  prep^ 
arations  made  by  the  great  chief^  which  very  much  alarmed  the  Eng- 
lish, as  in  the  life  of  Awashonks  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice. 
Their  suspicions  were  further  confirmed  when  they  sent  to  him  to  come 
to  Taunton  and  make  known  the  causes  for  his  operations ;  as  he  dis- 
covered *'  shyness,"  and  a  reluctance  to  comply.  At  length,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a  place  about  four  miles  from  Taunton, 
accompanied  with  a  band  of  his  warriors,  attired,  armed  and  painted  as 
for  a  warlike  ex|)edition.  From  this  place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton, 
to  invite  the  English  to  come  and  treat  with  him.  The  governor  either 
was  afraid  to  meet  the  chief  or  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  several  persons,  amone  whom  was 
22(^er  Williams,  to  inform  him  of  their  determination,  and  their  good  dis- 
position towards  him,  and  to  urge  his  attendance  at  Taunton.  He  agreed 
to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his  wirriors  to  warrant  his 
safe  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  few  of  his  warriors,  he 
made  a  stop,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  warlike 
parade  of  the  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  attacking 
him.  These  were  the  Plimouth  people  that  recommended  this  i-ashness, 
but  they  were  prevented  by  the  commissioners  from  Massachusetts^  who 
met  here  with  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  confer  with  Philip, 

*  A  friend  of  the  author,  now  living  at  Nantucket,  obriffingly  offered  to  famish  him 
fnth  whatever  could  be  found  relating  to  the  Indians  of  uat  place ;  it  is  presumed  he 
coald  discover  nothing,  as  he  has  not  since  been  heard  from.  For  some  of  what  we 
liave  given  above,  see  1  Col.  Man.  Hist.  8oc.  iii.  159,  furnished  for  that  work  by  Mr. 
Zacdknu  Maey,  whose  ancestor,  it  is  said,  assisted  m  secreting  AMBosamoogh. 
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In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  a  council  should  be  held  in  the  meedng- 
house,  one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  Indiaus,  and  the 
other  by  the  English.  P}Mp  had  alleged  that  the  English  injured  the 
planted  lands  of  hiis  people^  but  this,  the  English  say,  was  in  no  wise  sus^ 
tained.  He  said  his  warlike  (ireparations  were  not  against  the  English, 
but  the  Narragansets,  which  the  English  also  say  was  proved  to  his  face 
to  be  false ;  and  that  this  so  confounded  him,  that  he  confessed  the  whole 
plot,  and  **that  it  was  the  naughtiness  of  his  own  heart  that  put  him  upon 
that  rebellion,  and  nothinp;  of  any  provocation  from  the  Enelish.''* 
Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsellors,  whose  names  were  TomoHT^ 
Capt.  Wiapohty  fFoonkaponehunty  [Unkompoin,]  and  JVlinrody  he  signed  a 
submission,  and  ah  engagement  di  frienaship,  which  also  stipulated  that 
he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  amons  his  people,  into  the  hands  of  the 
governor  of  Plunouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  government  should  ^see 
reason."! 

The  English  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpires  in  this  affair, 
^^ere  looked  to,  by  both  parties,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint.  PkUip 
having  delivered  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  With  them  at 
Taunton,!  promised  to  deliver  tlie  rest  at  Plimouth  by  a  ceitain  time. 
But  they  not  being  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  dif> 
ierences  occurring,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Boston  from  PHmouth,  to 
make  complaint ;  out  Philipj  perhaps,  understanding  what  was  intended, 
ivas  quite  as  early  at  Boston  in  person  ;||  and,  by  his  address,  did  not  fail  to 
be  well  received,  and  a  favorable  report  of  him  was  returned  to  Plimouth ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  proposals  that  commissioners  from  all  the  United 
Colonies  should  meet  Philip  at  Plimouth,  where  all  difficulties  where 
expected  to  be  settled.  This  meeting  took  place  the  same  year^  Septem- 
ber, l-CTl,  where  the  issue  of  the  meeting  was  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  at  Taunton.  "  The  conclusion  was,"  says  Mr.  Mather,^  ^^ Philip  ac- 
knowledged his  offence,  and  was  appointed  to  give  a  sum  of  money  to 
defray  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colony  unto.'' 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  English,  of  what 
Philip  was  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  three  only  of  his 
captains  or  counsellors,  Uncampnen^  who  was  his  uucle,1[  fVotohom  and 
ScankctiML, 

Great  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  submitting  them- 
selves as  **  subject  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England.'*  This  they  did 
only  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  English,  as  their  course  imme- 
diately afterwards  invariably  showed. 

The  articles  which  the  government  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time, 
fi)r  Philip  to  sign,  were  not  so  illiberal  as  might  be  imagined,  were  we 
not  to  produce  tome  of  them.    Article  second  reads, — > 

**I  [PhUiplMti  willing,  and  do  promise  to  pay  unto  the  government  of 
Plimouth  £100,  in  such  things  as  I  have;  but  I  would  entreat  the  favor 
that  I  might  have  three  years  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at 
present."  And  in  arncle  third,  he  promises  '*  to  send  unto  the  governor, 
or  whom  he  shall  appoint,  five  wolves'  heads,  if  he  can  get  them;  or  as 


*  Hubbard^  Indian  Wars,  11,  Ist  edition. 

t  The  articles  of  this  treaty  may  be  seen  in  Hubbard^  Mather  and  IhUchimon'a  his- 
tories. 

J;  Mather's  Relation,  73.  $  I^i^* 

I  Perhaps  this  was  the  time  Mr.  Joiselyn  saw  Philip  at  Boston,  richly  caparisoned,  as 
1  bcreailer  be  mentioned. 
V  Called  by  Church,  Akkompom. 
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nmpy  as  he  can  procure,  uoty  they  come  to  five  wolves'  heads  yearljF. 
Tfiese  articles  were  dated*  29  Sept.  1671,  and  were  signed  by 

The  mark  P  ^  Philmp  ; 

J%e  mark  T  of.  Wohkowpahenitt  ^ 

The  mark  V  o/*  Wuttakooseeim; 

The  mark  f  qf  Sowkanuhoo  ; 

I%e  mark  Z  of  Woonashum, 

alias  NiMROD ; 
.   •   '  The  mark  Y  of  Woospasuck, 

alias  Captaiit. 

On  the  3  Nov.;  following,  PAi^u?  accompanied  Takanumma  to  PC- 
moutli^  to  make  bis  submission,  which  he  did,  ajid  acknowledged,  by  a 
writing,  that  he  would  adhere  to  th^  articles,  signed,  by  Philip  and  tbe 
others,  the  29  Sept.  before.  Tokdmona  was  brother  to  Awasnonke,  and, 
at  this  time,  was  sachem  of  Seconet^  or  Saconett  He  was  afterwards 
kilkd  by  the  Narra^ansets.^ 

A  general  disarmmg  of  the  neighboring  Indians  was  undertaken  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1071,  and  nothing  but  trouble  could  have  been 
elected  to  follow. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  impor- 
tant era  in  the  biography  of  Philip^  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  all  the 
unpublished  information  furnished  by  the  records.§  Having  met  in  June, 
1671,  "  The  court  [of  Plimouth]  deter mins  all  the  guns  in  our  hands, 
that  did  belong  to  JPMipf  are  justly  forfeit ;  and  do  at  the  present  order 
the  dividing  of  them,  to  be  kept  at  the  several  towns,  according  to  their 
equal  proportions,  until  October  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  court's 
dispose,  as  reason  may  appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  towns, 
if  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  court. 

"  That  which  the  court  {|[rounda  their  judgment  upon  is, — ^For  that  at 
the  treaty  at  Taunton,  Philip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they 
had  been  in  a  preparation  for  war  against  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  upon 
any  injury  sustained  from  us,  nor  provocation  given  by  us,  but  from  their 
naughty  hearts,  and  because  he  had  formerly  violated  and  broken  solemn 
covenants  made  and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  freely  tendered,  (not  being 
in  a  capacity  to  be  kept  faithful  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his 
English  arms,  for  our  future  security  in  that  respect  He  failed  greatly  in 
the  performance  thereof,  by  secret[lyl  conveying  away,  and  carry ing'home 
several  guns,  that  might  and  should  have  been  then  delivered,  and  not 
giving  them  up  since,  according  to  his  engagement ;  nor  so  far  as  is  in  his 

! lower;  as  appears  in  that  many  guns  are  Known  still  to  be  amongst  the 
ndians  that  live  by  him,  and  [he]  not  so  much  as  giving  order  to  some 
of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  immediate  command,  about  the  bringing  in 
of  their  arms. 

*'  In  his  endeavoring,  since  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odious 
to  our  neighbor  colony  by  false  reports,  complaints  and  suggestions  ;  and 
his  refusing  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  and  other  mat- 
ters that  are  justly  offensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement,  as 
well  as  former,  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  the  authority  of  this 
colony. 

"  It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  arms  of  the  Indians  of 
■  -       . , ,  ■  ,  •  ,    ,  ■  ■     ■       ■  ,..,.■■■■ 

*  There  is  no  date,  bat  the  year,  set  to  any  printed  accoant.  Mr.  Hubbard  by  mis* 
take  omitted  it,  and  those  who  have  since  written,  have  not  given  themselves  the  pleasure 
of  recurring  to  the  records. 

t  Uncompoin.  ^  fSee  Church,  S^, 

$  Plimouth  Colony  Records,  in  nuanucript. 
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Namassakett  and  Assowamsett,  that  were  fetched  in  by  Major  WtntHoui^ 
and  thoHe  that  were  with  him,^e  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said 
Indians,  for  the  ^rounds  above  expressed ;  they  being  in  a  compliance 
with  PhiUipe  in  his  late  plot :  And  yet  would  neither  by  our  governor's 
order,  nor  by  PkiUipe^s  desire,  bring  m  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the 
treaty ;  and  the  said  guns  are  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  major  and  hto 
company  for  their  satisfaction,  in  that  expedition. 

"  This  court  have  agreed  and  voted"  to  send  "  some"  forces  to  "  Saconett 
to  fetch  in"  the  arms  among  the  Indians  there. 

If  then,  therefore,  these  Indians  had  not  idready  become  hostile,  no  one 
would  marvel  had  it  now  become  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were 
almost  entirely  out  of  use.  Guns  had  so  far  superseded  them,  that  un- 
doubtedlv  many  scarce  could  use  them  with  effect,  inprocuring  themselves 
game :  ?f or  could  it  be  expected  otherwise,  for  the  English  had,  by  nearly 
40  years'  intercourse,  rendered  their  arms  fer  more  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Indians  than  to  their  own :  hence  their  unwillingness  to  part 
with  them.  Philwy  it  is  said,  directed  the  Middleborough  Indians  to  give 
up  their  guns.  His  object  in  this  was  to  pacify  the  English,  iudging 
that,  when  war  should  begin,  these  Indians  would  join  the  Englisn,  or  at 
least  many  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  affected  his  cause  but  little  which 
pirty  possessed  them ;  but  not  so  with  his  immediate  followers,  as  we 
have  just  seen  in  the  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plimouth,  ^  August,  1671,  the 
following,  besides  the  matters  already  expressed,  they  took  into  consid- 
eration:  P^i/ip'*  "entertaining  of  many  strange  Indians,  which  might  por- 
tend danger  towards  us.  In  special  by  his  entertaining  of  divert  Saconett 
Indians,  professed  enemies  to  this  colony,  and  this  against  good  counsel 
given  him  by  his  friends.  The  premises  considered  [the  council]  do  ^ 
unanimously  agree  and  conclude,  that  the  said  Phillip  hath  violated  [the] 
covenant  plighted  >vith  this  colony  at  Taunton  in  April  last 

"2.  It  IS  unanimously  agreed  and  concluded  by 'the  said  council,  that 
we  are  necessarily  called  to  cause  the  said  sachem  to  make  his  personal 
appearance  to  make  his  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which, 
in  case  of  his  refusal,  the  council,  according  to  what  at  present  appears, 
do  deterrain  it  necessary  to  endeavor  his  reducement  by  force ;  inasmuch 
as  the  controversy  which  hath  seemed  to  lie  more  immediately  between 
him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  English  plantations.  It  is,  therefore, 
determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor  colonies  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island ;  and  if,  by  their  weighty  advice  to  the  contrary,  we  are 
not  diverted  from  our  present  determinations,  to  signify  unto  them,  that 
if  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the  case  with  us 
against  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  neighborly  kind- 
ness; which  we  shall  bold  ourselves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Providence 
may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

"Accordingly,  letters  were  aespatched  and  sent  from  the  council, one 
unto  the  said  PhiUip  the  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance 
at  Plymouth,  on  the  13th  day  of  September  next,  in  reference  to  the  par- 
ticulars above  mentioned  against  him.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  James 
Walker^  one  of  the  council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  request  the  company 
of  Mr.  Roger  WtUiains  and  Mr.  James  Brotvn^  to  go  with  him  at  the 
delivery  of  the  said  letter.  And  another  letter  was  sent  to  the  governor 
and  council  of  the  Massachusetts  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Freeman,  one 
of  our  magistrates,  and  a  third  was  directed  to  the  governor  and  council 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hincktevana  Mr.  Constant  Souffi- 
UHnih,  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  orcfered  by  our  council  with 
the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  of  matters  relating  to  the  premises, 
and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  the  time  of  the  meetin^^ 
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together,  in  reference  td  engagement  with  the  Indians,  if  there  be  a  going 
t'orth,  which  will  be  on  the  20  of  September  next. 

''  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  those  formerly  pressed  shall 
remain  under  tlie  sahie  impressment,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  said 
council,  on  the  13  day  of  Sept.  next,  and  so  also  until  the  intended  ex- 
pedition Is  issued,  unless  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or 
detract  from  them,  as  occasion  may  require  i  And  that  all  other  matters 
remain  as  they  were,  in  way  of  preparation  to  the  said  expedition,  until  we 
shall  see  the  mind  of  God  further  by  the  particulars  forenamed,  improved 
for  that  purpose. 

"  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  all  the  towns  within  this 
jurisdiction  shall,  in  the  interini,  be  solicitously  careful  to  provide  for  their 
safety,  by  convenient  watches  and  wardings,  and  carrying  their  arms  to 
the  meetings  on  the  Lord's  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  best  stand  with, 
their  particulars,  and  the  common  safety. 

"And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  guard  sha!l  be  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  governor's  person,  during  the  time  of  the  above-named 
troubles  and  expeditions. 

"  And  the  council  were  summoned  by  the  president,  [the  governor  of 
Plimouth,]  to  make  their  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth,  on  the  13th 
day  of  Sept.  next,  to  attend  such  further  business  as  shall  be  then  presented 
by  providence,  in  reference  to  the  premises.  [Without  any  intermediate 
entiy,  the  records  proceed :]  i 

"  On  the  13  Sept,  1671,  the  council  of  war  appeared,  according  to 
their  summons,  but  Phillip  the  sachem  appeared  not ;  but  instead  thereof 
repaired  to  the  Massachusetts,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of 
the  gentlemen  in  place  there :  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  per- 
suasion, to  advise  the  council  to  a  compliance  with  the  said  sachem,  and 
tendered  their  help  in  the  achieving  thereof;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  they 
resented  not  his  offence  so  deeply  as  we  did,  and  that  they  doubted 
whether  the  covenants  and  engagements  that  Phillip  and  his  predecessors 
had  plighted  with  us,  would  plainly  import  that  he  had  subjected  himself, 
and  people,  and  country  to  us  any  further  than  as  in  a  neighborly  and 
friendly  correspondency." 

Thus,  whether  Philip  had  been  able  by  misrepresentation  to  lead  the 
court  of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designs  had  not  been 
fairly  set  forth  by  Plimouth,  or  whether  it  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  that  body  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  grounds  of 
conmlaint,  and,  therefore,  considered  Plimouth  nearly  as  much  in  error 
as  Philip,  by  assuming  authority  not  belonguig  to  them,  is  a  case,  we 
apprehend,  not  difficmt  to  be  settled  by  the  reader.  The  record  con- 
tinues : — 

^*The  council  having  deliberated  upon  the  premises,  despatched  away 
letters,  declaring  their  thankful  acceptance  of  their  kind  proffer,  and 
invited  the  commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  they 
[the  latter]  then  being  there  in  the  Bay,  [Boston,]  and  some  other  gentle- 
men to  come  to  Plymouth  and  afford  us  their  help :  And,  accordingly,  on 
the  24  of  Sept.  1671,  Mr.  John  WinthroVj  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  Maj. 
Gen.  Leveretty  Mr.  Thos,  DanforUt,  Capt.  mn,  Davis^  with  divers  others, 
came  to  Ply  mouthy  and  had  a  fair  and  deliberate  hearing  of  the  contro- 
versy between  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  Pkilliv,  he  being  personally 
present ;  there  being  also  competent  interpreters,  botrx  English  and  Indians. 
At  which  meeting  it  was  proved  by  sufficient  testimony  to  the  conviction 
of  the  said  Phillip,  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  audience,  both  [to]  the  said 
gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  made  with  our 
colony  at  Taunton  in  April  last,  in  divers  particulars :  as  also  carried  very, 
unkmdly  unto  us  divers  ways. 
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*<  1.  In  that  he"  hod  neglected  to  bring  in  his  arms,  although  «  compe- 
tent time,  yea  bis  time  enlarged^'  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated. 

^  2.  That  he  bad  carried  insolently  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several 
occa^ns,  in  refusing  to  come  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have 
speech  with  him,  to  procure  a  right  understanding  of  matters  in  difference 
betwixt  us.*' 

This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  sorrv  complaint.  That  an  inde- 
pendent chief  should  refuse  to  obey  his  neighbors  whenever  they  had  a 
mind  to  command  him,  of  the  justness  of  whose  mandates  be  was  not  to 
inquire,  surely  calls  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  PhUip  not  do 
as  he  agreed  at  Taunton  ? — which  was,  that  in  case  of  future  troubles, 
both  parties  should  lay  their  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abide 
by  their  decision  ? 

The  3d  charge  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  stated  by  the  council 
of  war,  namely,  harboring  and  abetting  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men, 
but  ^  vagabonds,  our  professed  enemies,  who  leaving  their  own  sachem 
were  harbored  by  him.*' 

The  4th  has  likewise  been  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  his 
ffoing  to  Massachusetts,  ^  with  several  of  his  council,  endeavoring  to 
insinuate  himself  into  the  magistrates,  and  to  misrepresent  matters  unto 
them,''  which  amounts  to  little  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachu- 
setts, as,  from  what  has  been  before  suited,  it  seems  that  the  **gentlemep 
in  place  there"  had,  at  least  in  part,  been  convinced  that  PhUtp  was  not 
00  much  in  fault  as  their  friends  of  Plimouth  had  pretended.* 

**5.  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several 
times;  in  special  unto  Mr.  James  Broxon,  who  was  sent  by  the  court 
on  special  occasion,  as  a  messenger  unto  him ;  and  unto  Hugh  Colt  at 
another  time,  &c. 

"  The  gendemen  forenamed  taking  notice  of  the  premises,  having  fully 
heard  what  the  said  PhtUip  could  say  for  himself,  having  free  liberty  so 
to  do  without  interruption,  adjudged  that  he  had  done  us  a  great  deal  of 
wrong  and  injury^  (respecting  the  premises,)  and  also  abused  them  by 
carrying  lies  and  false  stories  to  them,  and  so  misrepresenting  matters  unto 
them ;  and  they  persuaded  him  to  make  an  acknowledffment  of  his  fault, 
and  to  seek  for  reconciliation,  expressing  themselves,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  what  he  asserted  to  the  government  in  the  Bay,  and 
what  he  could  now  make  out  concerning  his  pretended  wrongs ;  and 
such  had  been  the  wrong  and  damage  that  he  had  done  and  procured 
unto  the  colony,  as  ought  not  to  be  borne  without  competent  reparation 
and  satisfaction;  yea,  that  he,  by  his  insolencies,  had  (in  prooability] 
occanoned  more  mischief  from  tne  Indians  amongst  them,  than ,  had 
,  fallen  out  in  many  years  before ;  they  persuaded  him,  therefore,  to  huipble 
himself  unto  the  magistrates,  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if  he  expected 
paace ;  and  that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  refractory  way,  he  must  expec(  to 
smart  for  it." 

The  commisenoners  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  befove 
spoken,  and  PhUip  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it ;  and  thus  ended  the 
chief  events  of  Wl. 

Whether  it  were  before  this  time,  or  between  it  and  tho  war,  that  what 
we  are  about  to  relate  took  place,  is  not  certain,  but  it  probably  belongs 
to  the  latter  period.  It  is  this : — ^The  governor  of  Massachusetts  sent  in 
ambassador  tQ  Philip,  to  demand  of  him  why  he  would  make  war  upofa 


T**- 


*  Not  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts :  for  it  appears,  if  this 
were  the  case,  PnUip  bad  succeeded  in  deceiving  them  in  matters  of  which  certunly  they 
might  have  been  correctly  informed,  as  we  should  rather  appjceheod  they  w^ ;  having 
been  pretent  at  Taunton,  and  heard  both  sides  of  the  story  afterwards. 
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the  English,  and  requested  him,  at,  the  same  time,  to  enter  into  a  treaty. 
The  sachem  made  him  this  answer: — 

*^  Your  pernor  is  but  a  sMect  <if  King  Charles*  of  Engjland.  I  shaU 
not  treat  tmth  a  subject,  I  shall  treat  of  peace  only  with  (he  king,  wy  brother. 
When  he  comes,  lam  ready ^^ 

This  is  literal,  althougti  we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a 
little,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the  same  page  with  the  speech  of 
the  famous  Poms,  when  taken  captive  by  Alexander^X 

We  meet  with  nothinff  of  importance  until  the  death  of  Sassamon,  in 
1674,  the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  Philip,  and  was  the  cause 
of  bringing  about  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  had  expected. 
This  event  prematurely  discovered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the 
partial  recantation  of  the  Narragansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  fur- 
nish 4000  men,  to  be  ready  to  fall  upon  the  English  in  1676.  Concert, 
therefore,  was  wanting ;  and  although  nearly  all  the  Narragansets  ulti- 
mately joined  against  the  English,  yet  the  powerful  effect  of  a  general 
simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  Indians.  Philip's  own  people, 
many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected  beginning  of  the 
war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to  show  them- 
selves in  fevor  of;  and  it  was  only  from  their  bein^  without  the  vicinity  of 
the  English,  or  unprotected  by  them,  that  determmed  their  course,  which 
was,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  favor  of  PkUip,  Even  the  Praying  Indians, 
had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  would,  no  doubt,  many  of  them,  have 
declared  in  his  favor  also,  as  many  really  did. 

Until  the  execution  of  the  three  Indmns,  supposed  to  be  the  murderers 
of  Sassamon,  no  hostility  was  committed  by  Philip  or  his  warriors.  About 
the  time  of  their  trial,  he  was  smd  to  be  marching  his  men  "  up  and  down 
the  country  in  arms,"  but  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  executed, 
he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  young  men,  who,  upon  the  24th  of  June, 
provoked  the  people  of  Swansey,  by  killing  their  cattle,  and  other  injurieB,§ 
until  they  were  fired  upon,  which  was  a  signal  to  commence  the  war,  and 
what  they  had  desired  ;  for  the  superstitious  notion  prevailed  among  the 
Indians,  that  the  party  who  fired  the  first  gun  would  be  conquered.) 
They  had  probably  been  made  to  believe  this  by  the  English  themselves. 

It  was  upon  a  fast  day  that  this  great  dramja  was  opened.    As  the  peo- 


*  CharUs  II.  whose  reUgn  was  from  1660  to  1676. 
t  Present  State  of  N.  Enjr.  68. 


many  cases,  that  the  English  conquerors  had  acted  with  as  much  maguanimity  towaras 
the  Indians,  as  Alexander  did  towards  those  he  overcame.  Porus  was  treated  as  he  had 
desired. 

$  "  Id  the  me&a  time  King  PkUip  mustered  up  about  500  of  his  men,  and  arms  lliem 
eompleat;  and  had  gotten  about  8  or  900  of  nis  neighboring  Indians,  and  tikewiie 
amis  them  compleat ;  (i.  e.  gims,  powder  and  bullets ;)  but  how  many  he  hath  engaged 
to  be  of  his  party^  is  unknown  to  any  amons-  us.  The  last  spring,  several  Indians  weie 
seen  in  small  parties,  about  Rehoboth  and  Swansey,  which  not  a  little  affrighted  the  in- 
habitants. Who  demanding  the  reason  of  them,  wherefore  it  was  so  7  Answer  was 
made.  That  they  were  only  on  their  own  defence,  for  they  understood  that  the  English 
intMMied  to  cot  them  off.  About  the  20th  of  June  lastj  seven  or  eight  of  King  PMUffs 
men  icanie  to  8wansey  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  would  grmd  a  hatchet  at  an  iiibabitaBi's 
house  Uiere ;  the  master  told  them,  it  was  the  sabbalh  day,  and  their  God  would  be  venr 
angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  it.  They  returned  this  answer :  They  knew  not  who  his 
'Owl  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  his  Gkkl  either.  From  thence  they 
went  to  another  house>  and  took  away  some  victuals,  but  hurt  no  man.  Immediately 
they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  custody  a  short  time,  then  dismifl 
him  quietly :  giving  him  this  caution,  that  he  should  not  work  on  his  God's  day,  and  tha& 
he  should  tell  no  lies."  Present  8taU  of  N.  Eng.  p.  8  and  9  of  the  new  edition. 
.  IGallendar. 
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pie  were  returning  from  meeting,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians, 
when  one  waa  killed  and  two  wounded.  Two  others,  going  for  a  sur- 
geon, were  killed  on  their  way.  In  another  ^  part  of  the  town,  six  others 
were  killed  the  same  day.  Swansey  was  the  next  towh  to  PkUip*s 
country,  and  his  men  were  as  well  acquainted  with  all  the  walks  of  the 
JSnglish  as  they  were  themselves. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  PhiUp  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  against  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  the  white 
intruders;  for  had  he  not  reason  to  say, 

"  Exarsere  ignes  aniiho :  subit  ira,  cadentem 
Ulcisci  palriam,  et  sceleratas  sumere  poetias'*  ? 

The  die  was  cast.  No  other  alternative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  bum 
and  destroy  as  &st  as  was  in  his  power.  There  had  been  no  war  for  a 
long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore, 
numerous  young  warriors  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  entered  into  his 
cause  with  great  ardor ;  eager  to  perfonn  exploits,  such  as  had  been  re- 
counted to  them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  they  had  long  waited  ^n 
opportunity  to  achieve.  The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and 
their  souls  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking. 
To  conquer  the  English !  to  lead  captive  their  haughty  lords !  must  have 
been  to  them  thoughts  of  vast  magnitude,  and  exhilarating  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Town  after  town  fell  before  them,  and  when  the  English  forces  marched 
in  one  direction,  they  were  burning  and  laying  waste  in  another.  A  part 
of  Taunton,  Middleborough  and  Dartmouth,  m  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset, 
upon  Narraganset  Bay,  soon  followed  the  destruction  of  Swansey,  which 
was  burnt  inmiediately  after  the  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants. 

Philip  commanded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of 
July,  he  was  discovered  in  a  "  dismal  swamp.^  He  had  retired  to  this 
place,  which  is  adjacent  to  Taunton  River,  with  the  most  of  his  Wampa- 
noags,  and  such  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the 
English  army,  which  was  now  pursuing  him.  From  their  numbers,  the 
English  were  nearly  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  &te  of  Philip 
they  now  thought  sealed.  On  arriving  at  its  edge,  a  few  of  PhUip'a 
warriors  showed  themselves^  and  the  English  rushed  in  upon  them  with 
ardor,  and  by  this  feint  were  drawn  far  mto  an  ambush,  and  "  about  15 
were  slain.**  The  leaves  upon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of 
the  day  so  late,  that  a  friend  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  foe, 
^  whereby  'tis  verily  feared,  that  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes 
unhappily  shoot  Englishmen  instead  of  Indians."*  A  retreat  was  now 
ordered,  and,  considering  PhUip'a  escape  impossible,  the  most  of  the 
forces  lefl  the  place,  a  few  only  remainmg,  "  to  starve  out  the  enemy .*• 
That  PkUip^s  force  was  great  at  this  time  is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  a 
hundred  wigwams  were  found  near  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  newly  con- 
structed of  green  bark.  In  one  of  those  the  English  found  an  old  man, 
who  informed  them  that  Philip  was  there.  He  lost  but  few  men  in  the 
encounter,  though  it  is  said,  that  he  had  a  brother  killed  at  this  time.f 
'  The  idle  notion  of  building  a  fort  here  to  starve  out  PkHWf  was  suffi- 
ciently censured  by  die  historians  of  that  day.    For,  as  Capt  Church 


*  Mather's  Brief  Hist.  War,  6. 

t  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  "  PreaeiU  8taU/'  dte. 
of  which  we  wall  elsewhere  have  oecasion  to  take  notice. 

3      , 
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expresses  it,  to  huUd  afcrtfor  noGdng  to  cover  ihe  people  from  nobody,*  w 
tauier  a  ridiculous  idea.  This  observation  he  made  upon  a  fort%  being 
built  upon  Mount  Hope  neck,  some  time  after  every  Indian  had  left  that 
side  of  the  country,  and  who,  in  fact,  virere  laying  viraste  the  towns  before 
mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  PhUw  was  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  coun- 
try which  projected  into  Taunton  River,  and  was  nearly  seven  miles  in 
extent  After  being  guarded  here  13  days,  which,  in  the  end,  was  greatly 
to  his  advantage,  and  afforded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in 
which  to  make  his  escape,  he  passed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and 
made  good  his  retreat  into  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River.  In 
efiTecting  this  retreat,  an  accident  happened  which  deprived  him  of  some 
of  his  choicest  and  bravest  captains,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

About  the  26  July,  1675,  Onekoy  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  about  50 
men,  came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  Uncos,  and  declared  their  desire  to 
assist  the  English  agsdnst  the  Wampanoags.  A  few  English  and  three 
Naticks  were  added  to  their  company,  and  immediately  despatched,  by 
way  of  Plimouth,  to  the  enemy's  country.f  This  circuitous  route  was 
taken,  perhaps,  that  they  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  fi'om 
the  governor  of  that  colony ;  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  probably,  sup- 
posing the  war  might  be  ended  without  their  direct  interference.  This 
measure,  as  it  proved,  was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view;  for.  if 
they  had  proceeded  directly  to  Seekonk,  they  would  have  been  there  in 
season  to  have  met  Philip  and  his  warriors  in  their  flight  fi*om  Pocasset. 
And  this  force,  being  jomed  with  the  other  English  forces,  then  in  the  vi- 
cinity, in  all  probability  might  have  finished  the  war  by  a  single  fight  with 
him.  At  least,  his  chance  of  escape  would  have  been  small,  as  he  had  to 
cross  a  lar^e  extent  of  clear  and  open  country,  where  they  must  have  been 
cut  down  m  flight,  or  fought  man  to  man.  Whereas  Ontho  was  encamped  ' 
at  some  distance,  having  arrived  late  the  night  before,  and  some  time  was 
lost  in  rallying-t  They  overtook  th^m,  however,  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued.  Philip  having 
brought  his  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain ;  among 
these  was  Nimrod,  alias  Woonashum,  a  great  captain  and  counsellor,  who 
had  signed  the  treaty  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  what  cause  the  fight  was  suspended  is  unknown,  though  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  Oneko*8  men,  who,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  them- 
selves with  it,  and  thus  gave  Philip  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the 
case,  it  would  appear  that  the  Mohegans  were  the  chief  actors  in  the 
oflensive.  It  is  said  that  the  Naticks  urged  immediate  and  further  pur- 
suit, which  did  not  take  place.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
weather:  and  thus  the  main  body  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.,«/V*et0mati,  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  aflair  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  "14  of  the  enemy's  principal  men  were  slain."  He 
also  >  mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  respect,  the  Naticks  and  Mohegans 
under  Ontko,^ 

Havinff  now  taken  a  position  to  annoy  the  back  settlements  of  Massa- 
chusetts, nis  warriors  fell  vigorously  to  the  work ;  one  town  after  another, 
'»'"'"■      '  ■'  ■'        — ■'■  '" ■ — ■ —  '    ' '  ■ '  •' 

*  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  6.  ed.  4to. 

fTliey  .were  conducted  by  Quarter*master  £7to»/?,  and  a  company  of  horse.    The 

fDvernor  of  Plimoiith,  understanding  the  route  taken  by  these  forces  to  be  by  way  of 
IkiMMrth,  immediately  ordered  them  to  Rehoboth,  otherwise  nothing  would  have  been 
effected  at  this  time  against  Philip. 
1  Ooakin's  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 

i  Cfookuif  ibid.  Oneko  was  the  oldest  son  and  successor  of  UncaSf  and,  like  his 
fauer,  was  opposed  to  Christianity. 
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and  one  company  of  soldiers  afler  another,  were  swept  off  by  tbem.  A 
garrison  being  established  at  Northfield,  Capt  Richard  Bters^  of  Water- 
town,*  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  them, 
and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Bjohert  Pepper,  of  Koxbury,  was  taken 
captive,  and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  PhUip^s  men  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  attacking  them  in  a  place  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their  first 
fire  was  very  destructive.  Beers  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  emi- 
nence, and  maintained  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent, 
at  which  time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  and,  the  captiun  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight 
The  hill  to  which  the  English  fled,  at  the  begifaning  of  the  fight,  viras 
known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Beers's  Mountain, 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  "  King  PhUip*s  men  had  taken  a 
young  lad  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  boun<l  him  to  a  tree  two  nights 
and  two  days,  intending  to  be  merry  with  him  the  next  day,  and  that  they 
would  roast  him  alive  to  make  sport  with  him ;  but  God,  over  night, 
touched  the  heart  of  one  Indian,  so  that  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and 
bid  him  run  grantkf  (i.  e.  run  apace,)  and  by  that  means  he  escaped."! 

About  this  time,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
Quabaog,  whom  they  captured.  As  he  would  not  give  them  any  infor- 
mation respecting  his  countrymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they 
pronounced  him  worthy  of  death ;  so  "  they  laid  him  down,  Comeliua^ 
the  Dutchman,  lifting  up  his  sword  to  cut  off  his  head,  the  Indian  lifted 
up  his  hand  between,  so  that  his  hand  was  first  cut  off,  and  partly  his  head, 
and  the  second  blow  finished  the  execution.''^ 

It  was  about  this  time,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Present  State"  relates, 
that  "  King  Philip^  now  beginning  to  want  money,  having  a  coat  made  all 
of  wampampeag,  (i.  e.  Indian  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieces  and  distrib- 
utes it  plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to 
the  eastward  as  southward  and  all  round  about."§ 

On  the  18  Sept.  Captain  Lothrop,  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Hadley 
with  about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  corn,  grain,  and  other  valuable 
articles,  from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  commenced 
their  march  homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  Sugarloctf 
HUly  where  almost  every  man  was  slain.  This  company  consisted  of 
choice  younff  men,  the  flower  of  Essex  county. |l  Eighteen  of  the  men 
belonged  to  Deerfield.ir  Capt.  Mosely,  being  not  far  ofl^  upon  a  scout,  was 
drawn  to  the  scene  of  action  by  the  report  of  the  guns,  and,  having  with 
him  70  men,  charged  the  Indians  with  great  resolution,  although  he  com- 
puted their  numbers  at  a  1000.  He  had  two  of  his  men  killed  and  eleven 
woimded.  The  Indians  dared  him  to  begin  the  fight,  and  exultingly  said 
to  him,  ^  Come,  Mosdy,  come,  you  seek  ^ Indians,  you  ward  Indians ;  here  is 
Indians  enrnxghfor  youJ^**  After  continuing  a  fignt  with  them,  iiora  eleven 
o'clock  until  almost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  The  Indians  cut 
open  the  bags  of  wheat  and  the  feather-beds,  and  scattered  their  contents 
to  the  winds,**  After  MosdyAmd  commenced  a  retreat.  Major  TVeo/,  with 
100  English  and  60  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united 
forces  obliged  the  Indians  to  retreat  in  their  turn.ff  The  Indians  were  said 

*  Manuscripl  documents. 

tPrcs.  Slate  of  N.  Ene.  &c.  12.  J  Manuscript  in  library  of  Msuss.  Hist.  Soc. 

^  Pres.  State,  13.  If  this  were  the  case,  Philip  must  have  had  an  immense  big-  coat- 
yea,  even  birder  than  Dr.  Johnson's  great  coat,  as  represented  by  BosweU ;  the  side 
pockets  of  which,  he  said,  were  large  enough  each  to  contain  one  of  the  huge  volumes 
of  his  folio  dictionary  ! 

11  Huhbcard^s  Narrative.  IT  These  were  the  teamsters. 

♦•Manuscript  letter,  written  at  the  time. 

it  /.  MaAer^M  History  of  the  War. 
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to  have  lost,  in  tlie  various  encountci's,  96  men.  It  was  a  great  oversight, 
that  Captain  Lothrop  should  have  suffered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while 
passing  a  dangerous  defile.  "  Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish 
and  secure,  as  to  piit  their  arms  in  the  carts,  and  step  aside  to  gather 
grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  deadly  grapes  to  them."*  The  same 
author  observes, "  This  was  a  black  and  fatal  day,  wherein  there  were  eight 
persons  made  widows,  and  six-and- twenty  children  made  fatherless,  alt 
in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  and  above  sixty  persons  buried  in 
one  dreadful  grave !" 

The  Nferragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  engaged  in  the  war,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having 
done  all  that  could  be  expected  upon  the  western  frontier  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  concluding  that  his  presence  among  his  allies,  the  Narragansets^ 
was  necessary  to  keep  them  n*om  abandoning  his  cause,  Philip  was  next 
known  to  be  in  their  country. 

An  army  of  1500  English  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachu- 
setts, Plimouth  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the 
power  of  Philip  among  the  Narragansets.  They  determinea  upon  this 
course,  as  they  had  been  assured  that,  in  the  spring,  that  nation  would 
come  with  all  their  force  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  Philip  was 
among  them  when  this  resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  that 
they  had  taken  part  with  him.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to 
deliver  up  all  the  Wampanoags,  who  should  flee  to  them,  either  alive  or 
dead  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  thos6  who  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  do  it ;  being  persons,  chiefly  in  subordinate  stations,  who 
"had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but  themselves.  And,  therefore,  as 
doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of  Philip*s  people  were  delivered 
up,  although  many  were  known  to  have  been  ambng  them.  Thus>  in  few 
words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  grounds  of  the  mighty  expedition 
against  the  ^airagansets  in  the  winter  of  1675. 

Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  immense  swamp,  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  Philip  had  fortified  himself,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was 
common  among  his  countrymen.  Here  be  inteinded  to  pass  the  winter, 
with  the  chief  of  his  friends.  They  had  erected  about  500  wigwams  of 
a  superior  construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions. 
Baskets  and  tubs  of  cornf  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside 
of  them,  which  rendered  them  bullet  proof.  It  was  supposed  that  about 
3000  persons  had  here  taken  up  their  residence. 

'But,  to  be  more  particular  upon  the  situation  of  *<  the  scene  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Narragansets,''  we  will  add  as  follows  from  the  notes 
of  a  gentleman  lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining 
information.  ^  What  was  called  Tht  bland  is  now  an  upland  meadow, 
a  few  feet  higher  than  the  low  meadow  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  island,  by  my  estimate,  contains  from  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth 
of  a  mile  west,  is  the  Usquepaug ;  a  small  stream  also  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  east."  The  celebrated  island  on  which  the  fort  was  built  is  now 
in  the  farm  of  J.  G.  Clarky  Esq.  a  descendant  of  John  Clark,  of  R.  I.  and 
about  30  rods  west  of  the  line  of  the  "  Pettyswamscot  Purchase."  Water 
still  surrounds  it  in  wet  seasons.  It  was  cleared  by  the  father  of  the 
present  possessor  about  1780,  and  although  improved  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  charred  com  and  Indian  implements  are  yet  ploughed  up.^ 

*  /.  Mather's  History  of  the  War,  12. 

t500  bushels,  says  Dr.  J.  Mather.  Hollow  trees,  cut  off  about  the  length  of  a  barrel, 
were  used  by  the  Indians  for  tubs.  In  such  they  secured  their  corn  and  other  ffrt^ins. 

^MS.  communication  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ely,  accompanied  by  adrawin?of  the  island.  Its 
shape  is  very  similar  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster.  Average  rectan^ar  lines  thtough  il 
measure,  one  35  rods,  another  20. 
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President  iSfile«,  in  his  edition  of  Church's  Histort  of  Pntiiip's  War, 
states  ttiat'the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Ely,  m  stating  the 
returning  march  of  the  English  army.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  have 
been  the  former  growth.*  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  the 
island,  was  cut  down  in  1762,  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the 
ground.  From  another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100 
annidi,  at  the  same  time.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the 
time  of  the  fight.  We  will  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition 
to  this  place  in  December,  1675. 

After  nearly  a  month  from  their  setting  out,  the  English  army  arrived 
in  the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their  head  quarters  About  18  miles 
firom  Philip's  fort  They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  the 
Indians  were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the, 
best  arrangements  in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  The  array  bad 
already  sunered  much  firom  die  severity  of  the  season,  being  obliged  to  en- 
camp in  the  open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  them ! 

The  19th  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  New 
England.  Cold,  in  the  extreme, — ^the  air  filled  with  snow, — ^the  English 
were  obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
Philip  in  his  fort.  Treacheiy  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of  his  men, 
by  hope  of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man 
had,  probably,  lived  among  the  English,  as  he  had  an  English  name. 
He  was  called  Pder,\  and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself  with  thirtjT 
five  othera,  had  just  before  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Cap- 
tain Mostly.  No  Englishman  was  acquainted  with  the  situation  ofPhU^^s 
fort ;  and  but  for  their  pilot,  PeUry  there  is  very  little  probability  that  they 
could  have  even  found,  much  less  effected  any  thing  against  it  Fop  it 
veas  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of  the  year,  before  they  arrived  within 
the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was  but  one  point  where  it  could  be 
assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  success ;  and  this  was  fortified  by  a 
kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers 
to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  palisades,  an  immense  hedge  of  fallen 
trees,  of  nearly  a  rod  in  thickness,  surrounded  it,  encompassing  an  area 
of  about  ^ye  acres.  Between  the  fort  and  the  nlain  land  was  a  body  of 
water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had  been  felled,  on  which  all  must  paias 
and  repass,  to  and  fi'om  it  On  coming  to  this  place,  the  English  sqldieniy 
as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree,  which  would  not  admit  two  abreast 
rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept  off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  oi 
Philip's  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led  by  their  captains,  supplied 
the  places  of  tlie  slain.  But  again  and  again  were  they  swept  from  thQ 
fiital  avenue.  Six  captains  and  a  great  many  men  had  fallen,  and  a  piMT!- 
tial,  but  momentary,  recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place* 

Meanwhile,  a  handful,  under  the  fortunate  fllosdy,  had,  as  miraculpus 
as  it  mav  seem,  got  within  the  fort.  These  were  contending  hand  to 
hand  with  the  Indians,  and  at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  '*  Tliey  run  ! 
th^  run  /"  brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body  of  their  fbllow 
soldiers.  They  were  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Indians  from  their  mtun 
breastwork,  and  their  slaughter  became  immense.  Flying  firom  wigwam 
to  wigwam — men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn 
down  and  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  snow.    Being  now  masters  of  the  fort, 

at  the  recomnxendation  of  Mr.  Church^  General  fVinshw  was  about  tp 

^'*"'-**— ""^        III  I      I .  ■  I  ■  ■      11     ■  ■  I.    ■     ^1  , 

♦  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  376. 

f  The  name  of  Peter  amon^  Uie  Indians  was  so  common,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  past  deter- 
■lination  toko  this  one  was.    bUj.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  fugitivQ  from  the  Narrag^nsets. 

i  Aflerwards  the  famous  Colonel  Church.  He  led  the  secopd  parl^  that  eQtered  0)e 
fitrt,  and  was  badly  wounded  m  the  course  of  the  firht, 

3# 
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quarter  the  army  in  it  for  the  present,  which  offered  comfortable  Iiabita' 
tions  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions* 
But  one  of  the  captains^  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  measure  ;  probably 
from  the  apprehension  that  the  woods  was  full  of  Indians,  who  would 
continue  their  attacks  upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their  turn.  There? 
was,  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  which  was  strengthened  from  the 
iact  that  many  English  were  killed  afler  they  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  fort,  by  those  whom  they  had  just  dispossessed  of  it  Notwith- 
standing, had  Churches  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the  lives 
of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his 
'  judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  afterwards. 

After  fighting  three  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to  march  18  miles, 
before  the  wounded  could  be  dressed,  and  in  a  most  horrid  and  boisterous 
Dight  Eighty  English  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many 
of  whom  died  afterwards.  The  English  left  the  ground  in  considerable 
haste,  leaving  eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort. 

PkUipf  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired ;  when  they  returned  again  to  the  fort* 
The  English,  no  doubt,  apprehended  a  pursuit,  but  PhUip,  not  knowing  their 
distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps^  judging  of  their  loss  fW>m  the  few  dead 
which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass'  them  in  their  retreat. 
Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fire.  Into 
these,  hundreds  of  innocent  women  and  children  had  crowded  them- 
selves, and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration  f  And,  as  a  writer  of 
that  day  expresses  himself^  ^  no  man  knoweth  how  many/'  The  English 
learned  afterwards,  from  some  that  fell  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about 
700  perished.f 

The  sufferings  of  the  English,  after  the  fight,  are  almost  without  a 

Earallel  in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  will  not  longer  be  remem- 
ered.  The  myriads  of  modem  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small 
proportion  to  the  nirraber  of  their  countrymen,  compared  with  that  of  the 
army  of  New  England  and  theirs,  at  the  fight  in  Narraganset 

Col.  Church,  then  only  a  volunteer,  was,  in  reality,  the  JVajffoUon  in  this 
fight  We  will  hear  a  few  of  his  oliservations.  '^By  this  time,  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  the  fort  had  begun  to  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  houses^ 
which  Mr.  Church  labored  hard  to  prevent ;  they  told  him  they  had  orders 
from  the  general  to  bum  them ;  he  begged  them  to  forbear  until  he  had 
discoursed  the  general."  Then,  hastening  to  him,  he  urged,  that  **  The 
wigwams  were  musket-proof,  being  all  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of 
grain,  and  other  provisions,  suflicient  to  supply  the  whole  army  until  the 
spring  of  the  year ;  and  every  wounded  man  might  have  a  good  warm 
house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  otherwise,  would  necessarily  perish  with  the 
storms  and  cmd.  And,  moreover,  that  the  army  had  no  other  provision 
to  trust  unto  or  depend  upon ;  that  he  knew  that  Plymouth  forces  had  not 

*  Probably  Moseiy, 

t  There  is  printed  in  Hutekifuovls  Hist.  Mass.  i.  300.  a.  letter  wbich  gnves  the  particu- 
lars of  the  Narraganset  fight.  I  have  compared  it  with  the  original,  and  find  it  correct 
in  the  main  particulars,  ne  mistakes  in  ascribing  it  to  Maj.  Bradford,  for  it  is  signied 
by  James  Oticer,  one  of  the  Plimouth  captains.  Hutchinson  copied  from  a  copy,  ^icb 
was  without  signature.  He  omits  a  passage  concerning  Tifif  or  Tiffe^  who,  CHmtr  says, 
confirmed  his  narrative.  That  man  bad  "married  an  Indian,  a  Wompaooas^-^e  shol 
SO  times  at  us  in  the  swamp— was  taken  at  Providence,  [by  Captain  Fenner^'l  Jan.  14tlH- 
brought  to  us  the  16th— executed  the  18th ;  a  sad  wretch.  He  never  heasd  a  sermoa  but 
once  this  14  sears ;  he  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  father  flpmng  to 
recall  him,  lo$  his  head,  and  lies  unburied.''  Hubbard  says,  (Narrati  ve,,  69. )  that  ''^he  wm 
condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  and  traitors  of  those  days  were  quartered.  Aft 
to  his  religion,  be  was  found  as  ignorant  as  an  heathen,  wbiclv bo  doubt,  caused  the  fewar 
tean  to  m  shed  at  his  funeral."    A  sorrowful  racord  I 
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80  much  as  one  biscuit  left"  The  general  was  for  acceding  to  Churches 
proposition,  but  a  captain  and  a  doctor  prevented  it,  as  we  have  before 
observed ;  the  former  threatening  to  shoot  the  general's  horse  under 
him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  and  the  latter  said.  Church  should  bleed 
to  death  like  a  doge,  before  he  would  dress  his  wounds,  if  he  gave  such 
advice.  Church  then  proceeds^  ^And,  burning  up  all  the  houses. and 
provisions  in  the  fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and 
cold.  And,  I  suppose,  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  circunnstances 
of  that  night's  march,  deeply  laments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ; 
especially  the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifully  came  to  pass 
that  Capt.  Andrew  Belcher  arrived  at  Mr.  Smith%  [in  Narra^set,]  that 
very  night  from  Boston,  with  a  vessel  load  en  with  provisions  for  the  army, 
who  must  otherwise  have  perished  for  want."* 

Soon  afler  this,  Philip,  with  many  of  his  followe«,  lefl  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  resided  in  different  places  upon  Connecticut  River.  Some 
report  that  he  took  up  his  residence  near  Albany,  and  that  he  solicited  the 
Mohawks  to  aid  him  against  the  English,  but  without  success. 

The  story  of  the  foul  stratagem  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  Philip 
for  this  object,  is,  if  it  be  true,  the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  historiansf  of  the  war,  it  was  reported  at  Boston,  in 
the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  1676,  that  ^  those  Indians  who  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Mauquawogs,  (or  Mohawks,  i.  e.  man-eaters,]  had 
lately  fallen  upon  Philip,  and  killed  40  of  his  men.  And  if  the  variance 
between  Philip  and  the  Mauquawogs  came  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  re- 
ported and  apprehended,  there  was  a  marvellous  finger  of  God  in  it.  For 
we  hear  that  Philip  being  this  winter  entertained  in  the  Mohawks'  country, 
made  it  his  design  to  breed  a  quarrel  between  the  English  and  them ;  to 
effect  which,  divers  of  our  returned  captives  do  report,  that  he  resolved 
to  kill  some  scattering  Mohawks,  and  then  to  say  that  the  English  had 
done  it ;  but  One  of  these,  whom  he  thought  to  have  killed,  was  only 
wounded,  and  got  away  to  his  countrymen,  giving  them  to  understand 
that  not  the  English,  but  Philip,  had  killed  the  men  that  were  murdered ; 
so  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  upon  the  English,  he  brought 
them  upon  himself." 

''  On  human  flans  what  accidents  attend, 
Crowd  ewety  walk,  and  darken  to  the  end  !'' 

Power  of  SolUudt.X 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  <*  Letters  to  London"  has  this  pas- 
8age§  concerning  PkUip^s  visit  to  the  Mohawks.  ^  King  PkUiv  and  some 
of  these  northern  Indians,  being  wandered  up  towards  Albany,  tue  Mohucks 
marched  but  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  posture,  upon  them,  putting  them 
to  flight,  and  pursuing  them  as  far  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two 
days"  march  from  the  east  mde  of  Hudson's  River,  to  the  north-east,  killing 
divers,  and  bringing  away  some  prisoners  with  great  pride  ifnd  triumph, 

*  "  Our  wounded  men,  (in  number  about  150,)  beinj  dressed,  were  sent  into  Rhode 
Island,  as  the  best  place  for  their  accommodation  -,  where,  accordingly,  they  were  kindly 
received  by  the  governor,  and  others,  only  some  churlish  Quakers  were  not  free  to  enter- 
tun  them,  until  compelled  by  the  governor.  Of  so  inhumane,  peevish  and  untoward  a 
disposition  are  these  NabalSf  as  not  to  vouchsafe  civility  to  those  that  had  ventured  their 
lives,  and  received  dangerous  wounds  in  their  defence/'  A  new  and/urtlur  Nar.  4*c. 
of  the  bUmdy  Ind.  War,  2. 

\  Dr.  /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  38. 

tBy  Joseph.  Story,  now  the  eminent  Judge  Story,  The  words  in  italics  we  have  sub- 
stituted for  others.  • 

$In  his  third  part,  which  he  calls  "  A  continued  Account  of  the  BK>udy  Indian  War^ 
from  March  till  August,  1676,''  page  13.  fol.  Lond.  1676. 
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which  ill  fuiccess  on  tha(  side,  where  ^y  did  not  e:(pect  any  enemy^ 
hAviDg  lately  endeavored  to  make  up  the  ancient  anitnosities^  did  very 
much  dauut  and  discourage  the  said  northern  Indians,  so  that  some  hun- 
dreds came  in  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  English  at  Plimouth  colony^ 
and  Philip  himself  is  run  skulking  away  into  some  swamp  with  not  above 
IBO  men  attending  him." 

The  various  attacks  and  encounters  he  had  with  the  English,  from 
February  to  August,  1676,  are  so  minutely  recorded,  and  in  so  many 
works,  that  we  will  not  enlarge  upon  them  in  this  place. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  him,  in  the  western  parts  of  Massa- 
ohusetts,  those  of  his  allies  whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided 
and  accused  him  of  bringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon  them ;  that  they 
had  no  cause  of  war  agamst  the  English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but 
for  his  solicitations;  and  many  of  the  tribes  scattered  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  With  all  that  would  follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  Philip 
returned  to  Pokanoket. 

The  Pecomptuck  or  Deerfield  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  aban* 
doned  his  cause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  and  Narragans'^ts 
soon  followed  their  example. 

On  the  }lth  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taunton,  but  was  repulsed.* 
His  camp  was  now  at  Matapoiset  The  English  came  upon  him  here, 
under  Captain  Church,  who  captured  many  of^his  people,  but  he  escaped 
over  Taunton  River,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  screened  himself  once  more  in  the  woods  of  Pocasset,  Ho 
used  many  stratagems  to  cut  off  Capt.  Churchy  and  seems  to  have  watched 
and  followed  him  from  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month  :  but 
he  was  continually  losing  one  companv  of  his  men  afler  another.  Some 
scouts  ascertained  that  he,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  at  a  certain  place 
upon  Taunton  River,  and,  from  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it  His 
camp  was  now  at  this  place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriors  with  him. 
Some  soldiers  firom  Bridgewater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July 
30,  and  killed  ten  warriors ;  h\xi  Philip^  having  disguised  himself^  escaped,f 
His  uncle,  Mkompoinf  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken 
prisoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  Philip  upon  Taunton  had  caused  the  people  of 
Bridgewater  to  be  more  watchful,  and  some  were  continually  on  the  scout. 
Some  time  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  July,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging 
the  woods,  discovered  one  Indian,  and,  rightly  judging  there  were  more  at 
hand,  made  all  haste  to  inform  the  other  inhabitants  of  Bridgewater  of 
tiieir  discovery.  Comfbrt  ffUHs  and  Joseph  Edson  were  ^  pressed"  to  go 
<<  post"  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  at  Marshfield,  who  ^  went  to  Pli- 
mouth with  them,  the  next  day,  [90  July,]  to  send  Capt.  Chvrck  with  his 
company.  And  Capt.  Church  cam^  with  them  to  Monponset  on  the  lab*- 
bath,  and  came  no  further  that  day,  be  told  them  he  would  meet  them  the 
next  day."  Here  ffiUia  and  Edson  lefl  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the 
evening.  Upon  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Church  in  their  neighborhood, 
31  men  "  went  out  on  Monday,  supposing  to  meet  with  Capt.  Church ; 
but  they  came  upon  the  enemy  and  fought  with  them,  and  took  17  of 
them  alive,  and  also  much  plunder.  And  they  all  returned,  and  not  one 
of  them  fell  by  the  enemy ;  and  received  no  help  from  ChurchJ'^  This 
account  is  given  from  an  old  manuscript,  but  who  its  author  was  is  not 

*  A  captive  negro  made  his  escape  from  Philip's  men,  and  gave  notice  of  their  i/iieit- 
ti<Mi  3  "  whereupon  the  inhabitants  stood  upon  their  ^uard,  and  souidiers  were  tinjpgsly 
tent  in  to  th#m  for  iheir  relief  and  defence/'    Prevcuency  of  Prayer ^  8. 

f  Tis  said  that  h6  had  oewly  cut  off  hii  hair,  that  be  might  not  be  Ipicwn  "    Ifu'^ 
hard,  Nor.  101. 
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ceitaiD.*  •  ChurcVs  account  differs  considerably  from  it.  He  says,  that 
OB  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  and  his  company  marched  from  PU- 
moutb,  ^  they  hearjd  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  from  them,  but  it  beinff 
near  night,  and  the  firing  of  short  continuance,  they  missed  the  place,  and 
went  into  Bridgewater  town." 

On  the  1  August,  the  -intrepid  Church  came  upon  Phtlip^a  head  quar- 
ters, killed  and  took  about  130  of  his  people,  PAtZtf?  himselr  very  narrowly 
escaping.  Such  was  his  precipitation,  that  he  left  all  his  wampum  behind, 
and  bis  wife  and  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Church 

No  sooner  had  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  begun  to 
attract  attention,  (which,  however,  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  they  had 
been  destroyed,)  much  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  fate  of  this  son 
of  the  famous  MetcKomet;  and  it  was  not  until  considerable  time  had 
elapsed,  that  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  sold  into  slavery !  It  is  ^ti- 
fying  to  learn  what  did  become  of  him,  although  it  must  cause  pain  in 
every  humane  breast ;  not  more  for  the  lot  of  young  Metacomet,  tiian  for 
the  wretched  depravity  of  the  minds  of  those  who  advised  and  executed 
the  decree  of  slavery  upon  him. 

Some  ofPhUip^s  Indians,  who  now  served  under  Church,  said  to  him, 
^  You  have  now  made  Philip  ready  to  die ;  for  you  have  made  him  as 
poor  and  miserable  as  he  used  to  make  the  Enelish.  You  have  now 
killed  or  taken  all  his  relations — ^that  they  believed  he  would  soon  have 
his  head,  and  that  this  bout  had  almost  broken  his  heart." 

Oiurchj  relates  this  attack  upon  the  flying  chief  as  follows : — ^  Next 
momiog,  [after  the  skirmish  in  which  ,Mcompoin  was  killed,]  Capt.  Church 
moved  very  early  with  His  company,  whicn  was  increased  by  many  of 
Bridgewater  that  listed  under  him  for  that  expedition,  and,  by  their  pilot- 
ing, be  soon  came,  very  still,  to  the  top  of  the  great  tree  which  the  enemy 
had  fallen  across  the  nver ;  and  the  captain  spied  an  Indian  sitting  upon 
the  stump  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  he  clapped  his  gun  up, 
and  had  doubtless  despatched  him,  but  that  one  of  his  own  Indians  called 
hastily  to  him  not  to  fire,  for  he  believed  it  was  one  of  his  own  men ;  upon 
which  the  Indian  upon  the  stump  looked  about,  and  Capt.  Churches  In- 
dian, seeing  his  face,  perceived  his  mistake,  for  he  )cnew  him  to  be  Philip ; 
clapped  up  his  gun  and  fired,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  Philip  immediately 
threw  himself  off  the  stump,  leaped  down  a  bank  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  made  his  escape.  Capt  C^tirc^  as  soon  as  possible,  got  over  the 
river,  and  scattered  in  quest  of  Philip  and  his  company,  but  the  enemy 
scattered  and  fled  every  way ;  but  he  picked  up  a  considerable  many  of 
their  women  and  children,  among  which  were  Philip^a  wife  and  son  of 
about  nine  years  old."  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  pursuing 
the  flying  PhUip,  who,  with  his  Narragansets,  was  still  formidable.  They 
picked  up  many  prisoners,  from  whom  they  learned  the  force  of  those  of 
whom  they  were  in  pursuit.  At  night,  Church  was  under  obligation  to 
return  to  his  men  he  had  left,  but  commissioned  Lightfoot,  captain,  to  lead 
a  party  on  discovery.  Lightfooi  returned  in  the  morning  with  good  suc- 
cess, having  made  an  important  discovery,  and  taken  13  prisoners.  Church 
immediately  set  out  to  follow  up  their  advantage.  He  soon  came  where 
they  had  made  fires,  and  shortly  after  overtook  their  women  and  children, 
who  ^  were  faint  and  tired,"  and  who  informed  them  '^that  Philip,  with  a 
great  number  of  the  enemy,  were  a  little  before."  It  was  almost  sunset 
when  they  came  near  enough  to  observe  them,  and  '*  PhUip  soon  came  to 

*  It  is  published  by  Mr.  MUcheL  in  his  valuable  account  of  Bridgewater,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Comfort  iViUis,  named  above.    See  1  Col.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vii. 

t  Hist.  PhUij/8  War,  38.  ed.  4to. 
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a  atopvattik  ftll  to.brettkia^atnlcbofqnnf  woodyto  make  fires;  and  a  great 
noiM  they  mad6.'*  Chunoh^  ooncentrating  his  foUowers,  formed  them  into 
a  oirelle,  and  set  dDwa>  *^  without)  any  noise  or  fire.**  Their  prisoners 
showed  greiit  aiffB»  ei  feaiv  hut  were  easilj  put  in  confidence  by  the  con- 
ciliatorv  conduct  of  Church,  Thus  stood  matters  in  CkurdCs  camp  through 
the  night  of  the  2  Ausuat,  1676.  At  dawn  of  day,  he  told  his  prisoners 
they  must  remam  stiH  where  they  were,  until  the  fiffht  was  oyer,  (for  he 
now  bai  every  reason  to  expect  a  severe  one  shoruv  to  follow,)  *<  or,  as 
soon  as  the  firing  ceased,  they  must  follow  the  tracks  of  his  company, 
and  come  to  theniK  (An  Indian  is  next  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a 
traek.r* 

It  being  now  Kght  enou^  to  make  the  onset,  Chunk  sent  forward  two 
soldiers  to  learn  PhUif^s  position.  PkUip,  no  less  wary,  had,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  out  two  spies  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  re- 
spective spies  of  the  two  fiymoos  clue&  gave  the  alarm  to  both  camps  at 
the  same  time;  but,  unhappily  lor  PkUip,  his  antagonist  was  prepared 
for  the  event,  while  he  was  not.  "  All  ned  at  the  first  tidings,  [of  the 
spies,]  lefl  their  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  wooden 
spilB,  and  run  intft  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakftst,  than  what  Capt 
Church  afterwards  treated  them  with."  Church  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr. 
boat  HouHtmd^  on  one  side  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  ran  upon  the 
other,  each  with  a  smaJI  party^  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  small,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  any.  Expecting  that  when  PhiHp  should  discover  the 
English  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his 
own  track,  attd  so  escape  at  the  same  place  he  entered.  Church  had, 
therefore,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap  him  in  such  an  event.  But  the 
wariness  of  PhUip  disappointed  him.  He,  thinking  that  the  English 
would  pursue  him  into  the  swamp,  had  formed  an  ambush  for  them  also, 
but  was,  in  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
forward  a  band  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  into. the  hands  of  C^urc^  and 
HondantL  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fiy,  and  then  offered  resistance ; 
but  Church  ordered  MaUhicu^  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of  such  a 
step.  He  accordingly  called  to  them,  and  said,  **  f'  (hey  fired  one  run  they 
uwre  aU  dead  monS'  This  threat,  with  the  presence  of  the  Eu^ish  and 
Incyians,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  suffered  "  the  English  to  come  and 
take  the  guns  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and 
cocked."  Having  secured  these  with  a  guard,  armed  with  the  guns  just 
taken  from  them.  Church  presses  through  the  swamp  in  search  of  PhSlipy 
towards  the  end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  until 
he  had  no  hopes  of  ensnaring  Capt.  Chttrchy  PkUip  now  moved  on  af^r 
the  company  he  had  sent  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  met  The 
Enfflish  had  the  advantage  of  the  first  diseovery,  and,  covered  by  trees, 
made  the  first  fire.  PhUip  stood  Mb  ground  for  a  time,  and  maintained  a 
desperate  fight ;  but,  a  main  body  of  his  warriors  having  been  captured, 
which,  by  tliis  time,  he  began  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his 
aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  back  to  the  pomt  ^here  he  entered  the  swamp,  and 
thus  fell  into  a  second  ambush.  Here  the  English  were  worsted,  having 
one  of  their  number  slain,  viz.  Thomaa  J^tu^  of  Plimouth:  thus 
escaped,  for  a  few  days,  PhUip  and  some  of  his  best  captains,  such  as 

^^^— — "■"— »^—^~~^^^^i "  ■ ' '     '■  III  , 

*  Hist.  PhUip^s  War,  89. 

t'One  of  Churches  Indian  soldiers,  bat  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 

X  An  inprovideet  Mlow,  given  to  intoxieation,  and,  from  Church's  expression  abom 
hit  beinr  Killed,  **  not  being  so  careful  as  be  might  have  been,''  it  leaves  room  to  doubt 
whether  ne  were  not,  at  this  time,  under  the  efTects  of  liquor.  He  had  been  oilen  Hned^ 
and  once  whipped,  for  getting  drunk,  beating  his  wife  and  children,  defaming  the  char- 
acter of  deceased  magistrates,  and  other  misdemeanors. 


"*_ 
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7\upa^tn  and  TcUostm,   iTbls  1f«i»  Atrgtt^t  <he'3^%n{I  P^tZtV^  numbers 
had  decreased,  doce  the  1st,  178, 1)y  fhe  exertlotiB  df  Church,^ 

'  Philip,  having  now  but  few  followers  Jef)^  was  driven  from  place  to 
place,  and  lastly  toliis  ancient, seat  near  Pofaanoket  Q9be  Enfflish,  for  a 
Ions  time,  had  endeavored  toikilliikBybttteoiildinatifindliim  ofihis  guard ; 
for  he  was  always  the  first  ^ho  ^as  appfieeA^of  '^ir^pproach.  Having 
put  to  death  one  of  his  mejt\  for  tidiMsing'hhniOTndke  peace,  his  brother, 
fearing  the  same  late,  deserted  him,  and  gave  Captain  Church  an  account 
.<if  bis  chief?8  <situation,ciud  offered  to  lead  liim  to  bisioao^L  £fHr|f  on 
^Saturday  moniii^,  12  Aug.  C^urcsb  canae  to  tbe  •swamp  .where  BkHHip  to 
encamped,  and,  I^fore  he  was  discovered,  had  placed  -a  guard  abqut  it, 
«o  £^  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.  Me -then  ordered  Captain 
(SoldhLg\  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  uponPAilf^  \in  his  ean]|>t;  wJ^h 
be  immediately  did-^but  was  discovered  as  be  approached, 'and,  aa  naual, 
Philip  was  the, first  to  fiy.  Having  but  just  awaked  irom'fileqp,  and  lam- 
ing  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  he  fied  with  all  his  'might.  Comteg 
directly  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed  a  part  »oflbe 
•ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 'the  >£n^shman-a  gim  .missed  .firei  but 
tMkrman,  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  wiih  two  balls,  ^ae»t%0Be 
through  his  heart,  and  another  not  above  <two  inches  from  il.  JSevleU 
upon -his  face  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  his  gun  under  tbim." 

There  were  many  reports  in  circulation  of  the  partioulars  of  ^ia  li|Bt 
great  tragedy  of  the  Wanipanoag  sachem,  which  occasioned,  as  in  many 
other  events,  different  accounts  being  handed  down.;  but  all  ^  them 
which  we  have  seen,  thoiigh  manifestly  contradictoiy  in  some  panieutens 
have,  nevertheless,  some  facts  of  great  dmportimce.  The  icrllowiilg  baiog 
exceedingly  curious,  we  give  the  substance  of  .it*  Besides  oontailM9g 
some  admtional  facts,  it  serves  to  show  one  of  tbedifieiient  yeporta.  Itiia 
contained  in  a  single  sheet,  in  folio  form,  printed  in  <London,'1677,  and 
was  licensed  4  Nov.  of  that  year.  Its  title  is,  "  Thb  WARR  fi*  NEW 
ENGLAND  visibly  endsd.  King  Pniitip,  that  barbarous  ifi<<»cin,'iioiw 
Beheaded,  and  most  of  his  Bloudy  Adherents  submitted  to  Mecq)r,  liie 
Rest  fled  far  up  into  the  Countrey,  which  bath  given 'the  Inhabitants  En- 
couragement to  prepare  for  their  Settlement.  Seinga Ti'ue  And  >per£0ict 
Account  brouffht  in  by  Caleb  More,  Master  of  a  vessel  newly  arrived  ^^rotn 
Rhode  hhmdJ*  Its  substance  is  as  follows :  PhUip  had,  when  bebogan 
the  war,  300  men,  but  when  he  was  killed,  10  only  (remained  of  llieiii. 
He  was  a  ^  pestilent  ringleader."  The  swamp  -in  which  he  was  kittod, 
was  **80  loose,  that  our  men  sunk  to  the  middle"  in  the  mud.  ^By 
chance,  the  Indian  guide  and  the  [a]  Plimouth  man,  being  together,  die 
guide  espied  an  Indian,  and  bids  the  Plimouth  man  shoot,  whose  'gun 
went  not  of^  only  flashed  in  the  pan ;  with  that  the  Indian  looked  about, 
and  was  going  to  shoot,  but  the  Plimouth  man  prevented  him,ta&dilbot 
the  enemy  through  the  body,  dead,  with  a  bmce  of  bullets ;  and,  approafdi- 
ing  the  place  where  he  lay,  upon  search,  it  appeared  to  be  King  iPhU^^ 
to  their  no  small  amazement  and  great  joy.  This  seasonable  prey  was 
aoon  divided ;  they  cut  ofl*  his  head  and  hands,  and  conveyed  them  4o 
Rhode  Iidand,  and  quartered  his  body,  and  hung  it  upon  four  trees.  One 
Indian  more  of  King  PhUw^$  company  they  then  killed,  and  some  of  :the 
rest  they  wounded.  But  the  swamp  being  so  thick  and  miry,  ^ey  anade 
ifaeir  escape." 
—^—-  I        I  ■     ■    —  — ' —  -- - ■    -'  -— — — -^— — ^^— 

*  Ckureh,  41.    In  the  account  otTaioepttf  Churches  narrative  is  continued, 
if  Brother  of  Alderman. 

X  Capt.  Rofrer  Gmdden^  of  R.  I.    Plimouth  granted  him  100  acres  of  laad  on  Ho- 
',  in  1676,  for  his  eminent  services.    PIxm.  Records. 
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**  Cold,  with  the  beast  he  slew,  he  deep* ; 

O'er  him  no  fiU^  spirit  weeps  3 

•         ••»••• 
Even  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue ; 
By  foes  alone  his  aeath-sone  must  be  sung  5 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  snail  tell 

His  mournful  doom  to  future  limes  $ 

May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell, 

And  in  his  fate  forget  bis  crimes/'^£^raj;ue. 

The  name  of  the  man  stationed  with  Alderman  was  CaUh  Cook,*  who 
had  shared  in  many  of  CkurclCs  hazardous  expeditions  before  the  presenu 
Seeing  that  he  could  not  have  the  honor  of  killing  PkUtp,  he  was  desi- 
rous if  possible  of  having  a  memento  of  the  mighty  exploit  He  therefore 
prevailed  upon  Mdtrman  to  exchange  guns  with  him.  This  gun  was 
kept  in  the  family  until  the  present  century,  when  the  late  haac  Lothrop 
Eac[.  of  Plimouth  obtained  the  lock  of  it  from  Mr.  Sylvanua  Cook,  late  of 
Kingston.  Sylvanus  was  great-grandson  of  CoZe&.f  The  stock  and  bar- 
rel of  the  gun  are  still  retained  by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  Cooi4 

We  are  able  to  add  yet  a  little  ior  the  gratification  of  the  curious :  a  lock 
shown  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  is  said  to  be  the  same  which 
Alderman  used  in  shooting  PhUip.  This  Alderman  was  a  subject  of  FFee- 
tamoo.  In  the  commencement  of  this  war,  he  went  to  the  governor  of 
Plimouth,  and  desired  to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immedi- 
ately took  up  his  residence  upon  an  island,  remote  from  the  tribes  en- 
gaged in  the  war.  But  after  Philip  had  returned  to  his  own  country, 
Aldermanj  upon  some  occasion,  visited  him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
learned  the  fate  of  his  brother  before  spoken  of;  or  his  murder  was  ac- 
tually committed  while  he  was  present  This  caused  his  flight  to  the 
English,  which  he  thought,  probably,  the  last  resort  for  vengeance.  He 
"came  down  from  thence,  says  Church,  (where  PhUip^s  camp  now  was,) 
on  to  Sand  Pomt  over  against  THps,  and  hollo wM,  and  made  signs  to  be 
fetch'd  over"  to  the  island.  He  was  immediately  brought  over,  and  gave 
the  information  desired.  Capt  Church  had  but  just  arrived  upon  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  about  eight  miles  from  the  upper  end,  where  Alderman 
landed.  He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutes,  when  ^<they  spy'd  two 
horsemen  coming  a  great  pace,"  and,  as  he  prophesied,  *<  they  came  with 
tydings."  Major  iSiaY^orc/  and  Capt  Golding  were  the  horsemen,  "who 
immraiately  ask'd  Capt  Church  what  he  wowd  eive  to  hear  some  news  of 
PkUip.  He  reply'd,  7%a  u>as  what  he  wanteds  The  expedition  was  at 
once  entered  upon,  and  Alderman  went  as  their  pilot.  But  to  return  to 
the  fall  of  P^V^:— 

"By  this  time,"  continues  Church,  "the  enemy  perceived  they  were 
waylaid  on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about,"  and  were  led 
out  of  their  dangerous  situation  by  the  great  captain  Annawon,  "The 
man  that  had  shot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Capt  Church,  and 
informed  him  of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  about  it, 
and  let  no  man  more  know  it  until  they  had  drove  the  swamp  clean  ;  but 
when  they  had  drove  the  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  es- 
caped, or  at  least  the  most  of  them,  and  die  sun  now  up,  and  so  the  dew 
gone  that  they  could  not  easily  track  them,  the  whole  company  met  to- 
gether at  the  place  where  the  enemy's  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Capt 

*  Baa^Sf  in  his  N.  Plimouth,  ii.  168,  says  his  name  was  Frcmcis,  but  as  he  gives  no 
authority,  we  adhere  to  older  authority. 

t  Tliis  Caleb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacob  of  Plimouth,  and  was  bom  there,  S9  Mar.  I6dl. 
He  had  two  or  more  brothers  ',  Jacobs  bom  14  May,  1653,  and  Francis,  5  Jan.  1663-4. 
'Hence  it  is  not  probable  that  Francis  was  a  soldier  at  this  time,  as  he  was  only  in  his 
ISihyear. 

i  Col,  Mass.  Hist.  80c.  iv.  63. 
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Ckurch  gave  them  the  uews  of  Philip's  death.  Upon  which  the  whole 
army*  g^ve  three  loud  huzzas.  Copt.  Church  ordered  his  body  to  be 
pijIJed  out  of  the  roire  on  to  the  upland.  So  some  of  Capt.  Churches  In- 
dians took  hold  of  hitn  by  his  stockings,  and  some  by  his  small  breeches, 
being  otherwise  naked,  and  drew  him  through  the  mud  unto  the  upland; 
and  a  doleful,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  he  looked  like."  (Now  loUows 
one  of  the  most  barbarous  passages  in  the  life  of  the  excellent  Church, 
As  the  word  excellent  may  surprise  some  of  my  readei;^  I  will  add,  m  as 
fiw  as  it  is  possible  for  a  warrior  to  be  so.j  Capt.  Church  then  said,  ^^  For- 
asmuch as  he  has  caused  many  an  Englishman's  body  to  lie  ufdmrkd  and 
roi  tibove  ground,  not  one  of  his  bones  shaU  be  buried  r 

With  the  great  chief,  fell  five  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
wos  his  chief  captain's  son,f  and  the  very  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gun 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

^  Philip  having  one  veiy  remarkable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occa- 
sioned by  the  splitting  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt,  Church  gave  the 
head  and  that  hand  to  Mderman^  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  show  to 
sQch  gentlemen  as  would  bestow  gi'atuities  upon  him ;  and  accordingly 
he  got  many  a  penny  by  it."t 

The  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitoi-s  was  now 
executed  upon  the  fallen  Philip,  Churchy  ^  calling  his  old  Indian  execu> 
tioner,  bid  him  behead  and  quarter  him.  Accordingly,  he  came  with  his 
hatchet,  and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech, 
directing  it  to  Philip^''  saying,  '*  You  have  been  a  very  great  man,  and  have 
made  many  a  man  afraid  of  you ;  but  so  big  as  you  he  lunU  now  chop  your 
ass  [arse]  for  you.'^   He  then  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  gibbet 
for  20  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited 
in  savage  triumph,  and  his  mangled  body  was  denied  the  right  of 
sepulture. 

Church  and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  ar- 
rived with  the  prisoners  at  Plimouth  two  days  after,  namely,  Tuesday, 
August  15, '*  ranging  through  all  the  woods  in  their  way.''  They  now 
**  received  their  premium,  which  was  30  shxUings  per  head,"  for  all  ene- 
mies killed  or  taken,  ^  instead  of  all  wa^ges,  and  Philip's  head  went  at  the 
lame  price."  This  amounied  to  only  fovr  and  sixpence  ojpiece,  ^  which 
was  all  the  reward  they  had, except  the  honor  of  kiUing  Philip'' 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fathers  wrestled  long  and  often 
with  their  God,  in  prayer,  that  he  would  prosper  their  arms  and  deliver 
their  enemies  into  their  hands ;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the 
Indians  gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence, 
and  animated  them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
when  their  arms  prevailed  upon  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate 
interposition  in  their  &vor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at 
the  expressions  of  some,  very  eminent  in  that  da^  for  piety  and  excel- 
lence of  moral  life.  Dr.  Increase  Maffter,^  in  speakmg  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  in  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  the  Indians,  says,  ^^Nor  could 
they  [the  English!  cease  crying  to  the  Lord  against  PhUip,  until  they  had 
mayed  the  bullet  mto  his  heart"  And  in  sp«dung  of  tne  slaughter  of 
jPhUip's  people,  at  Narraganset,  he  says,  *'  We  have  heard  of  two-and- 
twenty  Indian  captains,  slain  all  of  them,  and  brought  down  to  hell  in 

*  Eighteen  English  and  twenty-two  Indians  constituted  his  army  a  week  before,  but 
we  know  not  how  many  were  at  the  taking  of  Philip,  though  we  may  suppose  about 
the  same  number.    Hence  Uiis  expedition  cost  the  colony  £$, 

t  Very  probably  a  son  of  Uneompoki,  or  Woomuhum. 

t  PkUip't  War. 

$  In  his  "  Prevalency  of  Prayer,"  pag«  10. 
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one  day.**  Agiiin,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  had  sneered  at  the  Eng- 
lish religion,  and  who  had,  "  withal,  added  n  most  hideous  blasphemy, 
immediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  and  dashed  out 
his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the  devils,  and 
blasphemers  in  hell  forever."* 

These  extracts  are  made  with  no  other  view  than  to  show  the  kabitv 
of  thinking  in  those  times. 

The  low  and  vulgar  epithetsf  sneeringly  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  their 
Enfflisb  contemporaries  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  single  individual,  but 
to  the  English  in  general.!  ^^  i^  ^^^  obvious  that  the  early  historians 
viewed  the  Indians  as  inferior  beings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to 
allow  them  to  he  human. 

hike  Mctssaaoitf  Philip  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  his  people.  When  Mr."  Eliot  urged  upon  him  its  great  importance, 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  a  button  upon 
his  coat$  This  does  not  very  well  agree  with  the  account  of  Mr.  GMMktn, 
respecting  Philip^s  feelings  upon  religious  matters ;  at  least,  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  willine  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  excel- 
lent and  benevolent  Gookin,  In  speaking  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  says, 
^  There  are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem, 
named  Philip,  living  at  Pawkunnawkutt  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I 
hear,  stand  well  inclined  to  hear  the  gospel :  and  himself  is  a  person  of 

good  understanding  and  knowledge  in  the  best  things.  I  have  heard 
im  speak  very  ^od  words,  arguing  that  his  conscience  is  convicted : 
but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  his  sensual  and 
carnal  lusts  are  strong  bands  to  hold  him  fast  under  SatarCs  dominions.**! 
And  Dr.  Mather  ad&, ''It  was  not  long,  before  the  hand  which  now 
writes,.  [1700,1  upon  a  certain  occasion  took  off  the  jaw  from  the  exposed 
skviU.  of  that  blasphemous  leviathan ;  and  the  renowned  Samuel  Lee  bath 
since  been  a  pastor  to  an  English  congregation,  sounding  and  showins 
the  praises  or  heaven,  upon  that  very  spot  of  sround,  where  Philip  and 
his  Indians  were  lately  worshipping  of  the  devi1."ir 

The  error  that  Philip  ;was  gran^n  to  Massasoit,  is  so  well  known  to 
be  such,  that  it  would  nardly  seem  to  have  required  notice,  but  to  inform 
the  reader  of  its  origin.  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Jossdyr^s  work** 
wiU,  besides  proving  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  error,  at  least  the  first 
writer  that  so  denominates  him,  furnish  some  valuable  information. 
Speaking  of  the  Indians  in  general,  he  says,  ''Their  beads  are  their 
money;  of  these,  there  are  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads;  the 
first  is  their  gold,  the  last  their  silver.  These  they  work  out  of  certain 
shells,  so  cunningly,  that  neither  Jew  nor  DevU  can  counterfeiLff  They 
drill  them  and  string  them,  and  make  many  curious  works  wil;^  them,  to 

*  Prevalenev  of  Prayer,  page  7. 

t  Such  as  aog»,  tootves,  olood-ftounds,  demons^  deoiU'inc€urnaUf  ctatiffsj  hdl-hounds. 
fiends,  moiuters,  beasts,  &c.  Occasional  quotations  will  show  what  authors  have  used 
these. 

X  The  author  of  "Indian  To&^'has  fathered  ^\  he  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  Hubbard. 
He  may  bt  called  upon  to  point  out  the  passage  in  that  valuable  author's  works  where 
he  has  called  one  or  anu  of  the  Indians  '^ hell-nounds.**    Such  loose,  gratuitous  expres- 
sions will  not  do  at  the  bar  of  history. 
Magnalia. 

]  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  8oe.  i.  200. 

Mr.  Lee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  voyage  to  England,  and  carried  into  their 
country,  where  he  died,  in  1691.  This  event,  it  was  thought,  hastened  his  end.  Per- 
haps the  8urvivtn|^  natives  did  not  attribute  the  disaster  to  his  usurping  their  territory, 
and  teaching  a  religion  they  could  not  believe ;  but  might  they  not  with  equal  propriety  7 

**  Accouiit  of  two  Voyages  to  New  En^and,  142, 143. 

tt  Of  this  he  was  misinformed.  There  was  much  spurious  wampum,  which  became  a 
subject  of  legislation.    See  Hazard's  Hist.  Col.  vol.  ii. 
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adorn  the  persons  of  their  sagamores  and  principal  men,  and  young 
women,  as  belts,  errdles,  tablets,  borders  for  their  women's  hair,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  linKB  to  bang  in  their  ears.  Prince  Philip^  a  little  before  I 
came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston,  had  a  coat  on  and  buskins 
set  thick  with  these  beads,  in  pleasant  wild  works,  and  a  broad  belt  of 
the  same  ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £90.  The  English  mer- 
chant giveth  them  10^.  a  fathom  for  their  white,  and  as  much  more,  or 
near  upon,  for  their  blue  beads."  **  The  roytelet  now  of  the  Pocanakets 
is  prince  Philips  alias  MttatoUy  the  grandson  of  Masscuoit.^^* 

In  November,  16^,  Philip  sold  to  the  selectmen  of  Dedham,  the  tract 
of  land  called  fydoUommonuppogue  '*  within  the  town  bounds,  [of  Ded- 
ham,] not  yet  purchased.''  What  the  full  consideration  paid  to  him  was, 
we  do  not  learn.  In  an  order  which  he  sent  to  them  auerwards,  he  re- 
quests them  '*to  pay  to  this  bearer,  for  the  use  of  King  PhUipj  £5  59. 
money,  and  £5  in  trucking  cloth,  at  money  price."  In  a  receipt  signed 
by  Peter,  the  following  amount  is  named :  ^'  In  reference  to  the  payment 
of  King  PhiHp  of  Mount  Hope,  the  full  and  just  sum  of  £5  5«.  in  money, 
and  twelve  yards  of  trucking  cloth,  three  pounds  of  powder,  and  as  much 
lead  as  to  make  it  up ;  which  is  in  full  satisfaction  witli  £10  that  he  is  to 
receive  ofMiUhaniel  Pane,^\ 

While  Mrs.  Rowlandaon  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies 
of  PkUip,  she  mentions  meeting  witn  him ;  and  although  she  speaks  often 
vnth  bitterness  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothing  of  that  nature 
appears  in  her  journal.  The  party  she  was  with  visited  Philip  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  about  live  miles  above  Northneld,  then 
called  Squakeag,  Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  crossing,  Mrs.  BmoUmd" 
ion  says,  *'  We  must  go  .over  the  river  to  Philip's  crew.  When  I  was  in 
the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be  amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans 
that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  odier  side."  She  was  much  afraid  they 
meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  being  assured  to  the  contrary,  become  more 
resigned  to  her  fate.  ^'  Then  came  one  of  them,  (she  says,)  and  save  me 
two  F>poonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and  another  gave  me  halt  a  pint 
of  peds',  which  was  worth  more  than  many  bushels  at  another  time. 
Then  I  went  to  see  King  Philip ;  he  bade  me  come  in  and  sit  down ; 
and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it ;  (a  ususd  compliment  now  a 
days,  among  the  saints  and  sinners  *,)but  this  no  ways  suited  me.'t 

^During  my  abode  in  this  place,  Philip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt 
for  his  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  gave  me  a  shilling."  *<  A^r- 
ward  he  asked  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to 
dinner ;  I  went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake,  about  as  big  as  two  finsers ; 
it  was  made  of  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fried  in  bears'  grease ;  but  I 
thought  I  never  tasted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life."§ 

It  IS  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testimony  in  favor  of  the  human- 
ity of  men  so  near  a  state  of  nature.  We  speak  not  of  this  because  such 
testimonies  are  few,  for  they  are  many,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  apprize 
the  reader  of  even  a  few  pages  in  this  book.  To  say  the  least  of  Philip's 
humanity,  it  was  as  great  towards  captives,  so  &r  as  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge, as  was  that  of  any  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  were  returning  fi^m  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 
(in  what  is  now  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wachuset, 
^having  indeed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  Rowtandsorij)  but  little  spirit,  Philip, 
who  was  in  the  company,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

*  Accotiiit  of  two  Voyag[es  to  New  Ene;Iand,  146.  He  is  also  called  g^randson  of 
Miuwsoitj  in  the  work  entitled  Present  State  of  New  England^  in  respect  to  the  Indian 
WtoTt  fol.  London,  1676 ;  the  author  of  that  work  doubtless  copied  from  Josselyn. 

t  MS.  Documents  amon^  our  state  papers. 

i  Namaive  of  her  CapHvity,  38,  S9.  $  Ibid.  40. 
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and  vou  th 
id.  'Ye*,  a 


a  thaU  be  midrets  again.*  I  aaked  him  if  he 
a,  and  qiaddy  you  shaU  eome  to  your  nuttier* 
again,'  who  had  been  gone  from  us  three  wcek8.''t 

In  brioging  our  account  of  this  truly  great  mau  towai-da  a  close,  we 
must  HOC  forget  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimeQ  of  the  laaguage  in 
which  he  spoke.    The  following  is  the  Lord^  prayer  in  WampanoHg:— 

Moo-shun  kes-uk-qai,  qut-ttan-at'Om-unch  koo-we-au-onk,  hik-iU-at-ma- 
tam-oonk  pni-an-moo-vtckj  ftuWe-rtan-ioiii-oo-onA  tie  nai,  ne-yo-nt  kt'trtkrqut 
kak  ok-ke-it.  Jlg-sa-ma-t-in'OC-an  ko-ko-ke-suk-o-da-e  nvl-at-e-suk'ok-kt 
pe-liA-qnn-neg.  Kah  ah-quo-an-taia-a-i-in-ne-an  nwa-matcK-e-te-ong-im- 
on-ash,  ne-iaiitch-e  m-nn-aun  leonk  nui-oA-ouo-au-iom-au-o-uiv-non-c^  ntifc- 
noh  pastik  juio-na-mon-tvk-quok-ttiho-nan,luA  ahqw  tag-kom-pa-gin-nt-ait 
en  gutck-e^het-tu-ong-a-nit,  qut  pok-qua-wia-iwi-ne-an  unlUk  maich-i-luH 

Since  wo  are  upon  curiosities,  the  following  may  very  properly  bs 
added.  There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Socioqf  a 
iorgc  skimnier,  which  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root 
of  esh,  that  will  bold  about  two  quarts.  On  this  article  ia  this  historical 
inscription,  in  gilt  letters:  "A  trophy  from  the  tiiigtgani  of  i&w  Philip; 
when  he  waa  »lam  in  1676,  (nf  Richaid ;  pramltd  ly  Ebenezer  Richard, 
Am  groitcl>on.''$ 
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vihoU  comfom^  at  Pauiuckit-^heiderUt  rtkaing  to  that  JSght'-^aHee  of 
CapL  Peirae — JVanurUenoo  surprised  and  tmun — Hia  magnanimiU^ — 
^aiech  to  Ma  cantors — la  txtcwUdand  hia  body  ^um^— rCaMaMimiatiiofi— 
(Jaiapazet — Monopoide — Aivmawon — His  eacape  from  the  awamp  tHun 
Pkiiip  waa  kUledr-^CapU  Ckurchaent  out  to  capture  him — Diacovera  hia 
retreat — Takea  him  prisoner — HifVM^naTiimouahehaioior'^-^Hia  weech  to 
Church — Preaenia  him  with  PhiUp^a  omamenta — Deacription  of  them-— 
Church  taibca  Aimawon  to  Plimouth^  where  he  ia  put  to  deaJBk — Quiitna- 
piN — Hia  connecUona  and  marriage — At  the  capture  of  Laneaater-^e- 
count  of  hia  unvea — ffeetamoo^Me  ia  taken  and  akot — ^TusPAquiir-*- 
lEa  amea  oflanda — Hia  (^rationa  m  Philip* a  War^'^Sunrendera  himaeff, 
and  ia  put  to  death — R^ctiona  upon  hia  execuOonera — ^Tatoson — Eany 
noticea  qf—Capturea  a  garriaon  in  Plimouth — Trial  and  execution  oj 
Keweenam — Totoaon  diea  of  a  broken  heart — ^Barrow  erudly  murdered 
— ^Ttasks. 

JV<mun<^iiOQ,  SOD  of  Manibinnomohj  ^  was  chief  sachem  of  all  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  lather's  pride  and  insolency,  as  wdll  as  of  his 
inuice  against  the  English*"*  Notwithstanding  this  branding  character, 
drawn  b^  a  conte^iporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  ManHmno- 
moAjtonnd  excuse  for  '^malice  and  insolency"  tenfold  more  than  was 
contained  in  the  breast  oi .Nanunienoo, 

The  EngUsfa  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe, 
burned  them  to  death  in  their  wigwams,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies 
bleaching  in  the  wintry  blaftt  The  swamp  fight  of  the  19  Dec.  1675, 
could  not  be  forgotten !  Mnnuntenoo  escaped  from  this  scene,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we 
have  of  him. 

The  fiist  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  English  waa  CinumcAef. 
He  had  been  in  Boston  the  October  before  the  war,  upon  a  treaty,  at 
which  time  he  received,  among  other  presents,  a  sHTer-laoed  coat.  Dr. 
Mfdher  says,  speaking  of  the  Narraganseta,  **dieir  great  sachem  called 
QicaTMne^,  was  a  prindpal  ringleader  in  die  Narraganset  war,  and  had 
as  great  an  interest  and  influence,  as  can  be  said  of  any  amon|;  the  In- 
dians $"f  and  that,  "  when  he  was  taken  and  slain,  it  waa  an  amazmg  stroke 
to  the  enemy ."t 

The  name  of  Canonchet  stands  first  to  the  treanr,  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  which  was  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct  1675.  By  that 
treaty,  the  Narracansets  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  ^'all 
and  euery  one  of  the  said  Indians,  whether  helongitig  vnto  Phuip^  the 
Pocaaset  Sqva,  or  the  Saconett  Indians,  Quabau^,  Hadley,  or  any  other 
sachems  or  people  that  haue  bin  or  are  in  bostUlitie  with  the  English,  or 
any  of  their  allies  or  abettors."§    The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  follows: 

"  Quananchett's  \f  markj 
yi^tnesses.  aaehem  in  behalf  of  himadf  and  Conanacus  oiuf  the  Old 

Richard  Smitb,  Queen  and  Pomham  and  Quaunapeen,    (seal) 

James  Browne,  Manatannoo  counceUer  hia  -{- 

Samuel  Gorton,  Jr,  mark,  and  Cannonacus  in  hia  behaff    (seal) 

Interpretera.  Ahanmanpowett*s  -f"  *warA:, 

John  Nowhenett's  X  nuxrky  counceUer  and  hia    (seal) 

fndian  interpreter,  Cornhan,    chtiffe   counceUer   to 

■  Nmnegrett,  in  hia  behdffe,  and  a  aeal  (S.)" 

xeasooably  be  ifciesUoiied,  in  this  jparticulary  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name 
of  the  person  said  to  have  killed  Philip,  is  starinr  us  in  the  face. 

*  iMbardf  67.— Mr.  Oldmixon  calls  him  «  the  mighty  sachem  of  Narrmranset.''— 
Brit,  Empire.  f  Brief  Hist,  26.  %  Prtnalmey  ofPra^,  11. 

(  It  may  be  seen  at  large  in  tiaxard!*  CoUectunUy  i.  636, 637.  . 
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Thfi  Indians  liaviDg  carried  their  wbirlwiiid  of  wnr  to  the  very  doors 
of  PlifXioQtti,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Capt.  Peirce^  (or,  as  his  name  is 
unitbrraty  ill  the  records,  Ptirse^)  to  divert  them  from  these  ravages,  and 
destroy  os  many  of  them  as  he  was  able.'  He  had  a  kirge  company,  con- 
sisting of  7Q  men,  20  of  whom  were  friendiy  Indians.  With  these,  no 
doubt,  Peirse  thought  liimself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in 
that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  vaKant  chief  captain  of  the  Narregansets,  JVanuTi- 
fmoo,  leamiug,  we  presume,  by  his  spies,  tiie  dkection  ttra  English  were 
takii^,  assemhied  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Fawtucket  River,  at 
a  pohit  adjaeent  Co  a  place  since  called  ^Uleho/rough-Chrt^  und  not  far  dis- 
tant Grom  Pawtucket  fvdls.  It  is  judged  that  JVcmuniettoo  was  upon  an 
expedition  to  attack  Plimooth,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  for  his  fbrce 
was  estimateii  at  upwards  of  300  men. 

On  arrivinfi^  at  this  fatal  place,  some  of  Mmuntenoo's  men  showed 
themselves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratagem 
succeeded, — Peine  followed.*  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side, 
than  the  warriors  of  JWrnnnlenoo,  like  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain,  rushed 
down  upon  him*,  nor  striving  fbr  coverts  from  which  to  fight,  more  than 
their  foes,  fought  them  face  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  of  JVaiuitifcnoo'tf  force  remained  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to 
prevent  the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  efiectually  did,  as  in 
the  event  will  appear.  When  Capt.  Pdn$  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by 
numbers  on  every  side,  he  drew  u^  his  men  upon  the  margin  of  the 
river,  in  two  ranks,  hack  to  back,f  and  in  tliis  manner  fought  until  nearly 
all  his  meu  were  slain.  PetrM  had  timaty  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence 
for  assistanee,  and  although  the  distance  could  not  have  been  more  than 
six  or  eight  miles,  from  some  inexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arr»v«d ;  and  Mr. 
HtAbttfdI.  adds,  ^  As  Sok>mon  sahh,  a  ihithfol  messenger  i»  as  snow  in 
faarvesL" 

This  dreadliil  fight  wvs  on  Sunday,  36^  March^  1676,  when,^  Dr. 
Mather  saySi  ^  Gape  Peine  was  shiin  and  forty  and  nine  Engli^  with  him, 
and  eight,  (or  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  English."  The  Rev. 
Mr.  A^HMM  of  Jtehobolh  wrote  a  letter  to  Plimouth  dated  the  day  after 
the  dauffhier,  in  which  he  says,  <*d3  of  our  English,  and  11  Indians," 
were  slam.$  The  company  was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  some  who  v6l- 
unteered  as  they  marched  through  the  eoiintry,  or  by  such  as  were  taken 
for  pik)t8. 

JV*afitifi<eneo'«  victory  was  compete,  but,  as  usual  o»  such  occasions,  the 
English  ooBsoled  themselves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  appear  as 
large  as  possible.  Dr.  MMtr  says,  that  some  Indians  that  were  after- 
wiurds  taken  oonfossed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  far  from 
lfaeti«th.| 

An  Engfishman,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  this  dis- 
astrous fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  m  this  noanner: 
The  friendly  Indian  being  taken  for  a  Najra^ianset,  as  be  was  pursuing 
with  an  uplifted  tomahawk  the  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing 
him  pursue  an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  1^,  th^ 
manner^  covering  themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendly  Indian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  JSTflumnenao^s  men,  gipt 
behind  the  root  of  a  fhUen  tree.    Thus  screened  by  ibe  earth  raised  upon 

*  Dr.  Mather  (Brief  Hitl.  i4.)  saytt,  "  a  small  number  of  the  eaen^  wha  in  cieaperaH 
sabUety  raa  away  horn  them,  and  tbe^  went  limping  to  make  the  I&glish  believe -tfitfjr 
were  lame,*'  and  thus  efleeteo  their  ofcgeci. 

t  Aww^t  Hbt.  Seiuiate,  121.  t  Narrathf^u  ^ 

4  See  the  letter  giviag  the  names  of  the  eompaay  in*  JElMme'f  Seituate,  VBt,  M. 

I  Ifr.  HttbbardPM  acooont  is  ihe  same. 
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the  TOots,  the  Itidian  tbal  |3Ufsiied  waited  for  him  to  ran  iVom  his  natural 
ibrt,  knowing  he  wouhi  not  dare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon 
thought  of  an  expedienti  which  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast 
MTork,  which  he  easily  did  by  dimng  through  the  din.  When  he  had 
done  this,  he  put  his  gun  through,  and  shot  his  pursuer,  then  fled  in  peiv 
lect  safety. 

Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  be- 
hind a  tai^  rock.  This  affbided  him  a  good  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he 
saw  nothingbut  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  the  more  misery 
be  must  suffer.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bethought  himself  to  try 
the  following  device.  Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  very 
gradually  above  die  rock,  as  though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy : 
it  had  the  desired  efllect — ^he  fired  upon  it.  The  one  behind  the  rock  npw 
rushed  upon  him,  before  he  could  reload  his  ^n,  and  despatched  him. 
Thus,  es  Mr.  Hubbard  wyt^  **  it  is  worth  the  notmg,  what  faithfulness  and 
courage  fR>me  of  the  Christian  Indians  shewed  in  this  flght.**  That  this 
most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  the  severitv  exercised  towards 
those  who  appeared  fKendly,  is  abundantly  proved  by  his  writings.  In 
another  place  he  says,  **  Possibly  if  some  of  the  English  had  not  been  too 
shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  a£&cted  to  their  interest, 
they  never  need  have  suffered  so  much  from  their  enemies.^ 

A  notice  may  foe  reasonably  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Capt.  ffWiam 
Peirse^  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  ^  who  never 
knew  fear,**  and  who  sought  rather  than  shrunk  from  danffere.  He  was, 
like  his  great  anta^ponist,  in  the  Narraganset  flght;  and  in  1673,  when  the 
government  of  PItmouth  mised  a  fc)rce  to  go  against  the  Dutch,  who  had 
encroached  upon  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  one 
tif  the  companies.  He  resided  in  several  places  before  going  to  Plimouth. 
Mr.  Deane,  in  his  WsUny  ofScUuaU,  gives  a  genealogical  account  of  his 
ftmily,  from  which  we  team  that  he  had  a  second  wiffe,  and  several  sons 
and  daughters.  Of  what  family  he  was,  there  is  no  mention.*  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  estate,  and  made  his  will  on  engaging  in  the  war  with 
the  Indians. 

The  "sore  defeat"  of  Capt  Pctrw,  and  the  tide  of  the  Indians'  suc- 
cesses about  this  time,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  their 
whole  strength. 

Manuntenoo  came  down  from  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River, 
early  in  March,  fbr  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed  com  to  phmt  such 
ground  as  the  English  nad  been  driven  from,  and  to  effect  any  other 
object  he  might  meet  with.  Whether  he  had  effected  the  flrst-named 
object  before  falling  in  with  Peirvf,  we  are  not*  able  to  state ;  but  certain 
it  n,  that  he  was  but  few  days  after  encamped  very  near  the  ground  where 
the  flffht  had  been,  and  was  there  fallen  upon  at  unawares,  when  but  a 
few  of  his  men  were  present,  and  there  taken  prisoner. 

yammtenoo  was  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  PMitp  himself^  and  con- 
sequently his  capuire  caused  great  rejoicing  among  hs  enemies,  and  re 
quires  to  be  particulaHy  related. 

Four  volunteer  companies  fVvm  Connecticut  began  their  march  into 
the  enemy's  country  the  next  day  after  Pawtucket  flght.  Among  the 
captains  of  these  companfef^  George  Demson  of  Southerton  was  the  most 
conspicuous.  The  others  were  commanded  by  James  AoerVy  John  SlaunUm, 
and  Major  Polma,  who  also  bad  the  ehief  command.    With  these  were 


*  In  the  Rteords  rfPHmmOhy  luider  date  March ,  f669,  there  is  this  entry : — "  Mkhel 
Peirte  of  Scitmate*'  was  presented  at  the  court  for  vnseemly  carriages  towards  Shrah 

Nieholt  of  Sdttuate/' and '*  foresmnch  as  t*- — -^  ^-^  —  — ^- •-  ^- 

p'sentmem,  and  thai  the  testimonv  was  writi 
•oofft  aaw  came  lo  mbui  dw  saki  i^sentment.' 


ftieholt  of  Sdttuate/'  and  '*  foresmnch  as  there  appeared  but  one  testimony  to  the 
p'sentmeiit,  and  thai  the  tesl^onv  was  written  ana  not  readvnto  the  dieponantylbe 
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three  compauies  of  Indians;  one  led  by  Onekoj  compcMed  of  Mohegamij 
one  of  Pequots,  bv  Cassasinnamon ;  and  the  otherof  Nianticks,  by  CSapa^ 
zU ;  in  all  about  80. 

*  When  this  formidable  army  came  near  to  ^anuatenoo's  camp,  on  the 
first  week  in  April,  1676^  "  they  met  with  a  stout  Indian  of  the  euemie's. 
whom  they  presently  slew,  and  two  old  squaws,^  who  informed  them  of 
the  situation  of  Mmuntenoo,  At  the  same  time,  their  own  scoiits  brought 
the  same  intelligence.  The  news  of  the  enemy's  approach  reached  the 
chief  at  the  moment,  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  ^that  he  was  divertizing  himself 
with  the  recital  of  Capt.  Piercers  slaughter.'*  But  seven  of  his  men  were 
about  him  at  the  moment;  the  rest  were  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
attending  to  their  ordinary  afiairs.  And  although  he  ^ad  stauoned  two 
sentinels  upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  him  timely  notice  if  any  appearedj 
their  surprise  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  English,  that, 
in  their  fright,  they  ran  by  their  sachem's  wigwam,  *'as  if  they  wanted 
time  to  tell  what  they  saw.^  Seeing  this,  the  sathem  sent  a  third,  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  flight  of  the  fjrst,  but  he  fled  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
lastly  he  sent  two  more,  one  of  which,  *^  either  endued  with  more  courage, 
or  a  better  sense  of  his  duty,  informed  him  in  great  haste  that  dl  the 
English  army  was  upon  him:  whereupon,  having  no  time  to  consult,  and 
but  little  to  attempt  an  escape,  and  no  means  to  defend  himself  he  begjan"* 
to  fly  with  all  speed.  Running  with  great  swiftness  around  the  hill,  to 
get  out  of  sight  upon  the  opposite  side,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  waiy 
pursuers,  and  they  immediately  followed  him  with  that  eagerness  their 
iD)portant  object  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pursuers  of  the  flying  chief  were  Catapaxd  and  his  Nianticks, 
^*and  a  few  of  the  English  lightest  of  foot."  Seeing  these  were  gaining 
upon  him,  he  first  cast  oflf  his  blanket,  then  his  mlver-laced  coat,  and 
lastly  his  belt  of  peag.  On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of 
its  being  Manuntenoo,  which  urged  them,  if  possible,  &ster  in  the  chase. 
There  was  iiji  tlie  company  of  Caiapaxety  one  Monopaidej  a  Pequot,  who 
outran  all  his  companions,  and  who,  gaining  upon  jYonuntenooy  as  he  fled 
upon  the  side  of  tne  river,  obliged  him  to  attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  than 
he  intended.  Nevertheless,  but  for  an  accident  in  his  passage,  he  woukl 
doubtless  have  eflfected  his  escape.  As  he  was  wading  tKrough  the  river, 
his  foot  slipped  upon  a  stone,  which  brought  his  gun  under  water.  Thus 
losing  some  time  m  recovering  himself,  and  also  tlie  use  of  his  gun,  prob- 
ably made  him  despair  of  escaping ;  for  Monopoide  came  up  and  seized 
upon  him,  **  within  30  rods  of  the  river  side." 

JV'anunienoo^  having  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender,  made  no  resistance, 
aldiough  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength,  of  superior  stature,  and 
acknowledged  bravery  ;  and  the  one  who  seized  upon  nim  very  ordinary 
iti  that  respect  One  of  the  first  Englishmen  that  came  up  was  Bxtbai 
Stawniony  a  young  man,  who  presumed  to  ask  the  capturea  chief  some 

auestions.  He  appeared  at  first  to  repird  the  voung  man  with  silent  in- 
ignity,  but  at  length,  casting  a  disdainful  look  upon  his  youthful  fiice, 
"this  manly  sachem"  said,  in  broken  English,  "YOU  MUCH  CHILD! 
NO  UNDERSTAND  MATTERS  OF  WAR !  LET  YOUR  BROTH- 
ER  OR  CHIEF  COME,  HIM  I  WILL  ANSWER,"  And,  adds  Mr. 
Hvibbardf  he  "  was  as  good  as  his  word :  acting  herein,  as  if,  by  a  PyQum- 
orean  meteqipsychosis,  some  old  Roman  ghost  had  possessed  the  body 

*  This  elegant  passage  of  Ifr.  Hubbard  brings  to  our  mind  that  inimitable  one  of 
Clamgtro,  in  his  account  of  the  woful  days  of  the  Mexicans :  ^*  They  bad  neither  arms 
to  repel  the  multitude  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  stren^h  to  defend  themselves,  nor 
space  to  fi^ht  upon ;  the  ground  of  the  city  was  covered  wi^  dead, bodies,  add  the  water 
of  every  diieh  and  canal  purpled  with  blood.''    Hitt,  Mexico,  iii.  73.  * 
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of  tiM8  western  ptgui.  And,  Hke  JitttUua  BegtduB,*  he  would  not  accept 
of  kia  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  him."  This  tender  of  life  to  Ali- 
jnmtenoo  was,  no  doubt,  upon  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  submie* 
nkou  of  his  natioii.  He  met  the  idea  with  indignation ;  and  when  die 
Cuglish  told  him  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  he  did  not  comply,  in 
the  most  composed  msnner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  end 
the  war.  Some  of  his  captors  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling 
htm,  that  he  had  said  he  wmdd  hum  iht  EngMsh  in  their  houses,  and  that 
he  had  boasted,  in  defiance  of  ills  promise  last  made  to  the  English,  which 
was  to  deliver  the  Wampanoags  to  them,  that  he  uwM  not  ddiver  up  a 
Wampcmoof^  or  the  paring  of  a  Wotmpanoag's  naiL    To  this  he  only  re- 

Slied,  « OTHERS  WERE  AS  FORWARD  FOR  THE  WAR  AS 
lYSELF,  AND  I  OESIRE  TO  HEAR  NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT." 
Had  the  English  n^t  burned  his  people  in  their  houses  ?  Did  they  ever 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  depredations  upon  the  Narragansets? 
No !— Who,  then,  will  ask  ibr  an  excuse  for  the  magnanimous  Mmun^ 
tenao  f  So  indignant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  would  hear  nothing 
about  peace ;  *^  refusing  to  send  an  old.  counsellor  of  his  to  make  any 
motion  that,  way." 

Under  the  eye  ciDemson^Mmunienoo  was  taken  to  Stonington,  where, 
by  the  "  advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot"  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  body  consumed  by  fire. 
The  English  prevailed  umm  some  of  each  tribe  of  their  allies,  viz.  Pe* 
quots,  Mohegans  and  Nianticfcs,  to  be  his  executioners,  ''thereby  the 
more  firmly  to  engage  the  said  Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narra- 
gansets."! **  Herein,"  says  another  writer]:  of  that  day,  **  the  English  dealt 
wisely,  for  by  this  means  tlie  three  Indian  nations  are  become  abomina- 
ble to  the  other  Indians."  And  a  respectable  writer^  of  our  own  times 
aav0,  ^  It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader  to  be  inibimed"  of  the  fate  of 
Mmantenool 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noUe  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  aU'  he  is  reported  to  have  said  is' 
this: — 

« I  LIKE  IT  WELL ;  I  SHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART 
IS  SOFT,  OR  HAVE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF 
MYSELF."  With  J^anwnUnoOy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  43 
ethers.! 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  ^Letters  to  London^%  says  the  Indians 
were  ^  commanded  by  that  &mous  but  very  bloudy  and  cruel  sachem, 
f^uunumshoty  othennse  called  Jlfi^ontoniMny,"  whose  *'  carriage  was  strengeljf 
proud  and  lofty  after  he  was  talcen  ;  being  examined  why  he  did  foment 
that  war,  which  would  certainly  be  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the 
heathen  Indians  in  the  country,  &c.,  he  would  n^ake  no  other  reply  to 

^1  ■!    I  ■  m'  ■       ■  ■!  Ill  I  ■  ■. will        I    I    11        11  ■ml    111       ■■■  M^ 

*  MareuM  AttiHus  Reg^ua,  a  Romaic  coiuul  and  geoera),  t^en  prisoner  by  (be  Car- 
ihaginlans,  251  years  B.  C.  They  sent  bim  to  Rome  to  use  his  endeavors  to  effect  a 
peace,  by  his  solemn  promise  to  return  within  a  jg^ven  period.  The  most  excruciatiqg- 
tortures  awaited  him,  should  be  not  execute  his  mission  according  to  bis  instructions. 
When  arrived  at  Rome,  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  hold  out,  and  maintain  the  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,  stating  their  simation,  and  the  great  advantRffea  that  wooM 
acciue.  He  luie«v  what  would  be  his  fate  on  returning  to  Carthage,  andmany  a  noble 
Roman  besought  bim  not  to  retura,  and  thus  sacrifice  bis  life  j  but  be  would  not  break 
his  promise,  even  with  his  barbarous  enemies.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  not  accepting 
ins  own  life  when  tendered  him.  He  returned,  and^  if  history  be  true,  no  Indian  nation 
«ver  tortured  a  prisaner,  beyond  what  the  Carthaginians  inflicted  upon  Marcus  AttUku 
Btguhu,    Bm  Bclmrd*tK»m<inHitt,  119M. 

{Hubbard.  1 1  Mather*  ^  Deane,  Hist.  Scituate,  124. 

Manuscript  letter  in  Hist,  library.    Both  Hubbard  and  Mather  say  44;  perhaps 
Aey  indodea  NamtnUnoo. 
VEJaewberv  cilsd  as  The  Presem  8iaU,  &e. 
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any  interrogatories,  but  this :  that  he  was  bom  a  prince,  and  if  princes 
came  to  speak  with  him  he  would  answer,  but  none  present  being  such, 
he  tliought  himself  obliged,  in  honor,  to  hold  his  tongue ;"  and  that  he  said 
he  would  rather  die  than  remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  that  Oneko 
m\gh%  put  him  to  death,  as  he  was  of  equal  rank.  <<  Yet  withall  threaten* 
ed,  he  had  2000  men,  [who]  would  revenge  his  death  severely.  Where- 
fore our  forces,  fearing  an  escape,  put  the  stoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but 
preserved  Myantonomy  till  they  returned  to  Stoneington;  where  our 
Indian  friencis,  and  most  of  the  English  soldiers,  declaring  to  the  com- 
manders their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upon  conditions,  release  him, 
and  that  then  he  would,  (thou^  the  English  might  have  peace  with  him,) 
be  very  pernicious  to  those  Indians  that  now  assisted  us,  the  said  Indians, 
(on  these  considerations,  and  the  mischiefs  and  mUrthera  he  had  done 
during  this  War,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  that  all  might 
share  in  the  glory  of  destroying  so  great  a  prince,  and  come  under  the 
obligation  of  fidelity,  each  to  other,  the  Pequods  shot  him,  the  Mohegins 
cut  off  his  head  and  quartered  his  body^  and  the  Ninnicrofls  men  made 
the  fire  and  burned  his  quarters,  and,  as  a  token  of  their  love  and  fidelity 
to  the  English,  presented  his  head  to  the  council  at  Hartford !"  This 
must  close  our  notice  of  ^anunimooy  in  this  place,  and  we  hasten  to 
speak  of 

t^ftauwn,  a  Wampanoag,  and  one  of  PhUip^s  most  fiimous  counsellors 
and  captains.  He  was  his  fast  friend,  and  resisted  as  long  as  there  was  a 
beam  of  hope ;  and  when  at  last  every  chance  of  success  had  failed,  he 
gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  as  will  appear  in  the  following 
account 

At  the  swamp,  when  PhiUv  was  killed,  he  escaped  with  most  of  hi» 
men,  as  has  been  related,  by  nis  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation 
of  his  enemies.  ^  Perceiving  (says  Ckmxh)  thev  were  waylaid  on  the 
east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about  One  of  the  enemy,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
oflen  called  out,  I'00'4ashj  J-oo'taah,  Captain  Church  called  to  his  Indian 
PeUrA  andasked  him  who  that  was  that  called  so.  He  answered  that  it 
was  old  Annauxm,  IfhUip^a  great  captain,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand 
to  it,  and  fig^t  stoutlv.** 

**'  Captain  Church  had  been  but  litde  while  at  Plimoutb,  [after  the  death 
ef  P^t2t/),]  before  a  post  from  Rehoboth  came  to  inform  the  governor  that 
old  AnnauKin^  PkUip*8  chief  ca^ain^  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
tlieu:  woods,  and  was  very  offensive  and  pernicious  to  Rehoboth  and 
Swansey.  Captain  Chiurai  was  inunediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated 
with  to  engage  in  one  expiedition  more.  He  told  tliem  their  encourage- 
ment wa^  so  poor,  he  foared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going  again. 
But  being  a  hearty  firiend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  Jaibez 
Hotdand^  his  old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used  to  go  out 
with  him,  told  them  how  the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had 
intelligence  of  old  AnnmomCa  Walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt 
him.  They  did  not  want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go 
with  him  as  long  as  there  was  an  Indian  lefl  in  the  woods.  He  moved 
and  ranged  through  the  woods  to  Pocasset" 

In  the  early  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  Churches  Indian 
scouts  captured  a  number  of  AmixwxnCs  company,  but  from  whom  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  old  chief,  only  that  he  did  not  lodge  **  twice  in 
a  place." 

^  Now  a  certun  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Church  had  gained  over  to 

II 

*  This  seems  to  us  the  most  probable  account  of  the  afTalrofaU  we  have  loeiu 
t  The  son  of  Awashtmk*,  it  is  supposed. 
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be  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  hare  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his 
fiither,  who,  he  said,  was  about  four  miles  from  that  place,  in  a  swamp, 
with  DO  other  than  a  young  squaw.  Captain  Ckurch  inclined  to  go  wim 
him,  thinking  it  might  be  in  his  way  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  Anna- 
won;  and  so  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving 
ihe  rest  there,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  father.  When 
he  came  to  the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  go  and  see  if  he  could  find  his 
&ther.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captain  C^tureh  discovered  a  track 
coming  down  out  of  the  woodsL  upon  which  he  and  his  little  company 
lay  close,  some  on  one  side  of  tLe  track,  and  some  on  the  other.  Thev 
heard  the  Indian  soldier  making  a  howling  for  his  father,  and  at  length 
somebody  answered  him;  but  while  they  were  listening,  they  thought 
they  heard  somebody  coming  towards  them.  Presently  mey  saw  an  old 
man  coming  up,  with  a  gun  on  his  Shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  follow- 
ing in  the  track  which  they  lay  by.  They  let  them  come  between  them, 
and  then  started  up  and  laid  hold  of  them  both.  Captain  Church  imme- 
diately examined  them  apart,  teUing  them  what  they  must  trust  to  if  they 
told  false  stories.  He  ai^ed  the  young  woman  what  company  they  came 
firom  last.  She  said  fix>m  Captain  Annawon^s*  He  asked  her  how  many 
were  in  company  with  him  when  she  left  him.  She  said  ^  fifty  or  sixty.' 
He  asked  her  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the  place  where  she  left  him. 
She  said  she  did  not  understand  miles,  but  he  was  up  in  Squannaconk 
swamp.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  PhUiji^a  council,  upon 
examination,  gave  exactly  the  same  account."  On  bemg  asked  whether 
they  could  get  there  that  night,  answered,  "If  we  go  presently,  and  travel 
stoutly,  we  may  get  there  by  sunset.**  The  old  man  said  he  was  of  Arma- 
woiCa  company,  and  that  Annawon  had  sent  him  down  to  find  some 
Indians  that  were  gone  down  into  Mount  Hope  neck  to  kill  provisions. 
Captain  Chvareh  let  him  know  that  that  company  were  all  his  prisoners. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  after  his  father,  now  returned 
with  him  and  another  man.  Captain  Church  was  now  at  great  loss  what 
he  should  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
ffiving  a  finishing  Uow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  had,  as  himself  says, 
but  ''naif  a  dozen  men  beside  himself,^  and  yet  was  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  some  one  back  to  give  Lieutenant  HowUmd,  whom  he  left  at 
the  old  &n  in  I^ocasset,  notice,  if  he  shoul4  proceed.  But,  without 
wasting  time  in  pondering  upon  what  course  to  pursue,  he  put  the  ques- 
tion to  his  men,  **  whether  they  would  willingly  go  with  him  and  give 
Afmawon  a  visit"  All  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  reminded  him 
''that  they  knew  this  Captain  Annawon  was  a  great  soldier;  that  he  had 
been  a  valiant  captain  under  Asuhmeauin^  \TVoosa7nequin,]  PhUip^s  father ; 
and  that  he  had  been  Philip^s  chieftain  all  this  war."  And  they  further 
told  Captain  Church,  (and  these  men  knew  him  well,)  that  he  was  '^a  very 
subtle  man^  of  great  resolution,  and  had  often  said  that  he  would  never 
be  taken  alive  by  the  Endish." 

They  also  reminded  him  that  those  with  Annawon  were  '*  resolute 
fellows,  some  of  Philip*8  chief  soldiers,"  and  very  much  feared  that  to 
make  the  attenipt  with  such  a  handful  of  soldjers,  would  be  hazardous  in 
the  extreme.  But  nothing  could  shake  the  i*esoludon  of  Captain  Churchy 
who  remarked  to  them,  "  that  he  had  a  long  time  sought  for  Annawon, 
but  in  vain,"  and  doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Providence  would  protect 
them.    All  with  one  consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Cook*  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  company,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Church  asked 
Mr.  Cook  what  bis  opinion  of  the  undertaking  was.    He  made  no  other 

*  CaUk,  dooblless,  who  was  present  at-tlie  time  Philip  was  killed. 
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v^ly  than  this:  ''I  am  nerer  aihud  of  going  any  wharo  when  you  are 
with  me."  The  Indian  who  brought  in  his  father  informed  Captain 
ChMTch^  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  him,  which 
he  had  brought  thus  far.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  his  father,  with  the 
horse,  baclc  to  Lieutenant  Houiand,  and  ordered  them  to  tell  him  to  take 
his  prisoners  immediately  to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  the  next 
morning  in  the  Rehoboth  road,  where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  the  journey.'  Captain 
C%wch  turned  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  would  be  their  pilot  He  said,  **  You  having 
given  me  my  life,  I  am  under  obligationa  to  serve  you."  They  now 
marched  for  Squannaconk.  In  leading  the  way,  this  dd  man  would 
travel  so  much  fester  than  the  rest,  as  sometimes  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight, 
and  consequently  might  have  escaped  without  fear  of  being  recaptured, 
but  he  was  true  to  his  word,  aud  would  stop  until  his  wearied  followers 
came  up. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  was  setting, 
the  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any 
discovery.  He  said,  '*  About  that  hour  of  the  day,  Annawon  usually  sent 
out  his  scouts,  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  move  securely."  When  it 
was  sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed,  Captain  Church 
asked  the  old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed 
very  low,  and  said,  ^  I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as 
to  fight  against  Captain  Annawon,  my  old  friend,  but  I  vnll  go  along  with 
you,  and  be  helpful  to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  ofilbr 
to  hurt  you."  They  had  proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heard 
a  noise,  which  they  concluded  to  be  the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This 
warned  them  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  ofAnnaioorCs  retreat.  And 
here  it  will  be  very  proper  to  give  a  description  of  it.  It  is  situated  in 
the  south -easterly  corner  of  Rehoboth,  about  eight  miles  from  Taunton 
Green,  a  few  rods  from  the  road  which  leads  to  Providence,  and  on  the 
south-easterly  side  of  it  If  a  straight  line  were  drawn  from  Taunton  to 
Providence,  it  would  pass  very  nearly  over  this  place.  Within  the  limits 
of  an  immense  swamp  of  nearly  3000  acres,  ^ere  is  a  small  Ynece  of 
upland,  separated  from  the  main  only  by  a  brook,  which  in  some  seasons 
is  dry.  This  island,  as  we  mav  call  it,  is  nearly  covered  with  an  enor- 
mous rock,  which  to  this  day  is  called  Annatpon^s  Rock*  Its  south-east 
side  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  25  or  30  feet.  The  nonh-west  side  is  very  sloping,  and  easy  of  ascent, 
being  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  35  or  40°.  A  more  gloomy  and  hid- 
den recess,  even  now,  although  the  forest  tree  no  longer  waves  over  it, 
could  hardly  be  found  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  Captain  Churchy  with  two 
of  his  Indian  soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see 
distinctly  the  situation  of^  the  whole  company,  by  the  light  of  their  fires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distance  from 
one  another.  Annaw&vCs  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  the 
rock,  with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side. 

**  He  passed,  io  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood>-« 

Nor  paused,  till  the  rock  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  king^Iy  dead 
Arose  on  his  midniriil  way/' 

Mr*.  Hemaru'*  Sword  o/thi  Tomb, 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  meD;    Then*  guns 
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were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two 
crotches,  safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat.  Over  their  fires 
were  pots  and  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  spits.  Captain 
Ckvrck  was  now  at  some  Toss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of 
getting  down  the  rock  without  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fataL 
He  therefore  creeps  silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked 
the  old  man,  their  pilot,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them. 
He  answered, "  No  f  and  said  that  himself  and  all  others  belonging  to  the 
company  were  ordered  to  come  that  way,  and  none  could  come  any 
other  without  danger  of  being  shot. 

The  fruitful  mind  qf  Church  was  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  fbUowing 
stratagem  was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and 
the  youn^  woman  to  .go  forward,  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets 
upon  their  backs,  and  when  •^nawon  should  discover  them,  he  would 
take  no  alarm,  knowing  them  to  be  those  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon 
discovery.  "Captain  Church  and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept  down  also, 
under  the  shadow  of  those  two  and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself 
crept,  close  behind  the  old  man,  with  his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped 
over  the  young  man's  head  to  the  arms.  The  youn^  .^fuiiAm  discover- 
ing him,  whipped  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and  shrunk  up  in  a  heap. 
The  old  Captain  ^nnawon  started  up  on  his  breech,  and  cried  out  *  Ho- 
ufohP  which  signified,  *  Welcom.'"*  All  hope  of  escape  was  now  fled 
forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in  perfect 
silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.    For  he  sup- 

Sosed  the  English  were  far  more  numerous  ihtn  they  were,  and  before 
e  was  undeceived,  his  company  werie  all  secured. 
One  circumstance  nruich  facilitated  this  daring  project.  It  has  been 
before  mentioned  that  they  heard  the  poinding  of  a  mortar,  on  their 
approach.  This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw 
was  pounding  green  dried  corn  for  their  supper,  and  when  she  ceased 
pounding,  to  turn  the  corn,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  she  pounded 
again,  they  moved.  This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  they 
lowered  themselves  down,  from  craff  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes 
that  ffrew  from  the  seams  of  the  ro<i.  The  pounded  com  served  after- 
ward for  a  sCipper  to  the  captors. 

Jlnnawan  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  for  the  treachery 
of  those  of  his  own  company.  And  well  may  their  Lucan  exclaim,  as  did 
the  Eoman, 

"  A  race  renowDed,  the  world's  victorious  lords, 
Turned  on  themselves  with  their  own  hostile  swords.''— i?mc«. 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short,  distance  from  the  rock  knew 
not  the  fate  of  their  captain,  Until  those  sent  by  Church  announced  it  to 
them.  And,  to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  they  were  told,  that  Capt. 
Church  had  encompassed  tbem  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resist- 
ance would  be  immediate  death ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they 
should  have  good  quarter.  ''Now  they  being  old  acquaintance,  and 
many  of  them  relaaons,"  readily  consented:  delivering  up  their  guns 
and  hatchets,  they  were  all  conducted  to  head  quarters. 

*  It  is  a  coricNis  ftet,  that  amonff  the  Qribes  of  the  west  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify 
s^probation :  thus,  when  a  speech  had  been  made  to  some  in  that  reeioiK  which  pleased 
tbem,  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  they  would  exclaim,  "  Hoahl  HoahP^-^WeUPt 
TVavels  m  America. 

The  fact  becomes  still  more  curious  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yei  farther 
west  even  on  the  North-west  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  signification.  See 
IXsMi'tf  Voyture,  189. 4to.  London,  1789.    In  thia  work  it  it  spelt  Whoah, 
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"Things  being  thus  far  settled,  Captain  Church  asked  Annawon  what  he 
I  ad  for  supper, '  for,'  said  ho,  *  I  am  come  to  sup  with  you.' "  Annawon 
replied,  ^^Taubuty^  with  a  "big  voice,"  and,  looking  around  upon  his 
women,  ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Capt.  Church  and  his  com- 
pany some  supper.  He  asked  Capt.  Church  "  whether  he  would  eat  cow 
tjeef  or  horse  beef."  Church  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beef.  It  was 
soon  ready,  and,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made 
a  good  iTieal.  And  hei*e  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  bag  of  salt  (which 
he  carried  in  his  jjocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon 
this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over,  Capt  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of 
the  night,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  hours  before ;  but  after  laying  a 
half  hour,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  from  the  momentous  cares 
upon  his  mind, — for,  as  Dr.  Yotmg  says  in  the  Revenge, 

"  The  dead  alone,  in  such  a  night,  can  rest,—'' 

he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast 
asleep.    Annduxm  Mt  no  more  like  sleeping^ than  C^urci,  and  they  lay 
for  some  time  looking  one  upon  the  other,     vhurch  spoke  not  to  Annawon, 
because  he  could  not  speak  Indian,  and  thought  Annawon  could  not  speak 
English,  but  it  now  appeared  that  he  could,  from  a  conversation  they  held 
together.     Church  had  kid  down  with  Annawon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of 
which,  however,  he  did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  con- 
siderable time,  Annaioon  gotup  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Church 
considered  was  on  a  common  occasion ;  but  being  gone  some  time,"  he  began 
to  suspect  some  ill  design."  Ht  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  him- 
self, and  lay  as  close  as  he  possil^  could  under  young  AnnaworCs  side,  that 
if  a  shot  should  be  made  at  him,  n  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Anna- 
won  also.    After  laying  a  while  in  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  Annaioon  coming  with  something  in  his  hands.    When  he  had 
got  to  Captain  Churchy  he  knelt  down  before  him,  and,  after  presenting  him 
what  he  had  breught,  spoke  in  English  as  follows : — ^^  Great  captain,  youhavt 
kUled  Philip,  and  conquered  his  country.    For  I  helitoe  that  1  and  my  com- 
vany  are  the  last  that  war  c^ain^t  the  IlngUsh,  so  suppose  the  war  is  ended 
by  your  means,  and  therefore  these  ihlngsbelong  unto  you^    He  then  took 
out  of  his  pack  a  beautifully  wrought  belt,  which  belonged  to  Philip,    It 
was  nine  inches  ui  breadth,  and  of  such  length,  as  when  put  about  the 
shoulders  of  Capt.  Church,  it  reached  to  his  ankles.    This  was  considered, 
at  that  time,  of  great  value,  being  embroidered  all  over  with  money,  that 
is,  wampumpeag,*  of  various  colors,  curiousiy  wrought  into  figures  of 
birds,  beasts  and  flowers.    A  second  belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  workman- 
ship, was  next  presented,  which  belonged  also  to  Philip,    This,  that  chief 
used  to  ornament  his  head  with ;  from  the  back  part  of  which  flowed 
two  flags,  which  decorated  his  back.    A  third  was  a  smaller  one,  with  a 
star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast.    All  three  were 
edged  with  red  hair,  which,  Annawon  said,  was  got  in  the  country  of  the 
Mohawks.    These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  beKeved,  remain  at  this 
day,  the  property  of  a  family  in  Swansey.    He  next  took  from  his  pack 
two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.    These,  it  appears, 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  eflects  of  the  great  chief.    He  told  Capt 
Church  that  those  were  Philip^s  royalties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adorn 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  m  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in 
having  an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

*  An  Iroqaois  word,  signifying  a  muteU,    Chrdovft  Hut.  Pennsylvania,  page  fi98 
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The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  Amamm 
^gave  an  account  of  what  mighfy  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  served  •^K^uAme^utn,  Philip*$ 
father." 

Morning  being  come,  th^  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the 
way  they  met  Lieutenant  Hotvland,  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no 
small  surprise.  They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night.  The  next  day 
^Capt  Church  took  old  Annaworij  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and 
his  own  men,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth, 
under  Lieut.  HowlaruL 

AnnawoTiy  it  is  said,  had  confessed  '^  that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of 
the  English,  that  had  been  taken  alive ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not 
deny  but  that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured  ;"*  and  therefore  no  mercy 
was  to  be  expected  from  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen.  His 
captor,  Capt.  Church,  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  death, 
and  had  entreated  hard  for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  from  Plimouth,  not 
long  after,  he  was  remorselessly  executed.  Wc  shall  again  have  occasion 
to  luivert  to  the  execution  of  jlnnaworiy  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider 
the  events  in  the  life  of  a  sachem  of  nearly  equal  interest. 

Qmnnapin  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Coginor 
mum,  otherwise  CfjV^anaqwmd,  who  was  nephew  to  Canonicu8.  There- 
fore Miantumiomoh  was  uncle  to  Quinnapin,  and  *Canonicu3  was  his 
great  uncle. 

We  find  his  name  spelled  in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  will  offer  a  few  of  iheni — Qiiarwpin,  Qwmopin, 
Qunnapin,  Qwmnopin,  Queno^tn,  Panoquin,  and  Qiianepin.  His  name 
has  also  been  confounded  with  that  of  Qyiaiajjcn,  the  *'  old  queen"  of 
Narraganset. 

In  1672,  Qumrtajnn  confirmed,  by  a  writing,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land 
previously  granted  by  Coginaquan,  his  father. 

This  sachem  took  part  with  the  Wampanoags  in  Philip's  war,  and 
fit>m  the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling 
mto  their  hands,  we  may  suppose  he  dcted  well  his  part  in  that  war, 
although  but  little  is  recorded  of  him  by  the  historians  of  that  period. 
From  Mrs.  RowUmdawCs  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not 
waiting  in  attentions  to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  three  wives,  one 
of  whom  was  a  sister  of  Wootonekanuskt ;  consequently  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  method  of  calculating  relationships,  brother-in-law  to 
the  famous  Mdacomet  himself. 

Quinnapin  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  Feb.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  Rowlandson  from  a  Nar- 
raganset Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrison, 
among  the  captives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which 
caused  her  to  notice  him  in  her  Narrative.f  Wettimore,  whom  she  men- 
tions in  the  following  extract  as  his  wife,  we  have  said,  was  Weetamoo, 
the  "queen  of  Pocasset.'*  . 

In  the  winter  of  1676,  when  the  Narragansets  were  a,t  such  "great 
straits,''  from  the  loss  of  their  provisions,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  ("  corn 
being  two  shillings  a  pint  with  them,")  the  English  tried  to  bring  about  a 
peace  with  them ;  but  their  terms  were  too  hard,  or  some  other  cause 
prevented.  "  Canonchet  and  Panoauin  said  they  would  fight  it  out,  to 
the  last  man,  rather  than  they  would  become  servants  to  the  English."! 
A  truly  noble  resolution,  and  well  worthy  of  the  character  we  have  oi^ 
Canonchet, 

•  Hubbard,  Nar.  108. 

t  Mr.  Wmard*t  ediUon  of  it,  (p,  25.)  Lancaster,  1828.  %  Hvbbta-d. 
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^  My  master  (says  Mrs.  Rowlandson)  had  three  squaws,  liviDg  soni&- 
times  with  one  and  sometimes  with  another.  Onux^  this  old  squaw  at 
whose  wigwam  I  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [Quinnapin]  had  been 
these  three  weeks.  Another  was  Wettimore,  with  whom  I  had  lived  and 
served  all  this  while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing 
every  day  in  dressing  herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of 
the  land — powdering  her  hair  and  painting  her  face,  going  with  her 
necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  ears,  and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When 
she  had  dressed  herself,  her  work  was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and 
beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was  a  young  one,  by  whom  he  had 
two  papooses."* 

While  the  Narragansets  and  Nipmucks  were  encamped  at  -a  place  on 
Connecticut  River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northampton,  perhaps 
near  as  far  as  Bellows  Falls,  Mrs.  Roiolandson  says,  *VMy  masters  maid 
came  home :  she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Narraganset  coun- 
try to  fetch  corn,  where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  iSpbe 
broucrfU  home  about  a  peck  and  a  half  of  com"  I 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  life  of  Jyepanetj  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to 
PhUip*s  quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  RowUrndson,  This  was  not 
long  after  Sudbury  fight,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  commemorate 
it  by  a  great  dance,  "  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  R, 
relates,)  four  men  and  four  squaws;  my  master  and  mistress  \Qmn^ 
napin  und  fVeetamoo]  being  two.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt, 
with  great  stockings,  his  garters  hung  round  with  shillings,  and  had  gir- 
dles of  wAmpom  upon  his  head  and  shoulders.  She  had  a  kearsey  coat, 
covered  with  mrdles  ofiDampom  from,  the  loins  upward.  Her  arras,  from 
her  elbows  to  ner  hands,  were  covered  with  bracelets ;  there  were  hand- 
fuls  of  necklaces*about  her  neck,  and  several  8ort9  of  jewels  in  her  ears. 
She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoes,  her  hair  powdered,  and 
her  face  painted  red,  that  was  always  before  black.  And  all  the  daneerB 
were  after  the  same  manner.  There  were  two  others  singing  and  knock- 
ing on  a  kettle  for  their  music.  They  kept  hopping  up  and  down  one 
a&r  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing  warm  upon 
some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.  They  held  on  till  almost 
night,  throwing  out  their  wampom  to  the  standers-by.  At  night  I  asked 
them  again,  if  I  should  go  home:  they  all  as  one  said,  No,  except  my 
husband  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master 
went  out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  James-' 
tke-prinler,  who  told  Mr.  Hoar,  ttiat  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to- 
morrow, if  he  would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar 
called  his  own  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  he 
would  promise  it  before  them  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it, 
which  he  did,  and  had  it.  PhUip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him, 
and  asked  me  what  I  would  give  him,  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  me,  that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow  ?  1  told  him 
I  could  not  tell  what  to  nve  him,  I  would  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  have.  He  said  two  coats  and  20  shillings  in  money,  hajf 
a  bushel  of  seed  com,  and  some  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love, 
but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  well  as  that  crafty  fox-  My  master,  after 
he  had  nis  drink,  quickly  came  ranting  into  the  wigwam  again,  and 
called  for  Mr.  Hoar,  drinking  to  him  and  saying  he  was  a  good  man ;  and 
then  again  he  would  say.  Hang  him  a  rogue.  Being  almost  drunk,  he 
would  drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently  say  ne  should  be  hanged.  Then 
he  called  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  hear  him,  and  yet  I  was  fain  to  go  to  him, 
and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.    He  was  the  first  Indian  I 


*  Narrative,  63, 64. 
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saw  drunk,  all  the  time  I  was  among  them.  At  last  his  squaw  ran  out, 
and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  with  his  money  jingling  at  his  knees, 
but  she  escaped  him ;  but  having  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  her,"*  and 
troubled  the  others  no  more  that  night. 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  sagamores  had  a  council,  or  general  cotiri,  as 
they  called  it,  in  which  the  giving  up  of  Mrs.  jR.  was  debated.  All 
seemed  to  consent  for  her  to  go  except  Philip^  who  would  not  come  to 
the  council.  However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  spme  who  were  at 
first  opposed  to  her  going,  seefned  now  to  rejoice  at  it  They  shopk  her 
by  the  hand,  and  asked  her  to  send  them  sqme  tobacco,  and  some  one 
thinff  and  some  another. 

When  the  extensive  system  of  war  carried  on  by  Philip  was  broken 
in  the  west  by  intestine  bickerings,  Qutnraoptn  returned  with  Phi^p  to  his 
country  of  the  Wampanoags.  About  the  end  of  July,  1676,  Captain  Chareh 
learned  by  a  captive  squaw  that  ^uinnapin  and  Philip  were  in  a  *' great 
cedar  swamp''  near  Aponaganset  with  *' abundance  of  Indians.!*  This 
news,  together  with  a  discovery  the  captain  soon  after  made,  induced  him 
to  leave  that  country  without  disturbing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon 
after,  Quinnapin  escaped  from  a  company  of  Bridgewater  men,  who 
killed  Akkompoin,  as  he  and  PhUip^s  company  were  crossing  Taunton 
River.    The  next  day,  Ckurch  pursued  him,  but  he  effected  his  escape. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  some  considerable  time  after  the 
war,  was  shot  at  Newport  in  R.  Island.  .  It  appears  that  Quinnapin  had  had 
some  difficulty  with  the  R,  Island  people,  who,  some  time  before  the  war, 
bad  cast  him  into  prison ;  but  ifiat  by  some  means  he  had  escaped,  and 
liecome  active  in  the  war.    He  was  reported  >*  a  young  lusty  sachem,  and  a 

veiT  rogue.''t 

Ttupaquin,  whose  biography  we  shall  next  pursue,  was  one  ofPhUw^a 
most  faithful  captains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  notice,  in  speaking  of  John  Saaaanunu  His  name  in 
printed  accounts  differs  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  from  Waiugpyuin, 
Also  in  our  life  of  Tiitoaon  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  this  chief,  frcmi 
a  survey  of  the  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land, 
it  is  evident  his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.    It  will  be  necessary  to 

§  lance  at  some  of  the  conveyances  of  ffatuspaquin  for  several  reasons, 
le  principal  of  which  is,  that  the.  part  he  acted  in  the  great  drama  of 
1675  and  1676  may  not  be  underrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Rev.  John 
Sassamon  and  his  &mily  are  already  related. 

On  9  Aug.  1667,  ^  7\apeguinj  otherwise  called  the  Black-sachem,^  for 
£4,  sells  to  Henry  Wood  of  Plimouth  his  right  and  title  to  the  land  on 
the  east  side  of  ^'Namassakett''  River,t  bounded  ''on  one  end"  by  the 
pond  called  Blackr sachem^ s  Pond,  or,  in  Indian,  WanpawcuU;  on  the 
other  end,  by  a  little  pond  called  Asnemscutt.  How  much  was  included 
in  the  given  bounds,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  descrip- 
tion possibly  tell  how  far  said  tract  extended  back  from  the  river.  With 
ISupaqtdrt,  his  wife,  Amey,  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by 
two  Englishmen. 

On  17  July,  1669,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son  WiUiam  sell  for  £10  a  tract 
or  parcel  of  land  near  '<  Assowampsett,"  half  a  mile  wide,  and  'Mn  length 
fiom  said  ponds  to  Dartmouth  path.''  Besides  two  English,  Samttd 
Henry,  Danid  and  Old  Harry  were  witnesses.  Experience  MUchdl,  Henry 
Samson,  of  Duxborough,  lyiomas  lAtiU,  of  Marshfield,  and  Thomas  Paine, 
of  Eastham,  were  the  purchasers. 

June  10, 1670,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son  WiUiam  sold  for  £6,  to  Edward 

*  Narrative,  73—76. 

t  Capt.  Min-^4  account  of"  The  Warr  in  N.  E.  visibly  ended/'  &c. 
t  TVijpaftttn^  however,  reserved  the  right  *'  to  gett  cedcr  barke  in  the  swampt." 
5  * 
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Ono^,  **iii  the  behalf  of  the  court  of  Plimouth/'  ^all  that  our  meddow 
that  Iveth  ia  or  neare  the  town  of  Middleberry,"  on  the  west  aide  of  a 
tract  belonging  to  John  Alden  and  Constant  Sovthworth,  ^*  and  is  between 
Aasowamsett  rond  and  Taunton  path,  being  in  three  parsells  vpon  three 
brookes ;"  also  another  parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  path.  Wit- 
nessed by  **  Amie,^*  the  wife  of  JSupaquin^  and  two  English. 

30  June,  1672,  Tumaquin,  ^'.sachem  of  Naroassakett,  and  McaUovHxputi 
alias  William  his  son,^  sell  to  Edward  Gray  and  Josias  ffvnslow^  lands  on 
the  easterly  side  of  Assowamsett,  to  begin  where  Namasket  River  lalleth 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  south  by  the  pond ;  thence  by  perishable  bounds 
to  TSispaquin^a  Pond,  and  so  home  to  the  lands  formerly  sold  to  Henry 
Wood. 

3  July,  1673,  'Tktspaquin  and  his  son  WUliam  sell  to  Bemamin  Church  of 
Buzborough,  house  carpenter,  and  John  Tomp»on  of  Barnstable,  lands 
about  Middleborough,  for  which  they  paid  him  £15.  It  is  described  as 
''lying  att  and  neare  the  township  of  Middleberry,"  bounded  westerly  by 
a  river  called  Jdorihiggenj  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  QtUsquaseUy 
and  so  by  a  cedar  swamp  to  JSispeiquin^s  Pond ;  thence  by  Henry  nood^s 
land  to  a  place  called  Pochaboqadt.  Nahudset  River  is  named  as  a 
northern  boundary;  and  the  two  '^ places"  called  Tuscamanest  and 
MasBoipanoh  are  also  named,  .likewise  a  pond  called  Snivludt^  andia 
^  rivers  mouth  called  Twopatuttt  which  runneth  into  a  pona  called  ^yii' 
huteuheU"  Two  Englisn,  iSam  Harrys  and  Jottph  of  Namasket,  were 
witnesses. 

1  Nov.  1673,  WUlicun  Waiuspaqain,  Msanoda,  TMbiaa  and  Bewtdj  for 
£10.  sell  to  three  English  of  Barnstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que> 
taquash  Pond  northerly,  by  Quetaquash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt 
Pond,  &c. 

14  May,  1675,  the  two  Ihispttquins^  &ther  and  son, "  make  over  to  John 
Tompton,  Congtant  Southworth"  ejikd  others,  of  Middleborough,  ''all  that 
tract  of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possearion,  called  commonly  Auo- 
wamaeU  neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent,"  as  a  security  against  the 
dahns  of  others,  &c.  of  other  lands  deeded  at  the  same  time ;  H  there- 
lore,  they  are  not  disturbed  in  the  possesaion  of  the  former  lands  deeded, 
then  they  "are  not  to  be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."  PoUawo,  alias 
IkaMy  Poyman^  PagaUf*  alias  Josephy  were  witnesses. 

For  the  land  deeded  they  received  £33.  "sterling."  It  connsted  of 
uplands  and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  JSftn^poket^  ^mHcus,^  &c^ 
and,  jud^ng  from  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract. 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  Watu^aj%dn  sketched  previous  to  the 
war.  We  are  now  to  trace  his  operations  m  quite  another  sphere.  In 
our  opinion,  Mr.  Hubbard  was  right  in  styling  him  "  the  next  noted  cap- 
tain to  PhSlxp^  but  erroneously  SbSUb  Old  TVupootfrn  "the  Black-sachem^ 
flon."  He  does  not  appear  to  have  known  of  tne  son  WUliam.  Indeed, 
we  hear  nothing  of  him  in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  he  shared  the  fate 
of  his  father. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  Tutpaquin  was  marching  from  place  to  plsce 
with  about  300  men,  and  was  doubtlc^  in  high  expectation  of  humoling 
the  pride  of  his  enemies,  and,  but  for  PkUip*s  western  disasters^  occa- 
sioned by  the  disaflfection  of  his  Pocomptucks  and  others,  his  expectations 
miffht  have  been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  direction  that  1^ 
foundings  in  Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  S  May,  Had 
not  a  shower  prevented,  most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  v^ouTd 
have  shared  the  same  fate.  TSupaquin  was  known  to  have  led  his  men 
,    ■  I  .  .... 

*  Two  names,  probably;  but  in  the  MB.  there  is  no  comma  between,  as  is  oAen  the 

t  TOicuif  probably,  now. 


In  this  attack.*  The  inhabitants  exerted  themselves  to  repel  the  Indians, 
but,  oon^ious  of  their  strength,  they  maintained  their  ground  until  the 
next  day,  when  they  retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  they  succeeded 
in  buminff  17  buildings  before  they  decamped. 

On  11  May,  1676,  there  were  eleven  houses  and  five  bams  burnt  in  PH- 
mouth,  and  a  few  weeks  after,  seven  houses  more  and  two  bams.  These 
were  pix>bably  such  as  were  at  a  condderable  distance  from  the  village, 
and  had  chiefly  been  deserted.  This  *^  mischief*^  was  attributed  to  Tw- 
pamtin  and  his  men. 

About  this  time,  Ba^amin  Ckunh  was  commissioned  by  the  govern - 
meht  of  Plimouth  to  lead  parties  in  different  directions  over  the  colony ; 
and  fix)m  the  time  he  commenced  operations,  the  Indians  found  but  few 
opportunities  to  do  mischief  in  Plimouth  colony. 

TuMfoquin  still  kept  Ms  sround  in  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a 
long  time  baj9ed  aU  the  skm  Capt.  Church  vras  master  o^  who  used  every 
endeavor  to  take  him  prisoner.  Church  received  his  commission  34  July, 
1676,  and  the  same  night  set  but  on  an  expedition  against  Tuspaqmn. 
His  Indian  scouts  brought  him  before  day  upon  a  company  of  TSupaquin^s 
people  ill  Middleborough,  every  one  of  whom  fell  into  his  hands.  How 
many  there  were.  Church  does  not  Say.  He  took  them  directly  to  Pli- 
mo<!ith,  ^and  disposed  of  them  all,"  except  "one  J^ery,  who,  proving  very 
ingenious  and  faithful  to  hun  in  informmg  where  other  parcels  of  the 
Indians  harbored,  Capt  Church  promised  him,  that  if  he  Continued  to  be 
fiuthful  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  but  should  be 
his  waiting  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  ^c,  and  accordingly  he 
served  him  fdthfuUy  as  long  as  he  lived."! 

Thus  strengthened  by  Tnspaquin^s  own  men.  Church  pursued  his*  suc- 
cesses with  a  manifold  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near 
Munponset  Pond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side, 
and  mere  was  henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  fiot 
captivate  some  of  these  people. 

Not  long  after  this,  it  was  found  that  Tuspaquin  had  encamped  about 
Assawomset,  and  Chiarch  set  out  on  an  expedition  there ;  but  finding  Old 
7\tspaquin  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds^ 
he  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dart^ 
mouth.  As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  Scout  from  TSi8paquin*8 
cainp  fired  upon  him,  but  did  him  no  injury. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Annawon  having  been  surprised  by  the  indefati- 
gable Churchj  Tuspaquin  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  therefore 
appears  afterwards  only  intent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  Eng- 
Hsn.  This  could  not  l>e  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were 
ranging  in  every  direction. 

On  4  Sept  1676,  according  to  ChwrcICa  account,  JkspaquirCs  company 
were  encamped  near  Sipjncan,  doing  ^*  great  damage  to  the  English  in 
killing  their  catde,  horses  and  swine."  The  next  day.  Church  and  \m 
nneere  were  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  after  observing  their  sttnatiou, 
which  was  "sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  place  of  bruch,"§  in  seem- 
ing safety,  the  captain  "ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did ;  and  siir- 
Tomkded  them  by  creeping  as  near  as  they  could,  till  they  should  be  dis- 
covered, and  then  to  run  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible, 

•  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  (Nar.  71.)  the  Indians  were  led  by  one  Tusguogenj  bat  we  are 
satisSed  Tmrnupan  is  meant. 

t  Church,  Narrative;  31. 

1  Just  below  wbera  Sa^ipson's  tavern  bow  stands. 

&  I  suspect  Mr.  Hvhhard  mistakes  the  situation  of  this  place,  in  sayin£^  li  wcfs  "  in 
Lakenham,  upon  Pdcasset  heck/'  Church  is  so  unreg^ardin^  of  all  geography,  (hat  it  is 
quite  uncertain  where  it  was.  If  it  were  near  Sippican,  it  was  a  toiig  way  from  any 
paitofPceasaet 
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(for  their  prisoners  were  their  pay.)  They  did  80,  taking  every  one  that 
was  at  the  iire^  not  one  escaping.  Upon  examination,  they  a^eed  in 
.  their  story,  that  they  belonged  to  Tiapeupdn,  who  was  gone  with  John 
Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and  Sipican  to  kill  horses,  and  were 
not  expected  back  in  two  or  three  days."*  Church  pcpceeds:  ''This 
same  Tigpaquin  had  been  a  great  captain,  and  the  Indians  reported  that 
he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [priest  or  conjurer,]  that  no  bullet  could 
Miter  him.  Capt.  Church  said  he  would  not  have  him  killed^  for  there  was  a 
war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  he  Would  have  him 
saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agreeably,  he  left 
two  old  sG|uaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  tnere  uiKil  their 
Captain  Tupdouin  returned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  Church  had  been  there, 
and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  apd  company,  and  carried  them  down 
to  Plynoouth ;  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,,  if  he  would 
come  down  to  them  and  bring  the  other  two  that  were  with  him,  and 
they  should  be  his  soldiers,  &c.  Gapt  Church  then  returned  to  Plymouth, 
leaving  the  old  squaws  well  provided  for,  and  bisket  for  THapaquin  when 
he  returned." 

This  Church  called  laying  a  trap  for  Tuspa^uin,  and  it  turned  out  as 
he  expected.  We  shall  now  see  with  what  faith  the  English  acted  on 
this  occasion.  Church  had  assured  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  he 
should  not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Plimouth  when  JSjispaquin  came 
in,  having  gone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  ^  but  when  he 
returned  from  Boston  he  found,  to  liis  grief)  the  heads  ofAnnaworiy  lis- 
paquinf  &c.  cut  off,  which  were  the  last  of  Pkilip^s  friends" ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  have  been  personally  engaged 
in  killing  the  English  were,  in  the  time  of  the  ^greatest  danger,  cut  off 
from  panion  by  a  law ;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and,  like  many 
other  laws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter; 
leavinjf  out  of  the  case  the  faith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant,  Churdu 
View  It,  therefore,  in  any  light,  and  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this 
.flagrant  inroad  upon  tlie  promise  of  Captain  Chureh,  To  give  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Plimouth  government  a  pretext  for  this  murd^,  (a  milder 
expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr.  Huhhard  says,  Tuapaquin  having  pretended 
'  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate  him,  trial  of  nis  invulnerableness  was 
fBsolved  upon.  So  he  was  placed  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  '*  he  fell 
down  at  the  first  shot" !  * 

This  was  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  we  infer  from  the 
Allowing  passage  in  Dr.  Mathei^s  Prevalenct  of  Prater.  He  asks, 
''Where  are  the  six  Narraganset  sachems,  with  all  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  are  the  Nipmuck  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  is  Philip  and  Squaw-tachem  of  Pocasset,  with  all  their 
captains  and  counsellors  ?  God  dp  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England" ! !  The  next  ofPhUtp^s  captains, 
in  our  arransement,  is 

Tatoson^  also  a  great  captain  in  the  war  of  l675. .  It  seems  rather 
uncertain  whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  oi^e 
bearing  the  same  name)  signed  the  treaty  made  with  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  residence  ulerwards 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;t  and  when  he  signed  the  treatv  just 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  mission 
or  visit 

*  By  this  it  seems  the  place  might  have  been  as  far  off  as  Pocasset 
t  On  the  right  of  the  main  road,  as  yoa  pass  from  Matapoiset  to  Rochester  village, 
and  about  two  miles  from  the  former,  at  a  small  distance  firom  the  road^  is  a  kind  of 
island  in  a  miry  swamp.    Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  Tato*on*9  camp.  This  island  is  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus  to  the  main  land. 
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We  ^nt  meet  with  Tatoscn^^  or,  as  faiB  name  is  commonly  printed, 
ThtotoHj  in  1666,  in  the  respectable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary  Morton  of 
Plimoutii,  fmjd  AcanootaSy  ncaiinoo^  two  ^graue  and  sage  Indians,"  and  a 
number  more,  of  whose  characters  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak. 
Among  this  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  witness  to 
a  deed  of  the  lands  upon  Wetqwuncett  neck.  Mr.  MoHon^s  name  follows 
Tbtofon'f,  on  this  instrument 

There  was  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  life  tsX  AuHuhonka,  Among  a  great  number  ordered  to 
appear  at  Plimouth  the  same  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in 
abeyance  to  the  English,  vre  nnd  the  name  of  TcAosfm^  or,  as  his  name 
was  then  written,  TaiuJtoxiai,  Also  Tofty,  alias  JV*ati%noeoimi^,t  and  WiJB^ 
alias  fFaahmoanma, 

2\tio8on  was  a  son  of  the  ^  noted  Sam  Barrow,^  but  of  his  own  family, 
or  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  in  by 
Bradfbrd  and  Chwrck,  were  <^  con  vented  before  the  councell"  at  Plimouth ; 
being  ^such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vnsufierable  mischeiffe 
vpon  some  of  ours."  Among  them  was  one  named  JFatukpoOy  or,  as  he 
was  often  called,  7\ilboo.t  Against  him,  several  charges  were  brought, 
such  as  his  going  on  to  the  enemy,  and  tryii^  to  deceive  the  governor 
about  the  prospect  of  vrar ;  telling  him  that  PhSLip^a  men  had  deserted 
him,  and  that  he  had  cmly  a  few  old  men  and  boys  remaining. 

At  this  time  were  present  three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were 
Woodcock,  ^lumapaiuhan  and  John-nnau  The  two  first  were  accused  by 
a  squaw  of  destroying  Clark^s  {(arrison  at  Eel  River  in  Plimouth,  and 
niuraerihg  the  inhabitants.  Thw  had  been  <k>ne  on  the  12  March  pre- 
vibUB,  and  with  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the  English  knew  not  whom 
to  Hecase  of  it.  Many  supposed  that  Watuapaqtdn  conducted  the  affiur, 
and  Mr.  Hubbard  charges  it  upon  him  without  hesitation,  but  it  is  now 
cuite  certain  that  he  had  nothusg  to  do  with  it,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall 
snow. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  finding  themselves  detected,  accused  their 
fellow  prisoner,  John-^iwm,    It  appears  that  Man  not  only  owned  himself 

Siilty  of  this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in 
e  murder  of  ^  /aco6  MUehd  and  his  wife,  and  John  Pope,^  and  soe  cen- 
tQooe  of  death  was  pronounced  against  them,  which  accordingly  eme- 
diatelv  was  executed.'^ 

Beiore  these  were  executed,  they  implicated  a  fourth,  whose  name  waa 
Kuoeenam,  Althou^  Tatoaon  commanded  the  company  that  put  to 
deatb  the  people  at  CSktrfc'^  garrison,  yet  Kaotenam  set  the  expedition  on 
foot    He  lived  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  Tatoson^s  men. 

*  So  almost  always  in  the  MBS. 

t  Sometimes  called  Toby  Cole.  The  same,  we  conclude.,  who  joined  Philip  after- 
wards, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Capt.  Chwvh,  as  did  his  mother,  and  many  more  at 
(he  same  time. 

X  This  Indiah,  yi/hom  we  shall  have  occasion  several  times  to  mention,  was  not  one  of 
those  sent  in  by  Bradford,  as  appears  from  Mather,  (Brief  Hist.  40.)  but  they  "  informed 
that  a  bloudy  Indiflin  called  J\iekpoo,  (who  the  last  summer  murdered  a  man  of  Boston, 
ttt  Namasket,)  with  about  20  Indians  more,  was  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimouth.'' 
Eight  Enclisn  and  fourteen  Indians  succeeded  in  taking  them  all,  and  Tktckpoo  was 
immediatidy  executed. 

4  The  murder  of  these  oeople  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Bfr.  Hubbard  in  bis 
''Table/'  The  passage  follows:  "In  June,  1676,  [1675  ?]  a  man  and  a  woman  were 
•lain  by  the  Indians :  another  woman  was  wounded  and  taken ;  but  because  she  had 
kept  an  Indian  chila  before,  so  much  kindness  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  was  sent 
back,  after  they  had  dressed  her  wound ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within 
eight  of  the  English.''  Bfr.  Mitchel  mforms  us  that  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman 
wu  Dorothy  Haywood,    S^bICoL  Mass,  Hist,  Boe,  vii.  159. 
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However,  on  Saturday,  the  11  March,  he  was  at  Mr.  ffUliam  Clark%  and 
observed  how  every  port  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went 
to  his  chief,  Taiosouy  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was 
but  slightly  fortified ;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  would  be  the 
proper  time  to  execute  their  plan,  as  the  residents  would  mostly  be  gone 
to  meeting;  '^and  in  case  tbey  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon 
dispatch  him." 

This  intelligence  was  pleasing  to  Tatoson,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  Woo- 
nashendh,  Miisqibaah,  WapanpouftUj  Tom,  *^  the  son  of  Taioaon^s  biother," 
VtiaootDeeaty  and  Tom  Plant ;  which,  with  the  three  before  namedy  made 
up  the  whole  company.  Commencing  their  march  before  night,  they 
arrived  in  the  borders  of  Plimouth,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  the 
people  had  gone  to  public  worship.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  came  upon  the  garrison,  which  feU  easily  into  their  hands*  After 
killing  all  they  met  with,  they  took  what  plunder  they  could  c«n:y,  and 
burned  the  buildings ;  then  agam  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

There  were  some  of  two  other  families  in  this  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children.  Three  only  were  of  Mr.  Clark^s  ftimily,  but  there  were 
eight  others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  Mizdbeth  ClarkJ^  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  family,  was  among  the  8lain.t 

Kewfienam  was  beheaded^  but  how  the  other  three  were  disposed  of,  we 
are  not  informed ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  whole  number  suffered  in 
due  time.  At  the  trial  of  Kemeenam  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them 
pleaded  that  the  governor's  proclamation  was  now  their  protection  ;  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  But  there 
y^BS  none  to  plead  their  case,  except  their  accusers,  and  they  explained 
things  in  their  own  way.  The  court  said,  ^  Forasmuch  as  the  council 
bad  beft)re  this  engaged  to  several  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender 
themselves  to  mercy,  that  they  should  find  fiivor  in  so  doing :  it  was  fully 
made  known  to  such  Indians  as  weoe  then  present,  that  the  said  engage- 
ment was  to  he  understood  with  exception  against  such  as  by  murder  as 
above  said  had  so  acted,  and  not  against  such  as  killed  his  enemie  in  the 
field  in  a  souldierlike  way." 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did 
the  Indians  agree  to  fight  the  English  according' to  t&etr  rules  of  war? 
The  former  mi^ht  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should 
conform  to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  numbers,  forts,  and 
superior  weapons. 

Although  the  murder  at  Claris  a  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  acts 
in  Indian  warfare,  which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  stiU,  as 
the  English  began  the  war,  they  had  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  ways  at  theii*  command.  On  diis 
ground  the  philanthropist  will  ever  condemn  the  severity  of  the  Englie^. 

When  Capt.  Church  came  upon  Philip  and  a  great  number  of  his  peo- 

*  "  Who  was  the  daughter  of  a  godly  father  and  mother,  that  came  to  N.  England  on 
the  account  of  religion?'    "  They  also  killed  her  sucking  child,  and  knockod  another 
child  (who  was  about  eight  years  old)  in  the  head,  supposing  they  had  killed  him,  but 
afterwards  he  came  to  himself,"    J.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  24. 
t  We  relate  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  the  author  of  the  Present 

date  men- 
farm- 
who  was 
knockt  down,  and  left  for  dead,  biu  afWrwards  taken  up  and  revived.    1*he  house 
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pie,  the  dd  of  August,  1676^  **  Tiapaquin,  ToUwm,  ^c."  prevented  the 
entire  destruction  of  some  of  them,  hy  combating  the  Engliish  ^hile  their 
chief  and  oth^s  extricated  themselves  from  a  small  swamp  into  which 
the^  had  fled.  ^  In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt.  Church  with  his  two  men 
which  ^Iwa^s  ran  l^  his  aide  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enemy, 
two  of  which  sfirrendered  themselves,  and  the  captain's  guard  seized 
them ;  but  the  other,  being  a  great  stout  surly  fellow,  with  bis  two  locks 
tyM  up  with  red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skin  hanging  to  the  back  part 
of  his  head,  (whom  Capt  Church  concluded  to  be  Tatoaony)  ran  from 
them  into  the  swamp.  Capt.  Church  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till, 
coming  pretty  near  up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  between  his  shoulders, 
but  it  missing  fire,  the  Indian  perceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt 
Church,  and  missing  fire  also,  (their  guns  taking  wet  with  the  fog  and 
dew  of  the  mominff,)  but  the  Indian  turning  short  for  another  run,  his 
foot  trip'd  m  a  small  grape-vine,  and  he  fell  flat  on  his  face.  Capt  Church 
was  by  this  time  up  with  him  and  struck  the  muzzle  of  his  mm  an  inch 
and  an  half  into  the  back  part  of  his  head,  which  dispatched  nim  without 
another  blow.  But  Capt  Church  looking  behind  him  saw  Tatosoriy  the 
Indian  whom  he  tho't  he  had  killed,  come  flying  at  him  like  a  dragon ; 
but  this  happened  to  be  fair  in  sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep 
the  prisoners,  who  spying  l\ito8(m  and  others  that  were  following  him,  in 
the  very  seasonable  juncture  made  a  shot  upon  them,  and  rescued  their 
captain,  though  he  was  in  no  small  danger  from  his  fi'iends'  bullets,  for 
some  came  so  near  him  that  he  thought  he  felt  the  wind  of  them."*  The 
celebrated  Church,  in  the  skirmishes  he  had  in  these  two  days,  August  1 
and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  more  than  a  month  after  the  fall  of  Philip,  Church  surprised 
7\do8on^9  whole  company,  about  50  persons.  He  was  the  last  that  was 
left  of  the  family  of  Bcarrow;  and,  says  Church,  "the.  wretch  reflecting 
upon  the  miserable  condition  he  had  brought  himself  into,  his  heart 
became  a  stone  within  him,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  Church 
had  employed  to  persuade  him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush 
over  him — came  into  Sandwich,  and  save  this  account  of  his  death ;  and 
oflTered  to  show  them  where  she  left  his  body,  but  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity, for  she  immediately  fell  sick  and  died  also." 

The  fate  of  the  father  of  Tatoson  does  not  so  much  excite  sympathy, 
as  does  that  of  the  son,  but  is  one  of  those  cases  more  calculated  to  arouse 
the  fiercer  passions.  The  old  chief  fell  into  the  hands  of  Capt  Church, 
in  one  of  his  successful  expeditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  Church 
says,  in  his  history,  that  he  whs  "  as  noted  a  rogue  as  uny  among  the 
enemy.''  Capt  Cfvurch  told  him  that  the  government  would  not  porinit 
him  to  grant  him  quarter,  "because  of  his  inhuman  murders  and  harbori- 
ties,"  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  execution.  ^^  Harrow 
replied,  that  the  sentence  of  death  against  him  was  just,  and  that  indeed 
he  was  ashamed  to  live  any  longer,  and  desired  no  more  favor,  tlian  to 
smoke  a  whifif  of  tobacco  before  his  execution.  When  he  had  taken  a 
few  whiflb,  he  said,  '  I  am  ready ;'  upon  which  one  of  Capt  Churches 
Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  into  his  brains." 

Tiashq,^  or  TSfaaks;^  "  was  the  next  man  to  Philip,^  says  Church ;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  "  next  to  him,"  and  it  may  be  all  reconciled' 
by  supposing  these  chiefs  as  having  the  chief  command  over  particular 
tribes.  Mr.  Huhhard^^  says  only  this  of  the  famous  TKashq :  **  In  June 
hist,  [1676,]  one  Tk  'tq,  a  great  captain  of  Philip's,  bis  wife  and  child, 
or  children,  bein.r  ..  .i,  though  he  escaped  himself  at  first,  yet  came 
since  and  surrendereu  iiimself."    Dr.  /.  Mather,  writing  under  date  of  22 

*  Hist  Fhi^t  War,  41.         t  Hubbard,  Mather.        t  Church,         $  Narraiive,  106. 
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July,  1676,  says  h  was  **  this  week''  that  Capt  Churdi  and  his  Indian  sol- 
diers fell  upoQ  Tiashq  and  his  company.  It  appears  therefore  that  Mr. 
Hubbeard  is  in  error,  as  the  account  given  by  Church  corroborates  that  of 
MathoTf  who  speaks  thus  of  his  operations :  ^  It  having  been  his  manner 
when  he  taketli  any  Indians  by  a  promise  of  favor  to  them,  in  case  they 
acquit  themselves  well,  to  set  dbem  an  hunting  after  more  of  these  wolves, 
whereby  the  worst  of  them  sometimes  do  singular  good  service  in  finding 
out  the  rest  of  their  bloody  fellowa.  In  one  of  th^  skirmishes,  THashfj 
PhUip*8  chief  captain,  ran  away  leaving  his  ffun  behind  him,  and  his 
squaw,  who  was  taken."*  These  Indian  solders,  who  performed  this 
exploit,  were  forced  upon  it  bv  Cfturdk.  They  had  been  seeking  Indians 
about  Aponaganset  River,  and  discovered  that  a  large  company  of  them 
had  just  been  gathering  the  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on  the  east 
side  of  it.  The  fUiglish  and  IiKiians  immediately  pursued  in  their  track.f- 
*^  Traveling  three  mues  or  more,  they  came  into  the  country  road,  where  the 
track  part^ :  one  parcel  steered  towards  the  yrest  end  of  the  great  cedar 
swamp,  and  the  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  ami  told  his 
Indian  souidiers  that  they  had  heard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men  had 
said  at  Plymouth  about  them,!  &<^*9  t^&t  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
each  party  to  prove  themselves.  The  track  being  divided,  they  should 
follow  one,  and  the  English  the  other,  being  equal  in  number.  The 
Indians  declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  willing  to  move  any  where 
without  him :  said  they  shoidd  noi  think  ihemsdvea  sctfe  withMit  him.  But 
the  captain  insisting  upon  it,  they  submitted.  He  gave  the  Indians  their 
choice  to  follow  which  track  they  pleased.  They  replied,  Thof  were 
light  and  able  to  travel,  therefore  if  he  pleased  they  w<md  take  the  west  tnuL 
And  appointing  the  ruins  of  John  Cook^a  house  at  Cushnet§  for  the  place 
to  meet  at,  each  company  set  out  briskly  to  try  their  fortunes." ||  When 
the  parties  met,  ^  they  very  remarkably  found  that  the  number  that  each 
company  bad  taken  and  slioin  was  equal.  The  Indians  had  killed  three 
df  the  enemy,  and  taken  63  jmsoners,  as  the  English  had  done  befbre 
them."ir  Both  parties  were  much  rejoiced  at  their  successes,  but  the 
Indians  told  Capt.  Church  *^  that  they  had  missed  a  brave  opportunity  i>y 
parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of  the  enemy,  viz:  Capt.  ISfasks 
company.  (Tyasks  was  the  next  man  to  PhUip.)  They  fired  upon  the 
enemy  before  they  were  discovered,  and  ran  upon  them  with  a  shout. 
The  men  ran  and  left  their  wives  and  children,  and  many  of  them  their 
guns.  They  took  Tyasks*  wife  and  son,  and  thought  that  if  their  captain 
and  the  English  company  had  been  with  them  they  might  have  ti^^i 
some  hundreds  of  them,  and  now  they  determined  not  to  part  any  more."** 
This  transaction,  in  the  opinion  of  Capt.  Chiarch^  was  a  '*  remarkable  ptoV' 
idence,"  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  the  equality  of  their  successes  prevented 
either  party  from  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  the  other.  Nev- 
ertheless, Church  adds, — ^  But  the  Indians  had  the  fortune  to  take  more 
arms  than  the  English."  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhaps,  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  die  Indian  captain  in 
this  far-famed  exploit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men ;  but  at  present  they 
are  hid  alike  from  us  and  from  him. 

^  Brief  Hist.  42.  t  Church,  S3. 

X  The  detestation  in  whicii  the  Indians  were  held  by  "  some  men/'  in  many  other 
places  as  well  as  in  Plimouth,  will  often  appear  in  this  work.  Such  people  could  know 
nothing  of  human  nature,  and  many  would  not  have  believed  the  Indians  capable  of 
good  actions,  thouj^h  one  from  the  dead  had  assured  them  to  the  contrary. 

f  Abbreviated  ^om  Acushnet.  See  IXnig'^s^  "Summary,  i.  403.  wno  writes  it  Ae- 
ctuhnot.  Thus  many  Indian  names  are  chaneeo.  Instead  of  Aponaeaaset,  we  hear 
Ponavanset,  and  for  Asonet,  Sonet,  &c.  Cushnet  is  the  river  on  which  New  Bedford 
and  Fairhaven  stand. 

n  Church,  34.  If  Ibid.  36.  ••  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Chdef  toamtn  compicuous  in  PhUip'a  u>ar-^^A&Tsra% — Her  country  and 
relations — Her  emiure  and  cfeom— ^AwAspoNxs — b  greoMy  annoyed 
in  the  events  of  1671 — Her  men  disarmed^PhUin*s  endeavors  to  engage 
herja^mnst  the  English — Ckurchjn'events  her — ijnaUy  in  iKe  power  of 
Philip — Redaimeaby  Church — Some  particulars  of  her  family* 

AxTaou«H,  before  we  had  fiuished  the  lifb  of  Weetamoo,  we  deemed  it 
pj-oper  to  have  deferred  it  to  this  chapter,  but  as  we  had  been  led  rather 
imperceptibly  into  many  particulars  concerning  her  in  that  place,*  we 
could  not  break  off  our  narrative  without  a  greater  impropriety  than  an 
omission  here  would  have  been,  and  shaU  therefore  begin  here  with  one 
of  her  cotemporaries,  the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  are  sufiicient  to  main- 
tain a  high  interest,  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

Magnus  was  squaw-sachem  of  some  part  of  the  extensive' country  of 
the  Narragansets,  and  was  known  by  several  names  at  different  and  the 
same  times;  as,  Old  Queen,  ^nk  Sguau)^\  QuaiajMn,  and  Matantuck. 
She  married  Mriksahj  or  Mexam^  a  son  of  Canonicus,  and  was  sister  to 
JVtnigret,  She  had  two  sons,  Seuttup  and  Quequaquenuct^  otherwise 
'^equegiunent,  called  by  the  English  CUdeon,  and  a  daughter  named 

linemiquet.    These  two  died  young.     Gideon  was  alive  as  late  as  .1661 ; 
liqfj  and  a  sister  also,  in  1664.    She  was,  in  1675,  one  "  of  the  six 
present  sachems  of  the  whole  Narraganset  country.** 

In  the  beginning  of  PhUip^s  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Narra- 
gansets to  fight  for  them,  wnom  they  had  slways  abused  and  treated  with 
contempt,  since  before  the  cutting  off  of  M^ani^nnomoh^s  head,  marched 
into  their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sachem  of  the  nation. 
They  fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  could  not  well  secrete  them- 
selves, and  whq  Concluded  a  long  treaty  of  mere  veii)o^ity,  the  import  of 
which  they  could  know  but  litde,  and  doubtless  cared  leas ;  for  when  the 
army  lefl  their  country,  they  joined  again  in  the  war.  The  Enslish 
caused  four  men  to  subscribe  to  their  articles  in  the  name,  or  in  behalf 
of  Q^mapen  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  took  four  others  as  hostages  for 
their  due  fulfilment  of  those  articles.  Their  names  were  PFobequob,  We- 
owchim^  PewkeSy  and  Tfenewj  who  are  said  to  have  been  *^  near  kinsmen 
and  choice  friends'*  to  the  dacheras. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  the  next  year,  when  herself  and  a  lar^ 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  Major  Talcot,  on  the  3  July,  m 
Narraganset.  The  English  scouts  discovered  them  from  a  hill,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp^  as  was  usually 
their  custom.  About  300  oV  the  English,  mounted  lipon  fleet  hordes, 
divided  into  two  squadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were^ 
aware  of  their  approach,  and  paade  a  great  slauffbter.  The  Mohegans 
and  Fequots  came  upon  them  in  the  centre,  while  the  horsemen  beset 
them  on  each  side,  and  thus  prevented  many  from  escaping  into  the 
swamp.  When  aU  were  killed  and  taken  withm  the  encampment,  Capt 
A'etff&ury,  who  commanded  the  horsemen,  dismounted,  and  with  his  men 
rushed  mto  the  swamp,  where,  without  resistance,  they  killed  a  hundred, 

♦  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 

t  TrwhbuUf  i.  347.  from  Hubbard.  I  suppose,  i.  51.  Female  chiefs  were  called 
»au$ikt  by  the  Indians,  which  signified  wife  of  the  sachem^  but  writers,  being  isnooraiit 
of  that  met,  thought  it  a  proper  name  of  a  particular  person,  and  hence  the  appeUatioot 
of  Simke,  atmke,  Snake,  dtc.  applied  to  Magmu. 
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and  made  many  prisoners.  In  all,  they  killed  and  took  171*  in  this 
swamp  fight,  or  rather  massacre*  Not  an  Englishman  was  hurt  in  the 
affair,  and  but  one  Mohegan  killed,  and  one  wounded^  which  we  can 
hardly  suppose  was  done  by  Ma^us^8  people,  as  they  made  no  resistance, 
but  rather  by  tl^emselves,  in  their  fury  mistaking  one  another.  Ninety 
of  the  captives  were  put  to  death  I  among  whofm  vras  Magnu8.\  The 
swamp  where  this  affair  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of  War- 
wick, in  Rhode  Island. 

We  now  approach  affairs  of  great  interest  in  our  biographical  history 
ufthe  Indians. 

Awashmksj  sauaw-sachem  of  Sogkonate4  was  the  wife  of  an  Indian 
called  Tokny^  but  of  him  we  learn  very  little.  From  her  important 
standing  among  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a  more  particular  attention  ;  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history  as  our  documents  will 
enable  us.. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Awashonki  is  in  1671,  when  she  entel*ed 
into  articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  follows : — "  In 
admitting  that  the  court  are  in  some  measure  satisfied  with  your  voluntary 
coming  in  now  at  last,  and  submission  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  we  tsy 
pect  that  she  give  some  meet  satisfaction  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she 
has  put  us.  upon  by  her  too  long  standing  out  against  the  many  tenders  of 
peace  we  have  made  to  her  and  her  people.  And  that  we  yet  see  an  in- 
tention to  endeavor  the  reducement  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries 
of  the  trouble  and  disturbance  of  her  people  and  ours.  And  as  many  of 
her  people  as  shall  give  themselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, shall  receive  no  damage  or  hurt  from  us,  which  time  appointed 
is  ten  days  from  die  date  hereoL  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep  off  such 
from  her  lands  as  may  hereafter  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble, 
and  to  regulate  such  as  will  not  Be  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted 
her  lands  to  the  authority  of  the  government.  And  that,  if  the  lands  and 
eetatcis  of  such  as  we  are  necessitated  to  take  arras  against,  will  not  de- 
fray the  charge  of  the  expedition,  that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion 
of  the  charoe.  In  witness  whereof,  and  in  testimony  of  the  sachem,  her 
agreement  nereunto,  i^e  hath  subscribed  her  hand  in  presence  ofScunud 
Sarker  and  John  JUmey» 

Mark  X  of  the  squaw^aekem  Awasvncks  ; 
tike  fnark  X  of  Totatomet,  and  Somaoaonet." 

WUne88ed  at  the  same  time  hy  ^'TAtTAcoMniETT, 

Samponcut,  and 
Tamoueesam,  alias  Jeffert." 

Plinuiuih,^My,im. 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  Sept.  fol- 
lowing, when  "  between  40  and  50  Indians,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  made  a  like  submission."  •^hatoanomuth,  Nbman,  Marhorkum^ 
James  and  John,  were  other  witnesses. 

Awashonks  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  were  executed, 
firom  which  it  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony. 
There  wer6  about  this  time  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  m 
different  places.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  from  PhUip,  or  at 
least  to  give  a  check  to  their  joining  with  him,  as  he  was  now  on  the  pomt 

*  Tramboll.    SOD,  savs  Cobbel's  manusenpt;  240,  Hubbard. 

i  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  i.  97,  98.  I.  Malber's  Brief  Hist.  39.  Trumbuira  Hist. 
Connecticut,  i.  347. 

t  The  point  of  land  below  <*ocasset,  and  now  chiefly  included  in  the  town  of  Com* 
ton,  Rhode  Itland,  and  commonly  called  Seccnet. 
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^f  attacking  the^English  settlements,  under  a  pretence  of  ii^ury  done  him 
in  his  planting  lands* 

Not  only  the  qhiefs  of  trihes  or  clans  s^h6cribed  articles,  but  all  their 
men,  that  could  be  prevailed  \?itb,  did  the  same/  The  August  following^ 
42  of  •^waslunMs  men  signed  a  paper,  approving  what  she  had  done,  and 
binding  themselves  in  like  manner.  Out  of  4^  we  can  give  names  of 
three  o^ly — Totaiomety  Tunuokum  and  Sausamaru 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  firom  Awaskonks  to  Gov.  Prinuy 
that  those  v^ho  submitted  themselves,  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the 
EngUsh:— 

"  August  11, 1671,  Honored  sir,  I  haye  received  a  very  great  favor  from 
your  hob  or,  in  yours  of  the  7th  uistant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  signify, 
that  if  I  continue  faithful  to  the  agreement  made  with  yourselves  at 
Ptimouth,  I  may  expect  all  just  &vors  from  your  honor.  I  am  fully  re- 
solved^ while  I  live,  with  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a 
peaceable  submission  to  your  commands,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
poor  ability.  It  is  true,  and  I  am  very  sensible  thereof,  that  there  are 
some  Indians  who  do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submitting  to 
his  majesty's  authority  in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myself 
of  my  integrity  and  real  intentions  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
ctfibrd  me  all  due  encouragement  and  protection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in 
all  my  guns,  being  six  in  number,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter  ; 
buttwoof  them  were  so  large,  the  messengers  were  not  able  to  carry  them. 
I  since  proffered  to  le^ve  them  with  Mr.  Barker^  but  he  npt  having  any . 
order  to  receive  them,  told  me  he  conceived  I  might  do  well  to  send  them 
to  Mr.  Almy,  who  is  a  person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  1  re- 
solved to  do ;  but  since  then  an  Indian,  known  by  the  name  of  Broad- 
facedrwiUi  stole  one  of  them  out  of  the  wigwam  in  the  night,  and  is  run 
away  with  it  to  Mount  Hope ;  the  other  I  think  to  send  to  Mr.  Almy,  A 
list  of  those  that  are  obedient  to  me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  faith- 
ful to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Honored  sir,  I  shall  not  ti*ouble  you  further, 
but  desiring  your  peace  and  prosperity,  in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be 
included,  I  remain,  your  unfeigned  servant,  X  Awasuncks." 

This  letter  was  very  probably  written  by  Mr.  Barker,  named  in  it. 

October  20, 1671,  Gov.  Prince  wrote  to  Atoashonks,  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husbandt  that  freely  submitted  them- 
selves to  his  majesty's  authority  ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  would 
befriend  her  on  all  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and 
baa  own,  that  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of 
her  subjects.    "  Though,"  he  continued,  *'  I  fault  not  you,  with  any  fail- 
ing to  endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  ffood  persuasions  of  them  outwent 
their  deserts,  for  aught  yet  appeareth.    I*  could  have  wished  they  had 
been  wiser  for  themselves,  especially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably 
succeed  you  in  your  government,  and  your  brother  also,  who  is  so  nearly 
tied  unto  you  by  nature.    Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disre- 
gard and  affront  his  majesty's  interest  and  audiority  here  *,  and  the  amity 
of  the  English  ?    Certainly,  if  they  do,  I  think  they  did  much  disservice, 
and  wish  they  would  yet  show  diemselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late." 
He  closed  by  recommending  her  to  send  some,  of  hers  to  the  next  court, 
to  desire  their  arms,  that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the 
approaching  season.    Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  from  her  and  her  hus- 
band. 

On  the  20  June,  1672,  the  following  writing  appears  on  record : 
^Wheras  AwashunckeSf  scjua-sachem,  stand  indebted  vnto  Mr.  John  Almey 
the  sume  of  £25  to  be  paid  in  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att 
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16  peiiey,  aud  20  pole  of  stoue  wall  att  £4,  wliicU  stoue  wall,  or  £4,-  is  to 
be  vLideratood  to  be  prte  of  the  fiuo  and  twenty  pound/' therefore  .^uki^ 
shonkSf  hnviiig  failed  to  pay  agreeably  to  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  oW 
land  oil  tiie  north  side  of  **  the  Indrun  field,''  next  Punkateesett,  on  ih» 
east  line  till  it  meets  with  ^  a  great  runing  brooke,"  thence  northerly  to  a 
fresh  meadow,  thence  l)oUnded  to  the  river  by  a  salt  cove : — this  ^  is 
mortgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth"  for  the  payment  of  said  debt, 
which  debt  is  to  be  paid  10  of  Fiebruary,  1679,  O.  S. 

"  2%€  mark  X  of  Awashunkes." 

To  illustnite  the  connections  and  genealogy  of  the  family  ofAwashonkSfVre 
give  from  the  Records  of  Plimouth  the  following  exceedingly  valuable  facts. 

July  14, 1673.  "  Whereas  Mamantway  [a  son  of  Awash(mk8\  hath  by 
full  and  clear  testimony  proved  to  this  court,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
brethroii,  the  sons  of  ToUmey^  and  a  kinsman  of  theirs  called  Ammpcuih, 
[eomrnoaly  written  A'uni/^ofA,]  son  to  PokaUawaggy  that  they  ai*e  the 
chief  proprietors  and  sachems  of  Sacouett,  or  places  commonly  so  called ; 
and  yet  it  being  also  probable  thai  Tattuikamna*  Awaskvneku  and  those 
of  that  kindred  who  are  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  have 
some  right  to  lands  there,  as  thev  are  relations  to  the  above  said  Maman- 
eway,  &;c.  and  have  been  long  inhabitants  of  that  place.  This  court  ad- 
viseth  thai  convenient  proportions  of  land  be  settled  on  the  above  said 
Tataeamnna  AwiuhankSf  &c.  at  Saconett  aforesaid ;  concerning  which, 
the  above  said  Mamaneway  and  his  brethren  and  kinsman  who  have 
proved  their  right  to  those  lands  do  not  or  cannot  agree,  this  court  do  ap- 
point that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  this  court,  shall  repau*  to  ibe 
place,  and  make  settlenjent  of  the  said  lands  by  certain  and  known 
boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  be  continued  among  the  said^Indians, 
and  they  may  all  be  accommodated  for  their  subsisting  and  payment  of 
their  debts  in  an  orderly  way." 

The  same  year,  we  hear  again  of  Tokanuma^OTf  as  he  is  then  called, 
ThtomonnOf  who,  with  his  brother  Squafnattt  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
the  English  from  possessing  some  lands  in  Dartmouth,  was,  from  some 
consideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  ri|^t  to  them.  And 
the  next  year,  1674,  Mamanawachyy  or,  as  his  name  was  before  written, 
Mamanewdyy  surrendered  his  right  also.  The  rights  of  these  Indians,  it  is 
said,  had  been  sold  by  others. 

We  hear  uo  tnore  of  Awcuitonks  until  about  the  commencement  of 
PkUifs  war.  The  year  before  this  war,  Mr.  Bemamin  Church,  afterwards 
the  mmous  and  well-known  Col.  Church,  setded  upon  the  peninsula  of 
Sogkonate,  in  the  midst  of  Awa»honk8*8  people.  This  peninsula  is  on  the 
north-east  sid6  of  NarragansetBay^  against  the  south-east  end  of  the  island 
of  Rhode  Island.  Here  he  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  with  these 
Indians,  until  the  spring  of  the  year  1675,  when  suddenly  a  war  was 
talked  of,  and  messengers  were  sent  by  PkUip  to  AwashtmkSj  to  engage 
her  In  it  She  so  At  listened  to  their  persuasions,  as  to  call  her  princimd 
people  together,  and  make  a  great  dance ;  and  because  she  respected  Mr. 
Churchy  she  sent  privately  for  him  also.  Churt^  took  with  him  a  man 
that  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  place  appointed. 
Here  *^  they  found  hundreds  of  Indians  gathered  together  from  aH  partft 
of  her  dominions.  Awashonkf  herself,  in  a  foaming  sweat,  wasteading  the 
dance ;"  but  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Church  was  come,  she 
stopped  short,  and  sat  down  ;  onlered  her  chiefs  into  her  presence,  and 
then  invited  Mr.  Church.  All  beinff  seated,  she  informed  him  that  JllSefa* 
cometf  that  is,  Philip,  had  sent  six  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  with  him 

*  Or  T^kammuif  kiliod  by  the  Nanaganscls,  not  long  afier,  probably  in  1674. 
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in  prosecutiDg  a  war  against  the  English.  She  said  those  messengers  in- 
fbrmed  her  that  the  Umpamea,*  that  ifi,  Plimoath  men,  were  gathering  a 
great  army  to  invade  his  country,  and  wished  to  know  oChim  if  this  were 
truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  was  entirely  without  foundation,  for  he 
had  but  just  come  from  Plimouth,  and  no  ]M'epamti6ns  of  any  kind  were 
making,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thoughts  of  war  were  entertained  by  any 
of  the  head  men  there.  ^  He  asked  her  whether  i^e  thought  he  would 
have  brought  up  his  goods  to  settle  in  that  plaoe,''  if  he  in  the  least  ap- 
prehended, a  war;  at  which  she  seemed  somewhat  convinced.  Auip- 
Plonks  then  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  their  presence.  These  nuide 
an  imposing  appearance,  having  their  faces  painted,  and  their  hair  so  cut 
as  to  represent  a  cock's  comb ;  it  being  aU^  shaved  froni  each  side  of  the 
head,  left  only  a  tuH  upon  the  crown,  which  extended  from  the  forehead 
to  the  occiput  They  had  powder-horns  and  shot-bags  at  their  backs, 
which  denoted  warJike  messengers  of  their  nation.  She  now  informed 
them  of  what  Capt.  Chttrch  had  said.  Upon  which  they  discovered  dis- 
satisfaction, and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  ^waslumks  soon  put  an  end  to 
it;  after  which  she  told  Mr.  Church  that  PhUip  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  his 
warriors^  privately,  to  kill  the  catde  and  bum  the  houses  of  the  English, 
which  they  would  think  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would 
tall  upon  her.f 

Mr.  Church  asked  the  Mount  Hopes  what  they  were  going  to  do  with 
the.bu]leta  in  their  possession,  to  which  they  scoffingly  answered,  ^*  to  shpot 
pigeons  with.''  Church  then  told  Aufoahonks  that,  n  Philip  were  resolved 
on  war,  *^her  best  way  would  be  to  knock  those  six  Mount  Hopes  on 
the  head,  and  shelter  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  English."  When 
they  understood  this,  they  were  very  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
90  lyorthy  a  man  aS'  Chirch  should  be  the  first  to  recommend  murd^, 
and  a  lasting  remembrance  is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  •^aahonkSf  that  his 
unadvised  counsel  Was  not  put  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkoaate'mthtwoofAwashoniuf^s 
men,  who  seemed  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  Philip. 
They  expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of 
Church,  Another  of  her  men^  called  LUUe-eyea^  one  of  her  council,  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  would  then  have  taken  Churches  life,  if  he  had  not 
been  prevented.  His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Chwrch  aside  from  the  rest, 
under  a  pretence  of  mivate  talk,  and  to  have  assassinated  him  when  h^ 
was  off  his  guard.  But  some  of  his  friends,  seeing  through  the  artifice, 
prevented  it 

The  advice  of  Church  was  adopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  that 
Awaahonks  should  inmxediately  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  and  she  desired  hkn  to  go  immediately  and  make  the  arrange- 
■nent,  to  which  he  agreed.  After  kindly  thanking  him .  for  his  information 
and  advice,  she  sent  two  of  her  men  with  him  to  his  house,  to  guard  him. 
These  urged  him  to  setiure  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemy 
diould  come  and  destroy  them ;  but  he  would  not,  because  such  a  step 
might  be  thought  a  kind  of  prepamtimi  for  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that 
in  case  hostilities  were  begun^  they  might  convey  his  effects  to  a  place  of 
iafety.    He  then  proceeded  to  Plimoath,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1675. 

In  his 'way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocasset,  the  husband  of  IFeetotnoo. 
He  was  iust  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope^  and  con- 
firmed all  that  had  been  said  about  PhUip^9  intentwns  to  begin  a  war.  But 
before  Mr.  Church  could  return  again  to  Jkoetahonks,  the  war  commenced, 

*  Vmpame  and  Apaum  were  names  of  Plimoiitli. 

t  This  may  gtraogthen  the  belief  tbat  PbiHp  (Mit  in  jpractiee  a  similar,  expedienc  to 
gain  the  MoliawlLs  to  bis  cause,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life. 
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and  all  comtnunicatioii  \ns  at  an  end.  This  was  sorely  regretted  by 
Churdi,  and  the  benevolent  Awaskonks  was  carried  away  m  the  tide  of 
PiUUp^a  successes,  which,  as  she  was  circumstanced,  was  her  only  al- 
ternative. 

Mr.  Church  was  woundad  at  the  sreat  swamp  fight,  19  December  foU 
lowing,  and  remained  upon  Rhode  island  until  about  the  middle  of  May, 
1676.  He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage 
in  a  sloop  bound  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  ir 
June.  The  governor  and  other  officers  Of  government  were  highly  pleas- 
ed to  see  him,  and  desired  him  to  take  die  commancl  of  a  company  of 
men  to  he  immediatelv  sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice 
Ckurdi^B  proceeding,  because  it  led  to  important  matters  connected  with 
the  history  of  Jkoaslwnka.  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  raised  af 
Plimouth,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  first  return  to  Rhode  Island,  for 
the  purpose  of  raismg  other  forces  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  his  rettnm 
to  the  island,  as  he  passed  from  Sogkonesset,  now  called  fFootPs  HoUf  to 
the  island,  and  when  he  came  against  Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  fishing  upon  the  rocks.  He  was  now  in  an  open  canoe, 
which  he  had  hired  at  Sogkonesset,  and  two  Indians  to  paddle  it.  He  or^ 
dered  them  to  go  so  near  the  rocks  that  he  might  speak  with  those  upon 
them^  being  persuaded  that  if  he  could  have  an  opportunity,  he  might 
still  gain  over  the  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  English,  for  he  knew 
they  never  had  any  real  attachment  to  PAtZ^,  and  were  now  in  his  in- 
terest only  from  necessity*  They  accordingly  paddled  towards  them, 
who  made  signs  for  them  to  approach ;  but  when  they  had  got  pretty 
near,  they  skulked  away  among  the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  seen.  The 
canoe  then  paddled  off  again,  lest  they  should  be' fired  upon ;  which  when 
those  among  the  rocks  observed,  the^  showed  themselves  again,  and 
called  to  them  to  come  ashore ;  and  said  thev  wished  to  speak  with  them. 
The  Indians  in  the  canoe  answered  them,  but  those  on  shore  informed 
them  that  the  waves  dashed  so  upon  the  rocks  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  they  said.  Churth  now  made  signs  for  two  of  them  to  go 
along  upon  the  snore  to  a  beach,  where  one  could  see  a  good  space  rouhd, 
whether  any  others  were  near.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one 
without  any  arms,  but  the  other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Chxrck  to  be  in 
the  boat,  they  urged  him  to  come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to- dis- 
course with  him.  He  told  him  that  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  carry 
it  away  at  considerable  distance,  and  leave  it^  he  would.  This  he  readily 
did.  Mr.  Ckwrck  then  went  ashore,  left  one  of  his  Indians  to  guard  the 
canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon  the  beach  to  give  notice  if  any 
diould  approach.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  Oeorre  was  one  of  them, 
a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he  had  spoken  with,  being  one 
of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  his  house,  and  to  whom  he  had  given 
charge  of  his  goods  when  he  undertook  his  mission  to  Plimouth.  On 
being  asked  what  he  wanted  that  he  called  him  ashore,  answered,  **  thai 
he  took  him  for  Churchj  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  voice  in  the  canoe,  and 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  alive."  He  also  told  him  that  Awa^umks  was 
In  a  swamp  about  three  miles  off,  and  that  she  had  left  PhUip  and  did  not 
intend  to  return  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Church  to  stay  while 
he  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Churth  did  not  think  jMiident,  but  saki 
he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  AuDoshonks^  and  some  other  Indians 
that  he  should  name.  He  therefore  told  Gtorgt  to  notify  AuxuhofOu^  her 
son  PfAtT^  their  chief  captain,  and  one  JVbm/Muft,  to  meet  him  two  days 
after  at  a  certain  rock,  ^  at  the  lower  end  of  Capt.  Buihmond^$  farm,  which 
was  a  very  noted  place."  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove 
■tormyi  the  next  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.    They  parted  vrith 
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coniittUty)  Cka/rgt  to  cany  die-  news  to  Awathankg^  and  ChurA  for  New* 
port, 

Oa  being  made  aoquamted.  with  Omrch^a  intentioQ  to  viait  tiioae  In* 
dians,  the  govenmiefit  of  Rhode  Island  marrelled  much  at  hispreaump* 
tioD,  and  would  not  give  him  any  permit  under  their  hands ;  assaring 
him  that  the  Indiana  would  kill  him.  They  said  also  that  it  was  madneas 
on  his  part,  after  sueh  sunai  serrioes  as  he  had  done,  to  throw  away  hia 
life  in  such  a  nuuiner«  .neither  could  any  entreaties  pf  friends  alter  his 
resolution,  and  he  made  ready  for  his  departure.  It  was  his  intention  to 
have  taken  with  hhn  one  DduM  WUcoxy*  a  man  who  well  understood 
the  Indian  language,  but  the  government  utterly  refused  him ;  so  diat  his 
whole  retinue,  in  this  important  embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself,  his 
own  man,  and  the, two  Indians  who  coiiducted  him  from  .Sogkonesset 
As  ao  important  item  in  his  outfit,  must  be  mentioned  a  bottle  of  nun,  and 
a  roll  of  tobacco. 

The  day  appointed  having  arrived,  after  paddling  about  three  miles, 
they  came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  gave  him  their  hands  in  token  of  friendship.  They  went  back 
from  the  shore  about  fifty  vanls,  fi>r  a  convmient  place  for  consultation, 
when  adl  at  once  rose  up  m>m  the  high  grass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so 
that  they  were  entirely  encompassed.  They  were  all  armed  with  guns, 
apeare  and  hatohets ;  fitces  pamted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  war- 
like aivay»  If  ever  a  man  knew  fear,  we  should  apprehend  it  would  dia* 
oover  itself  upon  an  ocoasion  like  itus.  But,  judffing  from  his  conduct^ 
we  should  say  he  was  one  of  those  **  who  never  felt  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Chuxfrk  told  Aivaahonks  that  Geotm 
bad  said  that.ahe  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English. 
She  aud,  *^  Yes»"  Thep,  said  Mr.  Churchy  **  it  is  customary  when  people 
meet  to  treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  their  armS)  and  not  to  appear  in  such 
hostile  form  as  your  people  do."  At  this  there  was  much  murmuring 
among  them,  and  Awtahonka  asked  him  what  arms  they  should  lay  aside. 
Seeing  their  displeasure,  he  said,  only  their  guns,  for  form's  sake.  With 
one  consent  they  then  laid  away  their  guns,  and  came  and  sat  down.  He 
then  drew  out  his  bottle  of  rum,  and  asked  Awashonks  whether  she  had 
liyed  so  long  up  at  Wachusett  as  to  ferget  to  drink  oecapeehea.  Then, 
drinking  to  her,  he  observed  she  watched  him  very  narrowly  to  sea 
whether  he  swallowed,  and,  on  ofiering  it  to  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink 
again.  He  then  tdd  her  there  was  no  poison  in  it,  and,  pouring  soma 
into  the  pakn  of  his  hand,  aipped  it  up.  After  he  had  taken  a  second 
hearty  dram,  Jiwa^undu  ventured  to  do  likewise;  then  she  passed  it 
among  her  attendants.  The  tobacco  was  next  passed  round,  and  they 
began  to  talk.  Jlwa^onk$  wanted  to  know  why  he  had  not  come,  as  m 
promised,  the  year  before,  observing  that,  if  he  had,  she  and  her  people 
had  not  joined  with  PkUip.  He  toki  her  he  was  prevented  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  that  he  made  an  attempt,  not  with  > 
standing,  soon  after  he  left  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Punkatesse,  when  a 
multitude  of  enemies  set  upon  him,  and  obliffed  him  to  retreat.  A  great 
murmur  now  arose  among  the  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic 
fellow,  raised  his  war  cIud^  with  intention  to  have  killed  Mr.  Church,  l)ut 
some  laid  hold  on  him  and  jprevented  him.  They  informed  him  that 
thia  fellow's  brother  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  Punkateese,  and  that  he  said 
It  was  Church  that  killed  him,  and  he  would  now  have  his  blood.  Church 
told  them  to  tell  him  that  his  brother  began  fir^  and  that  if  he  liad  done 

*  1667,  "  Damd  WUicocies  tooke  Ibe  oath  off  fideliUe  Ibis  court/'    PUm.  Bee. 

la  164z.  one  WUeox  Mt  up  a  trading  bouse  in  the  Narraganset  country.  See  Cat' 
tender't  Cent.  Duamnet  38.  If  he  were  the  same,  it  will  well  account  (br  his  being  aa 
interpreter. 
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89  be  had  directed  him,  he  would  not  have  been  hurt  The  chief  cap' 
tain  now  ordered  silence,  telling' them  they  should  talk  no  more  about 
old  matters,  which  put  an  end  to  the  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon 
concluded.  AuKumnks  agreed  to  serve  the  Engtish  **m  what  way  she 
was  aUe,"  provided  -^  Plimouth  would  firmlv  engage  to  her  that  she  and 
idl  of  her  people,  and  their  wives  and  ohilaren  should  have  their  live» 
spared,  and  none  of  them  transported  out  of  the  countfy."  This,  C^urdi 
told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  Plimouth  would  consent  to. 

Things  being  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  after  ex-' 
preasmg  the  great  reelect  he  had  for  Mr.  t^wd^  said,  "  Qir^  if  you  will 
please  accept  of  me  and  my  men,  and  will  bead  us,  we  WtU  %ht  fbr 
yoii,  and  will  help  you  to  Pkdip^i  head  before  the- Indian  com  be  ripe.'* 
We  do  not  expect  that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy, but  certamly  he  was  a  truer  prophet  than  many  who  have  made 
the  pretension. 

Mr.  Church  would  have  taken  a  few  of  the  men  widi  bbrn,  and  gone 
directly  through  the  woods  to  Plimouth ;  but  AwashmAs  insisted  that  it 
would  be  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  the  island 
and  proceed  by  water,  and  so  would  take  in  some  of  their  company  at 
Sogkonate  Point,  which  was  accordingly  brought  about.  And  here  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  friendships  now  renewed  by  the  industry  of 
Mr.  ChfWdi^  was  never  afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always* 
accompanied  CAurc^in  his  memorable  expeditions,  >and  rendered  great 
service  to  the  English.  When  PhiUp^B  war  was  over,  Chtrch  went  t9 
reside  again  among  them,  and  the  greatest  harmony  always  prevailed. 
But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  narmtive:— 

On  returning  to  thcf  island,  Mr.  Chunk  <<  was  at  great  pains  and  charge 
to  get  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccountable  disappomtments ;  sometimes  by 
the  fiilseness,  and  sometimes  by  the  faint-heartedness  of  men  that  he  bor^ 
gained  with,  and  sometimes  by  wind  and  weather,  &c."  he  was  hindered 
a  long  time.  At  length,  Mr.  Aaitihami  Xioir,of  Swansey,  happening-  to  pot 
into  the  harbor,  and  although  bound  to  the  westweurd,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Chureh^t  ease,  said  he  wodld  run  the  venture  of  his 
vessel  and  carso  to  wait  upon  him.  But  vrfaen  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate 
Point,  although  the  Indmns  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting 
upon  the  rocks,  they  mot  with  a  Contrary  wind,  and  so  rough  a  sea,  that 
none  but  PeUr  Awaahonks  could  get  on  board.  This  he  dki  at  great 
peril,  having  only  an  old  broken  canoe  to  get  off  in.  The  wind  and  rain 
now  forced  them  up  into  Pocasset  Sound,  and  they  were  oMiged  to  bear 
away,  and  return  round  the  north  end  of  the  island,  to  Newport 

Church  now  dismissed  Mr.  Louf^  as  he  viewed  their  efibrt'  against  the 
will  of  Providence.  He  next  drew  up  an  account  of  what'  had  passed, 
and  despatched  PeUr^  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  Plimouth. 

Major  Bradford*  having  now  arrived  with  an  army  at  Pocasset,  Mr. 

»        III  I     ■   .     I       I  I  I  II  .     ■!         >       I  I         I   .  ...  I  II m» 

*  Out  of  a  Qurious  book  we  take  Uie  following;  note,  as,  besifdes  f^iving  us  ap  inierestiag 
fact  concerning  the  major,  it  contains  others  of  value.  It  was  wntte^  in  1697.  At  th^ 
time,  some  pi'etended  Uiat  the  age  of  people  was  much  shorter  In  America  than  in  'EfU- 
rope :  which  gave  rise  to  what  we  are  about  to  extract.— jlfory  Btwen  was  the  first*b'ncp 
of  Newbury,  Mass.  who  married  a  God/ry ;  and,  says  oor  book,  she  **  is  yet  alivt;,  arid 
is  become  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  maay  cbildfen."  **  The  ■usitioB  of  Mmt 
Brown,  brings  to  our  mind  an  idle  whinisey,  as  if  persons  bom  in  N«w  En^hukl  woHfd 
be  short-lived ;  whereas,  the  natives  live  long.  And  a  judgmc|nt  couceroinr  £ndiisb> 
men,  cannot  well  be  made  till  20  or  30  years  hence.  Capt.  Peregrine  ^Vhite^horn 
[on  board  the  Mctvfower']  Nov.  1G20,  is  yet  alive,  nnd  like  to  live.  [He  died  7  years 
after,  in  1704  ]  M^or  mtttam  Bradford  \s  more  than  73  jreara  old.  and  hath  worn  a 
ballet  in  his  flesh  above  20  of  them,  [which  he  doubtless  reeoired-in  PhtHjpft  war^  He 
died  aged  79.1  Elizabeth  Alden,  (now  Paifbody,  whose  granddaughter  is  a  mother,) 
Capt.  John  Alden,  her  brother  Aiex^.  Slandish,  and  Jo^  H&wltaidt  have  lived  more 
Uian  70  yean."    S.  SewalFs  New  Heaven  tqion  the  New  Earth,  69,  (M). 
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CfUfTck  repaired  tehim,  and  told  him  of  bjA  traaaaetioDSimdeiingeraeiitB 
with  .^(wAafifo.  Bradford  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his 
arrivnl,  which  he  did.  JiwaBhonka  doubtleas  now  discovered  much  un- 
easiness and  anxiety,  but  Mr.  Church  told  her  ^that  if  she  would  be  ad- 
vised and  observe  order,  she  nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt" 
He  directed  her  to  get  all  her  oeople  toffether,  ^  lest,  if  ^ey  should  be 
found  straggling  about,  mischiet  might  liffht  on  thenl  f  and  that  the  next 
day  the  army  would  march  down  into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  After 
begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time  she  had  to  collect  them  together, 
she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and  he  left  her. 

Accordingly,  two  days  after,  she  met  the  anny  at  Punkateese.  Aioo' 
shonks  was  now  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stern  carritue  of  Major 
Bradford,  For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  empfoyed  in  the 
army ;  but  instead  of  that,  he  "presently  ga^e  forth  oiders  for  .AiMWJbnlr, 
and  all  her  subjects,  both  men,  women  and  cbildren,  to  repair  to  Sand- 
wich, and  to  be  th«re  upon  peril,  in  six  days."  C%ureA  was  also  quite 
disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance 
was  of  no  avul  with  the  conunander  in  chief.  He  toM  Mr.  Church  he 
would  employ  him  if  he  chose,  but  as  for  Che  IndianS)  <<he  would  not  be 
ooncemed  wuh  them,"  and  accordingly  sent  them  off  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
under  the  direction  of  J<kk  Haotm^  an  Indian  who  had  never  been 
engaged  in  the  war.  Mr.  Church  told  AwathonkM  not  to  be  concerned, 
but  it  was  best  to  obey  orders,  and  he  would  shordy  meet  her  at 
Sandwich. 

According  to  promise,  Chxarch,  went  by  way  of  Plimouth  to  meet  the 
Sogkonates.  The  governor  of  jPlimouth  was  hiffbly  pleased  at  the  ac- 
count  Church  gave  him  of  the  Indians^  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied 
of  his  superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  he  desured  him  to  be  commissioned 
in  the  country's  service.  He  left  Plimouth  the  same  day  with  six  attend- 
ants, among  whom  were  Mr.  Jaba  Houkmdj  and  Mr.  ^aOumid  Sovffif 
toorih.  They  slept  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  a  few 
more  men,  agreeably  to  the  governor's  orders,  proceeded  to  ,^gawam^  a. 
small  river  of  Rochester,  where  they  exjpected  to  meet  the  Indians. 
Some  of  his  company  now  became  discouraged,  presuming,  perhaps^ 
the  Indians  were  treacnerous,  and  half  of  them  returned  home.  When 
they  came  to  Sippican  River,  which  empties  into  Buzzard's  Bay  in 
Rochester,  Mr.  Mowkmd  was  so  fatigued  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
him,  he  being  in  years,  and  somewhat  corpulent.  Church  left  two  more 
with  him  as  a  reserve,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  to  retreat  They 
soon  came  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  hearing  a  great  noise  at 
considerable  distance  firom  them,  upon  the  bank,  were  presently  in.  sight 
of  a  "  vast  company  of  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  on  horsebaok^. 
running  races,  some  at  foot-ball,  some  catching  eels  and  flat  fish  in  the 
water,  some  clanuning,  &c"  They  now  had  to  find  out  what  Indians 
these  were,  before  ihey  dared  make  themselves  known  to  them.  Church 
therefore  halloed,  and  two  Indians  that  were  at  a  distance  fixxm  the  rest, 
rode  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  the  noise  meant  Tbey  were  very., 
much  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  so  near  Engushmen,  and 
turned  their  horses  to  run,  but,  Churdi  making  himself  known  to  them, 
they  gave  him  the  desired  infbrmation.  He  sent  for  Jack  HavcnB,  who 
immediately  came.  And  when  he  had  confirmed  what  the  others  had 
related,  there  arrived  a  large  number  of  them  on  horseback,  well  armed. 
These  treated  the  English  very  respectfully.  Church  then  sent  Jack  to 
i^SiMisftofdv,  to  inform  ner  that  he  would  sup  with  her  that  night,  and 
lodge  in  her  tent  In  the  mean  time,  the  Efnglish  returned  with  their 
ftiends  they  had  left  at  Sippican.  When  they  came  to  the  Indian  com- 
pany, they  ''.were  immediately  conducted  to  a  shelter^  open  on  one  side. 
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whkiier  t/hMshtrnks  and  her  cbieis  soon  canra  aod  paid  tbeir  raipeotft^ 
Wibeti  this  had  taken  place,  there  were  great  shouts  made  by  the  **  multi- 
tucbs,"  which  "made  the  heavens  to  rin^/'.  About  suuset,  ^^iheMiops*' 
came  runnio^  from  all  quiuters,  laden  with-  the  tops  of  dry  pines^  and  the 
like  combustible  matter,  makin^if  a  huge  pile  thereot^  near  Mr.  Ckurch*^ 
shelter,  on  the  open  side  thereof.  But  by  this  time  supper  was  brought 
in,,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  bass  in  one  dish,  e^  and  mi 
fish  in  a  second,  and  shell  fish  in  a  third ;"  but  salt  was  Wanting.  Wheb 
the  supper  was  finished,  "  the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  tope,  &c.- 
was  fired,  and  all  the,  Indians,  great  and  small,  gathered  in  a  ring  around 
it.  Auxishumka^  with  the  eldest  of  her  people,  men  and  women  mixed, 
kneelmg  down,  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire;  and  all  the  lusty  stout 
men  standing  up  made  the  next ;  and  then  all  the  rabble,  in  a  conftisedi 
crew,  surrounded  on  the  outside.  Then  the  chief  captain  stepped  in 
between  the  rings  and  the  fire,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet 
in  the  oth^r,  danced  round  the.  fire,  and  began  to  fight  with  it,  making 
mention  of  all  the  several  nations  and  cohipanies  of  Indians  in  the  country 
that  were. enemies  to  the  English.  And  at  namihg  of  every  particuhir 
tribe  of  Indians,  he  would  draw  out  and  fight  a  new  fird-brand,  and  at 
hts  finishing  his  fight  with  each  particular  fire-brand,  wotdd  bow  to  M^. 
Churck  and  thank  him."  When  he  had  named  over  all  the  tribes  at  war 
with  the  English,  he  stuck  his  ^elir  and  hatchet  in  the  ground,  and.  left 
thcl  ring,  and  then  another  stepped  in^  and  acted  over  the  same  &rce*; 
trying  to  act  with  more  fury  than  the  first.  Afler  about  a  half  a  dozen 
had  gone  thfoogfa  with  the  performance,  their  chief  captain  stepped  to 
Mr.  Churchy  and  told  him  <*  they  were  making  soldiers  for  him,  and  what 
they  had  been  doing  VfBB  all  one  sweiuring  of  them."  Awcuhonkt  and  her 
chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  ^that  now  they  were  all  engaged  to  fight 
for  the  English."^  At  this  time  •^unuhonks  prceented  to  Mr.  Ckurck  a 
very  fine  gim.  The  next  day,  July  22,  he  selected  a  number  of  her  men^ 
and  proceeded  to  Plimottth.  A  ct>mmission  was  given  him,  and,  beinr 
joined  with  a  number  of  English,  volunteers,  commenced  a  successfiu 
seizes  of  exploits,  in  which  these  Sogkonates  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  but 
have  n^er,  mhce  the  days  of  Church,  b^en  any  where  noticed  as  they 
deserved. 

itissaidf  that  AwoBhonks  had  two  sons;  the  youngest  was  WUlieuk 
MftnmyiutoU,  who  was  put  to  a  grammar  school,  and  learned  the  lAtin  lan- 
guage, and  was  intended  for  cmlege,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized 
whh  the  palsy.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of 
the  family  ofAwashonks  in  the  early  part  of  tins  article  much  beyond  any 
befqm  printed  acoount ;  of  Thkamona  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except ' 
what  ChurehX  indidentaHy  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  re- 
<inested  liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  other  enemy  Indians, 
immediately  afler  they  had  captured  PhUip^s  wife  and  son.  "They  said 
the  Narragansets  were  sreat  rogues,  and  they  wanted  to  be  revenged  on 
them,  fbr  killing  some  of  their  relations;  named  TokkamonOi  [Awwhonka^s 
brother;)  and  some  others." 

About  190  years  i^,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian- men  of  the  Sog- 
konate  tribe,  and  the  eeneral  assembly  appointed  Nktmpaus  their  captain, 
who  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  about  1748,  afler  the  taking  of  Ca]!»e 
Breton,  1745.  At  the  ciommencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
made  quite  a  respectable  religious  congregation;  had  a  meeting-house  or 

: ! .        I 

*  BignifVinf  yHMfi^,  in  Indian.  t  Col.  Miut.  HtH.  8»c. 

i  HisL  Philip's  War,  39.  It  is  usual  to  cite  Capt.  Church  as  (he  author  or  reeordKr' 
of  his  own  atUoos ;  it  is  so,  although  his  son  Thomat  appears  as  the  writer  of  the  i)is- 
tory.  The  truth  is,  the  father  dictated  to  the  soo,^  aod  corrected  what  appeared  evonie- 
.pQS  after  the  work  w^  written. 
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their  own,Jii  which  they  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr.  BtBir^a^  once  a 
month,  on  Sundays.  They  had .  a  steady  preacher  among  t^emselv^s, 
whose  name  was  John  SimoHf  a  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  1750,  a  very  distressing  fever  carried  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and 
in  1803  there  were  not  above  ten  in  Compton,  their  principal  residence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  Jwihar  ace9wnt'  of  ehdefh  eonspieuous  in  Ph^ifs  «wtr — Pumham — Taken 
and  skdn — His  son  QuaqualbI — Chickow— -Soconow6co — Potock — 
His  residejtce — ComplaiifU  against  WUdbmd*s  encroachments — Delivers 
himself  up-— 'Put  to  rfecrffc— Stowe-wall-john — A  great  captain — A 
mason— His  men  greaUy  annoy  the  English  army  in  J^arraganset-^KSls 
several  of  them — They  hum  a  garrison,  and kUl  Jifteenpersons—A  trc^ 
in  Indian  prisoners — The  huming  of  Rehoboth  and  Providence— ^John^s 
discourse  wUh  Roger  WiUiams — Is  killed — Sagamore  John — Fate  of 
Matoonas — PtU  fo  death  on  Boston  Common^— His  son  harmed  for  mur- 
der— MoNoco— i>fl»{ei — Andrew — Jdmes-the-printer — Old-jethero — 
Sagamohe-sam,  alias  Shoshanim — Visited  by  Eliot  in  1652 — Anecdote — 
Peter-jethero. 

Pumham,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "Was  a  mighty  rtian  of  valor.**  Our 
history  has  several  times  heretofore  brought  him  oefbre  us,  and  we  shall 
DOW  proceed  to  relate  such  facts  concerning  him  as  we  have  been  able  to, 
collect.  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  country  where  the  old 
squaw-sachem  Mc^ta  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have 
shown. 

This  chief  was  brought  into  considerable  difficulty  bv  the  English  as 
early  as  1645.  In  164d,  the  Rev.  Samv^  Gorton  took  renige  in  his  coun- 
try, and  was  kindly  treated  by  him ;  and  in  January  the  ilext  year,  MiaT^ 
tunnonwh  and  Canonicus  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  wiiich 
he  afterward  called  Warwick^  after  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  set^^ 
ment  was  grievous  to  the  Puritan  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon 
showed  by  their  riesentment  to  JtfwTi/wwnomofc ;  and  here  We  cannot  but 
discover  the  germ  of  all  the  subsequent  disasters  of  that  sachem.  Mr. 
Gorton  was  kindly  treated  by  hlni,  as  well  as  PumAom,  until  the  latter 
was  urged  by  Mr.  Gorton^s  enemies  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands  he  had  pur- 
chased of  Miantunnomah,  whom  the  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an 
nsnrperj*  as  in  his  life  has  been  told. 

By  the  letters  of  the  unimpefachable  Roger  WtUiam^,  the  above  conclu- 
sions will  appear  evident.  In  1656,  he  Wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
them  the  wretched  state  Warwick  was  in  fiom  theh*  difficulties  with  the 
Indians,  as  follows  : — '*  Your  wisdoms  know  the  inhuman  insultations  of 
these  wild  creatures,  and  you  may  be  plieased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have 
not  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  patron  of  all  their  wickedness  against 
our  English  men,  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  yearly  damage  of 
60,  80  and  100£.  The  remedy  is,  (under  God,)  only  your  pleasure  that 
Pumham  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  toWnbr  colony."t  Now 
it  should  be  remembered,  tlmt  when  Warwick  was  purchased,  PumhaM 
and  some  other  inferior  sachems  received  presents  for  their  particular 
iDterests  in  what  vr.*'  ^Il,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  Plimourii  ji-  .j  had  their  share  in  the' Warwick  cofatroversy, 

having  caused  OusamaJuin  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem 
■  I  -..-  I,  :  ii- ■■  .1        .    ■       ... 

*  MS.  stale  paper.  t  Hutchinson*s  papers,  and  Hazard, 
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who  lived  with  him,  named  ^awwdshmosiuik ;  between  whom  and  Pum^ 
ham  the  quarrel  ran  so  high  that  the  former  stabbed  the  latter. 

'the  affairs  of  Warwick  had  been  uncl^r  consideration  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  for  several  years  before  this,  and  iu  1649, 
ihey  say,  "  Vppon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  coUonies  of  the  Massachu* 
sets  ana  Plymouth,  formerly  propounded,  and  noW  again  renewed  by  the 
commissioners  pf  the  MassachusetlSj  concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or 
lately  belonging  to  Pamham  and  Saconoco^  two  Indian  sagamores  who 
had  submitted  themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  govcr- 
ment,  vppon  part  of  which  land  som  English,  (besides  the  ,8aid  Indians,) 
infihno  1643,  were  planted  and  settled.",  The  decisdon  was,  that  though 
the  said  tract  of  land  fiill  within  Plimouth  bounds,  it  should  henceforth 
belong  to  Massachusetts. 

About  1646,  we  find  the  following  recohl*  of  these  chiefs : — ^*  Pomihom 
and  Saconanoco  complaining  to  us  [the  court  of  MassJ  that  many  In- 
dians dwelling  20  miles  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  helpere  to  the 
Narragansetts  m  their  present  wars  with  unc<u,\are  come  upon  their  lands, 
and  planted  upon  the  same  against  their  wills,  they  not  being  able  of  them- 
selves to  remove  them,  and  therefore  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We 
shall  therefore  advise  them,  if  the  deputi^  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a 
messenger  to  the  sachem  of  those  intrudera  to  come  to  us  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  such  his  intention ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  offer  him  pro- 
tection upon  the  same  terms  that  Pumham  hath  it,  provided  they  satisfy 
UncM  for  any  injury  they  have  done  him^  If  he  refuse  to  come,  then  we 
would  have  our  messenger  charge  them  to  depart  from  Pamhcun  and 
Soconanieicho  their  lands,  which  also  if  they  refuse,  then  we  shall  account 
them  our  enemies.''* 

Though,  by  the  aid  of  the  English,  Pvmham  had  been  able  to  maintain 
a  kind  of  independence  for  some  yeara  afler  the  death  of  the  chief  sa- 
chem^  yet  he  was  anoong  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of  PkUip  in  his 
war.  The  English  army  marched  through  his  country^  in  their  return  fh>m 
the  attack  on  Philip  and  his  confederates  in  Narraganset,  in  December, 
1675.  At  this  time  a  small  fight  took  place  between  some  of  the  EnffUsh/ 
and  a  number  of  Punihaw?s  men,  under  a  chief  whose  name  was  Qtiar' 
mtdlhj  who  gained  some  advantage  of  the  English,  wounding  four  of 
their  men.  The  English,  however,  report  that  they  killed  five  of  the  In- 
dians, ^uaquath  himself  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  At  the  same  time 
they  burnt  PumhanCs  town,t  vvhich  contained  near  100  vHgwams.  The 
{English  were  commanded  by  Capt  PrenUct^ 

Ptmham  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fiffht  at  the  great  falls  in  the 
Connecticut^  which  took  place  19  May,  1676,  although  we  presume,  from 
the  known  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  iu  it  on  the 
side  of  the  Indians ;  being  a  man  of  vast  physical  powera  and  of  extraor- 
dinary bravery..  In  this  affair  Uie  English  acted  a  most  cowardly  part, 
having  every  advanta^  of  their  enemy,  ^ho  acquired  credit  upon  the  oc- 
casion, even  at  the  time,  from  the  historian.  The  English  came  upon 
them  before  day,  while  none  were  awake  to  ffive  the  alarm,  and,  *<  finaing 
them  secure  indeed,  yea,  all  asleep,  without  having  any  scouts  abroad,  so 
that  our  soldiera  came  and  put  their  guns  into  their  wigwams,  before  the 
Indians  were  aware  of  them,  and  made  a  great  and  notable  slaughter 
amongst  them."§    Many  in  their  fright  ran  into  the  riv^r,  and  were  hurled 

*  In  manuacr^,  among  the  pupere  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office,  Mass.  withbiitdaiei 
t  Letter  to  Londony  58.  Sd  edition.    This  author  has  his  name  BtimAom.    There  were 
naoj  instances,  at  this  time,  of  the  use  of  B  for  P. 
X  mbbardy  Nar.  67.  $  J.  Moiher,  30. 
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dowD  the  falls,*  some  of  whom,  doubtless,  were  drowned.  As  soon 
the  Eofi^lish,  who  were  led  by  Captains  Turner  and  HoUokej  had  mur- 
dered the  unresisting,  and  the  Indians  having  begun  to  rallv  to  oppose 
them,  they  fled  in  Uie  greatest  confiision,  although  they  had  **  about  an 
hundred  and  four  score"  men,t  of  whom  but  one  was  wounded  when  the 
flight  began.  This  enhances  tho  volor  of  tlie  Indians,  in  our  minds,  es- 
pecially as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr.  Afof^r's  Brief  History: — 
**  In  the  mean  while,  a  party  ot  Indians  firom  an  island,  (whose  coming 
on  shore  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the  soldiers,  before  they 
set  out  from  Hadley,were  earnestly  admonished  to  take  care  about  that 
matter,)  assaulted  our  men ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the  English,  a 
few  Indians  pursued  our  soldiers  four  or  five  miles,  who  were  in  number 
near  twice  as  many  as  the  enemy."  In  this  flight  Cant.  Turner  was 
killed,  as  he  was  crossing  Green,  River.  Holioke  exerted  himself  with 
ffreat  brave^,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Pum- 
nam  was.  We  hear  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  English  in  this  mas- 
sacre, but  this  passage  concerning  Hdiokey  which  we  are  sorry  is  so  sadly 
eclipsed,  as  appears  by  what  follows.  During  the  flffht,  some  old  persons, 
(whether  men  or  women  is  not  mentioned,)  and  children,  had  hid  them- 
selves under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Capt  Holioke  discovered  them,  and 
with  his  own  hands  put  five  of  them,  **  young  and  old,"  to  death.|  This 
English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  antagonist,  for,  by  his  sreat  exer- 
tions in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him,  of  which  he  died  in 
September  following,  *^  about  Boston/'§ 

It  would  seem  from  the  several  accounts,  that,  although  the  English 
were  sadly  distressed  in  this  fight,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repaired 
their  loss ;  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Present  State,  &c.  was  al- 
most as  much,  nay,  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  lives.'' 
He  continues,  ^  We  destroyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which 
we  think  they  can  hardly  bie  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly 
they  may  be  with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they 
had  to  mend  their  arms,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove 
many  of  them  into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two 
Cpreat  pigs  of  lead  of  theirs,  (intended  for  making  of  buUetis,)  into  the  said 
river.''! — ^As  our  men  were  returning  to  Hadley,  in  a  dan^rous  pass, 
which  tiiey  were  not  sufficiently  aware  of,  the  skulking;  Indians,  (out  of 
the  woods,)  killed,  at  one  volley,  the  said  captain,  and  eight-and-thirty  of 
his  men,  but  immediately  after  they  had  discnarged,  they  fled." 

In  relating  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumham^mr.  Hukibard  8ays,ir  ^  He 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the 
Narragansets ;  whose  courage  and  strength  was  so  great  that,  afler  he 
had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  fight,  so  as  himself  could  not  stand ; 
yet  catching  hold  of  an  Englishman  mat  by  accident  came  near  him,  had 
done  him  mischief,  if  he  Had  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his 
fellows."  This  was  on  25  July,  1676.  JPtkm^m,  with  a  few  followers, 
had  for  some  time  secreted  themselves  in  Dedham**  woods,  where  it  was 
supposed  they  were  **  almost  starved  for  veant  of  victuals."    In  this  sad 

*  We  cannot  agree  with  our  friend  Gen.  Hoytf  that  these  falls  should  be  named  Tur- 
no's  Falls,  although  we  once  thought  it  well  enough.  We  would  rather  call  them  the 
M(u$aere  FalUj  if,  indeed,  their  Indian  name  cannot  be  recovered. 

t  /.  Mather,  30.  X  Hubbard,  Nar.  88.  ^  Ibid. 

n  Many  of  the  Indians  learned  trades  of  the  English,  and  in  the  wars  turned  their 
Imowledce  to  good  account.  They  had  a  foree  in  their  fort  at  Narraganset,  and  the 
indian  blaclumith  was  killed,  when  that  was  tdien.  The  author  of  the  Present  State, 
Stc.  says,  he  was  the  only  roan  amongst  them  that  fitted  their  guns  and  arrow>beads ; 
that  among  other  houses  they  burnt  his,  demolished  his  forge,  anq  carried  away  his  took. 

T  Narrative,  100. 4to.  edition. 

**  Woolbumnomqfpogye  was  its  Indian  name,  or  a  part  of  it. 
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condition,  tiiey  were  fallen  upon  by  the  English  under  Cnpt  Hurdingf  who 
kiHed  fifteen  and  took  thiity-five  of  them  without  resistance.*  They 
found  here  considerable  plunder ;  "besides  kettles,  there  was  about  half 
a  bushel  of  wainpumpeag,  which  the  enemy  lost,  and  twelve  pounds  of 
powder,  which  the  captires  say  they  had  received  from  Albany  but 'two 
days  before."t  A  son  ofPumham  was  among  the  captives,  "a  very  likely 
youth,"  says  Hubbard^  "and  one  whose  countenance  would  have  be- 
spoke favor  for  him,  had  he  not  belonged  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an 
Indian  as  his  father  was."  It  would  seem  from  this  unfeeling  account 
that  he  was  put  to  death.  Dn  MaJUwr  says  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Bos- 
ton. From  the  same  author  we  must  add  to  the  revolting  picture  of  the 
father's  death.  "  This  Pwnhxmn  after  he  was  wounded  so  as  that  he 
could  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  dead,  made 
a  shift,  (as  the  soldiery  were  pursuing  others,)  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the 
way,  but  was  found  again,  and  when  an  Englishman  drew  near  to  him, 
though  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  a  beast,)  in  rage  and  revenge,  get 
hold  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  had  like  to  have  killed  him,  had  not  an- 
other come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out  of  the  enraged  dying 
hands  of  that  bloody  6ar6artan.''f 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  grandson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  party 
under  j9ent9on,§  "  who  was  also  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  called 

Potoky  a  Narra^aet  chief,  we  may  properly  in  the  next  place  notice. 
None  of  his  acts  m  PhUip*8  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  but  they  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  enemies,  as  his  life  atoned  for  them.  We  find  him  first 
mentioned,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity into  his  nation.  When,  in  the  beginning  of  PkUip*s  war,  the  English 
army  marched  into  the  Narmffanset  country,  to  treat  or  fight  with  that 
nation,  as  they  might  be  found  mclined,  Potok  appeared  as  the  principal 
chief.  In  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  at  that  time,  a  condition  was 
urged  by  him,  "  that  the  English  should  not  send  any  among  them  to 
preach  the  gospel  or  call  upon  them  to  pray  to  God."  But  the  English 
would  not  admit  such  an  article ;  but  if  an  article  of  this  character  had 
been  urged  on  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  whether  there  would  have  been 
any  objection  urged  by  the  Indians.  On  this  policy  of  the  English 
Roger  JVUHaTM  should  be  heard,  as,  at  this  day  even,  we  need  no  better 
commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.    It  is  contained  in  a  letter|  to  the 

fovemor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows : — "  At  my  last  departure  for 
iUgland,  I  was  importuned  by  y"  Narraganset  sachems,  and  especially 
by  ^enecunaty  to  present  their  petition  to  the  high  sachems  of  Efngland, 
that  they  might  not  be  forced  mm  their  religion ;  and,  for  not  changing 
their  religion,  be  invaded  by  war.  For  they  said  they  were  daily 
visited  with  threatenings  by  Indians,  that  came  from  about  the  Massa- 
chusetts ;  that  if  they  would  not  pray,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  war." 
And  again,  in  the  same  letter:  "Are  not  all  the  English  of  this  land, 
(generally,)  a  persecuted  people  fh)m  their  native  soil  ?  and  hath  not  the  " 
uod  of  peace  and  Father  of  mercies  made  die  natives  more  friendly  in 
this  than  our  native  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  us  ?  have  they  not  en- 
tred  leagues  of  love,  and  to  this  day  continued  peaceable  commerce  with 
us  ?  are  not  our  families  grown  up  in  peace  amongst  them  ?  Upon  which 
I  humbly  ask  how  it  can  suit  with  Christian  ingenuity,  to  take  hold  of  some 
seeming  occasions  fbr  their  destruction." 

*  MS.  Narrative  of  Rev.  T.  Cobbet.  f  MaUieHs  Brief  Hist.  43. 

t  Narrative,  ut  tupra.  > 

{Many  write  Dennucn,  but  his  own  signature,  in  my  possession,  is  as  in  the  text. 
In  MB.  daled  Providence;  6 :% :  ISM. 
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We  are  able  to  fix  the  place  of  his  remdence  in  the  vicinity  of  Point 
Judith.  Our  earliest  notice  of  him  is  in  1661.  In  this  year,  Patoky  with 
several  other  chiefs,  complained  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  that 
^  Santuel  IVUdbow^  and  others  of  his  companie,**  claimed  jurisdiction  at 
Point  Judith,  in  their  country,  and  lands  adjacent  They  came  on  and 
possessed  themselves  forcibly,  bringing  their  cattle  and  other  effects  with 
them.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  does  not  appear.  '  About  die 
close  ofPhilip^s  war,  Potok  came  voluntarily  to  Rhode  Island,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  making  friends  again  with  his  enemies;  but  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where,  after  answering  ml  their  inquiries,  he  was  put  to  deatbi 
without  ceremony. 

In  the  account  carried  to  London  by  Capt.  Jlfore,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  this  notice  of  Potok: — "There  is  one  Potu^  a  mischievous 
Engine,  and  a  Counsellour,  taken  formerly,  said  to  be  in  Goal  at  Rhode- 
Island,  is  now  sent  to  Boston,  and  there  shot  to  death.'* 

In  the  detail  of  the  great  Narraganset  expedition  of  1675,  we  have 
omitted  to  notice  a  by  no  means  unimportant  Indian  captain. 

Stone-ioaU-john,  Stone-layer-jiohn,  and  sometimes  sunply  Stone-waUf 
were  names  by  which  his  English  friends  knew  him,  and  we  have  not 
discovered  what  was  his  Indian  name.  One  writer  of  his  time  observes 
that  he  was  called  the  Stone4oafer^  "  for  that,  being  an  active,  ingenious 
fellow,^  he  had  learned  the  mason's  trade,  and  was  of  great  use  to  the 
Indians  in  building  their  forts,  &c.''  Hence  we  may  hazard  but  little  in 
the  conjecture  that  he  was  the  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great 
Narraganset  fort,  which  has  been  described  in  the  life  of  Philip.  .  Al- 
though but  little  is  known  of  him,  he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tiDjguished  Narraganset  captains. 

The  first  notice  of  Stone^layer-jokrif  which  we  now  remernber,  is  con-, 
taine^  in  a  letter. of  Capt.  Oliver J(  which  he. wrote  while  on  his  march 
with  the  English  arn^y  to  attack  the  fort,  which  we  have  just  mention- 
ed. He  says,  "  Dec.  15  ca^me  inj  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of 
peace,  and  was  dismissed  with  [thisj  errand  :  That  we  might  speak  with 
sachemS.  That  evening,  he  not  being  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his 
company,  that  lay  hid  biehind  a  hill  of  our  quarters,  killed  two  Salem 
men,  and  wounded  a  third  within  a  mile  of  us,  diat  he  is  dead.  And  at  a 
house  three  mile  off,  where  I  had  ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.  In- 
stantly Capt.  Mosdy,  myself  and  Capt  Gardner  were  sent  to  fotch  in 
Major  Apoldon^s  company,  that  kept  three  miles  and  a  half  off,  and  com- 
ing, they  lay  behind  a  stone  wall,  and  fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  gan-ison, 
we  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one  of  the  Salem  men,  and  bad  his  cap.** 
Mr.  Huhbard  says,  "  A  fow  desperate  Indians^  creeping  under  a  stone- wall, 
fired  twenty  or  thirty  ffuns  at  Mosdy  in  particular,  a  commander  well 
known  amongst  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  company  running  down  upon 
them,  killed  one  of  them  and  scattered  the  rest."  Thus  did  the  scouts 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  under  such  captains  as  the  Stone- 
Uwer,  annoy  the  English  in  their  march  into  their  country.  Immediately 
K&er  these  skirmishes,  "they  burnt  Jerry  BvWs  house,  and  killed  seventeen 
[persons.]  Dec*  16,  came  that  news.  Dec.  17,  came  news  that  Con- 
necticut forces  were  at  Petaquamscut ;  killed  four  Indians  and  took  six 
prisoners.  That  day  we  sold  Capt.  Davenport  47  Indians,  young  and  old, 
tor  £80  in  money.^'l 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  devastations  which  ha4  been  perpe- 
trated the  previous  season,  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  that  he  had  no 

*  MS.  documents. 

t  hi  nutmueript.    See  an  account  of  it  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Philip. 

i  Capt.  OHoer'i  MS.  letter.       ' 
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smal]  agency  In  *  the  sacking  of  Providence,'^  and  Rehoboth  also,  with- 
out doupt  In  the  former  aU>ut  90  liousesf  were  burned,  and  in  the  latter 
place  ''near  upon  40"  houses  and  90  bams. 

Slone-wall-john  was  doubtless  one  who  conversed  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
WUHams  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  con- 
versation is  related  by  our  anonvmous  author,  already  cited,  in  these 
words :— ^  But  indeed  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Sea- 
conick  and  Providence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  at 
tributed  to  any  compassion  or  good  nature  of  the  Indians,  fwhose  very 
mercies  ore  inhumane  cruelties,)  but,  [the  author  soon  contradicts  himself 
as  will  be  seen,]  next  to  God's  providence,  to  their  own  prudence  in 
avoiding  their  fury,  when  they  found  themselves  too  weak,  and  unable  to 
rosist  it,  by  a  timely  flight  into  Rhode  Island,  which  now  became  the 
common  Zoar,  or  place  of  refuge  for  the  distressed ;  yet  some  remained 
till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  stud  towns;  as  in  particular  Mr.  WiUUuM 
at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  the  chief  Indians  that  came  to 
fire  that  town,  discoursed  with  them  a  considerable  time,  who  pretended, 
their  greatest  quarrel  was  against  Plimouth ;  and  as  for  what  they  at- 
tempted against  the  other  colonies,  they  were  constrained  to  it,  by  the 
spoil  that  was  done  them  at  Narraganset.|  They  told  him,  that  when 
Captain  Pierce  engaged  them  near  Mr.  Blacka!tont%  they  were  bound  for 
Plimouth.  They  gloried  much  in  their  success,  promising  themselves 
the  conquest  or  the  whole  country,  and  rooting  out  of  idl  the  English. 
Mr.  Williams  reproved  their  confidence,  minded  them  of  their  crueltieB, 
and  told  them,  that  the  Bay,  viz.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  10,000  men ; 
and,  if  they  should  destroy  all  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  our 
king  would  send  as  many  everv  year  from  Old  Enffland^  rather  than  they 
should  share  the  country .§  They  answered  proudiv}  that  they  should  be 
ready  for  them,  or  to  that  effect,  but  told  Mr.  WiUtams  that  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  had  been  kind  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  virould 
not  hurt  him." 

This  agrees  well  with  Mr.  Hutbard^s  account  of  the  carriage  of  John  at 
the  time  he  went  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  dready  men- 
tioned. His  words  are,  **  vet  could  the  messenger,  [JoAn,]  hardly  forbear 
threateninff,  vaporing  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  adding,  withaJ,  that 
the  English  durst  not  fight  them." 

We  have  now  to  close  the  career  of  this  Indian  captain,  for  which  it 
requires  but  a  word,  as  he  was  killed  on  the  2  July,  1676,  at  the  same 
time  the  old  squaw-sachem  Quaie^ften  and  most  of  her  people  were  fallen 
upon  by  Major  Thkoty  as  we  have  related  in  a  former  ctiapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  John,  but  when  they  were  any  ways 
conspicuous,  some  distinguishing  prefix  or  affix  was  generally  added,  as 
we  have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chapters.  We  have 
already  given  the  life  of  one  Sagamore-jokn,  but  another  of  that  name,  still 
more  conspicuous,  (for  his  treacheiy  to  his  own  nation,)  here  presents 
himself.  This  Sagamorejohn  was  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  On  the  27th  of^July,  1676,  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the 
hopelessness  of  his  cause,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Eng^iirii.    They  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with 

*  PruaU  StatCf  Ice  12. 

t  The  building  containing  the  records  of  R.  I.  was  consumed  at  this  time,  and  part  of 
its  contents.  Some  of  them  were  saved  by  bein^  thrown  out  of  a  window  into  some 
water.  They  bear  to  this  time  the  marks  of  their  imnieffsioa.^-Oral  inlbrmalioii  of  iV. 
R,  £ttcp2es.  Esq.  of  Providence. 

t  And  who  could  ask  for  a  better  reasonf 

\  This  was  rather  gasconading  for  so  reverend  a  man  t  Had  he  lived  vote  the  rev« 
ohitisnary  war,  he  would  hardly  have  muami  so,  whatever  he  might  have  ~^*^ 
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about  180  others.  And^  that  he  nught  have  a  fltronger  olaim  on  tiieir 
clemency,  he  seized  MixtoonaSf  and  his  son,  againflit  whom  he  knew  the 
English  to  be  greatly  enraged,  and  delivered  Uieni  up  at  the  same  time. 
On  deathVi  being  immediatelv  assigned  as  the  lot  of  Matoonas^  Sagamore 
John  requested  that  he  might  execute  him  with  his  own  hands.  To 
render  still  more  horrid  this  story  of  blood,  his  request  was  granted ;  and 
he  took  Maioonas  into  the  common,  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  there  *^shot 
him  to  death."  To  the  above  Dr.  Mather  adds,*  ^Thus  did  the  Lord, 
retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood  which  he  had  -shed ;  as  he  had 
Hone,  so  God  requited  him." 

Although'much  had  been  alleged  against  John,  before  he  came  in,  af- 
terwards the  most  fi&vorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  eonduct 
Mr.  Hubbard  says,  he  **  affirmed  that  he  had  never  intended  any  mischiefs 
to  the  English  at  firookfield,  the  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seeips 
his  place  wbb,)  but  that  PkUw^  coming  over  night  amongst  them,  he  was 
forced,  for  fear  of  his  own  life,  to  join  with  them  a^nst  the  Engli8h."t 

Matoonas  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chief.  A  son  of  liis  was  said  to  have 
murdered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  ^traveling  (dons  the  road," 
which  Mr.  Hvihard  says  was  **  out  of  mere  malice  and  spite,"  because  he 
was  **  vexed  in  his  mind  that  the  design  acainst  the  English,  intended  to 
begin  in  that  year,  did  hot  take  place."  This  son  of  Maiomuu  was 
hanged,  and  afterwards  beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where 
it  was  to  be  seen  ^bout  six  years  after.  The  name  of  the  murdered 
Englishman  was  jSaehary  Snith,  a  young  man,  who,  as  he  was  passinff 
through  Dedham,  in  the  month  of  April,  put  up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Caleb 
CkurcL  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was  gone,  the  next  morning,  three 
Indians  passed  the  same  way;  who,  as  they  passed  by  Churches  house, 
behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  They  haa  been  en^loyed  as  labor- 
en  in  Dorchester,  and  said  they  belonged  to  PhUw;  they  left  their 
masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  me  murdered  man 
was  soon  after  fbuna  near  the  saw-mill  in  Demiam,  and  these  Indiana 
were  apprehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above.! 

Mr.  Hubbard  supposes  that  the 'father,  ^'an  old  malicious  villain,^  bore 
"^an  old  grudge  against  them,"  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son. 
And  the  first  mischief  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colonv  was 
charged  to  him ;  which  was  the  killing  of  four  or  ftve  persons  at  Jnmdon^ 
«town  upon  Pawtucket  River;  and,  says  /.  Maihar,  "had  we  amended 
•our  ways,  as  we  should  have  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  pre- 
vented."§ 

When  old  MaUHnua  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Massachusetts, 
he  *<  confessed  tliat  he  had  rightly  deserved  death,  and  could  expect  no 
other."  *^  He  had  often  seemed  to  favor  the  praying  Indians,  and,  the 
Christian  reli^^on,  but,  like  Simm  Magua^  bv  his  af^r  practice,  discovered 
quickly  that  he  had  no  part  nor  portion  in  that  matter.") 
•  The  following  horrible  circumstance,  according  to  an  anonymous 
author,ir  took  place  at  the  execution  ofMcioonas : — '^  The  executioners,  (for 
diere  were  many,)  ftung  one  epd,  [of  a  rope  about  his  neck,  by  which  they 
led  him,]  over  a  posL  and  so  hoisted  him  up  like  a  dog,  tnree  or  four 
times,  he  being  yet  half  alive  and  half  dead ;  then  came  an  Ihdian,  a 
iHend  of  his,  and  with  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  his  breast  to  his  heaot, 
and  sudLed  out  his  heart-blood:  being  asked  his  reason  therefor,  his 

•  Brief  History  of  the  War,  4S.  t  Narrative,  101. 44o  edition. 

t  Manuscript  documents,  in  tiie  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

4  Brief  Hist.  5.  )  H^bard,  101. 

T  Of  the  Letter  to  London,  27,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Indian  ejw* 

eriiffd ;  bat  hit  account  eyideallv  relates  to  Maioomu. 
'  7# 
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alls  wet*, '  Umh^  nmk  no,  nit  ahmgtt  m  I  was  hejbi/*e.    Mt  he  86  Hrong  B» 
me  and  he  <oo,  he  he  ter  strong  manjbre  ke  dieJ*  ** 

.'  Tile  aftthor  from  witom  we  have  made  this  extract  is  rather  more  of  a 
8(W«^e  than  any  one  we  have  met  with.  Upon  die  above  monstrous  act 
he  has  this  comment:  ^'Thus  with  the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of 
oiie  poor  heathen,  was  the  peopte^  rage  laid,  in  some  measure  ;'^  fW>m 
which  the  reader  will  naturally  infer  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  great 
thirst  fiir  blood  amongst  the  English,  which,  it  is  too  evident,  was  actuidfy^ 
ike  cose. 

Our  readers  must  ere  this  have  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
feeling  towards  th^  Indiahs,  and  consequently  towards  all  those  who 
ventured  to  raise  dteir  voice  in  commintation  of  severity  towards  them. 
At  the  time  the  eieiten,  Indians  were  tried  for  their  lives,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  shaH  soon  have  occasion  to  relate,  Mr.  Gookin  and  Mr.  EHot^ 
by  ^ingMlar  perseverance,  succeeded  in  clearing  the  most  of  them.  The 
rage  of  the  people  was  no  hmger  confined  to  the  rabble,  as  vnH  be  seen 
bv  the  fbllo wing  passage  from  our  anonymous  author : — ^''But  fbr  Captain 
Giigginsj  why  such  a  wise  council  as  they  should  be  so  overborne  by 
him,  qmnot  be  judged  otherwise  than  because  of  his  daily  troubling  them 
with  his  impertinences,  and  muhitudinous  speeches ;  hisomuch,  that  it 
was  told  him  on  the  bench  by  a  vetr  worthy  person.  Captain  Oliver,  there 
present,  lliat  he  ought  rather  to  be  con^ned  among  his  Indians,  ^an 
16  sit  on  the  bench.  His  taking  the  Inclians'  part  so  much  hath  made 
him  a  by- word  both  among  men  and  boys.*^ 

While  Matoonas  belonged  to  the  Christian  Iridian^,  h\$  residience  vnu^ 
at  Pakachoog.  Here  he  was  m9de  constable  of  the  town.f  On  joinmg 
in  the  war,  he  led  parties  which  committed  several  depredations.  He 
joined  the  main  body  of  the  Nipmuks  in  the  winter  of  1^75,  when  J€mes 
^uanapohU  was  amonff  them  as  a  spy,  who  saw  him  arrive  there  with  a 
train  of  followers,  and  take  the  lead  in  the  war  dances.^    Doubtless 

Smnapohifs  evidence  drew  fohh  the  confessions  which  he  made,  and 
ded  to  the  severhy  exercised  at  his  execution. 
We  have  yet  to  nodce  a  distinguished  Nipmuk  sachem,  caUed 
Jitonoco  by  his  country  men,,  but  by  the  En^h,  generally.  One-eyed- 
John ;  as  though  deficient  in  the  organs  of  vision,  which  probably  was 
the  case.  He  was,  says  an  early  writer,  "  a  notable  fettow,**  who,  when 
PhUip'*8  war  began,  lived  near  Lancaster,  and  consequently  was  aoquaihted 
with  every  part  of  the  town,  which  knowledge  he  improved  to  his  advan- 
tage, on  two  occasions,  in  that  war.  On  Sunday,  22  August,  1675,  a 
man^  his  wife  and  two  children  were  k31ed  at  that  place.§  At  this  time 
the  Hassanamesit  praying  Indians  were  placed  at  Marlnorough  by  au- 
thority. No  sooner  was  it  known  that  a  murder  was  committed  at  Lao,- 
caster,  than  not  a  fbw  were  wanting  to  charge  it  upon  the  Hossanamesits. 
Captain  Mosely,  who  it  seems  was  in  the  neighborhood,  sent  to  th^eir 
quarters,  and  round  ''much  suspicion  against  eleven  of  them,  fbr  sinking 
and  dancing,  and  having  bullets  and  shigs,  and  ihuchpowder  hid  in  uieir 
baskets."  For  this  o^^«,  these  eleven  were  sent  to  Boston,  on  suspicion, 
and  there  tried.  **  But  upon  trial,  the  said  prisoners  were  all  ox  them 
acquitted  ih>m  the  fact,  and  were  either  released^  or  else  were,  widv 
others  of  that  fort,  sent  fbr  better  security,  and  fbr  preventitigihture  trou- 
ble in  the  like  kind,  to  some  of  the  islands  below  Tloeton,  towards  Nan- 

•  letter  to  London,  26.      '  t  Shaibtelfs  Hi^t.  Cooeord,  31. 

i  1  Ccl.  Mat:  Hitt,  8oe,  vi.  206. 

ff,  The  a)iM>ve  is  Mr.  Hubbard* t  8GC<ra«t,  A^.  Wtflti^df  in  hi^.  Qxeellent  history  of  L|to- 
cagter,  rives  us  the  names  of  six,  anq.  sa^s  eig^bt  wer.Q  ^<ed  Bot  in  his  enu0ii«ratiQft.l 
eooBt  mne;  and  GooAm  says  seven. 
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lMk«t.^  FMMb  wa9  ibe  miinber  Ibrooght  down  to  BottDn^  but  clcnidft  «v 
twelve  only  wen  sUBpeeted  of  the  ulleged  offence.  The  others,  wmmg 
wlMNfifi  weire  .tfiram  ^em  end  Aha  Choo^  were  taken  along  and  inipri»» 
owed,  lor  no  other  reason  but  then*  being  aecidentaUy,  at  that  time,  sit 
Marlborougb,  or  the  erime  of  being  Indians.  It  appears  some  droe  hai 
olapsed  after  the  murder  was  eemmitted,  before  thc^  were  sent  down  for 
trial,  or  more  probably  the?  were  sufTered  to  return  home  before  being 
sent  to  Deer  Island.  fV>r  Epkrmm  Turner  and  WUUam  Kitd  were  noi 
sent  vp  to  find  out  where  **mey  ait  were,*  and  what  answers  they  ooiiUI 
get^  from  tliose  they  should  meet,  untfl  the  bef^nning  of  October;  at 
whiob  time  these  eleven  Indiana  were  scattered  in  various  directions,  about 
thw  daily  callings.  And  all  the  information  Turner  and  Kent  handed 
into  court  was,  that  they  were  thus  ^persed.  Weban  and  Mr.  «Mft 
WatBOHy  who  had  been  appointed  to  reside  among  those  Indians,  were 
tbeon^  persons  questioned.  What  steps  the  court  took  upon  this  iiH 
formation,  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  thw  time  smit- 1» 
Deer  Island. 

The  names  of  these  19  Ihdtens,  eoncemmg  whom  more  partioular 
inquiiT  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  benevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought 
^ould  be  given ;  especially  as  ihty  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserved. 
TheyfoMow.'— 

(Hd-jetharo  and  two  sons,  (Peter  probably  being  one,)  a  sauaw^  (nanw 
not  mentioned,)  JetmtS'-iht'ffmUr^  Jame^  Acemp&n^  DanUi  Mwmp^^  Mm 
CquaeqtUKandf  JtAn  Jlsquenetf  Gtmrgt  Mneeqtteeewii,  Thomaa  Jfasnixoil- 
qm^  and  Joseph  ffatapacown. 

After  a  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  innocent  Indians,  DavH  the 
main  witness  against  them,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  aeolisetf 
them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  prisoner  was  brouffht  in,  who  testified  that 
he  knew  One-eyed-Jokn  bad  committed  the  muroer  at  Lancaster,  and  a 
short  time  after  another  was  tricen,  who  confirmed  his  testimony. 

These  Indians  brought  all  these  troubles  upon  themselves  Inr  reason  of 
their  attachment  to  the  En^ish.  It  was  in  their  service  that  mey  discov- 
ered and  captured  Andrew^  a  brether  of  Bamd^  who^  on  being  delivered 
to  the  soldiery,  was  shot  by  them  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore, 
when  the  Lancaster  murder  happened,  Captain  JHa^e^,  havnig  already 
sundry  char^  against  David^  held  an  mqulsition  upon  nim  to  make  him 
confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster  aflkir.  The  method  taken  to  make  him 
confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desire  of  his  inquisitors,)  was  this :  they  bound 
him  to  a  tree,  ana  levelled  guns  at  his  breast  In  this  situation,  to  avert 
immediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  revenged  for  the  death  of  his  brother, 
he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indians  before  named.  The  result  wa 
have  before  stated.  For  thus  fhlsely  accusing  his  cottntrymen,  and  shoot- 
ing at  a  bov  who  was  looking  after  sheep  at  Marlborough,  David  was 
condemnecf  to  slavery,  and  accordingly  sold. 

James  ^companet  was  conspicuous  at  the  trial,  as  onQ  of  the  eleven,  and 
**  pleaded,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  rest,  that  what  Dasridwi  agaitist 
them,  was  to  save  his  own  life  when  bound  to  the  tree,^  &c.  ^onftmetj 
says  Mr.  GooHri^  ^  was  a  very  understanding  fellow.** 

Notwithstanding  the  two  prisoners,  taken  at  different  times,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  avow^  that  Mmoco  led  the  party  that  did  the  mischiefv'  yet 
one*  of  the  eUven^  whom  Mr.  Gookin  calls  Joseph  Spoontmlj  was,  by  a 
new  jury,  found  gmlty,  and  sold  mto  foreign  slavery.  Tiis  Indian  name 
was  ^oUapocotom 

Andrew's  bistoiy  is  m  foDows:  h&  bad  been  gone  foe  som^  timiQi  befom 
llie  war,  on  a  hnntnig vnyago  tsswaids  ilMiliiKft;  sttd  uk  hmmmm  homfh 


•  GookMi  M8,  HUi.  PrayMg  Ptiimt, 
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wud,  he  fell  in  imtmfPhSip^s  men  «bout  QttalMOgi  Thai  was  about  m 
BKUith  before  the  afiaur-  at  Lancaster.  The  reason  he  staid  amoDg  the 
hofltiie  Indians  is  veiy  obvious  t  he  was  alraid  to  Tentura  into  the  vicinilY 
of  the  whites,  lest  they  should  ti^eat  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  his  111 
Ibrtune  &11  out,  he  was  found  in  the  woods,  by  his  countrymen  of  Marl- 
borough, who  conducted  him  to  the  English,  by  whom  he  was  shot,  as 
we  have  just  related.  The  4>fficer  who  presided  over  and  directed  this, 
i^&ir,  would)  no  doubt,  at  any  other  time,  have  received  a  reward  pro- 
portionate to  the  malignity  of  the  offence.  But  in  this  horrid  storm  of 
war,  many  were  suffered  to  transgress  the  laws  with  impunity. 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  concerning  Monoca,  When  QmmcpoUl 
was  out  as  a  spy,  Monaco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  former 
acquaintance,  not  knowing  his  character.  They  had  served  together  in 
their  wars  against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb,  167^  about  600  Indians 
Ml  upon  Lancaster,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants 
into  captivity.  Among  diem  was  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  RotdandiOn, 
Mrs.  Rowktndaon,  after  her  redemption,  published  an  amusing  account  of 
the  afiiur.  Monoeoy  or  One-^ofedjohnt  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of 
this  tragedy.  On  13  March  foUowing,  Groton  was  surprised.  In  this 
a&ir,  too,  Mn  Monoco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  word  we  set  him 
down  as  the  destroyer  of  Medfield,  Afler  he  had  burned  Groton,  except 
one  ^EUTison  house,  he  called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  would 
bipim  in  Rueceflsion  Chelmsford,  Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charles- 
town,  Roxbury  and  Boston.  He  boasted  milch  of  the  men  at  his  com- 
mand; said  he  had  480  warriors;  and  added — <*  ff^hat  me  mil  me  doJ* 
The  report  of  this  very  much  enraged  the  English,  and  occasioned  his 
being  entitled  a  **  bragadocio"  by  the  historian.  At  the  close  of  PhUi^M 
war,  with  others,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Major  Waldron  at  Cochecho ;  or, 
having  come  in  there,  pt  the  request  of  Ptttr^dhro,  to  make  peace,  was 
seiEed  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  in  the  laiiffuage  of  Mr.  Huhbcurd^  he, 
^with  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself  Sagamart'Sam^  Old-Jdhro^ 
and  the  sachem  of  Quabaog,  [Mautamp*]^  were  taken  by  the  English^ 
and  was  seen,  (not  long  before  me  writing  of  this,)  marching  towanfo  the 
gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  be  threatened  to  bum  at  his 
pleasure,)  with  a  baiter  about  bis  neck,  with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the 
town^s  end,  Sept.  26,  in  this  present  year,  1676.^ 

It  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  Indians,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  that 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  had  married  Juonoco.  *^  But,**  the  author  of  the  Present 
State,  &rC  says,  **  it  was  soon  contradicted,"  and,  *^  that  she  appeared 
and  behaved  herself  amongst  them  with  so  much  coumeB  and  majestic 
gravity,  that  none  durst  offer  any  violence  to  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  (in 
their  rude  manner,)  seemed  to  snow  her  nest  respect.*' , 

In  the  above  Quotation  from  Mr.  HuSbard,  we  have  shown  at  what 
time  several  of  the  Nipmuk  chie&  were  put  to  death  beside  Monoco* 
Oldrjdhro  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  different  character.  Ilis 
Indian  name  was  Tcmiamou».  He  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Mass.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1674,  he 
was  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  living  at  Weshakim,  since 
Steriing,  but  his  stay  there  was  shortf  He  and  his  family,  (of  about  12 
persons,)  were  among  those  ordered  to  Deer  Island,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  the  next  yw.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Nobscut  Hill,  near 
Sudbury.     His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  indignity  offered  by  those 

*  The  same,  probably,  called  MatUnoamfptf  who,  iii  1666,  witnessed  the  sale  ot 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  deeoed  at  thai  time  by  a  chief  named  Skattooekfim.  Mandamp 
clwned  an  interest  u  said  lands,  and  reeeived  pait  of  the  pa j^-*-R«r.  Mr.  Foo^m  Hut* 
BrooHeUL 

t  Hr.  ShaUuei^t  Hist  Coaeerd,  90. 
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English  who  were  sent  to  conduct  the  prayiDff  Indians  to  Boston,  «nd  in 
the  night  he  escaped,  with  all  his  fiunily,  into liis  native  wilds.  His  son 
PeUr  bad  been  so  lonff  under  the  instruction  of  the  English,  that  he  had 
become  almost  one  of  them.  He  deserted  his  &ther's  cause,  and  ynm  the 
means  of  bis  being  executed  with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  alreadj 
mentioned*  This  occasioned  Dr.  L  Mather  to  say  of  bin),  '^That  alx»u- 
nable  Indian,  PeUr-jeUaro,  betraved  hu  own  father^  and  other  Indians  of 
his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death."  It  seems  he  had  been  employed 
by  the  Ekiglish  for  this  purpose. 

Sagamort'Sam^  sachem  of  Nashua,  was  a  participant  in  the  suffering  of 
those  just  named.  He  was  one  of  those  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  Feb. 
1676.  His  Indian  name  was  at  one  time  Skoakanm,  but  in  PJalip'a  war 
it  appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Uskatuhgun ;  at  least,  if  he  be  the 
same,  it  was  so  subscribed  by  Pder^eOiroy  when  the  letter  was  sent  by 
the  Indians  to  the  English  about  the  exchange  of  Mis.  BmoUrndBon  and 
others,  as  will  be  found  in  the  life  oiJ^efomi,  Sho^umm  was  successor 
to  Matthew,  who  succeeded  Sholan.  This  last-mentioned  sachem  is  prob^ 
ably  referred  to  by  the  author  ouoted  in  Mr.  T%orouigiHMr«  curious  nook. 
In  the  summer  of  1653,  Rey.  John  EUot  intended  to  visit  the  Nashuas, 
in  his  evangelical  capacity,  but  understanding  there  was  war  in  that 
direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  journey  for  a  time.  The 
sachem  of  Nashua  hearing  of  Mr.  Enofa  intention,  "  took  20  men,  armed 
ailer  their  manner,'*  as  his  guard,  with  many  othen,  and  conducted  him 
to  bis  country.  And  my  author  adds,  **this  was  a  long  journey  into  the 
wilderness  of  60  miles:  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he  was 
not  di^  three  or  four  days  together,  night  nor  day.^f  One  of  the  Indians  at 
this  time  asked  Mr.  J»tbi  why  those  who  prayed  to  God  among  the 
£ngliBb  loved  the  Indians  that  prayed  to  God  "more  than  their  own 
brethren."  The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and 
waved  the  subject  by  several  scriptural  quotations. 

We  may  be  incorroct  in  the  suppoation  that  the  sachem  who  con- 
ducted Mr.  Eliot  on  this  occanon  was  ShoUtUi  as  perhaps  Paaaaamawag 
would  suit  the  thne  as  well. 

Anther  great  and  benevolent  chief  it  would  be  proper  to  notice  in 
this  plice,  whose  name  was  AahpeUm ;  but  as  he  comes  to  our  notice  afler 
Phihp^s  war,  we  shall  notice  him  in  another  chapter. 

*  In  1647.  three  Indians  were  killed  between  Qinbaor  and  Springfield,  by  odier 
Indians.  Tne  next  year,  five  others  were  killed  about  midway  between  Quabaog  and 
Lanmster.— iywrfftny^#  Journal,  {Saoag^t  ed.)  Such  instances  were  common  among 
Ihe  Indians. 

t  Sure  Amments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America.— -By  T%onuit 
J^orowgooOf  4io,  London,  IGfift.  Sir  Reger  VE»trm»gt  answered  this  book  by  another 
entitled,  Tns  Amsricass  ho  Jews. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Frimdly  hdiaiw — Caftajn  Amos — Punues  Taioson  and  Penachaeon — ' 
Escapes  the  slavghier  at  Pawtuchei — Commands  a  company  in  ike  eastern 
uwr— Captain  Liqhtfoot — His  services  in  PkUip^s  tiwr^M  the  eastern 
war — ^Kattenanit — fiw  services — Quannapohit — His  importmd  ser- 
vices as  a  spy — ^Mautamf— Jkfonoco — Nepamet — Empioytd  to  treat  wUk 
ike  enem^^Brings  letters  from  them-^Ijffects  an  exckange  i^  prisoners — 
Peter  Conwat — ^Peter  Ephraim. 

•Amos,  commonly  cnUed  Captain.  Amos^  yiss  a  Wampanoag,  whose 
residence  was  about  Cape  Cod..  We  havQ  no  notice  of  him  untu  PhUip*s 
war,  at  which,  time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English. 
Afler  the  Plimouth  people  had  found  that  Tatoson  was  concerned  in  the 
destruction  of  CtarKs  gaixison,  they  sought  for  some  friendly  Indians 
who  would  underteke  to  :  deliver  him  and  his  abettors  into  their 
hands.  Captain  Amos  tendered  his  sendees,  and  was  duly  eommissioned 
to  prosecute'  the  entra^rise,  and  to  taka  into  that  service  any  of  his  friends.^ 
Meantime,  Taioson  hfuifled  to.  Elizabeth  Island,  in  company  with  Pena" 
ekason,  another  diief  who  was  also  to  be  taken  if  he  could  be  found. 
This  Penackason  was  probably  TaU^ofis  brother's  son,  sometimes  called. 
Toxny  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the  destroying  of  ClarVs  garrison^ 
Yet  the  wily  chiefe  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Captain  Amos,  by  flying  from 
that  region  into  the  Nipmuks^  country,  where  Uiey  joined  Philiv, 

To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  that  in  case  they  captured  and 
brought  in  either  Taioson  or  Penachasim^  **  they  may  en)ect  fen:  their 
rew8?d,  for  each  of  them  fi>ur  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  lor  every  other 
Indian  that  shall  prove  merchantable.^ 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastrophe  of  > 
Captain  Peirse  and  his  men  at  Pawtueket.  Captain  Anos  escaped  that 
dreadful  slau^ter.  H^  fought  there  vrith  20  or  his  warriors^  and  when 
Captain  Peirse  was  shot  down  by  a  ball,  which  wounded  him  In  the* 
diigh,  he  stood  by  his  side,  and  defended  him  as  long  as  there  was  i^ 
gleam  of  hope.  At  length,  seeing  neariy  all  his  friends  slain,  by  great 
presence  of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  following  subtle  stratagem  :-^ 

Mmuntenoo's  warriors  had  blackened  their  feces,  which  Captain  Amos 
had  observed,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own 
unobserved  by  them.  *  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dexterous 
manoBUver,  to  pass  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  these 
means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  .^iTio^V  other  acts  in  this  war,  if  any,  we  have  not 
learned ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689.  In  that  year,  he 
went  with  Col.  Ckurch  against  the  eastern  Indians  and  French,  in  which 
expedition  he  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Ckureh  arrived 
vrith  his  forces  in  Sept  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  and,  having  landed  se- 
credy  under  cover  of^the  night,  surprised,  on  the  following  morning,  about 
four  hundred  Indians,  who  had  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Although  the 
Indians  did  not  receive  much  dama^,  yet,  Gov.  SuUwan  says,*  the  whole 
eastern  country  was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  this  expedition.  In 
the  fight  at  Casco,  eight  of  the  English  were  killed  and  many  wounded. 
Two  of  Captain  Ams^s  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Sam  Moses^ 
another  friendly  Indian,  was  killed.    There  was  another  Indian  com- 

•  Hist.  DUtriet  of  Jfatne,  lOSL 
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pany  in.  this  expedition,  commanded  by  Captain  Danidj  out  of  which  one 
man  was  killed,  who  was  of  Yarmouth  on  Qape  Cod.* 

Lighifbot,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  in  PhUip*8  war« 
was  also  in  the  service  under  Chwch  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  ezpeditioi^ 
on  more  than  one  account  One  circumstance  we  will  name,  as  it  well 
nigh  proved  the  ruin  of  the  undertaking.  When^  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, afler  the  arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attack  was  begun,  it  was,  to  the  in- 
expressible surprise  of  the  English,  found,  that  the  bullets  were  much 
lai^r  than  the  calibre  of  their,  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinaty  and 
unaccountable  occurrence,  anil  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewherck 
In  this  wretched  dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  begun.  Church  set 
some  at  work  making  the  bqllets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  v«ras  able 
to  continue  the  fight.  It  being  high  water  at  the  time,  an  estuary  sepa- 
rated the  battle-ground  from  the  town.  The  buUete  were  to  be  carried  to 
the  army  engaged,  in  buckete,  afler  being  hammered.  When  the  firsi 
recruit  of  slugs  was  made  up.  Col,  Church  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge, 
and,  not  caring  to  venture  hunself  to  wade  across,  called  to  those  on  &e 
other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  over  to  the  army.  None  appeared 
but  LightfooL  This  Indian  dexterously  repassed  the  estuary,  with  a  quan-s 
tity  of  powder  upon  bis  head,  and  a  ^  kettle^  of  bullets  in  each  hand,  and 
thus  the  light  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to  flight.  In  PhUip^s 
war,  LigJUfooVa  exploits  were  doubtless  very  numerous,  but  few  of  them 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  fi^it  for  the  English,  at 
Awdahonks^s  great  dance  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  already  mentioned.  When 
IMe-tyes  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676^  Lightfoot  was  sent  with  him  to 
what  is  now  called  Palmer's  Idand,  near  the  mouth  of  Cushnet  River, 
where  he  held  him  in  guard,  until  he  could  be  safely  conducted  to  Pli- 
month.  About  the  time  Akkompoin  was  killed,  and  PhUvo^a  wife  and 
son  were  taken,  Church  gave  him  a  captain's  commission,  after  which  he 
made  several  successful  expeditions. — ^We  now  pass  to  characters  hi^erto 
fess  known,  though,  perhaps,  of  more  interest. , 

Very  little  was  knov^n  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  friend- 
ly Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  have  by  no  means  been  over« 
looked,  until  the  discovery  of  Mr.  GooJMs  manuscript  history  of  th« 
'praying  Indians,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  often  referred 
already.  We  shall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapi- 
ter to  their  history. 

Job  Kattenanit  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Chrii^aii 
Indian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Natick,  but  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunkog,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to  Hassanamesit.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  there  in  the  beginning  of 
Pkilip*s  war,  when  that  chiers  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with 
the  mtention  of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  prisoners.  Job 
made  his  escape  from  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  English  at 
Mendon.  He  had  stiU  three  children  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  he  was 
wUling  to  run  any  venture  to  release  then).  He  therefore  applied  for 
and  obtained  a  pass,  assuring  him  safety,  provided  that,  in  his  return^  he 
dbould  &11  into  the  hands  of  tlie  English  scouts.  Besides  liberating  his 
children,  considerable  hopes  were  entertained,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  furnish  information  of  the  enemy.  It  unfortunately  happened,  that, 
before  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  he  fell  in  with  some  English  soldiers, 
who  treated  him  as  n  prisoner,  and  an  enemy,  even  taking  from  him  his 
clothes  and  ffun,  s'^ni'-nc  him  to  the  governor  at  Boston ;  "  who,  more  to 
satisfy  the  Clamor^  > '"  Vie  people  than  for  any  offence  committed,"  as- 
sigoed  him  to  the  coni.non  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedingly ;  himself 

*  MS.  letter  of  Capi.  Bauet  of  the  expedition. 
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and  many  others  being  crowded  into  a  narrow  and  filthy  place.  Aftet 
about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Deer  Island.  The  clamors 
of  the  people  were  indeed  high  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Major 
GoMn,  who  gave  him  the  pass,  as  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
Intelligence. 

After  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  Enelish  were  very 
anxious  to  gain  infbrmation  relative  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and 
accordingly  mstructed  Major  Crookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some 
friendly  Indian  spies ;  who,  after  considei;^b]e  negotiation  among  those 
at  Deer  Island,  engaged  Job  again,  and  James  QwmnemokU^  alias  Qiiona- 
paug.  Their  reward  was  to  be  five  pounds  apiece  1  They  departed 
upon  this  service  before  day,  the  30th  of  December,  and,  during  their 
mission,  behaved  with  great  prudence,  and  brought  valuable  information 
to  the  English  on  their  return;  but  which,  from  intestine  bickerings 
among  the  English,  turned  to  small  account 

Jamts  Qwmfu^hU  returned  S4th  of  Jan.  following,  nearly  worn  out 
and  fiimished ;  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon 
snow-shoes,  the  snow  being  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave 
was  written  down  by  Major  GookinJ^  Among  other  matters,  he  stated 
that  the  enemy  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  flifi^erent  places,  probably 
near  Scattacook ;  and  many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  about  Menu- 
messe.  The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  joined  Philip  openly,  but  while 
^tmes  and  Job  were  among  the  Nipmuks,  messengers  arrived  from  Nar- 
ra^nset  which  save  them  much  jdy,  for  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire 
to  join  them  anaPkUip  in  prosecuting  the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in 
the  great  swamp  fight  was  small  In  three  weeks,  James  learned,  they 
woiud  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly  came  to  pass,  upon  the  very 
day  which  he  said  they  intended  it    He  Teamed  and  thus  divulged  tbeu* 

Elans  to  a  great  extent  A  circumstance  now  occurred,  which  obliged 
im  to  nuike  his  escape,  which  was  this :  He  found  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector in  Maukmwj\  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefs,  who,  it  seems,  intended 
shortly  to  visit  Philip ;  and  insisted  that  Quanruxpohit  should  accompany 
him,  and  it  was  with  no  small  difiSculty  he  wras  able  to  elude  the  vigilant 
eye  of  Mautamp,  and  make  his  escape,  which,  however,  was  efiected  only 
by  a  cunning  stratagem,  as  follows : — ^He  told  Mautamp  that  he  had  fought 
a^nst  Philip  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  Philip  knew 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  with  some  important  trophy, 
Philip  would  not  believe  him,  and  would  immediately  kill  him.  And 
moreover  TukapewiUin  had  privately  told  him  that  Pkuip  had  siven  out 
word  that  certain  praying  Indians  should  be  sought  after,  and,  if  possible, 
seized  and  brought  to  him ;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  death  in  a 
cruel  manner,  with  his  own  hands,  and  that  he  yms  one  of  them.  He 
therefore  told  Maiutamp  that  he  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  and  kill  some 
English,  and  take  their  heads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  con- 
sider himself  safe.  This  being  consented  to,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracuig 
iiis  steps  to  the  frontiers  of  the  English. 

He  mentions  Monaco,  or  One^eyed-john,  as  a  great  captain  among  the 
enemy,  who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  in  his  wigwam 
during  his  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  having  served  to- 
gether in  their  wars  against  the  Alohawks,  ten  years  before.^ 

And  here'also  Mr.  GooMn  gives  a  favorable  account  of  Monaco,  Philip 
had  ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if 

*  The  same  published  in  Cd.  Mau,  Hiti,  Soe.  1.  vi.  905—206. 
t  The  same,  probably,  called  Netaump.  who  was  aAerwards  executed  at  BostoD,  at 
•he  same  time  with  Sagcmort'Sam,    See  Hvbbardf  35. 
t  Of  this  war  we  have  given  an  account  in  b.  2.  c.  iii 
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Ukian  alive,  "  thot  be  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  death,  wkich 
had  hiUierto  been  prevented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  gi*eat  captain 
among  them,  named  John-with-om-eife,  belonging  to  Nashua,*  who  had 
civilly  treated  and  protected  James j  ana  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam, 
all  the  time  of  his  being  tliere.*'f 

Job  was  requested  to  come  away  with  f^napohtif  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  away  his  children,  which  was  a  main  object  with  him.  He  knew, 
too,  that  James  could  ^ive  all  the  information  they  both  possessed  at  that 
period,  and  not  cpnsidering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to 
tarry  longer. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Manexit,  they  fell  in  with  seven  Indians,  who  took  them 
and  conveyed  them  about  twenty  miles,  across  the  path  leading  to  Con- 
necticut, northward  from  Quabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  Quahmsits 
and  Segunesits.  At  this  place  were  three  towns  which  contained  about 
300  warriors  well  armed.  Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  theur 
mission  being  truly  guessed.  But  going  to  the  wigwam  of  Om-eyedrjohnf 
or  MonocOf  he  charged  his  gim  and  said,  <*  I  will  kill  whomsoever  shall 
kill  QuanapokU.^^l  Some  said  he  had  killed  one  of  PkUip^s  counsellors 
at  Mount  Hope,  and  Philip  had  hired  some  to  kill  him ;  also  James  Speen, 
Andrew  PiHmy^  Captain  Hunter^  Thomas  ^Minapohit,  and  Peter  Ephraim* 
On  being  ordered  to  visit  Philip,  ^^Job  and  he  pretended  to  go  out  a  hunt- 
ing, killed  three  dear  quickly,  and  perceiving  they  were  dogged  by  some 
other  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  berore  day,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away."  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enem^,  and' tell  them  that  Jam>es  ran  away  necause  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  Job,  not  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said. 

He  returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Februan^,  aikd 
said,  as  James  bad  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  at- 
tacked, for  he  knew  about  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  already  on 
their  march.    It  resulted  as  James  had  foretold. 

He  further  informed  the  English,  that  the  enemy  would  shortly  attack 
Medfield,  Groton,  Marlborough,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Narragaft- 
sets  had  joined  PMip  and  the  Nipmuks. 

While  James  was  there,  "  a  Narraganset  brought  to  them  one  EnglldK 
head :  they  shot  at  him,  and  said  the  Narragansets  were  the  English 
Aiends  all  last  summer.  Afterwards  two  messengers  came  With  twelve 
heads,  craving  their  assistance,  they  then  accepted  them."§ 

Before  he  left  the  enemy,  he  appointed  a  place  of  safety  for  his  children, 
and  sundry  others  of  his  frfends,  captured  at  Hassanamesit,  where  he 
would  afterwards  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  He  therefore 
petitioned  the  council  for  liberty  to  meet  them,  which  was  granted.  But  he 
now  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  "the  rude  temper  of  those 
times,"  as  one  of  the  wise  men  of  that  agfe  expre^ed  it.J  Altnough  both 
these  men  had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  au- 
thorities who  sent  them  forth,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving 
infbrraation  to  the  enemy,  and  that  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or 
else  they  had  not  returned  in  safety;  to  appease  which  they  were  con- 
fined again  to  the  island.  This  so  mterferea  wiUi  the  time  set  by  Job  to 
meet  bis  children  and  friends,  that  great  sufferings  ensued  tO  them,  tks 
well  as  to  himself;  and  he  knew  not  that  ever  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  his  children  agiin.  But  it  much  sooner  happened,  no  doubt, 
than  he  expected,  although  in  an  indirect  yray.  Aliout  tne  time  he  wttS 
■  ,  .1,        . .  I.     1 1  ■■     .— 

*  Called  sagamore  of  Nashaa,  in  the  CotUm  Mamttcriptt, 

t  Hist.  Prayfaig  Indians.  %  Cotton  ManuscripCs.  ( Ibidi 

B  Maior  Dama  Oookm,  who  was  at  leasl  a  huadrod  yean  in  advaaeo  of  that  age. 
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sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  it)  the  general  court  of  Masnchusetts,  to 
raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  and  Major  Thomas  Savage  was  ap- 
plied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  war.  He  refused,  unless  he  could  have 
some  of  the  friendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  assistants.  On  a  messen* 
ger  being  sent  among  them,  six  of  their  principal  and  bravest  men  vol- 
unteered in  that  service,  among,  whom  was  Joh  KaUenanU.  The  army 
marched  about  the  first  of  JM arch,  1675, 0.  S.  But  when  at  Marlborougby 
Job  sot  liberty  of  Major  Savage  and  Major-general  Dennison,  to  attempt 
the  nnding  of  his  ftiends  and  children,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  meet 
near  Hassanamesit.  When  it  was  knovm  to  Captain  Moselyf*  he  be- 
haved himself  very  unbecoming  towards  the  commanding  officer,  and 
nothing  but  his  popularity  with  the  army  saved  his  reputation.  Indeed, 
his  conduct  seems  quite  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modem  In- 
dian hunter  in  the  Floridas,  which  all  friends  of  humanity  joined  to  con- 
demn. Mosely,  it  appears, 'would  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  aihd 
doubtless  thought  he  was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
He  urged  that  it  was  a  most  impolitic  measure  to  suflTer  any  Indian  to  go 
away  at  this  time,  knowing  their  natural  treacherousness ;  and  he  doubted 
not  but  Joh  (although  a  tried  firiend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  tirmy,  which  would  frustrate  all  their  designs.  The  great 
ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in  the  army  can  best  be  understood 
by  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  Major  Sa/vage  and  Greneral  Denm- 
son  were  obliged  to  send  afler  Job  before  the  soldiery  would  cease  their 
clamors.  Captain  Wadsioorih  and  Captain  SyU,  acconipanled  by  Jamtf 
Quannapohii,  went  in  pursuit  with  the  utmost  speed.  But  they  did  not 
overtake  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  army  without  finding  hi» 
friends ;  they,  fi-om  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their  place,  the 
time  having  been  much  longer  than  was  set,  and  their  consequent  suffer- 
ings were  indescribable. 

We  shall  only  add  here  concerning  them,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  English,  who  treated  them  very  ill,  takmg  every 
thing  from  them.  But  when  they  were  brought  to  Major  Savage,  he 
treated  them  kindly,  and  had  them  sent  to  Boston,  all  except  four,  who 
ran  away  from  Marlborough,  where  they  stopped  for  the  night,  fi'om  the 
fear  of  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  them.  About  two 
months  afler  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  JVepone^.  Finally, 
Job  recovered  all  his  children,  and,  marrying  again,  lived  very  happily. 
His  wife  was  one  of  those  which  he  had  managed  to  deliver  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  at  such  hazard  and  pains.  $he  had,  during  their 
wanderings,  nursed  and  kept  alive  his  children,  one,  especially,  which  was 
very  young. 

When  the  Hassanamesits  went  off  with  the  enemy,  James  QuannapokU 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  English  forces.  Captain  &fU  sent  out 
a  scout,  and  James  and  Elizer  Pegin  accompanied.  Seven  of^the  enemy 
were  soon  discovered,  one  of  whom  was  leading  an  English  prisoner. 
They  discovered  the  English  scout,  and  fled.  James  and  Elizer  pursued 
them,  and  recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  nam6  was  Christopher  Afuckmj 
who  had  been  taken  from  Marlborough.  James  also  took  one  of  the 
enemy's  guns.f 

The  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  preceding  life  we 
have  just  stated,  learned  the  state  of  feeling  among  their  enemies,  felt 
themselves  prepared,  as  the  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures 
to  them  for  peace,  or  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be 
found  inclined. 

*  It  may  be  a  question  with  some  whether  the  captain  meant,  in  the  original  docuaatoiill^ 
were  Mosdy,  but  I  think  I  conjecture  rigiitlr. 
t  GooMs  MS.  Hist.  Christian  Indians. 
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Ihm  Mpand  was  fixed  upon  as  pleoipotentiary  in  this  busineas.  And, 
although  unjustly  suffering  with  many  of  his  brethren  upon  a  bleak  island 
in  Boston  harbor,  consented,  at  Che  imminent  risk  of  bis  life,  to  proceed 
to  meet  the  Indians  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  ^e  service,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  those  who  had  caused  his  sufferings. 

Aeponet  set  out,  April  the  12th,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy 
for  the  release  of  prisoners,  especially  the  family  of  Mr.  Bouilandicn, 
which  was  taken  at  Lancastei*.  He  soon  returned  with  a  vn*itten  answer 
from  the  enemy,  saying,  **  We  no  fitve  answer  hy  ihia  tme  many  bui  ^you 
Uhi  my  anawer  sent  one  more  manoemdes  (his  one  Tom  Nepanet,  ana  send 
with  m  true  heart  and  wUk  aU  yaw  mind  by  ttoo  mon ;  because  youJcnow 
and  toe  know  your  heart  great  smrrowfid  with. crying  for  your  lost  many  many 
hundred  man  and  all  your  house  and  all  your  kind  and  woman  cmld  and 
catUe  as  all  your  thing  that  you  have  lost,^ 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  conclude  in  the  same  letter,  they  vRrote  a  few 
words  to  others  as  follows:  *^Mr,  Rowlandson, your  %frUe  and  aU  your 
ekUd  is  well  but  one  tfye.     Your  sister  is  weU  and  her  3  chUJL — John  Kittell, 

uais  all  well,' 

Mr.  Rowiandson,  se  your  loving  sister  his  hand    C     Hanah. 

And  old  Kettel  wifhis  hand  X 

Brisker  Rowlandson,  pray  send  thre  pound  of  7\>bacco  for  me,  if  you  can 

my  loving  husband  pray  send  thre  pound  ofkifSmcofor  me. 

"•  This  writing  by  your  enemte^'^Saniuel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gunrashit, 
two  Indian  sagamoresJ** 

Mrs.  Rotolandsonj  in  her  account  of  ^  The  Sixteenth  Remove,"  relates, 
chat  when  they  had  waded  over  Baquauef  River,  *^  Quickly  there  came 
up  to  us  an  Indian  who  informed  them  tnat  I  must  go  to  Wachuset  to 
my  master,  for  there  was  a  letter  come  from  the  council  to  the  saggamorea 
aMMit  re^Qeminff  the  captives,  and  that  ihere  would  be  another  in  14  days, 
and  that  I  must  oe  there  ready ."|  This  was  doubtless  afler  the  letter  just 
recorded  had  been  sent  to  the  English.  **  About  two  days  afler,**  Mrs.  J2. 
continues,  **  came  a  company  of  uidians  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  horseback. 
My  heart  skipt  within  me,  thinking  they  had  been  Englishmen,  at  Uie 
first  sight  of  them :  For  they  were  dressed  in  English  apparel,  with  hats, 
white  neck-cioths,  and  sashes  about  their  waists,  and  ribbons  upon  their 
shoulders.  But  when  they  came  near,  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
the  lovely  fiices  of  Christiai^s,  and  the  foul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which 
much  damped  my  spirits  again.*'§ 

Having,  after  great  distress,  arrived  at  Wachuset,  our  authoress  adds, 
''Then  came  Tom  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  from  the  council, 
about  the  captives."  *^  I  asked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my 
friends  and  acquaintance.  They  said  they  were  well,  but  very  melan- 
choly." Hiey  brought  her  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The 
tobacco  she  gave  to  the  Imihans,  and,  when  it  was  all  gone,  one  threatened 
her  because  she  had  no  more  to  give ;  probably  not  believing  her.  She 
cold  him  when  her  husband  came,  she  would  give  him  some.  ^  Hang 
him,  rogue,  says  he,  I  will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here." 
^  Again,  at  the  same  breath,  they  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an 
bundred  without  guns  they  would  do  them  no  hurt.  So  unstable  and 
like  madmen  they  were.")  There  had  been  something  talked  about  Mr. 
Bouiandson^s  gomg  himself  to  ransom  his  vrife,  but  she  says  she  dared 

*  Peter-^ethrOf  a  Christian  Indian,  acted  as  scribe  upon  this  occasion, 
t  Or  Payquace,  now  Miller's  River.    Its  confluence  with  the  Connecticut  is  between 
Northfield  and  If  ontainie. 
t  NamUve  of  her  Captivity,  69.  $  Ibid.  60.  Q  Ibid.  64, 65. 
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Bot  send  lor  him, « (br  there  was  Utile  move  trnst  to  diem  than  to  the  mae^ 
ter  they  aerved.*^ 

J^anei  learned  by  the  enemy  that  they  lost  m  the  fieht  when  Captr 
Pierse  vvaa  killed,  ^  scores  of  their  men  that  sabbath  day.*'f 

As  they  refused  to  treat  with  Tdm  JSTtpamt  alone,  Pdtr  Conwav  was 
joined  with  him  on  a  second  expedition,  as  we  have  sees,  which  led  to 
Siaverai  others,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  add  themaetves,  which 
remihed  in  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Bowkmds&n  and  several  othera; 

^  When  the  letter  was  co^e^  (says  Mrs.  jR.,)  the  saggamores  met  to 
oonauh  about  tbe  captives,  and  called  me  to  them,  to  inquire  how  muck 
my  husband  would  give  to  redeem  me:  When  I  came  and  sat  down  amooff 
them,  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  roe  stand 
up,  and  said  Gieu  wtrt  iht  genercd  court.  They  bid  me  speak  what  1 
thought  he  would  give.  Now  knowing  that  all  that  we  had  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Indians,  I  was  in  a  great  stniit."t  ^^^  ventured,  however,  to 
say  £30,  and  l\tM  and  Peter  bore  the  offer  to  Boston. 

Of  their  return  the  same  writer  proceeds :  '^  On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sob 
being  about  on  hour  high  in  tlie  afternoon,  came  Mr.  John  Hoar,  (the 
council  permitting  him,  and  his  own  forward  spirit  inoliniog  him,)  to* 
gether  with  the  two  fore-mentioned  Indians,  Tbm  and  Pefer,  with  the 
third  letter  from  the  council.  When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad;  they 
presently  caikd  tpe  in,  and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stir.  Then  they 
catched  up  their  guns  and  away  tliey  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at 
hand,  and  the  guns  went  off  apaco.  I  noanifested  some  great  trouble, 
and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  them  I  thouffbt  they  had 
killed  the  Englishman ;  (for  they  had  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an 
Snglishman  had  come ;)  they  said,  JVo,  tAey  shot  ever  Ms  Aotm,  and  tiadar, 
mM.  b^ort  his  horst,  and  thofpmshtd  kim  this  way  and  that  tCMQf^  ai  thar 
jkaamty  showino  him  what  tset  coniA  ]>q.'^ 

They  would  not  at  first  suffer  her  to  See  Mr.  Howes  but  when  ^ej  had 
mtified  their  tantalizoig  whim  suffici^tly,  she  wa9  pemitted  to  ses 
hkn.  He  brought  her  a  pound  of  tobacoo,  which  sihe  oMfar  time  Mr 
Ikngs,  ^  The  next  morning  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  aamiaeres  to  dimer  ( 
hm  when  we:  went  to  get  it  ready,  we  fonnd  they  had  stolen  the  greatesl 
part  of  the  provisions  lilr.  Hoar  bad  breught  And  we  naay  see  the  w«»* 
derfol  power  of  €k)d,  in  that  one  passage,  in  that,  when  there  was  aueh  n 
number  of  them  together,  and  so  greedy  of  a  little  good  fiiod,  and  no 
Gni^ish  there  but  Mr.  Hoar  and  mvaelf,  mat  there  tJiey  did  not  knock  m 
on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had;  there  being" not  only  some  provision, 
hut  also  trading  cloth,  a  part  of  the  fiO  pounds  agreed  u|^n :  But  insteiul 
qf  doing  us  any  mischief,  they  seemed  to  he  ashamed  of  the  fiiot,  and 
sfiAA  it  was  the  nudekU  [bad]  Indians  that  did  it."|| 

It  ie  now  certain  that  this  negotiation  was  the  immedittto  cause  of  theitf 
final  overthrow.  For  before  this  thne  the  Pokaaokets  and  Narraganseta 
went  hand  in  hand  against  tl^ir  common  enemy,  and  they  were  this  most 
powerful  tribes.  This  parleying  with  the  English  was  so  detestable  to 
phSif,  that  a  separation  took  i&ee  among  tliese  tribes  m  consequencOi 
and  ne  and  the  Narragansets  separated  memselves  from  the  Nipmuks, 
ml  other  inland  tribes,  and  went  off  to  their  own  eountcy.  Thin  was 
tja»  reason  they  were  so  easily  subdued  (^ftec  this  took  plaee» 

It  was  through  ATepane^s  means  tliat  a  party  of  English,  un4er  Copi. 
H^nfhmany  were  enabled  to  aurprise  a  body  of  his  Countrymen  at  Weson- 
komlf  Ponds  near  Lancaster,  in  May,  1676.    Following  m  a  track  pointed 

t  

*  Narrative,  64, 65.  f  Majiu«cnnt«.  of  Rev.  X  Cottons 

t  Narrative,  trf  supra,  65.  $  Ibid.  71, 72.  It^  "O^T^ 

%  ^figer  WiUittmt  sets  down  ««  as  the.  definition  of  Wtphtcum* 
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out  by  Nepand^  the  Indians  were  fiillen  upon  while  fishing,  and,  beine 
entirely  unprepared,  seven  were  killed,  and  29  taken,  chiefly  women  ai^a 
children. 

Peter-ephrcdm  and  Andnw^pihfme  were  also  two  other  considerably  dis- 
tinguished Nipmuk  Indians.  They  rendered  much  service  to  the  English 
in  PkUw^a  war.  Thev  went  out  in  January,  1676^  and  brought  in  many 
of  the  Nipnets,  who  had  endeavored  to  shelter  themselves  under  Uncaa. 
But^Mr.  Hubbard  observes,  that  Uncas,  having  ^^shabbed"  them  off,  *<they 
were,  in  the  beginnine  of  the  winter,  [1676,]  brought  in  to  Boston,  many 
of  them,  by  Peter^ephraim  and  Andreuhpiimne.^  J^phravn  commanded 
an  Indian  company,  and  had  a  commission  from  government.  The  news 
that  many  of  the  enemy  were  doing  mischief  arout  Rehoboth  caused  a 
party  of  English  of  Medfield  to  march  out  to  their  relief;  Ephraim  went 
with  them,  with  his  company,  which  consisted  of  29.  The  snow  being 
deep,  the  English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  returned,  but  Capt.  Ephram, 
continued  the  march,  and  came  upon  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  the 
niffht  Early  the  next  mommg,  he  successAiUy  surrounded  them,  and 
<«ered  them  quarter.  ^  Eisht  resolute  fellows  refused,  who  were  pres- 
ently shotf  the  others  yielded,  and  were  brought  in,  being  in  number  42. 
Other  minor  exploits  of  this  Indian  captain  are  recorded. 

Thomas  ^uan/apohit,  called  also  i2umney-ftuir«^  was  a  brother  of  James, 
and  was  also  a  Christian  Indian.  In  the  beginning  of  hostilities  against 
PhiUp,  Major  Oookm  received  orders  to  raise  a  company  of  praying 
Indians  to  be  employed  against  him.  This  company  was  immediately 
raised,  and  consisted  of  52  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Mount  Hope  by 
Capt.  baae  Johnson.  OuanapohU  was  one  of  these.  The  oflicers  under 
whom  they  served  testified  to  their  credit  as  ftithfiil  soldiers ;  yet  many 
of  the  army,  ofllcers  and  men,  tried  aU  in  their  power  to  bring  them  into 
disrepute  with  the  country.  Such  proceedings,  we  should  naturally  con« 
elude,  would  tend  much  to  dishearten  those  fi*iendly  Indians ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  used  every  exertion  to  win  the  aflections  of  their  oppressors. 
QuancqfokU,  with  the  other  two,  received  from  government  a  reward  for 
the  scalps  which  they  brought  in.  Though  not  exactly  in  order^  yet  it 
must  be  mentioned,  that  when  Thomas  was  out,  at  or  near  Swansey,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  off. 
He  was  one  of  the  troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length. 
The  weather  being  exce«ssively  hot,  his  horse  was  verv  uneasy,  beinr 
disturbed  by  flies,  and  Btnick  the  lock  of  the  gun  as  the  breech  rested 
u'pon  the  ground,  and  caused  it  to  go  off,  which  horribly  mangled  the 
hand  that  held  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  it  was  a  long  time  m  getting  well, 
yet  he  rendered  ^reat  service  in  the  war  afterward.  The  account  of  one 
riffnal  exploit,  having  been  preserved,  shall  here  be  related.  While  Capt. 
lunekman  was  in  the  enemy's  countiy,  he  made  an  excursion  from  Has- 
sanamesit  to  Packachoog,  which  lies  about  ten  miles  north-west  from  it 
Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marched  again  for  Hassanamesit ;  and 
having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  discovered  that  he  had  lost  a  tin  case, 
which  contained  his  commission,  and  other  instructions.  He  therefore 
despatched  Thomas  and  two  Englishmen  in  search  of  k.  They  made  n<^ 
discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  they  came  in  sight  of  an  old  wigwam  at 
Pachachoo^,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  some  of 
the  enemy  m  possession  of  it  They  were  but  a  few  rods  from  them,  and 
being  so  few  in  number,  that  to  have  given  them  batde  would  have  been 
desperate  in  the  extreme,  as  neither  of  them  was  armed  for  such  an 
oocanon ;  stratagem,  therefore,  could  only  save  then).  The  wigwam 
was  situated  upon  an  eminence ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door 
when  they  approached,  who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in 
sight    One  presented  his  gun,  but,  the  weather  being  stormy,  it  did  not 

8» 
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|o  off.  At  ihjB  iQomenl  ouf  chtef,  looking  back,  cidled,  and  made  manf 
Matures,  as  thbugh  he  were  disposing  of  a  farge  fbrce  to  encompass  them^ 
Ax  this,  mapioeuvre  they  all  fled,  being  six  in  number,  leaving  our  heroes 
t,0  pursue  their  object.  Thus  their  preservation  was  due  to  ^uutnapokU ; 
WMt  is  the  more  to  foe  admired;  as  they  were  in  so  fyr  destitute  of  the 
meaQ9  of  defence.  Capt  ^uanapokU^  had  but  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his 
me|i  a  gun  without  a  flint,  and  the  other  no  gun  at  all.* 


* 

C^Uu  ItuUawi  in  JMito  Maimalme  and  Maim  prmaw.  to  thmr  wm9  uM 
Ut^ttjkiks^-lhmUmfW:  qfiht^.  bafihaba-^Ptri^itif  trti  t«ayv— Passacona- 
WAY^^Wba  ihfniniom-^ISi  Uui  speech  to  hk.  pwpU — His  lyhr^His 
doftghigr  marries  H^nnfgwifft^-^PeUtions-.  the  cQutt  of  Massaehusetts^^ 
itonds  oUotM  to  hm — ExMsh  send  a  force  to  disarm  hifn^T^hdr  fean 
of  his  enmHy  unfounded-^Thty  seize  and  iU  treat  his  sionr^He.  esctmesh-^ 
Passaconatoay.  deU»ers  his  armst  and  makes  peace  tini^  ths'  EngUsh^ 
Traditions  eoncermtig — Life  ofVfAinjsAUAVcnT-^Ui^:  situation  in,  Philr 
ijfi^s  toar-^nMessengersi  and  letters  sent  Mm.  ky  Und  JEngU^ir^Lea^m  kk 
residfince-^M^  hmanitu^Fate  ^  J[98iah  Jiiowir^ffmnaiimeet  rekum 
to  his.  country-^His  hnHk  seized  tii  his  absence — Bsio^ain  retires  intO'  th 
wld6rnesS''--M9sefy  destroys  his  viUagCi  ^c, — hnpriswed  for  dikti^ 
Favors  GhistianUy'^  speeeh-^WzVASfOWJSiomi'^  MC&eiN^  ^  M» 
MBm^shirer^KoBiNBo«»h-^Msi  soks>  qf  land  m  Mtmo^Msifiqjjiwa-*^ 
KxnwxBKs — AaauamiS^JiAr--A»Biai^AnB»v-^Th^,  jrmdencea  and 
SfUs.^ilmidr'-^disaii^ii^ 


SoMPS  knowledge  of  th«  Indiant^  eoafiwwdb  o$  ^i^  Maflsofihua^ttft  mis 
wrjT  ewrly  obtained  by  Captsin  John  iSjnii^  wbicbt  how«veis»  was  very 

StQ^rtd:;  as  that  they  wei»  atvided  into  9evei»l  tribe9»  eaieh  o^  whi<^  had 
^ir  own  aaohem,  oi^  aa  these  more,  northeen,  loftt^na:  pMHwninoed  that 
ymt^\  sadumh  which*  the  Bngliah  imdorstood  sagamore ;  and;  yet  all  the 
•BObemo9^  acknowledged  auliiiectioA  to  one  s^  greateiv  which  tfa^  oalM 
haskaba. 

Of  the  dominiona  of^e  bashaba»  writers  difS^mnoliin;0ospeot  to  thdr 
extents  Some  supjfxise  tbac-  his  authont^  did.  not  extend;  this  ade  the 
Faseataqua,  but  it  is  evident:  that  it  did,  mm  Caption  Sniiihls  SfwavknlUf 
Wars  and' pestilence  hadigreatljjr  wasted  the  eastern  Indicia  hut  a^  sbiant 
tiynd  be^re  the.English  settled  in.the  countrii,  and  it.waathen  dUUcuU  to 
detvmine  the  relation  the  tribes  .had  stood  inbne  to  tha  other.  Asto  tile 
baahaba  of!  Penobscot,  tradition  states  that!  he  waa  kiUod:  by  the  Tam^ 
tinee^  who,  lived  still  farth^eastyin  a  war  wtuob  waa.-at  its  hmaht>in  l&Uk. 

Passaeonaway  seems,  to.  have  been  a  baahaha^    He.  Uyedf.  upon;  the 
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*  Chokinfs  MS.  Hist.  Prayinr  Tadians. 

t  '*  The  principal  habitati<Mis  itiaw  at  iwrlliward^  was  PsaobMot,  ^«  ai!0  in-  wan 
with  the  Terentineiu  their  nozt.  oortberiy  sei^on.  QonUielly.  np  die  riiwa,  aad  akog 
the  coast,  we  founa '  Mecadacut,  Segocket,  Penvnaqpiid,  NuffwagMi)  j3agadahocfc,  9a^ 
auin,  Aumaughcawgen  and  Kenaheca.  To  those  belong,  the  cc^ontiiosaiv^peQ^.  of 
Sbgotago,  Pauhuntanuek,  Pocopassnm,  T&ushtanakagnet.  Wabifganus,  Nassaqu^, 
Masherosc|ueek,  Wawrigwick,  Moshoquen,  Waccogp^  Pasnaninael^Aie.  T&  those 
•la  alhed  in  eonfederacv,  the  eoanlries  of  Aucocisoa/  Aceoniniiciis,  Pasfataqaal^  A»- 
gi»roam  and  Naemkeeky  all  theta^  for  anQr^.thiagr^^Md  perceive,  diQht'liMle^iiiiilMr- 
;e  or  any  thing ;  thoggh  most  of  them ,be  ;i«gainos jsad  Iffdil  <qf .  tkmwelvcvu  yftt>tlN|r 
ihc  bashabes  of  l^enobs^o^  the  chief  and  greatest  i^tioigptibeio/'  ^sCol.  JifiMt* 
t.  Boc.  iiL  SI,  St. 


Mdrrimack  Wtfeir^  at  a  pliwe'eQdled  jPemtaftooiK,  and  his  donrinions,  at  tfrs 
period  of  the  Eogliah  settlbtnentB,.  were  very  extennve,  evea  over  the 
wtchenifl  liyhig  upon  the  Ptiscataqua  and  itv  DnineheB.  The  Abenaqtiea 
inhabited  between  tbe  Pascataijpia^  and  Penobscot,  and  the  reaidenee  of 
the  chief  sachem  was  upon  Indian  Island.*  FhuUm  and'  Captmn  Stmdag 
were  early  known  as  cbieft  among  the  Abenaques,  and  Squando  at  a 
kter  period ;  but  of  these  we  shall  he  more  particuliBU'  hereafter:  the  first 
sachem  we  should  notice  is  Phnaconmoay.  He  <*lived  to  a  veej  great 
age  \  for,**  sars  my  manuscript^  **I  saw  him  alive  at  Pawtucfcet;  when  he 
was  about  a  nun<ned' and  twen^  years  old."!  Before  bis  death,  he  do* 
Mvered  the  fbllbwing  speech  to  his  children  and  friends:  "lamnowgoit^ 
$ht  toay  ofaUJesh^or  rtady  to  dity  amd  not  IMy  to,  set  you  enr  meet  to* 
gdher  any  more.  lunUnow  Uane  iku  word  of  counsd  tvUk  ytm,  IHefi  yan 
may  lake  heed  kowvou  quarrel  wUh  the  Engliahf  for  thovgk  wm  may  do 
mm  muck  miackiefyyet  assuredly  yoa  will  m  he  aestroyedy  ana  rooted  ojf 
the  earth  if  you  do ;  joTy  twos  as  much  an  enemy  to  the  EngHthy  at  ihe!& 
^st  coming  into  these  parts^y  as  anyone  whatsoeverj  and  did  iry^  aU  ways  and 
tneansjposnbUyio  have  destroyed  <nem,  at  least  to  hax>e  prewnted  (hem  set^ 
Ubtg  aown  here^ hut  Icotddno  wav,  effect  it;  thertfore,  fadvise  you  never  to 
tojkndwith the  Englishj nor  make  war  with  tnem.^^  And  Mr.  Hubbard 
Mdda,  **  it  IS  to  be  noted,  that  this  POssaconaiWa  was  the  most  noted  powow 
and  sorcerer  of  all  the  country.'* 

A  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  ofPassaconawayy  in*  1668^  is  tfitn 
Delated.  Ff^nepwket^  commonly  called  George^  sachem  of  Baugus,  mttde 
known  to  the  chief  of  Pennakook,  that  he  desired  to  marry  his  daughter, 
which,  being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  was  soon  consummated,  at  the  resi'- 
dbnce  of  Passaeonawayy  and  tbe  hilarity  was  closed  with  a*  great*  feast. 
Aiccording  to  the  usages  of  the  chiefk,  Pdssaconaway  ordered  a  select 
number  of  his  men  to  accompany  the  new-married  couple  tothe  dlveH- 
fang  of  the  husband:  Wheu  they  had  arrived  there,  several  days  of  fbast<- 
big  followed,  fbr  the  entertainment  of  his  fHend^  ivho  could  not  be'  pretf> 
ent  at  the  consummation  at  the  bride's  fiither*s,  as  weQ  as  fbr  the  escort; 
who,  when  this  was  ended,  returned  to  Pennakook. 

Some  time  after,  tbe  wife  of  Wtnaepurket,  expressing  a  desire  to  vish 
her  father's  house  and  friends,  was  permitted  to  go,  and  a  choice  company 
conducted  her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband^  her  fkther, 
instead  of  conveying  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sachem  to  come  and 
take. her  away.  He  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  fhtber-m^llrw 
this  answer:  ^  When  she  departed  fh>m  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort 
her  to  your  dweirm|[,  as  b^ame  a  chief.  She  now  having  an  intendon 
to  return  to  me,  I  did  expect  the  same."  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in 
his  turn  an^iy,  and  returned  an  answer  which  only  increased  tbe  dilig- 
ence-; and  it  is  believed  that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new 
husbiuid  an4  wife^ 

This  same  year,  [1663,]  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  peti- 
tion o€  PassaeonatoaUj  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  recordi^  themselves, 
Papissetonewayf  .  The  petition  we  have  not  met  with,  but  from  tbe 
answer  ^ven  to  it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  court  say:  **In  answer  to 
the  petition  of  Pofisseconewayy  this  court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  ro 


*  WiOiam»on*»  Hist.  Maine,  ii.  4. 

t  OookMs  Hut,  Pramng  MUaa.  Thb  biitory  wea-Okwrn  np^dmiDg  the  year  1677, 
and  how  loar  before  thil  tbe  aodior  saw  him,  is  onitimwiit  faM  uttfe  can  be  no  doubt 
but  he  was  ted  some  yean  before  PkU^$  war.  N^ertbefess)  with  Mr.  Hubbard  and 
our  text  before  l^^^  the  author  of  l^tks  of  the  IfuHaru  has  m«d^  Ftesaronatooy  appear 
la  th^  person  o(' Atptnqvid,  'm  168t;  af  Agamentacos  in  Mahie. 

t  Oedaoed  finom  facts  m  Mvrtmes  Pf.  Canaan, 
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the  aaid  PapUieeonewmf  ^and  hb  men  or  associates  about  Naticot,*  aboTe 
Mr.  BrentonHs  lands,  where  it  is  free,  a  mile  and  a  half  od  either  side 
Merremack  Riuer  in  breadth,  three  miles  on  either  side  in  length :  pro* 
nded  he  nor  they  do  not  alienate  any  part  of  this  grant  without  leave  and 
Ueense  from  this  court,  first  obtainecl.'* 

Gov.  Wintkrop  mentions  this  chief  as  early  as  163^2.  One  of  his  men, 
having  gone  with  a  white  man  into  the  country  to  trade,  was  killed  by 
another  Indian  "  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  away 
with  his  goods ;"  but  it  seems  from  the  same  account,  that  PasBaconawn^ 
pursued  and  took  the  murderer.  In  1643,  there.was  great  alarm  throudi- 
out. the.  English  setdements  from  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  the 
country  were  about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites.  The 
|[pvernment  of  Massachusetts. tooK  prompt  measures  "to  strike  a  terror 
into  the  Indians.**  The^  therefore  "  sent  men  to  Cutsharnekinf  at  Brain* 
tree,  to  fetch  him  and  hu^  guns,  bows,  &c.,  which  was  done ;  and  he  cam^ 
willingly :  And  being  late  in  the  night  when  itiey  came  to  Boston,  he 
was  put  into  the  prison ;  but  the  next  morning,  findmg,  upon  examination 
of  him  and  divers  of  his  men,  no  ground  of  suspicion  of  his  partaking  in 
any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  dismissed.  Upon  the  warrant  which  went 
to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm  Pcusaconamigy  who  lived  bv 
Merrimack,  they  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the  next  day.**  These  English 
were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of  Passacoruuoay,  by  rainy 
weather,  "but  they  came  to  his  son's  and  took  him."  This  son  we  pre- 
sume was  tfannaUmcet.  This  they  had  orders  to  do ;  but  for  taking  a 
squaw  and  her  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  ordered  to  send  them  back 
again  immediately.  Fearing  WannalancePa  escape,  they  "  led  him  in  a 
line,  but  he  taking  an  opportunity,  slipped  his  line  and  escaped  fit>m  them, 
but  one  very  indiscreetly  made  a  shot  at  him,  and  missed  him  narrowly.** 
These  were  called,  then,  ^  unwarranted  proceedings,*'  as  we  should  say 
they  very  well  might  have  been.  The  English  now  had  some  acmal 
reason  to  fear  that  Passaconaway  would  resent  this  outrage,  and  therefbre 
"sent  Ctiiahamekin  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  what  was  done  to  his 
son  and  squaw  was  without  order,**  and  to  invite  him  to  a  parley  at  Bos- 
ton ;  also,  "  to  show  him  the  occasion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm 
all  the  Indians,  and  that  when  we  Should  find  that  they  were  innocent  of 
any  such  conspiracy,  we  would  restore  all  their  arms  again."  Paasacona- 
wey  said  when  he  should  have  his  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  would 
go  and  speak  with  them.  The  squavy  was  so  much  fiightened,  that  she 
ran  away  into  the  woods,  and  was  absent  ten  days.  It  seems  that  Wan- 
wdanctt  was  soon  liberated,  a^  he  within  a  short  time  went  to  the  English, 
"and  delivered  up  his  guns,  &c."f  These  were  the  circumstances  to 
which  Mianiunnomoh  almded  so  happily  aftervf^rds. 

At  a  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  "  Passwtmawau,  the 
Merrimack  sachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  Pum- 
Aam,  &c.  had  done  before  ;**  and  the  next  year  the  same  entr^  occurs 
again,  with  the  addition  of  his  son^  submission  also,  "together  with  their 
lands  and  people."! 

This  chief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  with  MassatoUj 
a  sachem  whom  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.^ 

*  Another  version  of  Nahum-keag.  f  WirUhrop' 9  Journal,  |Ibid. 

$  Amonrotber  stanzas  m  Farmer  and  Maoris  CoUectionif  the  following  very  happil)[ 
introduces  Fastaconaway  :•— 

"  Once  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  sketchf  which  one  ot  Patsaconaway  drew. 
Well  may  the  muse  his  memory  retrieve 
From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true. 
Retouch  that  picture  strange^  with  tints  and  Donon  dne." 


He  was  difteii  JstyMi  l%e  great  Bodum^  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ifti^toYf,  was 
eonsidered  a  great  powow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame 
in  this  respect  was  very  extencAre ;  and  we  know  not  that  there  was  any 
thing  that  they  thought  him  not  able  to  perform :  that  he  could  cause  a 
green  leaf  to  grow  tti  utinter,  trees  to  aance^  and  water  to  bum,  seem  to 
have  been  feats  of  common  notcriety  in  his  time.  A  imchem  of  nearly  as 
much  note  was  Ins  son,  already  mentioned,  named 

Wtamcdaned^  or  W&noianceij  who,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his 
fiuher,  always  kept  peace  with  the  English.  He  resided  at  an  ancient 
«eat  of  the  sagamores,  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  JVaamkelUf 
but  from  whence  he  wtthdrew,  about  mx  weeks  before  the  war  with 
PkiUp.  Fearing  that  his  movements  might  be  hostile,  the  council  of 
Massachusetts,  in  Sept.  1^5^  ordered  that  Lieut  Tkonuu  Henchman  of 
Chelmsford  should  send  some  messengers  to  find  him,  and  persuade  htm 
of  their  friendship,  and  urge  his  return  to  his  place  of  residence.  With 
this  order  a  letter  was  sent  to  JFiDtnnalaned  at  the  same  time,  and  are  as 
follows :  **  It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  Lieut  TVio*,  Henchman  do 
forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  two  suitable  Indians  of 
Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  speak  with  Waraudancet  the ' 
sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  from  the  cotmcfl,  being  a  safe 
conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  belonging  to 
Natahook,  l^na^oge,  or  other  people  of  those  northern  Indians,  giving 
(not  exceeding  six  persons)  f)ee  liberty  (o  come  into  the  house  of  die  said 
Jfendbum,  where  tne  councH  will  appoint  Capt  Crookin  and  Mr.  Elioi  to 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  and  peace  between  them  and  the, 
English ;  and  in  case  agreements  and  conchisions  be  not  made  to  mutual 
satisfaction,  then  the  said  sachem  and  aj^  others  that  accompany  him 
shsQ  have  free  liberty  to  return  back  aeam;  and  this  offer  the  council- 
are  faduced  to  make,  because  the  said  nannalancei  sachem,  as  they  are 
informed,  hath  declared  himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to 


him,  Or  his  father  Panaeonawaiff  but  always  Kved  in  amity,  and  that  his 
father  charged  him  so  to  do,  and  that  said  WanmAamcd  wiu  not  begin  to 
do  any  wrong  to  the  English.''  The  foUowing  is  the  letter  to  Wtair 
natanett:^^ 

^  This  our  writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare^  that  the  governor  and 
cottiKsil  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you 
ezoesd  not  six  perBons,  firee  nhei^  of  coming  unto  and  returning  in 
safety  from  the  bouse  of  Lieut  71  Henchman  at  Naamkeake»  and  there 
to  treat  with  Capt  Daniel  Oookin  and  Mr.  John  Eliot,  whom  you  know, 
and  [whom]  we  will  fully  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you, 
upon  such  meet  terms  and  articicB  of  fi'lendship,  ami^  and  subjection,  as 
were  formerly  made  and  concluded  between  die  Enfflish  and  old  Paua- 
eomaucttf,  your  father^  and  his  son*  and  people ;  and  tor  this  end  we  have 
sent  these  messengecs  [blank  in  the  AfS.]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and 
to  hnag  your  answer,  whom  we  desire  you  to  treat  kmdly,  and  speedily 
todespateh  them  back  to  us  vrilh  your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct 
1675.    Signed  by  oider  of  the  cowioU.    Mn  Leverett,  Oov^. 

Edw^,  Bauftonf  Seer.** 

On  the  3  May,  1676,  7%maf  SMhal  of  Bradfbrd  was  killed;  and  his* 
wife  and  five  children  carried  into  the  wilderness.  From  the  circum- 
stance that  Wdnndlaneei  coused  them  to  be  sent  home  to  theb  firiend» 
again,  it  would  seem  diat  they  were  taken  by  som«  of  the  enemy  within 
ius  sachemdom,  or  bv  some  over  whom  he  had  some  control.  From  a 
manuscript  written  aoout  the  time/*  we  are  able  to  make  the  following 

*  By  Rev.  T,  Cobbet  of  Iptwicb. 
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detract,  which  goes  to«how  that  ffanndlaneet  was  etwr  the  fHend  of  the 
English,  and  also  his  disposition  to  humane  actions.  Mr.  CMet  says,, 
''though  she,  [Mrs.  KinJbal^]  and  her  sucking  child  were  twice  con- 
demned by  the  Indians,  and  the  fires  ready  made  to  bum  them,  yet,  both 
times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own  grandees;  and  afterwards 
by  the  intercession  of  the  sachem  of  Pennicook,  stured  up  thereunto  by. 
Major  ffaldrorif  was  she  and  her  five  children,  together  with  PhUiip 
Eattman  of  Haverhill^  taken  captive  when  she  and  hiSf  children  were,  set 
at  liberty,,  without  ransom*" 

At  the  time  WamnaUmcet  fcrsook  his  r^idence,  as  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, several  of  the  pricing  Indians,  to  avoid  the  war,  went  off  with 
him,  and  when  he  delivered  himself  up  afterwards  to  Maj.  Waldron,  they 
accompanied  him,  and  delivered  themselves  up  also.  Some  of  these  suf- 
fered capital  punishment  at  Boston,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  charges 
which  had  no  foundation  in  truth  against  them. 

About  the  19  Sept  1676,  the  Indmns  fell  upon  Hatfield,  burnt  several 
houses  and  bams  without  the  line  of  the  town,  wounded  and  killed  about 
1^  persons,  and  carried  off  about  20  more  into  jeaptivity.  Most  of  the 
latter  were  women  and  children.  This  attack  was  supposed  b^  some, 
at  first,  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks,  because  it  took 
place  the  next  day  after  some  of  that  nation  had  passed  through  the  place 
with  some  Christian  Indian  prisonen^  women  and  children,  and  a  scalp,, 
which  it  was  afterwards  found  had  been  taken  from  the  head  of  an  In- 
dian called  Jonah  JVbuet,  near  Sudbury.*  But  it  was  found  out  soon 
after,  by  a  white  that  escaped  fi!t>m  his  captivi^,  that  the  company  of 
Indians  that  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  of  23  men  and  four  wonien,  who 
were  of  the  common  enemy,  but  had  for  some  time  before  been  among 
the  French  about  Quebeck,  ana  that  a  second  party,  who  just  before  sof^  . 
arated  from  these,  went  towards  the  east,,  to  fiill  upon  some  of  the  setUe- 
ments  upon  the  Merrimack.  It  appears  that  the  fiiir  promises  of  the 
English  had  before  this  induced  the  retum  of  Wannaiemeei  to  Naam£e&e^ 
out  who,  finding  that  some  lawless  whites  had,  during  his  absence,  taken 
possession  of  his  grounds  and  planting,  and  consequ^ndy  his  chief  means  . 
of  subsistence  were  cut  off,  did,  upon  being  visited  by  this  party  of  the 
enemy,  co  off  with  them ;  but  what  was  most  astonishing  in  this  affiur,  no 
mischief  of  any  kind  was  committed  at  their  gbing  ofl^  although  it  was 
m  their  power  to  have  done  the  English  great  damage.  All  the  whites 
attributed  their  escape  to  the  influence  of  Whmuiancet,  to  whom,  no  doubt, 
the  credit  was  justly  due. 

Here,  then,  opens  a  fair  field  of  reflection',  in  which  **  poor  human 
nature,"  in  her  spontaneous  growth  and  wild  retreat,  will  be  seen  to  flour- 
ish and  bring  forth  fruits  no  less  to  be  admired  than  any  ever  found  in 
the  cultivated  garden  of  civilization. 

We  have  stiU  to  relate  another  circumstance,  which  redounds  as  much 
to  the  honor  and  humanity  of  this  sachem  as  any  we  have  related. 
Some  time  after  the  letter  had  been  sent  to  him,  ''there  was  a  company 
of  soldiers,  about  100,  sent  under  CapL  Mosdy,  to  P^nnagog,  where  it 
was  reported  there  was  a  body  of  Indians ;  but  it  was  a  mistake^  for 
there  were  not  above  100  in  all  of  the  PennajFoog  and  Namkig  Indians, 
ii4iereof  Wamnalauwd  was  chief  When  die  £n|^ish  drew  nigh,  whereof 
he  had  intelligehce  by  scouts,  they  left  their  fort,  and  withdrew  into  the 
woods  and  swamps,  where  they  had  advantage  and  opportunity  enough 
in  ambushment  to  have  slain  many  of  the  English  soldiers,  without  any 

*  Naud  and  Jamtt  Sj^en  were  brothers-iii'law.    By  bis  death  four  small  children 
frere  left  fRtherleas.    He  and  Speen  had  been  together  but  half  an  hour  before,  and  by 
appointment  were  to  have  met  again,  but  when  apeen  came  to  the  piaee,  he  could  iiim ' 
■othing  of  his  friend. 
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Ipreat  hazard  to  theiiiaelTefl ;  and  several  of  the  youag  Indians  inehned  to 
jt  But  the  sachem  Wamudanceij  by  his  authority  and  wisdom  restniined 
bis  men,  and  suffered  not  an  Indian  to  appear  or  shoot  a  gun.  Th^y 
were  very  near  the  English,  and  yet,  though  they  were  provoked  by  the 
£Bglishy  who  burnt  their  wigwams,  and  destroyed  some  dried  fish,  yet 
not  one  gun  was  shot  at  any  Englishman."*  The  &cts  in  this  affiiir  were 
related  by  fFamudaneet  himself  and  several  of  his  men,  after  their  return* 

No  mischief  appears  to.  have  been  done  at  the  time  that  Wannalaneti 
went  away,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  prevented  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  went  from  doing  any.  Although  he  might  not  have  been 
in  anv  6ar  from  the  English,  yet  there  were  various  causes,  either  of 
which  were  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  leave  this  part  of  the  country.  A 
son  4»f  his  lived  with  the  French,  or  near  them,  in  Canada,  and  many  of 
his  fiiends,  and  other  relatives.  While  he  vntfadrew  from  bis  place  of 
residence,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  English  had  taken  posseeuon  of 
his  planting  ground,  and  so  deprived  him  of  means  of  living  there. 

He  had  acknowledged  a  belief  in  Christianity,  and  this  was  laid  hold  of 
by  many  to  reproach  the  advocates  of  Christianizing  the  Indians. 

In  1659,  fViannalanaU  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45. 
His  people,who  owned  an  island  in  MerrimackRiver,three  miles  above  Paw- 
tuckett  Falls,  containing  60  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation,  re- 
linouished  it,  to  obtain  his  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  Pawtuck-* 
ett  Falls,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  until  PMLip^a 
war.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  unwilUng  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.  Whtti 
he  had  got  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  that 
req^ect.  Upon  that  occacdon  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  .^/  must  oo- 
knowUdge  Ihave  aU  my  daya  httn  used  to  pass  in  an  old  eanoe,  and  now 
you  eT^ioti  mt  to  change  and  leant  my  old  canoe^  and  embark  in  a  new  one, 
io  which  I  have  MOurlo  been  untmZ/tng,  but  now  I  yidd  up  ^^tUf  to  your 
adoiccy  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe^  and  do  engage  topray  to  God  heremter/' 
After  the  war,  fVannalansit  went  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  lisk  of  Chelmsford,  and 
inquired  of  him  after  the  welfiire  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and 
whether  the  place  had  suffered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  Fisk  said 
they  had  been  highlyfavored,  and  for  which  he  thanked  €rod.  ^  Me  next^V 
said  Wiannalanset,  This  showed  his  consciousness  of  the  great  influence  he 
had  had  in  warding  destruction  from  them*t 

Revd.  John  Eliot  thus  writes  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Bo^X  ^  England,  in 
1677: — ^^  We  had  a  sachem  of  the  greatest  blood  in  the  country  submitted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  the.  wars:  his  name  is  ffanalaiuncet :  in  the 
time  of  the  wars  he  fled,  by  reason  of  the  wicked  actings  of  some  Eng- 
lish youth,  who  causelessly  and  basely  killed  and  wound^  some  of  them. 
He  was  persuaded  to  come  in  again.  But  the  English  having  plowed 
and  sown  with  rye  all  their  lands,  they  had  but  little  com  to  subsist  by. 
A  party  of  French  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kindred  of  this 
sachem's  wife,)  very  lately  fell  upon  this  people,  being  but  few  and  un* 
armed,  and  partlv  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force,  carried  them  away. 
One,  with  his  wife,  child  and  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  praying  In- 
dians, made  their  escape,  came  in  to  the  English,  and  discovered  what 
was  done.  These  things  keep  some  in  a  continual  disgust  and  jealousy 
of  all  the  Indians.''§ 

*  GookMa  MS.  Hi.  t.  f  AUm's  Hist.  Chelmsford,  155, 159. 

%  For  many  years  ,.!  •  •<  *vad  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  amonf  the 
Indians.  He  was  a  *^^,u  t>enefactor  of  N.  En^and,  and  one  of  the  founders  oT  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  by  birth  an  hishman,  twt  settled  finally  at  Oxford, 
Enr.    He  died  in  London.  1691 ,  axed  64  years. 

f  1  Ca.  Miut,  Hkt.  Soe,  iii.  179. 
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It  iDiy  be  pfOpar  to  add  a  nvord  upon  the  name  of  thrt  {deee  which  we 
have  often  mentioned  in  this  life,  as  the  same  word,  diflfeiemly  pronomiced, 
waa  applied  to  a  creat  many  plaeea  by  the  Indiana,  and  ia  the  aaoie  wcunl 
which  Dr.  /•  Matiur  and,  some  others  made  many  beliere  was  made  op 
of  two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  rea%^  the  deacen^ 
anta  of  the  dispeFsed  Jews ;  but  for  which  purpow,  if  we  are  not  misui* 
formed,  any  other  Indian  word  would  anawer  the  same  purpose*  Tht 
doctor  writes  the  name  JVhMniiAeifc,  and  adds  that  •/Vhftuin  si^piBea  eofiaola- 
'  tioii,  and  keik  a  &o«om,  or  htcoftn;  and  hence  the  aetders  of  phices  bearing 
this  name  were  aeated  in  the  bosom  of  conaolatioB.*  He  poiata  out  this 
etymological  analogy  in  speaking  of  the  aettksment  of  Salem,  which  waa 
called  by  the  Indians  ^aumkeag^  Munksg^  Muankok,  Mmmkukf  or  som^ 
thing  a  UttU  somewhat  lijie  it.  A  sod  bosomt  ofeMmMum  did  it  prove 
in  the  days  of  TUtAa^  and  even  in  Dr.  Mather's  own  days.  Though  a 
digreaaion,  we  ahall,  I  doubt  not,  be  pardoned  ibr  ineeiting  here  iSr*  C 
Jmtthof^s  account  of  a  curiosity  at  Amoskeag  Falla,  which  he  p«pe  in  a 
letter  to  London,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactiona  :\  **  At  a  place  called  Amnuskeag,  a  little  above  the  bideoiM| 
fills  of  Merimack  River,  there  is  a  huge  rock  in  the  nadst  of  the  stream, 
on  the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like 
barrels  or  h^sheads  of  different  capacitiea,  aome  ao  large  as  to  hokl  aev* 
oral  tuns,  llie  natives  know  nothing  of  the  time  they  were  made :  Imt 
the  neighboring  Indians  have  been  vront  to  hide  their  provisione  in  tiiem, 
in  their  wars  with  the  Maquas ;  affirming,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that 
use  for  them.  They  seem  plainly  to  be  artificial."  It  could  certainly 
have  required  no  great  sagacity  to  have  supposed  that  one  stone  placed 
upon  another  in  the  water,  so  as  to  have  been  constandy  rolled  fitHn  side 
to  aide  by  the  current,  would,  in  time,  occasion  such  cavities.  One  quits 
as  remarkable  we  hate  seen  near  the  source  of  this  river,  in  its  descent 
fi'om  the  Franconia  Mountains ;  also  upon  the  Mohawk,  a  abort  distance 
below  Little  Falls.    They  may  be  seen  as  you  pass  upon  the  canal. 

Early  purchases  of  lands  brina  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indiana, 
many  of  whom,  though  sachems,  but  for  such  circumstances  of  trade, 
would  never  have  come  to  our  knowledge^  There  are  some,  however, 
of  whom  we  shall  in  this  chapter  take  notice,  as  such  notices  assist  in 
enabling  us  to  judge  how  the  natives  regarded  their  lands,  and  the  teni- 
tories  of  their  neighboring  countrymen. 

ffehanownowii  was  a  ^w  Hamp^ire  sachem,  whose  name  has  been 
considerably  handled  within  a  fow  years,  from  its  being  found  to  the 
much-talked-of  deed  conveying  lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  Rev.  Jokti 
fFkedwright,  and  others,  3  April,  1638.  If  JfehanowwneU  were  sachem 
of  the  tract  said  to  have  been  by  him  conveyed,  his  '^kinedom"  was  larger 
than  some  can  boast  of  at  this  day  who  call  themselves  kingiu  It  was  to 
contain  30  miles  square,  and  its  boundaries  were  thus  described :  **  lying 
and  situate  within  three  miles  on  the  northeme  side  of  y«  River  Meremoke, 
extending  thirty  miles  along  by  the  river  from  the  sea  side,  and  from  the 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscataqna  Patents,  30  miles  up  into  the  countrey  north- 
west, and  so  from  the  falls  of  Piseataqua  to  Oyster  River,  30  miles  square 

*  Relation  of  the  TrouHee,  4tc.  20.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  the  author  of  a  great 
many  works,  chiefly  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  their  singularity, 
and  some  others  veuuable  for  the  facts  they  contain.  His  sermons,  like  many  others  of 
that  day,  had  very  little  meaning  in  them,  and  consequently  are  now  foigotten.  He 
was  son  of  Richard  MMter,  preached  in  Boston  above  60  years,  died  in  11^,  ag|^  84 
years.  8ee  fas  lifej  by  his  son,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  bom  IS  Feb.  IBoS-^-S, 
died  IS  Feb.  I7S7— 8,  aged  65.  See  bis  Hfe  by  Samuel  Mather. 
•  t  Published  in  vol.  v.  of  Jones's  Abridgment,  part  ii.  164. 

X  We  cannot  say  what  they  were  in  those  days,  but  should  C3q>eet  to  be  httgbad^ai 
if  we  fhould  call  thiem  hideous  at  the  present  time. 
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every  way."    This  deed  is  doubtfcas  genuine.    The  original  is  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  John  Farmer^  of  Concord,  N.  H.* 

Thimmadochfou  was  a  son  of  WehanawnowU^  and  his  name  is  also  to  the 
deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  Indian,  belonging  to  that  tract  of 
country,  named  fVatchenmod :  these  both  relinquished  their  title  to,  or  con- 
curi'ed  in  the  sale  of  said  tract. 

Robinhoodj  was  the  father  of  a  more  noted  chief^  whose  Indian  name  was 
Wohawot  but  commonly  known  among  the  English  as  Hopehoed, .  His  terri- 
tories, as  will  appear,  wei'e  upon  the  Kennebeek  River  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  N.  Enp^hind. 

Our  first  notice  of  Robinhood  runs  as  follows ;  "  Be  it  known"—  **  that  I, 
JRam^ginft  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Robinkoodf  soe  called  by 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negusset,  [or  Neguasseag,]  doe  freely  seU 
vnto  James  Smitk,^ — ^  |iart  of  my  land,  beginning  att  Meny-meeong  Cove, 
and  soe  downward  the  maine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke,  called  fVindowe^s 
Bocke,  in  the  longe  i-each,  and  in  breadth  eastward  ouer  the  little  riuer, 
runinge  through  the  gi-eat  mersh,  with  the  priuilidges  [reserved  to  me] 
as  hunting,  fowKnge,  fishing,  and  other  games.''  Smiik  was  to  pay  him 
or  his  heirs,  on  the  I  Nov.  aimually,  ^*one  peck  of  Indian  com."  This 
deed  bears  date  8  May,  1648,  and  is  signed  and  witnessed  as  follows : — § 

Negwinis  ^19  -T-  mtark.  Robinhood  yj  hia  mark. 

SoNGREEHooD  MS  |^  mork  .  Mr.  Thomas  ^  his  mark* 

and  two  English,  Pewa^egsake  ^  his  mark. 

The  mark  ^^  q/*  Robin. 

The  next  year,  1649,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremysquam,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Kennebeek,  and  in  1654  we  find  him  selling  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  naieman  and 
John  Brown,  in  1663,  Robinhood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs  among  the  eastern  Indians.|| 

In  1667,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  Riyer,  about  Hadley,  sustained 
some  injury  from,  Indians,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and 
satisfaction  therefor  was  demanded  of  Robinhood;  at  the  same  time 
threatening  him  with  the  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  repeated. 
But  whether  his  people  were  the  perpetrators  we  are  not  told ;  but  from 
the  following  facts  it  may  be  thought  otherwise.  <*  To  promote  amity 
with  them,  license  was  at  length  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries, 
to  sell  unto  Indian  friends  guns  and  ammunition.^  Hence  these  friends 
could  see  no  reason,  aflerwards,  why  arms,  were  prohibited  them,  as  we 
shall  again  have  occasion  to  notice. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  Philip^s  war,  Robinhood  was  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  join  in  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  time  to  learn 
their  feelings  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  dance,  and  by  songs  and 
shouts  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  English  were  disposed  to  main; 
tain  peace. 

Monquine,  **  alias  JVatahanada^  the  sou  of  old  JVatduformett,  sagamore  of 
Kennebeek  River,"  sold  to  William  Bradford  and  others,  all  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  said  river,  "  from  CussenocKe  upwai*ds  to  Wesserunsicke." 

*  MS.  communication  of  that  gentleman. 

t  This  name  was  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt;  as  it  came  something  near  the  sound  of 
bis  Indian  name,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances  which  we  have  already  recorded : 
the  old  Enrlish  robber  of  that  name,  or  fables  concerning  him,  are  among  the  first  in  the 
nursery.  Even  at  this  day,  the  curious  adult  will  dispense  with  Mr.  Ritson^s  eoDections 
of  leceods  concerning  him  with  peculiar  regret. 

t  The  same,  I  suppose,  called  in  8ulUvan*s  Hist.  Rogomok. 

tFrom  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  original  deed. 
By  Joatdm,  who  visited  the  country  at  this  time.    See  Ui  Vo^fogu 
Wmamwies  Maim,  i.  4A8,  from  3  Mats.  JOc. 
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This  sale  bore  date  8  August^  1648.  The  signatore  is  ^^Jlfon^iitne,  alias 
Dumhanada,^  Then  follows :  ^  We,^godoademagOy  the  aonne  of  If anh^ 
nuU^  and  Tassucke^  cbe  brother  of  MdmanadOj  do  consent  freely  unto  the 
sale  to  Bradford,  Paddy,  and  others.'** 

Kennebis  was  a  sachem  from  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 
uebeck  River  derived  its  name.  But  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  this  name,  from  whom  the  river  was  so  called,  or  whether  sa- 
chems  were  so  caJled  from  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  on^ 
certain.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing 
there,  contemporaneously  with  Robinfwod,  who,  besides  several  others, 
deeded  and  redeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was 
sometimes  associated  in  his  sales  with  Ahb%gadaa9tt,  and  sometimes  with 
others.  In  164i),  he  sold  to  Christopher  Lawaon  all  the  land  on  the  Ken- 
nebeck  River  up  as  high  as  Taeonnet  falls,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  great  chief  EssiminasquOj  or  Assiminasquaj  elsewhere 
mentioned.  About  the  same  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it, 
to  Spencer  and  Clark,  The  residence  of  Kennebia  was  upon  Swan  Island, 
*'  m  a  delightful  situation,  and  that  of  Abbigadatset  between  a  river  of  his 
name  and  the  Kennebeck,  upon  the  northern  borders  of  Merrjr-meetiog 
Bay.''f  Swan  Island  was  purchased  of  Abfngddasaet  in  1667,  by  Ami- 
pkry  Dame,  and  afterwards  claimed  by  Sir  J<£n  Davy,  a  serjeant  at  law4 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
&te  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  writers. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Burton,  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous 
to  1766,  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom 
was  one  named 

Chocorua,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic 
scenes.  This  region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver 
which  were  found  in  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  clifis  afforded 
safe  retreats  to  a  plentiful  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that 
Chocorua  was  the  last  of  this  region,  and  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  mis- 
erable white  hunter,  who,  with  others  of  his  complexion,  had  wandered 
here  in  quest  of  game.  This  solitary  man  had  retired  to  a  neighboring 
mountain,  and  was  there  discovered  and  shot  The  eminence  to  which 
it  b  said  this  Indian  had  retired,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Burton,  and 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  a  great  extent  of  surrounding  countir. 
One  of  the  most  superb  engravings  that  has  appeared  in  all  our  annuau, 
is  that  representing  Chocorua  in  his  last  retreat 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country,  that 
catde  cannot  long  survive  in  Burton,  uthouffh  diere  appears  abundance 
of  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  support  They  lose  their  appetite,  pine 
and  die.  It  Is  said  that  Chocorua  cursed  the  English  before  he  expnied, 
and  the  superstitious,  to  this  day,  attribute  the  disease  of  cattle  to  the  curse 
of  Chocorua,  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be 
found  in  the  affection  of  the  waters  by  minerals. 

*  People  of  Plimouth. — WUiieaa  Paddy  died  at  Bofton.    His  gravestone  wsa  dog 
oat  of  the  rabbish  under  the  old  state-house  in  1890. 
t  mOuMwon,  i.  467.  t  Ibid.  381. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

SquANoo,  sachem  ofSaeo — Macks  ikt  Uywn  of  Saeo — SmgtUar  account  of 
hm  by  a  cotemporcay — The  ill  treatment  of  his  wife  a  cause  of  toar — ms 
humanUy  in  restoring  a  captive — ^Madokawanpo — Cftuses  qf  his  hostU- 
itjf — AssmiNAsquA — His  speech — S^te^  o/*Tabuhkin — Mvqq — Is  ear- 
ned to  Boston  to  execute  a  treaty — Is  Maaokaiwand6*s  ambassador — Re- 
lease of  Thomas  Cobbet — Madokawando^s  kindness  to  prisoners — ^Moxus 
attacks  WeUs  and  is  beaten  off'-Macked  the  next  year  by  (he  Indians 
under  Madokawando  and  a  company  of  Frendunen-^Are  repulsed  untti 
great  loss-^Inddents  of  the  siege — Jdons,  Casteins — A  further  account  of 
Moxus — Wanungonet — Absacombuit — Further  account  of  Mugg — 
His  death — Stmon,  Andrew,  Jeoffrey,  Peter  and  Joseph — Account 
(f  their  depredations — Ijife  of  Kankamagus — Treated  with  neglect— 
Ilies  his  country — Becomes  an  enemy — Surprise  cf  Dover  and  murder  of 
Mm,  Waldron — ^Masandowet — Worombo — His  fort  captured  by  Church 
— Kankamagus^s  wife  and  children  taken — Hope  hoop — Conspicwmsin 
{he  massacre  at  Salmon  FaUs — His  death— Mattabavdo — Megunnzway. 

The  first  chief  which  will  here  be  properly  noticed  is  SquandOf  a  Tar- 
ratine,  commonly  called  sagamore  of  Saco.  He  is  mentione^d  with  a 
good  deal  of  Angularity  by  the  writers  of  his  times.  And  we  will  here, 
by  way  of  exordium,  extract  what  Mr.  Mather^hi  his  Brief  History, 
Sic^  says  of  him.  *'  After  this,  [the  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [the  Indians] 
set  upon  Saco,  where  they,  slew  13  men,  and  at  last  burnt  the  town.  A 
principal  actor  in  the  destniction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  enlhusiastical  sa- 
gtfpMre  called  Squando,  who,  some  years  before,  pretended  tliat  God  ap- 

Seared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tedi  man,  in  black  clothes,  declaring  to 
im  that  he  was  God,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of 
strong  liquors,  and  to  prav,  and  to  keep  sabbathS)  and  to  go  to  hear  the 
word  preached ;  all  whicn  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with 
great  seeming  devotion  and  conscience,  observe.  But  the  God  which 
apfieared  to  him  said  nothing  to  him  about  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  at  last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no 
otherwise  than  a  child  of  him  that  was  a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the 
beginning.''  Mr.  Hubbard  says  that  he  wcus  ^  the  chief  actor  or  rather 
the  beginner"  of  the  eastern  war  of  1675>— 6;  but  rather  contradicts  the 
statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  paragraph,  by  attributing  the 
same  cause  to  the  **  rude  and  indiscrete  act  of  some  English  seamen," 
who  either  for  mischief  oversiet  a  canoe  in  which  was  Squando's  wife 
and  child,  or  to  see  if  young  Indians  could  swim  naturally  like  animals 
of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  reported,*  The  child  went  to  the 
bottom,  but  was  saved  from  drowning  by  the  mother's  diving  down  and 
bringing  it  up,  yet  ^  within  a  while  after  the  said  child  died."  ^  The  said 
JSquandOf  father  of  the  child,  hath  been  so  provoked  thereat,  that  be  hath 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  th^  mischief  he  can  to  the  English."  The 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  owing  to  its  immer- 
sion ;  still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  they.  When  the 
family  of  "  old  Mr.  Wakdy"  was  mmxlered,  a  young  woman  was  carried 
away  captive.  Squando  was  the  means  of  her  being  set  at  liberty.  "  She 
having  been  carried  up  and  down  the  country,  some  hundreds  of  miles, 
as  far  as  Narraganset  fort,  was,  this  last  June,  returned  back  to  Major 
Waldron^s  by  one  SquandOf  the  sagamore  of  Saco ;  a  strange  mixture  of 

-'--  '-    .--.-■ 

*  "  They  can  swim  naturally,  striking  their  paws  under  their  throat  Uke  a  dog,  and 
It  spreading  their  arms  as  we  do."    Jotsdyn^t  V&yage  to  N.  E.  l^. 
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mercy  and  cruelty !"  And  the  bistonan  of  Maine  obaenres,  that  his  ^  con- 
duct exhibited  at  different  times  8uc?h  traits  of  cruelty  and  compassion,  as 
rendered  his  character  difficult  to  be  portrayed.*' 

He  was  a  great  powwow,~and  acted  in  concert  with  Meuhkawando, 
These  two  chiefs  "'  are  said  to  be,  by  them  that  know  them,  a  strange 
kind  of  moralized  savages ;  grave  and  serious  in  their  speech  and  car- 
riage, and  not  without  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  ne  doubt 
but  tiiey  have  learned  from  the  prince  of  darkness."  In  another 
place,  Mr.  HvAibard  calls  him  an  "enthusiastical,  or  rather  diabolical  mis- 
creant."   His  abilities  in  war  gained  him  this  epithet.  ^ 

Madokaufandot  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention,  was  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  chief  by  the  name  o£Ai' 
nminaaqucu  Some  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  Androscoggin  Indians 
in  PkUxp^s  war,  and  the  English,  following  the  example  of  those  whom 
they  so  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  fell  in  their  way. 

Madokawando  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  his  people  had 
committed  any  depredations,  until  after  some  English  spoiled  his  com, 
and  otherwise  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  the  eastern  Indians  had  l)een  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves, 
about  the  time  Philip^s  war  commenced.  This,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
was  enough  to  cause  a  war,  without  Philip's  instigation,  or  the  aflfront 
offered  to  the  wife  and  child  of  Sq^umdo, 

The  Eufflish  had  prohibited  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
eastern  Indians,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western,  as  a  means  of  lessen- 
ing their  power ;  provided  they  should  declare  themselves  hostile :  thiis 
regarding  tiieir  own  safety,  and  totally  disregarding  whatever  evils  might 
accrue  from  the  measure  to  the  Indians.  Knowing  enou§[h  had  been 
done  to  excite  their  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  parley  with  them,  in 
the  spring  nnd  summer  of  1676^  to  hinder,  if  possible,  their  taking  offence 
at  these  pix^ceedinss. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  complained  to  some  friendly  English  of 
the  outrage  upon  their  friends,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance, and  hardly  believed  it ;  still,  told  the  Indians,  that  if  it  were  so, 
those  kidnapped  should  be  restored,  and  the  perpetrators  punished.  But 
knowing  the  circumstance  to  be  as  they  had  represented,  it  is  rather 
marvellous,  that  Indians,  instead  of  at  once  retaliating,  should  hearken  to 
unsatisfactory  parleyings,  as  will  appear. 

When  the  English  agents  went  to  treat  with  them,  or  rather  to  excuse 
themselves  for  vvhat  tliey  could  not,  or  pretended  they  could  not,  amend, 
the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  said,  *'  fre  wen  driven  from 
our  com  last  year  by  the  people  about  Kennebeck,  and  many  of  us  died.  We 
had  no  powder  and  sh^d  to  kUl  venison  and  fowl  with  to  preoenJl  iL  If  you 
English  Ufere  ottr  friends,  as  you  pretend  you  are,  you  would  not  suffer  us  to 
starve  as  we  did,^ 

"  However,  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  said  agent,  making  (he  best  he  could 
of  a  bad  cause,  used  all  means  to  pacify  the  compUdndMs.^  The  great  ^  all 
means**  was,  that  they  should  try  to  get  the  Androscoggin  Indians  to  come 
and  hold  a  treaty  /  so  that  if  the  English  could  effect  a  treaty  with  them, 
then  there  would  be  a  general  peace  with  the  eastern  Indians.  This 
talk,  it  was  said,  the^  received  with  joy.'  ^  Yet,  adds  the  same  author, 
still  by  one  fatal  accident  or  other,  jealousies  still  seemed  to  increase  in 
their  minds^  or  else  the  former  injuries  began  to  boil  afresh  in  their  spirits, 
as  not  being  easily  digested,**  &c. 

A  meeting  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Taconnet,  and 
immediately  afler  the  meeting  just  mentioned  a  runner  was  sent  down 
from  thence,  with  word  that  Squando  would  be  there  with  '* divers  Am- 
onoscoggan  sachems,**  Mugg  being  a  messenger  to  him.    Accordingly 
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the  English  proceeded  to  Taconnet.  On  their  arrival;  they  were  honored 
with  a  folate,  and  conducted  into  the  council  house,  wher^  they  found 
Madokawando^  JisaitnmasqucL,  7\xrumkin,  Hopehood^  •^^fg^T)  ^^^  many  at- 
tendants. Madokmtkmdo  was  prime  negotiator,  and  Asstmmaaqua  chief 
speaker,  who  soon  after  proceeded  to  make  a  speech,  and  among  other 
things  said, — 

"  S 19  not  our  custom  when  messengers  come  to  treat  ofpeaeey  to  seize  upon 
^ufir  personSi  as  sometimes  the  Mohmoks  do  /  yea,  as  the  English  have  done, 
sei»ng  upon  fourteen  Indians^  our  men,  who  went  to  treat  tmh  you — setting 
a  guard  over  themy  and  taking  away  Vieir  guns,,  T%is  is  not  dtt,hut  a 
second  time  you  required  ourguns,  and  demanded  us  to  come  down  unto  you, 
or  else  you  would  kiU  us*  This  was  ike  cause  of  war  leamng  both  our  fort 
and  our  corny  to  our  great  loss^ 

This  speech  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  English,  '^  yet 
to  put' the  best  construction  might  be,  on  such  irregular  actions,  which 
could  not  well  be  justified,  they  told  them,  the  persons  who  had  so  done* 
were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  government,  and  therefore,  though  they 
could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  so  acting,  yet  they  did  utterly  dis- 
allow thereof.'*!  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English  cob- 
missioners  told  these  chiefs  that  they  came  to  treat  with  the  Androscog- 
gins,  and  were  sorry  that  Sauando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  that, 
thougbi  the  English  reportea  a  ^eace  with  the  Penobscots,  yet  Madokd- 
ufonao  and  his  coadjutors  scarcely  understood  as  much ;  add  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  business  was  hurried  over  as  fast  as  possible  by  the 
English  commissioners. 

What  had  been  said  bv  ^sinminasqua  in  the  moniing  was  merely  pre- 
liminary, and  it  was  bis  mcention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  more  particu- 
larly into  details ;  biit  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceeded  to 
treat  with  such,  of  the  Androscoggins  as  were  present.  Txtrumkin  was 
their  orator,  and  he' spoke  to  this  effect: — 

'<  /  have  been  pt  <^  westwardy  where  I  hone  found  many  Indians  mwiUii^ 
to  make  peace :  but  for  my  own  nart,  I  am  wming^  which  he  confirmed  by 
taking  the  Ei^glish  by  the  hana,  as  did  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  among 
whom  were  Mugg  and  BMnhood^s  son.  The  English  had  now,  as  Guy 
supposed)  got  matters  into  a  re^lar  train ;  but  Madokawandoy  it  appears, 
was  not  wfiling  to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded 
his  people.    He  therefore  interrupted : — 

^JFhat  are  we  to  do  for  powder  and  shoty  when  our  com  is  consumed^ 
what  shaU  we  do  for  a  winter^s  supply  f  Must  we  perish,  or  must  we  Con- 
don our  country y  andjh  to  (he  Drench  for  protection  f^ 

The  EngUsn  ffe^fma  that  they  would  do  what  they  couM  with  the  gov- 
ernor ;  "  some  might  be  allowed  them  for  necessity.^  Madokaiwandb  added  : 
^  We  have  tbaiiiMtt  ^eat  while  alreadyy  and  now  we  expect  you  wiU  say  yes 
or  no.*  The  tlnglitfti  rejoined :  **  You  say  yourselves  that  many  of  the 
western  IndlahiS  ^Mf^ld  tiot  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  pow- 
der, and  you  give  It  to  the  western  men,  what  do  we  but  cut  out  Own 
throats  f  It  is  not  in  our  power  without  leavcy  if  you  should  vmit  ten  years 
more,  to  tet  you  have  powder." 

Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  ended  the  negotiation, 
and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  that  part  of  the 
country. 

At  the  Olose  of  the  war  of  1675  and  6,  this  sachem}s  people  had  among 
them  about  60  English  captives.  When  it  was  known  to  him  that  the 
English  deured  to  treat  about  peace,  he  sent  MugXy  one  of  his  chiefe,  to 
Pascataqua,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  nu^t  meet  with  good  ac- 

:*  That  is,  thorte  Who  had  kidoapped  their  friends.  t  Hubbard,  part  H.  33: 
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ceptauce,  sient  along  widi  him  a  (captive  to  his  home.  Gen.  Gendal,  of 
Massai^husetts,  l>eing  tliere,  forced  Mugg  on  board  bis  vessel,  and  carried 
him  to  Boston,  for  which  treacherous  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he 
was  not  vested  with  sufficient  authority  to  treat  with  him.  Madokawan- 
do*8  ambassador,  being  now  in  the  power  of  the  ISnglish,  was  obliged  to 
agree  to  such  terms  as  tlie  English  dictated.*  Itis  no  wonder,  therefore, 
if  the  great  chief  soon  appears  again  then*  enemy.  Still,  when  Mugg 
was  sent  home,  Madokawando  agreed  to  the  treaty,  more  readily,  perhaps, 
as  two  armed  vessels  of  tlie  English  conveyed  him. 

A  son. of  Rev.  nomas  Cobbet  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  In- 
dians at  Mount  Desert.  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time 
sent  him  down  to  Cattewi^s  trading-bouse,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mugg 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  beon  at  his  father's  house, 
and  had  promised  to  send  him  home.  Madokmoasndo  demanded  a  ran- 
som, proo^bly  to  satisfy  the  ovmer  of  the  captive,  "fearing  to  be  killed  by 
him,  if  he  vield^d  him  up  without  he  were  there  to  consent ;  for  be  was, 
he  said,  a  desperate  man,  if  crossed,  and  had  eramhd\  two  or  three  in  that 
way."  Being  on  board  one  of  the  vessels,  and  treated  to  some  liquor, 
"  he  walked  awhile  to  and,  again  on  the  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a 
stand,  and  said  to  Captain  J^oore, '  Well  captain,  since  it  is  so,  take  this 
roan :  I  freely  give  him  up  to  you ;  carry  him  home  to  his  friends.*  '*t  A 
red  coat  was  given  to  Makokawania,  which  gave  him  great  satisfaction. 

The  historians  of  the  war  have  all  observed  that  the  prisoners  under 
Madokawando  were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Major  WMron^  and  Captain  IVoat,  with  a  body  of 
men,  were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  obaerve  the  motions  of  the  In- 
dians, who  still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaq^id  they  were  invited  on 
shore  to  hold  a  treaty,  but  the  English  finding  some  weapons  concealed 
among  them,  thought  it  a  sufficient  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  enemies, 
and  a  considerable  fight  ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were 
killed,  and  several  taken  prisoners ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Ma- 
dokawando. He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  affair,  having  been  gone  for 
.several  months  at  a  great  distance  into  the  country,  on  a  hui^ing  voyage. 

We  hear  ho  more  of  Madokawando,  until  1691.  It  will  be  ii)und  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Egeremsty  that  in  that  year  a  treaty  Was  made 
with  him  and  other  eastern  chie&  This  was  in  November,  and  it  was 
agreed  1^  them,  that,  on  the  first  of  May  folio  wine,  they  would  deliver  d1 
the  captives  in  their  possession,  at  Wells.  **  But,''  says  Dr.  Mather,^  <*  as 
it  was  not  upon  the  Jim  land,  but  in  their  canoes  upon  the  water,  that  they 
si^ed  and  sealed  this  instrument ;  so,  reader,  we  will  be  jeialous  that  it 
will  prove  but  a  fluctuating  and  instable  sort  of  business;  and  that  the 
Indians  wjll  do  a  lie  m  they  used  to  do." 

The  tune  for  the  delivery  of  the  captives  having  arrived,  the  English 
met  at  Wells  to  receive  them,  and  to  renew  their  treaty.  Tliey  took  care 
to  be  provided  with  an  armed  force,  and  to  have  the  place  of  meeting  at 
a  strong  place,  which  was  Stover's  g^irrison-house.  But,  as  the  author 
just  citea  observes,  "The  Indians  Ming  poor  miincfafM  for  keeping  of 
time,  came  not  according  to  their  articles."  The  reason  of  this  we  cannot 
explain,  unless  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  English  deterred  them. 
Alter  waiting  a  while,  Captam  Converse  surprised  some  of  them,  and 
brought  them  in  by  force,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  pro- 
voked by  this  time,  immediately  added  35  men  to  their  force.    These 

*  A  treaty  was  siened  9th  of  Dec.  1676.    Mamuer^pt  Nor.  of  Rev.  T.  Cobbet.    It 
may  be  seen  in  HtMard^t  Narrative, 
t  The  Indian  word  for  JrtJM.     Wood^t  N.  E.  Pro^peik. 
\  Manuscript  Narrative,  before  cited.  ^  Magaalia,  ii.  689. 
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*  were  not  come  half  an  hour  to  Stbrer's  house,  on  the  9th  (^  Xune,  1691) 
iior  had  they  got  their  Indian  weed  ftiirly  lights,  into'  their  mouths, 
before  fierce  Jmxuit  with  200  Indians,  made  an  attack  upon  the.  garri- 
son,*^ but  were  repulsed  and  soon  drew  ofT.  Madokmwando  was  not 
here  in  person,  but  when  he  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he 
said,  ''«^  hroOtcr  Moxua  has  missed  it  now,  hut  I  wiU  go  myseiff  ^  next 
yeari  andhaxte  fhe  dog  Converse  oui  of  his  hoU.^ 

The  old  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  gaitt- 
son  22  June,  1692.  He  was  joined  b^  J^timi^aod  Laihrocre,  two  French 
officers,  with  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  their  united  strength  was  esti* 
mated  at  about  500  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  ^e^ 
a^ed  before  the  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  di- 
vided. Conoerst  had  but  15  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  twd  sloops 
with  about  as  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  day  before  the  battle. 

MiEuhkgiwando\s  men  had  unwisely  given  notice  of  their  approach,  by 
firing  upon  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  running  m  wound- 
ed, gave  the  inhabitants  time  to  fiy  to  the  garrison.  Madokawando  was 
not  only  second^  by  the  two  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their 
men,  as  before  observed,  but  Moxus,  Egeremet  and  Worombo  were  also 
among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  before  day,  with  great  fierceness,  but  after  con- 
tinuing it  for  some  time  without  success,  they  fell  upon  the  vessels  in  the 
river ;  and  here,  although  the  river  was  hot  above  twenty  or  thirtv  feet 
broad,  yet  they  met  with  no  better  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They 
tried  many  stratagems,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  sloops  several 
times,  by  mci&ns  of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extinsuished  without  great 
damage.  Tired  of  thu9  exposing  themselves  and  throwing  away  their 
ammunition,  th^y  returned  again  to  the  garrison,  resolving  to  practise  a 
stratagem  upon  that,  and  thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  attack.  They 
cried  to  persuade  the  English  to  surrender,  but  finding  they  could  not 
.  prevail,  made  several  desperate  charges,  in  which  they  lost  many.  Be- 
ginning now  to  grow  discouraged,  they  sent  a  flag  to  the  garrison  to  effect 
a  capitulation,  but  Converge,  being  a  man  of  great  resolution,  replied, 
''that  he  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  come  and  fight  him."  To  which 
the  bearer  of  the  flag  said,  '*  Being  you  are  so  stovt,  why  donH  you  come 
imd  JiM  in  the  open  field  like  a  nuxn^  and  not  fight  in  a  garrison  like  a 
squauf.  This  attempt  proving  inefiectual,  they  cast  out  many  threats, 
one  of  which  was, "  We  will  cut  you  as  small  as  tobacco,  before  to-morrow 
morning."  The  captain  ordered  them  ''to  come  on,  for  he  wanted 
work." 

Having  nearly  spent  their  ammunition,  and  general  Labrocre  being 
slain,  they  retired  in  the  night,  after  two  days*  siege,  leaving  several  of 
their  dead,  among  whom  was  the  general  just  named,  Miho  was  shot 
through  the  head.  They  took  one  Englishman,  named  John  Diamond, 
whom  they  tortured  in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  About  the  time,  of 
their  retreating,  they  fired  upon  the  sloops,  and  killed  the  only  man  lost 
by  the  vessels  during  the  assault 

Durinff  the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  among  other  stratagems,  they  pre- 
pared a  Dreastworin  upon  wheels,  and  endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the 
«dge  of  the  river,  which  was  within,  perhaps,  ten  feet  of  them.  When 
they  had  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  Frencli 
■oldier,  endeavoring  to  lifl  it  out  with  his  shoulder,  was  shot  down ;  a 
second  was  also  killed  in  the  same  attempt,  and  it  was  abandoned. 
They  also  biult  a  raft  in  the  creek  above  them,  and  placed  on  it  an  im- 
nense  pile  of  combufltibles,  and,  setting  them .  on  fire,  floated  it  down 
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towards  ibetti.  But  when  wkhm  a  few  rods  of  the  aloops,  the  wind  drove 
it  on  shore,  and  ihus  tbe^  were  delivered  fimn-  the  itiost  dangerous  arti-' 
fioe  of  the  whole.  For  it  was  said  that,  had  it  come  down  against  theiDi 
they  could  not  have  saved  themselves  fh>m  the  fiuy  of  its  flames. 

MadBikmoamio  lived  several  years  after  this,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1698. 

A  daughter  of  his  married  the  Baron  Dt  CeukiM^  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.* 

Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  the  similarity  of 
the  name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madock  the  Webfaman,  that  the  eastern 
Indians  were  descended  from  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  lefi  that 
country,  and  were  never  heard  of  afler.  The  sioty  of  some  white  In- 
dians ipeaking  Welsh,  on  the  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in 
former  and  latter  periods.f 

Moxu9j  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  •^oifia^fuf,  was  also  a  noted 
Penobscot  chie^  and  one  of  Jdadohauwndo's  pnncipal  captains.  We 
can  add  little  concerning  him,  to  what  hss  already  been  said  above. 
After  that  great  sachem  was  dead,  and  the  war  between  the  French  and 
English  nations  ceased,  the  eastern  chieft  were  ready  to  subniit  to  terms. 

Moxiu  seems  the  successor  of  Madokawando^  and  when  delegates  were 
sent  into  the  epstem  country  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  1699,  his 
name  stood  first  among  the  signers  of  the  treaty4  He  concluded  another 
treaty  with  Gov.  Dudley,  in  1702.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  ff^a- 
mingonet,  AssacomhuU,  and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain 

f^^^^m  ■  ■■  I       I  ■    III  III  I  I  ' 

*  A  good  deal  baa  beea  said  and  written  about  Mom.  CoMteku,  but  generally  withoat 
conTeying  much  information.  We  will  give  here  the  original  authority  whence  accounts 
have  chiray  originated  :^ 

"  Le  Baron  Be  8aitU  Casteins,  gentilhomme  d'OIeron  en  Bearn,  S'est  rendu  si  re 
commaiidable  partni  les  Abenakis  depuis  vingt  et  tant  d'aimees,  vivani  k  la  sauragv. 
cni'ils  le  r^^ardent  aujourd  'hui  comme  leur  Dieu  tutelaire.  H  kXo\X  antrefois  officier  dfe 
Carigpaa  on  Canada,  ipais  d^s  que  ce  raiment  fut  cass^,  il  se  jetta  ches  ces  aanvMes 
dont  il  avoit  apris  la  langue.  II  se  maria  k  leur  maniere,  prefiferant  les  for6ts  de  I'AcMic 
anz  monts  Piren^s  dont  son  pals  est  environni.  H  v^ut  les  premieres  annfes  arer 
eux  d'une  maniere.  k  s^en  faire  estimer  au-delk  de  tout  ce  qu'on  pent  dire.  lis  le  fireni 
gnuod  chef,  oui  est  comme  le  souverain  de  la  nati<»,  et  peu«a>peu  il  a  ti:availl6  k  se  iaire 
use  fortune  aont  tout  autre  ^ue  lui  saiiroit  profiter,  en  retiraot  de  ce  pefls^li  |4u8  de  deax 
ou  trois  cents  mille  ^us  qa'il  a  dans  ses  ooffres  en  belle  monnoie  d'or.  Cepeadant  il  ae 
s'en  sort  qu'  a  acheter  des  marchandises  pour  faire  des  presens  k  ses  confreres  les  sau- 
vaces,  qui  lui  font  ensuite,  au  retour  de  leors  chesses,  des  presens  de  castors  d'une  triple 
vueur.  Les  gouvemeurs  ff^nereauz  de  Canada  le  mteagent,  et  cenx  de  la  NoureHf; 
Angleterre  le  craignent.  11  a  plusieurs  fiOes  et  toutes  aiariws  trto  avantafeusement 
avec  des  Fran9ois,  aiant  donne  une  riche  dot  k  chacune.  D  n'  a  jamais  chai^  dc 
feipme,||  pour  aprendre  aux  sauvages  que  Dieu  n'aime  point  les  hooimes  incoastans. 
On  dit  qu'il  ^cne  de  convertir  ces  pauvres  peuples,  mais  que  ses  paroles  ne  prodqisant 
aucnn  fruit,  il  est  done  inutile  que  les  J^uites  leur  prdchent  les  v^rttez  du  christianisme 
eependant  ces  ^res  ne  se  rebutent  pas,  ils  estiment  que  le  baptdme  eonf6i^  k  un  enfant 
moarant,  vaut  dix  fois  la  peine  et  le  chagrin  d'habiter  a\*ec  ces  penples."  Mem&irei^d^ 
VAmeriquepar  Lakontanf  ii.  29  and  30. 

A  son  of  Cattdns  was  a  sachem,  and  held  in  great  esteem  bv  his  tribe,  and,  lik^  his 
father,  was  a  discreet  and  upright  man.  The  English  treated  nim  very  reprehensi^ , 
and  once  took  him  prisoner  and  sent  him  to  Boston,  but  he  was  soon  released.  Ws 
father  had  then  retired  to  his  estate  in  France. 

fSee  Janson's  Siraaimin  AmericafinO.  ed.  4to.  London,  t807}  Vmoer$al  Mmg- 
zin€f  vol.  zeiii.  21 }  Dr.  Southev's  Preface  to  his  Madock:  Bouquet's  Eacped,  agAMi 
Ohio  htdianiy  69.  ed.  4to.  London.  1766 ;  Ker's  TrwoeU  in  America,  161^—172  jlDfunk, 
Hist.  Virgimaf  ii.  84.  We  ihay  elsewhere  devote  a  chapter  to  an  examination  of  tHesc 
accounts. 

t  Bfagaalia,  ii.  MS. 
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jl  W«  da  not  ammbend  that  this  amounts  to  a  deida  (as  Mr.  HUttt  reaAi  it,  Notes.  Stt;)  that 
hohadbQtoMwiJb.    HisootdUiyHyMs  isi^  might  be  tcoe  ako  ui  the  idnmlt-lfha  hadhad 
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Jlfbt^inthef<M$  at  Ca$eo,  After  uwog  every  endeavor  to  take  kby 
aflsault*  they. had  recoarae  to  the  following. stratagem.  Theybeoan  at 
t|ie  water's  €dge  to  undermine  it ,  by  digging,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  under  Oaptaio  SouUmcL  They  had 
taken  a  vessel  and  a  great  quantity  of  plunder.  About  SiOO  canoee  were 
destroyed,  and  the  vessel  retaken.  From  which  pircumstance  it  may  be 
inferred  that  their  numbM*  was  great. 

M0XU8  was  at  Casco  in  1713,  to  treat  with  the  iBnglish,  and  at  Qeoige- 
town,  upon  Arovraike  Island,  in  1717.  There  were  seven  other  ohieft 
who  attended  also  at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned. 

Mugg  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  very  conspicuous  in 
the  eastern  war  of  1676-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  by 
the  same  cause  as  Madokawandoy  already  stated.  He  had  been  very 
fneodly  to  the  English,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  them. 

On  the  12th  Oct  1676,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  How.  in 
Scarborough,  with  about  lOQ  warriors.  All  the  inhabitants  being  gath- 
ered into  one  fortified  place  upon  that  point,  a  few  hands  might 
iuve  defended  it  asainst  all  the  Indian^  on  that  side  of  the  country.* 
While  the  captain  of  the  garrison  was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  with  Mvgg^ 
the  people  fled  fit>m  the  garrison,  and  took  all  their  efiects  along  vnUi 
them.  A  few  of  his  own  servants,  however,  remained,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  chiei^  who  treated  them  kindly. 

When  Drancis  Card  was  a  prisoner  among  his  men,  he  told  him  ^  thtU 
he  had  found  out  the  tpc^  to  bum  Boston^  and  laughed  much  about  the 
English,  saying  he  would  have  all  their  vessels,  fishmg  islands,, and  whole 
country,  and  bragged  much  about  his  great  numbers.  He  was  killed  at 
Black  Point,  the  same  place  where,  the  ^ear  before,  he  had  had  such 
Mod  success;  on  16  May.  He  had  besieged  the  garrison  three  days, 
killed  three  men,  and  taken  one  captive.  The  celebrated  Symtmj  who  had 
d<Hie  so  much  mischief  in  many  places,  was  with  him  here.  Lieutenant 
TSppiny  who  commanded  the  garnqon,  <<  made  a  successfiil  shot  upon  an 
Indiaii,  that  was  observed  to  be  very  busy  and  bold  in  the  assault,  who  aft 
tliat  time  was  deemed  to  be  SjfmoUf  the  arch  villain  and  incendiary  of  all 
tlie  eastward  Indians,  but  proved  to  be  one  almost  as  good  as  himself 
'who  was  called  Moeg.^\ 

Symon,  just  named,  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  create 
oonsideraMe  akurm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  River,  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Newburyi'  and  Amesbury,  about  which  part  seems  to  have 
been  his  residence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  lo77.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  six  Indians  were  seen  to  go  into  the  bushes  not  fer  firom  the  garri- 
son at  Amesbury;  two  days  b&re,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the 
Beighborhood,  and  one  woman  wounded,  whose  name  was  Quttniy. 
jS^non'  was  the  alleged  leader  of  the  partv  which  committed  the  depre- 
dation. Mrs.  Ommby  was  sure  that  it  was  he  who  *<  knocked  her  on  the 
head,"  and  she  knew  many  of  the  names  of  the  rest  with  him,  and  named 
Andrew^  Geoffirey  and  Josoph.  She  begged  of  Synum  not  to  kill  her.  He 
Toplied,  **  ffhfy  goodw^e  (JutmAy,  do  you  think  that  lunll  kUl  you  7^  She 
said  she  was  afraid  he  would,  fclecause  he  killed  all  English.  &fmon  then 
said,  **  I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  English  dog  of  you  all,'^and  then 
gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  happen  to  hurt  her  much ;  at 
which,  hnng  a  woman  of  great  courage,  she  tnrew  a  stone  at  him;  he 
then  turned  upon  her,  and  ^struck  her  two  more  blows,**  at  which  she 
feU,  and  he  left  her  for  dead.  Before  he  gave  her  the  last  blows,  she 
called  to  the  garrison  for  help.  He  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  fer. 
Mid  he,  ''I  will  have  that  too,  by  and  by."    Symon  was  well  known  to 

*  Hubtmrd,  Ind.  Wars,  u,  46.  t  HUUny  New  England 
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manv  of  the  iiihabiC«M%  and  esMoMly  to  Mrs.  MMf,  a»  bo  bid  fl»w 
DMrly  lived  with  her  fttber,  Wmam  (hgtod*  in  April,  1077,  Sifm&H 
aod  his  compeidoiis  burnt  the  bouse  of  Edimard  Wtymuik  at  Scurgeoii 
Cmk,  and  plundered  the  bouse  of  one  Chnotcw,  but  did  not  kiU  him,  be* 
cause  he  had  shown  kindness  to  SwnwC$  gran€unotber*f 

Symm  was  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  as  were  AnArtw^  J^jfrfSft  P^ier, 
and  several  others  of  the  same  compunr,  a  circumstance  ndiieh,  with 
maaQr»  much  aMravated  their  ofl^oes.  The  irrupdon  just  mentioned  is 
thw  related  by  Mr;  HMard^t  ^Simon  and  w^ndiw,  the  two  bretturan  in 
iniqui^,  with  a  few  more,  adventured  to  come  over  Pasoataqua  River  on 
Portsmouth  mde,  when  they  burnt  one  house  witMn  four  or  five  milee  of 
the  tOrwD^  and  took  a  maid  and  a  young  woman  captive;  one  of  them 
having  a  young  child  in  lier  arms,  widi<  which  not  willinff  to  be  troubled, 
Aey  gave  leave  to  her  that  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom 
the  Indian  Sjfmon  msred,  because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grand- 
mother ;  yet  one  of  the  two  captives  escaped  fiK>m  their  hands  two  days 
after,  as  md>the  other,  April  32,  who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being 
net  so'UafTOWly  looked  to  as  they  used  to  do  others*)*^ 

It  was  on  3  M«^1076,  that  iWiiMm,  Ahdrey>  and  PtUr  ftU  upon  the 
house  of  Thomas  ISmM,  of  Bradford,  killed  him,  and  carried  off  his  wife 
and  five  children  into  the  wilderness.  Having  on  the  whole  concluded 
to  make  peace  with  the  English  while  they  could,  did,  before  the  end  of 
six  weekfis  restore  the  captives.  Insteadof  improving  the  opportunity  of 
securing  their  fiiendi^p,  the  English  seized  Symon  and  Amitew^  and  con- 
£ned  them  in  the  jail  al  Dover.  This  treatment  they  considered,  as  very 
naturally  Uiey  should,  only  a  preeursor  of  something  of  a  difi^rent  char- 
luster;  and  therefbre  fbund  means  to  break  jaif,  and  make  good  their 
eseape.  They  jeined  their  eastern  fi^iends,  and  hence  followed  many 
o^ffir  cruelties^  some  of  which  we  have  already  rehitedi  About  the  first 
depredation  which  followed  their  flight  firom  Dover;  was  committed  afr 
GMenlttid.  One  Jfikn  JTenufon  wae  killed,  and  his  house  burned^  A 
writer  of  that  day,  afifer  observmg  that  the  peipetratom  of  the  outrage 
were  j^ymoti,  Ahdrew  and  Pder^  observes  that  mey  were  the  **  three  we> 
had  hk  prison,  and  should  have  killed,"  and  closes  with  thur  exclameition,, 
"The  good  Lord  pardon  us."§  Thus  some  considered^ tiiey  had  need  of 
pardon  for  not  dewing  with  more  rigor  towards  the  Indians! 

We  are  now  to  commence  upon  me  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid 
massacres  any  where  recordea — the  sacking  of  Dover  by  the  fimieus 
chiitfa  KemkeuMgns  imd  Mcusanthwd,  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Meg. 
fVMron  and  many  of  his  peopte. 

Kjankamagw,  eommotaly  in  the  histories  called'  Hbgkinsy  HawkmB,  or 
HMnSf  was  a  Pennakook  sachem^  and  an  artfUl,T>erBeverinj^,  fiuthftil 
man,  as  long  as  he  <^ld  depend  upon  the  Eng^h  mr  protection.  But 
when  Governor  Orar^iddf  or  New  Hampshire,  iMed  his  endeavors  to  bring 
down  the  Mohawks  to  destroy  the  eastern  Indians,  in  1684,  who  were 
constantly  stirred  up  by  the  French  to  commit  depredatioBS  upon  tihe 
English,  Kcaikamagt»f  knowing  the  Mohawks  made  no  distinction  where 
th^  came,  fied  to  the  eastward,  and  joined  the  Androscoggins.  He  had 
a  fort  upon  that  river,  where  his  famity  and  that  of  anodier  sachem, 
called  fntromboSf  or  Wbromho,  lived.  But  before  he  fled  his  country,  he 
addressed  several  letters  to  the  governor,  which  diseover  his  fidelity  as 
wdl  as  his  fears ;  and  firom  which  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  alwaye 
ffladlv  have  lived  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the  most  intimate  and 
friendly  terms  with  the  English,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached,  and 

*  MS.  Documents.  t  Belknap's  N.  Hampshire, 

X  Hiti.  N.  England,  631.  ^  Ibid.  i.  198. 
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bad  adopted  much  of  their  maimer,  aad  could  reiul  and  write,  but  for 
the  reasons  just  stated.  The  foUowiog  letter  fully  explains  the  situatioo 
«f  his  mind  and  his  feelings,  at  the  time  he  eicpeisted  the  Mohawks  would 
ravage  his  country: — 

"Mmf  ISfh,  1666.  Honor  governor  my  friend.  You  my  Jriend  I  denrt 
yoyr  loomftp  and  your  power,  bteanue  I  hope  you  can  do  »om  great  mattert 
this  one.  lamvoor  and  naked,  and  have  no  men  at  my  place  hecauee  I 
aJMd  aUwaya  Moikoge  he  vnU  kiU  me  every  day  and  wighL  If  your  worship 
whenjjieaae  prau  hdp  me  you  no  Ut  Mohags  ktUmeatmy  place  at  Makmp- 
ake  moer  eaUed  Panukkog  and  Mdukkog,  I  will  submit  your  worship  and 
veur  power.  And  now  I  want  pouder  and  such  almimshon,  shatt  and  guns, 
oeeause  I  have  forth  of  my  horn,  and  I  plant  theare,^ 

The  above  letter  is  signed  by  himself  and  14  of  his  principal  men. 
Whether  he  were  among  the  Pennakoofcs  seized  by  Major  FFaldron  about 
ten  years  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were,  it  is  not  probable  any  re- 
sentment remained  in  his  breast  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
the  director  and  leader  in  the  dreadful  calamity  which  fell  upon  fValdron 
not  long  afterward,  and  which  is  as  much  chargeable  upon  the  maltreat- 
ment they  received  from  the  English,  at  least,  as  upon  any  agency  of  the 
French.  It  may  be  true  that  many  belonging  to  the  eastwai^,  who  were 
seized  with  the  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  left  in  foreign  countries,  had 
found  their  way  back  among  their  fiiends  again,  and  were  glad  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  upon  the  author  of  their  unjust 
expatriation. 

Major  Wdldron  lived  at  Dover,*  New  Hampshire,  in  a  strong  garrison- 
house,  at  which  place  were  also  four  others.  Kankamagus  had  artfully 
contrived  a  stratagem  to  effect  the  surprise  of  the  place,  and  had  others 
beside  the  Pennakooks  from  different  places  ready  in  great  numbers,  to 
prosecute  the  undertaking.  The  plan  was  this.  Two  squaws  were  sent 
to  each  garrison-house  to  get  liberty  to  stay  all  night,  and  when  all  should 
be  asleep,  they  were  to  open  the  gates  to  the  warriors.  Masandowel, 
who  was  next  to  Kankamagus,  went  to  Major  Waldron^s,  and  informed 
him  that  the  Indians  would  come  the  next  day  and  trade  with  him. 
While  at  supper  With  the  major,  Masandowet  said  to  him,  with  an  air  of 
fiimiliarity,  *^  Brother  Wcddron,  what  would  you  do  if  the  stranee  Indians 
should  come  ?^  To  which  he  vauntingly  replied,  ^  that  he  could  assem- 
ble an  hundred  men  by  Mine  up  his  finger.''  In  this  security  the  gates 
were  opened  at  midnight,  and  the  work  of  death  raged  in  all  its  fury. 
One  garrison  only  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the .  squaws.  They 
rushed  into  WaldrorCs  house  in  great  numbers,  and  while  some  guard- 
ed the  door,  others  commenced  the  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted. 
Wcddron  was  now  80  years  of  age,  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  defended  him- 
self wi^  great  resolution,  and  at  first  drove  the  Indians  before  him  from 
room  to  room,  until  one  getting  behind  him,  knocked  him  down  with  his 
hatchet.  They  now  seized  upon,  and  dragged  him  into  the  great  room, 
and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  upon  a  table.  While  they  were  thus 
dealing  with  the  master  of  the  house,  they  obliged  the  family  to  provide 
them  a  supper,  which  when  they  had  eaten,  they  took  oflThis  clothes,  and 
proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  manner.  Some  gashed 
hie^  breast  with  knivps,  saying,  "/  cross  out  my  account  f*  others  cut  off 
joints  of  his  fingers  "  ^d  said  to  him,  ^  N'oio  wiU  your  fist  weigh  a  pound  ?" 

Afler  cutting  r' '  ■  ?  noso  and  ears,  and  fbrcmg  them  into  his  mouth, 
he  became  faint  iion.  :  »  of  blood ;  and  some  holding  his  own  sword  on 
end  upon  the  floor,  let  iiim  fhll  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  his  misery. 

*  Then  called  by  its  Indian  name,  Quochecho. 
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The  Indians  had  been  greatly  abased  and  wronged  in  their  trading 
M^th  the  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  all  over  that  part  of  the 
•ountry,  that  JMajor  fFaktron  took  great  advantage  of  them  in  trade,  and 
did  not  cross  out  their  accounts  when  they  had  paid  him ;  and  that,  in 
buying  beaver,  his  fist  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  pounld.  Ahhoa^h  he 
may  have  taken  no  more  advantage  of  the  Indians  than  the  majority  of 
Indian  trad^v,  yet,  at  this  distant  day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for 
in  impartial  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the 
Indians. 

Several  were  kiUed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  kept  the  place  until  the  next  morning,  when,  after  collect- 
ing all  the  plunder  they  could  carry,  took  up  their  march,  with  29  cap- 
tives, into  the  wilderness  towards  Canada ;  where  the  chief  of  them  were 
bought  by  the  French,  and  in  time  got  home  to  their  country  again. 
Twenty-three  were  killed  before  they  left  the  place.  This  af&dr  took 
place  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June,  16^.  Several  friendly  Indians 
mformed  the  English  at  Chelmsford  of  the  certainty  of  an  attack  upon 
I>over,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  despatched  in  season  to  have  noti- 
fied the  people,  but  on  account  of  some  delay  at  Newbury  ferry,  the 
benefit  of  that  information  was  lost. 

Four  years  after.  Col.  Church  took  JVorombo^s  fort,  in  which  were  JTan- 
kamagtui*»  wife  and  children.  This  fort  was  upon  the  Androscoggin, 
about  25  or  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a 
history  of  Churches  expedition  to  this  fort.  The  prisoners  taken  here  in- 
formed Church  that  there  had  been  lately  a  great  council  held  there  by 
the  Indians,  in  which  '*  many  were  for  peace  and  many  against  it ;"  but 
they  finally  i^ed  to  go  with  300  warriors  to  Wells  with  a  flag  of  truce^ 
and,  to  ofter  the  English  peace,  which  if  not  accepted,  they  would  then 
fell  upon  them.  "If  they  could  not  take  Wells,  then  they  resolved  to 
attack  Piscataqua.  The  which,  says  Churchy  when  we  were  well  in- 
formed of,  we  left  two  old  squaws  that  were  not  able  to  march,  gaue  them 
victuals  enough  for  one  week  of  their  own  com,  boiled,  and  a  little  of 
our  pruisions,  and  buried  their  dead,  and  left  them  clothes  enough  to 
keep  them  warme,  and  left  the  wigwams  for  them  to  lye  in :  gaue  them 
orders  to  tell  their  friends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  biding  them  doe 
the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  peace  to  come  to  goodmau  SmalPsj 
att  Barwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  attend  to  discourse  them ;  then 
we  came  away  with  our  own  ^\e  captiues,  [English  that  they  had  deliver- 
ed/! ®"^  "^roe  of  theirs."* 

In  the  same  letter  we  are  informed  that  among  these  prisoners  were 
Karikamagus^s  wife  and  four  children.  His  brother-ra-law  vras  taken,  but  he 
•*ran  away  from  them."  Among  the  slain  was  Kankamagu8*s  own  sister. 
A  girl  was  brought  away  whose  father  and  mother  had  iSen  slain  before 
her  eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  fForomho  were  also  among  the  pris- 
oners, all  of  whom  were  carried  to  Plimouth.  Tlys  expedition  upon  the 
Androscoggin  was  on  Sunday,  14  Sept.  IGdO, 

A  few  days  after  this,  Church  landed  at  Casco,  where  the  Indians  fell 
upon  him  by  surprise,  and  were  not  beaten  off*  for  some  time,  and  then 
only  by  hard  fighting.  Tliis  was  on  the  21  September.  Church  had 
seven  men  killed  and  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  in  a  day  or  two  after. 
The  Indians  who  made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  Kankamagiu  and 
fForombo. 

HopeJuiod  was  a  chief  nearly  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  his 
time,  as  the  chiefs  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.    He  was  chief  of  the 

tribe  of  tfie  Kennebecks  generally  known  as  tho  Nerigwoks.    He  was 

* 

*  Manuseript  letter  written  at  the  time  by  Church,  and  sent  to  Gov.  HwckUy  of 
Plimouth. 
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Xhfi  9Dff  of  Rabfnhpod^  a  sachem  of  whpm  we  have  ipoken  in  a  fonqer 
chapter.  According  to  one  writer,  Hopehood  was  also  known  by  the  nam^ 
^QhawifJ^  The  career  of  his  warlike  exploits  was  lon^;  and  bloody. 
Our  first  notice  of  him  is  ip  Philw^s  war*  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  'Hh- 
lyiphewannoki  since  Bet-wick,  in  Maine.  Fifteen  persons,  9II  women  vii 
i^ldren,  were  in  the  house,  and  Hapehood^  with  one  only  beside  himselj^ 
^Mktw  of  S^Oy  whom  we  have  beilore  mentioned  as  an  accomplice  with 
Sgmdft^  thought  tQ  surprise  them^  $nd,  but  for  the  timely  discovery  of  their 
i^proacb  by  a  yppng  woman  within,  would  have  effected  their  purppfl^.. 
$he  ^tene4  ^\^i  h^Td  thp  door,  while  all  the  others  escaped  unobseryeo. 
fffmefiood  fmd  hw  companion  hewed  down  the  door,  aiid  knocked  the 
^rl'Q^  the  hea^f  wd»  othenvisp  wounding  her,  left  her  fer  dead,  Th^ 
took  two  children,  whiich  ^  fe^ce  had  kept  frotp  escapinf^.  One  tbmr 
killed,  the  eiher  they  c^ried  off  alive.    The  young  wpman  recoverep, 

^  wm  ^Ptirely  well  »ft»rwwd8. 

Q4  4^e  I8th  pf  Afiircb,  liS90,  happened  a  horrid  massacre  at  Saliopo 
F#9.  JJopthaod  hAc)  joined  2J)  Frencbmeni  under  Bsrldy  with  ^  of  hiP 
warviors.  Thejr  attacked  Ae  place,  as  soon  as  iX  wag  day.  in  three  plficep. 
Th^  people  defended  theipselves  as  well  as  they  were  able.  V(\  then*  coQr 
9tenil»pop,  until  about  30  pf  their  best  men  were  slain,  .wbfiP  they  gaya 
themselves  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  beeiegers ;  64  men  were  carriea  away 
captive,  and  much  plunder.  They*  burned  all  the  houses*  and  the  baros 
vwi  the  cattle  iq  them*  The  number  of  buildinse  thus  destroyed  is  un- 
known, but  Yff»  perhaos  ^hout  30,  and  perhaps  200  head  of  cmtle.' 

JfX  the  stinip  year,  ffpp^imi  appears  again  upon  our  records.  Jn  Sfa^ 
of  that  year,  at  the  head  of  a  party,  he  fell  upon  Fpx  Point,  in  New 
Hampshire,  killed  abput  fpurteen  perspns,  and  carried  away  six,  after 
burmng  several  houses.  This  was  as  easily  done,  says  Mather,t  ''as  to 
have  spoiled  an  ordinary  htn  roodJ^  Two  companies  of  English  soon 
collected  and  pursued  them ;  came  up  with  them,  killed  some,  and  recov- 
ered considerable  plunder.  In  this  action  Hopthood  was  wounded,  and 
lost  his  gun.| 

Many  were  the  horrid  acts  of  barbarity  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  taken 
m  M^  tune,  Not  long  after  thw,  Uapekaod  went  M>  tb»  i^restwardi '- ^Ift 
a-  «Mgn,  says  Ma&iMfr^  to  bewitch  another  erew  at  Aquadoctn  vM  his 
aasistanca''  The  Indiaos  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Vation^  wai^  then  at 
war,  aiid  he  being  in  th^r  eountry,  was  met  by  some  of  tho  Canifida  In- 
dioos,  wbo^  isking^iin  to  he  pf  the  Iioquois  nfitipv,  alow  him  f»d  m^ny 
of  hisco)i9panion8.  He  had  beKHi  once  a  oaptiii/»B  tp  ibe  jBnglish,  and 
aerved  a  tkne  in  Bostoii  li^  a  slave.  There  appeafft  to  h/l>ve  heen  another 
Nerifwok  ehief  o^  tho  sam^  i^ame,  who  treiited  with  fi^v#  Dudley  at 
Casoo,  in  1703vt 

We  ha^e,  in  najnrating  the  events  in  the  Ufe  pf  JIMfikawmdp,  IM>tjped 
lh0  voyage  of  M8y»  Wmdron.  to  the  eastern  fcptfst  of  ^a^%  wh^ch  was  at 
file  dope- of  PhUp'w  war.  How  mnch  trea^hoiy  wip  ^apmff>f^  ai^t 
time  by  the  Indians,  which  caused  the  English  tp  mais^acre  aaany  of  ^h^nit 
we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  declare;  yet  tim  W^  eaAPOt  hut  be^  in 
«4ndf  that  we  hav»  only  the  account  of  those  who  pei^wmed  thie  ;ipgedy) 
#|i4  QOC  thai  of  thoQS  ai>  whom  it  felL 

Capt  ehatk9  FraH,  of  Kittery,  was  with  WMrw  upon  that  ^^^ediliPO) 
and,  next  to  hun,  a  principal  actor  in  it;  and,  like  him,  was  killed  ^^e 


»  U^Mff  u» )h»  y<iyiig«f,  U.  m,  wlw>  S9jf» ha  waiaHftWi.W  V  *P  «**«»  «»9 W 
tborities,  we  know  not  (ip^  Jie  ji^^qie  h;[  ki?  mfpn^pm^t 
t  Macnalia  Christ  Americana,  b.  vii.  art.  ix.  .  .      •    l..  > 

t  ^  An  heathen  Indian  vwwkirallieraaK  with  hii  head  llwaiwtt^  Ltthtt, 

u.  S14. 
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Indians  afterwftrds.^  Mr.  HvbbardL  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a 
noted  warrior  as  follows : — ^^  Capt.  Frost  seized  an  Indian  called  Mmkn- 
netoayi  a  notorious  rogue,  that  had  been  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  Jime, 
at  the  falls,  and  saw  that  brave  and  resolute  Capt.  TSimer,  when  he  was 
dain  about  Green  River ;  and  helped  to  kill  Ttumas  Bracket  at  Casco, 
August  last,  [1676.]  And  with  the  help  of  Lieut.  JWifter,  accordinff  to 
the  major's  order,  carried  him  aboard"  their  vessel.  ^  By  ^is  time,'' the 
same  author  continues,  ^  some  of  the  soldiers  were  cot  ashore,  and  in- 
Qtantly,  according  to  their  major's  command,  pursued  Uie  enemy  towards 
their  canoes.  In  the  chase,  several  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  whose  bodies 
these  [soldiers]  found  at  their  return,  to  the  number  of  seven;  amonsst 
whom  v^ras  Mattahando,  the  sagamore,  with  an  old  powow,  to  whom  me 
DevU  had  revealed,  as  sometimes  he  did  to  Saut^  that  on  the  same  day  be 
should  be  with  him ;  for  he  had  a  little  before  told  the  Indians^  that  with- 
in two  days  the  English  would  come  and  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  the 
very  same  time  verified  upon  himself."  Here  we  must  acknowledge, 
notwithstanding  our  great  respect  for  this  author,  that  his  commentary 
ujpon  that  passage  was  rather  gratuitous.  He  might  have  considered  that 
Sauls  amonff  the  English  would  not  be  wanting,  of  whom  parallels  might 
be  made.  Indeed,  the  historian  of  Kankamagus  might  say  the  Devil  was 
less  deceitful  in  the  case  of  this  powow  than  he  was  afterwards  in  the 
case  of  Major  Waldron, 

The  English  took  much  plunder  from  the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
which  were  about  a  1000  lbs.  of  dried  bee(  and  various  other  conmiodi- 
ties.  Megunnetoayf  after  having  fkllen  into  their  hands  as  we  have  stated, 
was  shot  without  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BoMAZEEN — TVeackery  of  the  tohites  totoards  Mny^b  imprisoned  at  Boston 
— Saves  the  life  of  a  female  captive — Captures  Saco — Js  kHUd^AsLKV- 
HAWIKWA.BEMT — His  copturc  (tnd  death — Eoeremet — Seized  at  Pem- 
maquidr-^Barharouskf  rmxrderedr—Treaehery  of  Chuhb — Ms  remdtal— 
Capt  Tom — Surprises  Hampton — Domr — Ins  fort  captured  by  CoiL 
Churchy-Events  of  Churches  expeditionr-Capt  SiMiio—TVeat*  with  (he 
English  at  Casco^His  sfeech^W ATTAmtJUHov — Cant.  Samuel — His 
fight  at  Damaris  Cove — HEGA^-^Otie  of  the  name  haAarously  destroyed 
w  the  whites — Mo&o-^Westhrook  hums  JVhifiufok^-Some  aecount  of  iht 
Jesuit  Rash — MmUon^n  expedition  to  Mrtgwok — Death  qf  Mogg^ 
Death  of  Father  Basle — Notice  of  Moultonr--VhaHewnx^s  account  tf^ 
cffaxr—BmU  goes  out  to  meet  the  English,  who  shoot  him  down — HefdBs 
near  th^  cross  which  he  had  raised^lSven  Indians  shot  down  hy  his  «ufe-> 
Hie  English  hum  the  church  and  break  its  crucifix — Shockingly  mangfe 
the  body  of  Basle — Fav&vb-— Bounty  offered  for  Indian  scatpo-^Cafj&n 
John  iMoeioeWs  first  expedition^His  second  hunt  for  Indian — Foils  in 
with  FAVovn— Fights  him,  and  is  slain^ParHeulars  of&ie  effair^—Inci' 
dents. 


We  will  continue  here  our  catalogue  of  enunent  chiefi  of  the 
which,  thouffh  a  remote  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other ;  and 
die  first  of  tnem  which  we  shall  introduce  was  called 

———^——^-        - 

*  At  his  native  place,  4  July,  1697.    MS,  Utter  of  John  Farmer,  Etq, 
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Bomazeen^  who  was  a  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Canibas,  of  Kennebecks, 
whose  reside&ce  was  at  an  aocient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bear- 
ing their  name,  at  a  place  called  ^orridgetoock.*  Whether  Botnazeen  were 
the  leader  in  the  attack  upon  Oyster  JUver  in  New  Hampshire,  Groton  in 
Massachusetts,  and  many  other  places,  about  the  year  1694,  we  cannot 
dietermine,  but  Hvickinson  says  he  was  *'a  principal  actor  in  the  carnage 
upon  the  English,"  after  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Governor 
Pkips,  in  16S^  In  1694,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  was  treacheiously  seized  by  those  who  commanded,  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  some  months,  in  a  loathsome 
prison.  In  1706^  new  barbarities  were  committed.  Chelmsford,  Sud- 
bury, Groton,  Exeter,  Dover,  and  many  other  places,  suffered  more  or 
less.  Many  captives  were  taken  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  upon  the 
way.  A  poor  woman,  one  Rebecca  Taylor,  who  had  arrived  at  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  was  about  to  be  hanged  by  her  master,  an  "  overgrown  In- 
dian,*' named  Sampson.  The  limb  of  the  tree  on  which  he  was  executing 
his  purpose  gave  way,  and,  while  he  was  making  a  second  attempt,  Boma- 
zeen  happened  to  be  passing,  and  rescued  her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  after  the  death  of  ArrultawikwabenUf  in  October, 
1710,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  with  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  peo- 
ple, and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  *^  notorious 
fellow,"  and  yet  but  few  of  his  acts  are  upon  record.  Some  time  after 
the  peace  of  1701,  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Boma- 
zeen,  and  another  principal  chief,  who  said  the  French  friars  were  urging 
them  to  break  their  union  with  the  English,  *'  but  thai  they  had  made  no 
impreseion  on  them,  for  they  were  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  should  con- 
Hntte  so  as  lone  as  the  sun  and  moon  endured.'"  On  peace  being  made 
known  to  the  Indians,  as  having  taken  place  between  the  French  and 
English  nations,  they  came  into  Casco  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  soon  after 
concluded  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  dated  11  July,  1713.  BomaztevCs 
name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Capt.  MovUon  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,  they  fell  in 
with  Bomaz/een  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  him  as  he  was  escaping 
through  the  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter 
were,  in  a  barbarous  manner,  fired  upon,  the  daughter  killed,  and  the 
mother  taken. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C.  Maihet^s  account  ofBomazeen^s  conversation 
with  a  minister  of  Boston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  little 
else  than  his  recounting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  French 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  believe,  to  their  great  detriment,  as  he 
said ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  ,man,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  a 
French  woman ;  that  the  French  gave  them  poison  to  drink,  to  inflame 
them  against  the  English,  which  made  them  run  mad.  And  we  hear  of 
others,  who  told  the  Indians  that  the  English  put  Jesv^s  Christ  to  deadi  in 
London. 

Arruhaunkwabcmt,  just  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
was  said  to  be  of  Norridgewock  also.  We  can  find  but  very  few  partic- 
ulars of  him,  but,  from  the  fate  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  been 
very  instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  about  the  eastern  war  of  1710. 
In  that  year.  Col.  Walton  made  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine 
with  17Q  men.  As  they  were  encamped  upon  an  island,  the  smoke  of 
their  fii^s  decoyed  some  of  the  Indians  into  their  hands,  among  whom 
yrEMArr%AmDikwabtmt.    PenhaUow  says,  he  was  ''an  active,  bold  fellow, 

*  Neripook  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  way  of  spelling  the-  name  of  this  pface^ 
M  agreeing  best  with  its  orthoepv  $  at  feast,  with  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of^ 
ft,  at  this  oayi  as  pronounced  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  is  a  deli^tful  place,  and  will 
be  found  elsewhere  described. 
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aifid  otid  tff  101  trudttUbted  spirit ;  fot  when  th^V  asked  him  tovefal  qtr^ 
tidtls,  he  made  them  no  reply,  and  when  they  threatened  him  with  death, 
he  ItnMed  at  U  t/fUk  corUempt !  At  which  they  delivered  him  Up  unto  out* 
fiiendlTy  Ihdians,  who  soon  became  his  executioners.  But  wheii  the 
sQU^w  saw  the  de^iny  of  her  husband,  she  became  more  flexible,  and 
freely  discovered  Where  each  party  of  them  [the  Indians]  encamped.** 
The  sovftge  perpetrators  of  this  act  called  themselves  QhristiaA  warriors ! 
a)!id  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  civilization  gains  nothing  in  contrasting 
the  conduct  of  the  whites,  under  TFaUon,  and  that  of  Bonua^en  towards  a 
captive,  just  related. 

jEgeteinet  was  of  Machito,  ahd,  although  sometimes  tailed  Moxug^  was, 
we  beliete,  a  distinct  sachem.  This  chief,  with  five  others  of  like  Quality, 
were  Seized  by  the  English  when  they  came  iuto  I'emmaquid  Fort  to 
ti^dt  With  them,  tlgeremd  and  another  were  killed.  This  was  16  Febru- 
ary, 1696.*  Their  seizure  could  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest 
barbarians,  for  faithlessness ;  and  we  shall  learn  that  its  ftuthoi-  paid  for  it 
in  due  time  With  his  life.  We  are  not  disposed  to  add  to  transactions  which 
are  in  themselves  sufficiently  horrible,  but  we  will  venture  to  git^e  the  &c- 
cdunt  OS  we  fttld  it  in  Dr.  C  Mather*a  decenmum  ItutuosiOn :— | 

'*  Let  us,  befbre  the  year  be  quite  gone,  see  some  vengeance  taken  upoti 
the  h€ad8  in  the  house  of  the  wicked.  Know  then,  reader,  that  Capt.  March 
petitioning  to  be  dismissed  from  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
oiie  Chvh  succeeded  him.  This  Chtd)  found  an  opportunlw,  in  a  pretty 
chMed  manher,  to  kill  the  &mous  Edgeremd  and  AhenqmJ^  a  couple  of 
princii^al  shgilmofes,  with  one  or  two  other  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day. 
some  that  well  enough  liked  the  tMng  which  was  now  done,  did  not  alto- 
gether like  the  manner  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  ti  pretence  of  treaty 
between  Chilb  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advatttage  to  Isf 
violent  bauds  on  thete." 

Thus  the  manner  is  seen  in  which  this  hdltid  and  cold-blooded  act  is 
related ! !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  with  i!i  histoty,  where  £i- 
^ktmtreacher^y  as  it  is  termed,  can  ^o  before  this.  The  reveiteiid  audior 
adds,  **  If  there  were  any  unfair  dealmg  (which  I  knoWnotj  in  this  action 
of  Chvby  there  vrili  be  another  Dsbnuarv  not  far  off,  wherem  the  twewen 
ofblood  will  take  their  satisfaction,^*  By  this  iutiuendo,  what  befell  (^pt. 
Vhvhb  afterwards  is  understood,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  an 
account. 

The  point  of  land  called  TVotPs  Mck,  in  Wodtwich,  in  the  state  of 
llaitie,  was  sold,  in  1685,  by  Egeremei  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1699, 
he,  with  12  other  chiefly,  treated  with  Sir  fFiUia/m  PHps^  at  Pemmaquid, 
atid  a  b*eaty  was  signed  by  them.t 

Before  this,  in  1691,  <*  New  England  being  quite  oat  of  breath,^  says 
Dr.  C  Mather,  a  treaty,  or  truce,  was  entered  into  between  the  eastern  sa- 
chems and  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Toionsend,  of  fik>ston,  and  others  of 
the  eastern  coast,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  were  given  U))  by 
diem,  and  the  English  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.  One  was  a  Woman 
by  the  name  of  fmZ,  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  haviiU[  writ- 
ten letters  on  various  occasions,  such  as  their  afl^rs  inquired,  ana  wi^ 
vrhom  they  regretted  much  to  part  Another  was  ^athanid  WhUi^  who 
had  been  bound  and  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.  His  ears  wettd  cut 
off,  and,  instead  of  food,  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  ibf 
this  timely  treaty,  the  sentence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed 
vtpop  him.  This  truee  stipulated  that  nd  hurt  Should  be  done  tibe  Endish 
until  May,  1693,  and  that,  on  the  first  of  that  month,  they  would  dehver 
-  -- '  -  •-— —         '      ■ 1— ^ . —  ^^ 

^  Manuscript  of  Rer.  John  Pikt.  f  Mh^aKaj  b.  Vtf. 

\  It  may  be  soeo  in  the  Magnolia, 
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at  Welb,  a]l  EnsliBh  captives  in  their  baiid9,and,  in  the  mean  time,  would 
inform  of  any  plots  that  they  might  know  of  the  French  asainat  die  "Euf" 
Itsh.  Egeremet  being  the  chief  sachem,  and  most  forward  in  this  biua- 
nesB,  Dr.  Mcdher  utters  his  contempt  for  him  by  saying,  **  To  this  instru- 
ment were  set  the  paws  of  Egermetj  and  five  more  of  their  sagamores 
and  noblemen.^* 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  len^  in  the  Massachusetts  Collections,  but 
is  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  Magnalia.  The  fact  that  it  was 
made  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C  Maiher  says,  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
life  of  Madokawando,  appears  from  the  last  paragraph  of  that  instrument, 
which  is  in  these  words : — 

^  Signed  and  sealed  interchangeably,  upon  the  water,  in  canoes,  at  Sack- 
atehock,  when  ike  wind  lUw.^ 

It  was  headed,  ^  At  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy 
m[amores."  The  other  five  sachems,  beside  EgeremUy  were  7\>oi«e2mu<, 
fndumiHmi^  WaJUmbamd,  WtduinJUy  [Wor(mboa^  and  John  Hawkins^  [or 
JEofiAainariw.]  The  places  for  which  they  stipulated  are,  according  to  the 
treaty,  **  rennecook,  Winnepisseockeege,  Ossepe,  Pigwocket,  AmosMcon- 
Xen,  Pechepscut,  Kennebeck  River,  and  all  other  places  adjacent,  within 
me  territory  and  dominions  of  the  above-named  sagamores.'* 

The  wimesses  were,  DeuMiruio,  [the  same  called  Adxwamdo  by  Ftnhdlr 
loWy  probably,]  J^ed  Htgon,  John  Mlenj  jr.  and  NIathaniel  Mden, 

Ttie  next  year,  Egeremet  was  with  Madohawando^  Moxus  and  a  body  of 
French  under  Labrocre,  and  made  the  notable  attack  upon  the  garrison  at 
Wells,  which  will  be  found  written  elsewhere. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  the  wretched  fate  of  Capt.  Pateo 
Chub.  It  was  not  lone  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  of  kuling  the 
Indian  sagamores,  berore  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and 
Indians.  He  was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered 
much  disffrace  for  his  treachery  with  the  Indians.f  He  lived  at  Andover, 
in  Massachusetts,  where  the  Indians  made  an  attack  in  February,  1698, 
in  which  he  was  killed.  It  was  not  thouffht  that  they  expected  to  find 
him  there ;  but  when  they  found  they  had  killed  him,  it  gave  them  as  much 
joy,  says  Hutchiniony  **  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole  town,  because  they 
had  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  perfidy  and  barbarity 
to  their  countjiymen."  They  shot  him  through  several  times  after  he  was 
dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  Oldmix&n  speaks  of  this  event.^  He 
says,  **Nor  must  we  forget  Chub,  the  fiilse  wretch  who  surrendered 
Pemmaquid  Fort.  The  j^vemor  kept  him  under  examination  some  time 
at  Boston,  and  then  dismissed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  An- 
dover, the  Indians  surprised  him  and  his  wife,  ana  massacred  them ;  a  just 

*  Bfagnatia  Gkritt.  Aoiericaoa,  book  vii.  art.  viii. 

t  Harris**  Voy^gef,  ii.  306,  (ed.  1764.)  says  Chub  was  arrested  by  Col.  Oedmy,  who 
was  sent  east  with  three  ships  of  war,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  that 
no  French  or  Indians  could  be  found  ;  that  aAer  he  strengthened  the  garrison,  he  re- 
tamed  home. 

"  Col.  Otdney  had  been  by  land  with  000  men,  to  secure  the  eastern  fnmtiers.  Find> 
.■gthe  enemy  fooe,  he  strengthened  the  garrisons,  which  were  not  taken.  He  also  ar- 
rested  Pateo  UlaM,  for  surraideriag  Pemaquid  Fort,  while  under  his  command  in  July, 
aad  had  him  brought  to  Boston.  Here  Cq>t.  Chubb  was  confined,  till  it  was  decided  tlmt 
he  dMMdd  lose  his  commission,  and  not  be  eligible  for  any  other.  This  unfortunate  man, 
with  his  wife  Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  ,at  A^over,  Feb.  SS, 
1696."    Rev.  Mr,  Felft  Atmals  of  8aUm. 

A  naval  force  was  sent  at  the  same  time ;  hence,  the  accounts  are  not  altogether  irrec- 
oncilable. 'Tluee  men-of-war  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  ''  but  meeting 
with  contrary  wuids,  they  could  neverget  sight  of  them."     Neat,  Hist  N.  Eng.  U.  551. 

tBiitiah  Empin  in  America,  i.  77, 78. 
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reward  of  hkr  tteasou.**    Tfoe  author,  we  think,  should  have  added,  ac- 
Qoniing  to  the  jurisprudence  of  savages. 

The  most  favorable  account  given  .of  the  conduct  of  Ckub^  and  indeed 
Ae  only  one,  follows:  **  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  appeared  with  a  flag  of 
trnccj  and  Capt  Chub  went  out  to  them  vrithotit  arms,  man  for  man.  An 
Indian  asked  for  rum  and  .tobacco :  the  captain  said,  ^  JVb ;  itis  aabhafft 
dtty*  They  said,.  ^We  toili'  have  rum^  or  we  tmll  have  rum  and  you  tooJ 
Two  Indians  laid  hold  on  the  captain.  Then  he  called  to  his  men,  to  fkll 
on,  fbi-  God's  sake.  Then  he  made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  from  the 
ibrt  One  of  the  English  had  a  hatchet  under  his  coat,  took  it  out  and 
killed  an  Indian ;  and  then  ours  killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  an- 
other alive, and  wounded  another,  supposed  mortally.  Then  maniref  the 
enemy  came  near  to  the  English,  who  retreated  all  safe  to  the  fbrt."*^ 

There  wks  another  sagamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  fbllow- 
hig  wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  fiiendly  to  the  whites ;  it  wbm 
probably  he  who  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Moxus. 

In  the  Indian  war  of  1703,  there  was  a  great  Indian  captain  who  re- 
sided somewhere  to  the  east  of  Pascataqua  River,  who  made  his  name 
dreaded  amon?  the  settlements  in  that  region,  by  some  bloody  expedidons 
which  he  conducted.    He  was  called  by  the  English 

Captain  Thm.  On  17  Aug.  of  this  year,  this  daring  war  captain,  with 
about  30  others,  surprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  killed  five  persons,  where- 
of one  was  a  widow  Hussey^  **wbo  was  a  remarkable  speaking  Qxiaker, 
and  much  lamented  by  her  sect."  After  sacking  two  houses  near  the  gar- 
rison, they  drew  off.f 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  T&m,  Indian  Hill^  in  Newbury,  was 
Owned  by  Great  Tom,'   He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  Indian  pro- 

Srietpr  of  hinds  in  that  town.  In  written  instruments,  he  styles  himsel!^ 
lQreaiTm.tndMm,^ 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  interesting  pordon  of  our  eastera 
history*  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  name  Dtmy^  or  Donof, 
was  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief,  but  it  id  now  quite  certain  that  he  was 
a  Wenchman,  who  took  up  his  residence  among  the  Indians,  as  Baron  dt 
8t  Cdsteins  did.  There  appears  in  our  histoiy,  in  1645,  a  **  Monsidinr 
Donyy^  who  had  some  dififenlty  with  Lord  de  la.Ttntr^  about  their  eastern 
possessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless,  die  same  of  whom  we  hare  an  account 
afterwards,  in  the  war  of  1690,  with  the. eastern  Indians.  At  thiallme, 
thene  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine,  fkther  and  son.  The  son,  perhaps, 
like  Ouieins  the  younger^  was  half  Indian,  but  of  this  we  are  not  sure ; 
nevertheless^  to  preserve  our  narrative  of  the  events  of  CoL  Chmtffi  ex- 
pedition of  1690^  we  shall  notice  them  among  othen. 

Chureh  landed  at  Maquait,  12  September,  befbre  dftv,  and;  after  a  wet» 
fetiguing  march  into  the  woods  of  about  two  days,  on  tne  sofkh-west  side 
of  tne  Androscoggin,  came  into  the  neisfaborhood  of  a  fort.  Tlwy  came 
upon  an  Indian  and  his  wife  who  were  leading  two  captives ;  and  imme- 
diately pursnmg  and  firing  upon  them,  killed  the  Indian  woman,  who 
proved  to  be  the  wife  of  Young  Doney,^  We  can  only  hope  it.  was  not 
their  design  thus  to  have  kiUed  an  innocent  woman*.  Wbidiipaftyi  it»  was 
that  fired  upmi  tbem  (fer  they  divided  tfaeni8elve»  into  tiiree)  i»  umiBOWiiy 
and  we  in  charity  must  suppose  that,  at  consid^nMe  dlMance,  and  in  nnwh 
eonfbirion,  it  was  difficult  to  know  nn  Indian  man  from. a  woman. 

*  Manascript  letted  in  library  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  written  in  tiia  foUvwinc^noiiUft  A»  iMmms 
writlen  ai  a.  ffreat.distaaee front  th» placa»  and, from  a  r«aorl  ot.  the aay,,lHtlili>    " 
Utr,  b^  pUead  unoajt*  It  m^y  ha¥4  heenCM^s  raiNtfl  or  ibRtoaMr 
t  PfnhaUoi9,  Ud.  Wan.  8 ;  f!armer's  Belkwqff^l  167. 
i  Manuscript  Hist.  Newbury,  by  J.  Cojin. 
f  And  the  tame  called  in  the  Magnalia  RoHn  Dcney. 
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AmCkiu^tatptcmdl^  Am^  van  iMO  one  gat^of  tfte-fiirt  and  ouf  attiM 
hor^  jAnng  the  aiarm  so  eflbeinaHy,  that  neariy  nil  widiin*  it  eacaped; 
Thaf  round  and  took  prisoneni  ''but  two  men  and  a  lad  of  abwit  18,  wiih 
wme  women  and^childreB.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  three  or  fbur  of  Which 
wevB  killed.  The  lad  of  Id  made  his  escape  up  the  river.^  The  whole 
■umber  killed-  in  this  aetikm  was  ''six  or  seven."  The  EngUi^.  had  hut 
one  wounded.  They  took  here,  at  this  dme,*"  a  conaiderable  quantity  of 
•oni)  guns  and  ammutiition,  and'  liberated  Mrs.  HuMngs,  widow  of  Lieut 
Robttt  Huclding&i  taken  at  Oyster  River,  Mrs.  BanuarJ^  wile  of  Bm^wmA 
J^unard,  of  SalfencMi  Falls,  Jlnm  Heard^  of  Cocheeo^  a  young  weman^ 
dfeiighter  of  one  W^ttisy  of  Oyster  River,  and  a  boy  belonnng  to  Exeter. 
These  eapttves^  sagw  Ckarehy  ''were  m  a  miserable  condition."  They 
learned  by  them  that  most  of  their  men  were  gone  to  Winter  Harbor  to 
g«t  proviiaeBS  Hot  the  Ba^  of  F^ndy  Indians.     This*  information  was 

g'ven  by  a  prisoner  taken  m  the  fort,  who  also  said  that  the  Bay  of  FundhF 
idians'wemto  join  them  against  the  English,  in  the  spring.  "The  sol- 
dwra,  being  very  rude,  would-  hardly  spare  the  Indian^-  life,  ^^le  in  exam^ 
ination ;  intendmg,  when  he  had  done,  that  he  should  be  e]iecut»d«  Rut 
OspL  HvMn^B  wife,  and  another  woman,  down  on  their  knees  and 
beffged'  for  him,  saying,  that  he  had  been  a  means  of  saving  their  lives 
and'  a  great  many  more ;  and  had  helped  several  to  oppoitunides  ta  nm 
away  and  make  their  escape ;  itnd  that  never,  since  he  came  amongst 
them,  had  fought  aflainst  the  English,  but  being  related  to  HakmC9\vmSe^ 
kept  at  the- fort  with  them,  having  been  there  two  year»;  but  his«  living 
wns  to  the  westward  of  Boston*  So  upon  their  request^  his<  lUb  was 
spared;" 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  provisionSf  and  in- 
strueted  to  tell  those  wha  retumed  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were 
4etermined  to  do.  Tbey  then  put*  ybur  ot-Jke  to  death j  and  d^eamped^ 
'Fbose,  we  must  suppose,  were  chiefly  women  and*  cisnldr&n  I  "'JSiodM 
an  the  head  for  can  etampiey  We  know  not  that'  any  excuse  om'be^  gi'^^on 
Ibr  this  criminal  act ;  lind  it  i»  degrading  to  oonnder that'tlieoiviliBed>maet 
besnpposed'to  imagine  that  they  can  preventbarbntlieB  by'being*iM;etobi> 
ndly  barbarous  themselvesi 

Oid  Ikmty  was  next  to  be  hunted.  As  tikey'  were  embarking*  at  Mi»- 
quait,  Mr.  JhUhony  Bracket  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them  to>tiiiGe 
him  on' board,  which  theydld^  He  leaming^tliat  attABn|^lMi*atmy  was 
thereabout,  made  his  escape  ^  from  the  Indiaos,  with  ^vhom  he-bad  been 
aome  time  a  prisoner.  The  fleet- now  proceeded^to  Winter  Harbor,  timtk 
whence  they  despatched'  a^  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saico  Palls.  When 
they  came  near,  they  discovered  Donejfs  company  on  the  opposilcsideof 
Ihe  rrver,  who  chiefly  made  their  escape.  A  canoe,  with  three  Fhdkuis^  was 
<Aserved:  coming  over  the  river;  they  did  not  see  the  Bbahiib,  and'WeK 
fired  upon,  and  "  all  three  perished."  This  gavo^the  ^fof^raltewi  to  Doting 
oompany.  The v  did  not^  however,  leave  their  ground '  withour  rethmmg 
the  fire  of  the  English,  by  which  Lieut  HunmMeU  waashot  tbronghrtfae 
thigh4  When  the  parties  fbed  upon  each  othet^^  Old  Bk/netf^  with-  an  Eng> 
Mah  captive,  was  higher  up  the  river,  who,  bearrngthe-foringi  oame'down 
40  sea  what  it  meant ;  and  thus  he  discovered  nho  English  ttime  enoagh  to 
eaeape.  />»ney  fled  fi^m  the  canoe,  leavmg  hi8«Gaptive,  who ^  earner  to 
the  BnglMii    fils  name  wasTXmnas  jBidter,  who  had  lived  <  bafbva  at 

Btarborough. 
There  were^many  other  niavementa  of  tha  Hnf^lBb  aUbrihiti  iB'whMii 

~~ —  1  ■  -  — ^—       —  — . —  -      ■ 

*S«iy8  my  record,  which  is  a  manuseript  tetter  ftom  CAufeft,.  written  sttbatthne; 

t  The  gune  called  KMNuimivim. 

X  Ofllcial  letter  in  MS.  from  me  expedition. 
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they  got  much  plunder,  and  which  tedded  to  cause  an  uneaaineBB  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  home.  Church  urged  a  lonoer 
continuance,  but  was  out-voted  in  a  council  of  officers,  and  thus  ended 
die  expedition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Church  with  coward- 
ice, and  almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  If  put- 
ting to  death  captives  had  been  the  charge,  many  might  have  accorded 
JSbncn !    But  we  do  not  find  that  urved  a^dnst  him. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1G98,  Hobin  2>0fiey  became  reconciled  to  the 
English,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  at  remmaquid.  But  within  a 
Tear  after,  he  became  suspected,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  we 
know  not,  and  coming  to  the  fort  at  Saco,  probably  to  setde  the  difficulty, 
was  seized  by  the  English.  What  his  mte  was  is  rather  uncertain,  but 
the  days  of  forgiveness  and  mercy  were  not  yet. 

Among  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice,  diere  were 
several  of  nearly  equal  notoriety. 

Captain  SmiKuf*  name  should,  perhaps,  stand  most  conspicuous.  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  to  narrate  the  events  in  his  life,  after  a  few  prelioH 
inary  observations. 

Whenever  war  commenced  between  the  English  and  French  in  Eu- 
rope, their  colonies  in  America  had  to  fear  the  worst.  This  was  the 
aspect  which  affairs  wore  in  1703.  With  the  first  news,  therefore,  of 
its  flame,  the  New  Englanders'  thoughts  were  turned  towards  the  In- 
dians. Gov.  Dudley  immediately  despatched  messengers  to  most  of  the 
eastern  tribes,  inviting  them  to  meet  hun  in  council  upon  the  peninsula  in 
Falmouth,  on  the  20  J  une.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish, that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  on  thie  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  they  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  appointed: 
the  chiefs  AdHwando  and  Hegan  for  tiie  Pennakooks,  WatUmummon  for 
the  Pequakets,  MesambonuU  and  Wcxar  for  the  Androscoggms,  Moxu9 
and  Hopehood  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  by  the  Mohawks)  for  the  Ne- 
rigwoks,  Bomaxun  and  Capt  Smnud  for  the  Kennebecks,  and  Wamm' 
gint  and  WdnadugunbuerU  for  the  Penobscots.  After  a  short  speech  to 
them,  in  which  the  governor  expressed  brotherly  affection,  and  a  desire  to 
settle  every  difficulty  "  which  had  happened  since  the  last  treaty,"  Capt 
Siffimo  replied  as  fbUows: — 

^  Wt  ihank  youj  good  brother,  for  coming  so  far  io  Udk  wUk  U9.  A  ii  a 
great  favor.  The  douda  Jly  akd  daHtenr^4fut  we  atUl  sing  vntk  love  the 
songs  of  peace4    Believe  my  words.-^o  fae  as  tbx  suit  is  abovb 

THE  EAETH  AEE  OUE  THOUGHTS  FEOM  WAE,  OE  THE  LEAST  RUFTUEE  BE- 
TWEEfT  US."* 

The  governor  was  then  presented  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  which  was 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two 
heaps  of  small  stones  had  been  thrown  together,  near  by,  and  called  the 
ISwh-brothers.^  These  were  considered  by  the  parties  in  the  light  of 
seals  to  their  treaties.  They  now  repaired  to  tiiese  heaps  of  stones,  and 
each  increased  their  magnitude,  by  the  addition  of  others.  Thus  was 
happily  terminated  this  famous  treaty.  Some  parade  and  rejoicing  now 
commenced,  and  a  circumstance  transpired  which  threw  the  English  into 
great  fear,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A,  grand  salute  ^as  to  be 
nred  upon  each  side,  at  parting,  and  tne  English,  advisedly,  and  very  wa^ 
rily,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  in  appearance  complimentary,  expreasea 
their  desire  that  the  Indians  would  ore  first  The  Indians  received  the 
compliment,  and  discharged  their  guns ;  to  their  great  surprise,  the  Eng- 


•This  is  Mr.  WiUiiuiuon's  venioa  or4he  speech,  Hisl.  Maiae,  ii.  36. 
t  Tbe  Indliuu  and  English. 
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lish  found  they  hsA  t)een  loaded  iiin£ti  bttflets.  tliey  tidw  cofiridei^  thek 
treachery  certain,  and  marvelled  at  their  esca|)e.  Howevel*,  it  can  only 
be  presumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  had 
come  prepaid  to  treat  or  fight,  aid  th6  case  might  require ;  fbr  no  doubt 
their  guns  were  chai-ged  when  they  came  to  the  treaty,  othc^rWise  why  did 
they  not  fire  upon  the  English  When  they  saluted  them  ? 

What  became  of  Capt  Smmo  we  have  as  yet  no  account  Several  of 
the  other  chiefi  who  attended  this  council  were,  perhaps,  equally  con- 
spicuous. 

tf^aUanummon  beiiig  abseiit  wh«n  the  council  first  met  dn  the  SO  June, 
no  business  was  entered  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  English 
afterwards  said  it  was  confirmed  that  it  was  not  oil  that  account  that  they 
delayed  the  conference,  but  that  thev  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of 
200  French  and  Indians,  and  then  mey  were  to  seize  upon  the  Englie^. 
and  ravage  the  country.  Whether  this  vvere  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real 
state  of  ue  case,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  ffiaUantmvmon  wafa 
supposed  to  have  been  once  a  Pennakook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his 
name  about  a  mile  from  the  state-house  in  N.  Hampshire.* 

Capt  Samud  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward in  endeavoring  to  lull  the  f^u*s  of  the  English  at  the  great  council 
just  mentioned.  What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  sincerity  was  his 
coming  with  JBomazeen,  and  ^ving  some  information  about  the  designs  of 
the  French.    They  said, 

^^  ^Ukough  severiSd  misaionaries  have  come  drtumg  iiSf  sent  hf  the  P^rtncH 
Jriars  to  break  the  peace  between  the  Englinh  and  us,  yd  thevr  toopds  have 
made  no  impression  upon  us.  We  are  as  fiIim  as  the  MdtriTTAiNs,  Ain> 
WII.I.  so  continue,  as  long  As  the  sun  aNd  moon  enbuees.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  expressions  of  fi-iendshlp,  ^^wlthili  Ax. 
weeks  after,''  says  PenhoXhw,  "the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  It  con- 
flagration, no  house  standing  nor  garrison  Unattacked.^  The  Indians 
were  no  doubt  induced  to  commit  this  depredation  firom  die  infiuence  of 
the  ("rench,  many  of  whom  assisted  them  in  the  work.  And  it  is  not 
probable  that  those  Indians  who  had  just  entered  into  the  treaty  Wer& 
i^e  spectators  of  the  scene ;  but  who  o^  them,  or  whether  all  were  en- 
ga|DBd  in  the  affidr,  we  know  not  A  hundred  Jmd  thirty  people  were 
saia  to  have  been  killed  and  taken. 

Capt  Sammd  was  either  alive  20  years  fiftei*  thed^  tJ^ahsactioiis,  or  an- 
other of  the  name  made  himself  conspiOuous.  In  ^une,  1723,  this  War- 
rior dhiet,  at  the  head  of  five  others,  boarded  Lieut  TUton^  as  he  lay 
at  anchor  a  fishing,  near  Damaris  Cove.  They  t)inioned  him  and  his 
brotheri  and  beat  them  very  sorely ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  iind  teleased 
the  other,  who  then  fell  with  great  fiiry  upon  the  Inmans,  threw  one  over- 
board, and  mortally  wounded  two  more.f  Whether  Capt  Samud  wei^ 
among  those  killed  is  not  mentioned. 

There  was  a  Captain  Sam  in  the  wars  of  1745.  tn  the  vicinity  of  dt 
Greoilge's,  Lieut  Proctor,  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  had  a  skirmish  wilii  the 
Lidiam,  5  dept  in  which  two  of  their  leaders  were  killed,  viz.  Colonel 
Morris  and  C^t  Sam,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  captive ;  the  latter 
bein^  sent  to  Bostoii,  he  died  in  prison.  To  quiet  the  resentment  of  his 
relatives,  the  ^vemment  made  his  vndow  a  viduaUe  present  affter  the 
peace.^ 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  speek  S€ipaj*ately  of  another  chie( 
who  was  present  at  the  famous  trea^  mentioned  above ;  we  refer  to 

Hegah.    His  name  is  also  spelt  Hegon  and  Heigaiih,    There  were  seve- 


.!» 


*  MS.  commamcatioD  of  J.  Farmer,  Esq. 

f  PeiihaUow*s  Ind.  Wan,  86.  t  WUHamton,  Hist.  Me.  u.  S41 
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ral  of  the  name..  One,  called  Mi^gheigon^  son  of  WaUavYns  a  sachem 
at  Saco,  in  1664.  This  chief,  in  that  year,  sold  to  fVm,  PhiUipa^  **a  tlsct 
of  land,  being  bounded  with  Saco  River  on  the  N.  E.  side,  and  Kenne- 
bunk  River  on  the  S.  W.  side."  To  extend  from  the  sea  up  Saco  River 
to  Salmon  Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebnnk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former. 
No  amount  is  mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  **a  cer- 
tain sum  IB  goods."*  One  Sampson  Hegon  attended  the  treaty  of  Pem-^ 
maquid^  in  1696 ;  Jokn^  that  at  Casco,  in  1727 ;  JVed  was  a  Pennakook  ; 
Wciier^  brother  ofMogg  ,-t  which,  or  whether  either  of  these  were  the  one 
so  barbarously  destroyed  at  Casco,  as  appears  in  the  following  account, 
we  are  not  informed.  The  fate  of  this  Hegon  is  remembered  among  the 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Maine  to  this  day.  He  was  tied  upon  a  horse 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  m  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  continually  goad- 
ed the  animal.  When  the  horse  was  set  at  liberty,  he  ran  furiously 
through  an  orchard,  and  the  craggy  limbs  of  the  trees  tore  him  to  pieces. 
Mother  J  in  his  Dec^nniuh  LuctuosumJ  se^ms  to  confirm  something  of  the 
kind,  which  took  place  at  Casco,  in  1694,  where  the  Indians,  having  taRen 
some  horses,  made  a  bridle  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  one,  on  which  "  a  son 
of  the  famous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  mount."  "  But  being  a  pitiful 
horseman,  he  ordered  them,  for  fear  of  his  falling,  to  tie  his  legs  fast  un- 
der the  horse's  belly.  No  sooner  was  this  beggar  set  on  horseback,  and 
the  spark,  in  his  own  opinion,  thoroughly  equipped,  but  the  nettlesome  horse 
furiously  and  presently  ran  with  him  out  of  sight.  Neither  horse  nor  mctn 
was  ever  seen  any  more.  The  astonished  tawnies  howled  i^r  one  of 
their  nobili^,  disappearing  by  such  an  unexpected  accident.  A  few  days 
afler,  they  mund  one  of  his  tegs,  (and  that  was  all,)  which  they  buried  m 
Capt.  Bracket's  cellar,  with  abundance  of  lamentation.*^ 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  the  narra- 
tor, which  must  have  actuated  the  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laughs 
at  crime  is  a  participator  in  it. 

From  these,  we  pass  to  aflairs  of  ftr  greater  notoriety  in  our  eastern 
history ;  and  shall  close  this  chapter  with  two  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  its  Indian  war&re. 

Mogg,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  veiy  appropri- 
ately stand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  first  event  now  long  he  liad 
been  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered,  but  he  is  mentioned 
^  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Norrid^wok  at  that  time. 
Notwithstanding  Jffo^^  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  village  of  Nerigwok, 
or,  as  Father  Cnarkvoix  writes  it,  Narantsoak,  there  was  a  French  priest 
settled  here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  all  devotedness ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  undertook  no  enterprise  without  his  knowledge  and  consent 
The  name  of  this  man,  according  to  our  English  authors,  was  RaM,  but 
according  to  his  own  historian,  Charlevoix,  it  was  Rasle,^  The  depreda- 
tions of  the  Ab^naquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  those  Who  lived 
amoDff  them,  were,  therefbre,  directly  charged  by  the  English  upon  Fa- 
ther Au^;  hence  their  first  step  was  to  ofier  a  reward  fbr  his  head.|[ 
The  object  of  the  expedition  of  Col.  ff^esibrook,  in  1722,  was  ostensibly  to 
seize  upon  him,  but  he  found  the  village  deserted,  and  nothing  was  efiected 
' —  ■  ,  -  .    ■ 

*  MS.  among  the  files  in  oar  state-house. 

t  MS.  letter  of  John  Fanner,  Esq.  X  Magnalia,  ii,  546. 

j  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Nouv.  Fr.  ii.  380,  et  nUv. 

( *'  Apris  pbuiturt  tetUatioes^  dPabard  pour  engager  ces  sauoa^es  par  let  qff^  et  U» 
mmestea  lee  phu  eiduieantee  h  le  livrer  aux  An^oUy  ou  du  mome  h  U  renooyer  ^  Que" 
oeCf  et  h  prendre  en  sa  place  %m  de  leurs  numstres ;  ensuke  pour  le  ettrpenare  H  ptur 
PenUoeTf  let  Anglcie  risobu  de  e'en  difaire,  auoiqu*il  leur  en  dM  colder ^  ndrent  ea  tite 
h  priXf  et  promirent  milk  Uoret  eterUng  it  celuif  qui  la  leur  porteroit.^^  Charlevoix,  ut 
supis. 
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l^the  expedition  but  the  bunuBgof'the  place.  Father  12(»2e  was  the 
last  that  1^  it,  which  he  did  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  ene- 
my ;  haiving  fifst  secured  the  sacred  vases  of  his  tendple  and  the  orna- 
ments of  its  akar.  The  English  made  search  for  the  fugitives,  but  without 
success,  although,  at  one  time,  they  were  within  about  eight  feet  of  the 
very  tree  that  screened  the  object  for  which  they  sought.  Thus  the  French 
eonndered  that  it  was  by  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence,  or,  as 
Obtiewtr  expresses  it,  par  wie  main  inmnUe,  that  Father  Rask  did  not 
fidl  into  their  hands. 

Determined  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  which  was  the 
head  quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  cound^,  at  this  tiii^e,  the  English,  two 
years  afler,  1724,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  and  three  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  und«"Gaptains  MouUonj  Harman  and  JSoume,  to  humble 
them.  They  came  upon  the  village,  the  2^  August,  while  there  was  not 
a  man  in  arma  to  oppose  them.  They  had  left  40  of  their  men  at  Teco- 
net  Falls,  which  is  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  about  two  miles  below  Waterville  colleee,  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  English  had  divided  themselves  mto  three  squad- 
rons :  80,  under  Harmaai^  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  sur- 
prise some  in  their  corn-fields,  while  MovUonj  with  80  more,  proceeded 
directly  for  the  village,  which,  being  surrounded  by  trees,  couM  not  be 
seen  until  they  were  close  upon  it.  All  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the 
En^ish  advanced  slowly  and  in  perfect  silence.  When  pretty  near,  an 
Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam,  and,  accidently  discovering  the  English, 
ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  <md  giving  the  war-whoop,  in  a  few  minutes 
the  warriors  were  all  in  arms^  and  advancing  to  meet  diem.  MmdUm  or- 
dered his  men  not  to  fire  undl  the  Indians  had  made  the  first  discharge. 
This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he  expected,  they  overshot  the  English, 
who  dien  fired  upon  them,  in  their  turn,  and  did  ^at  execution.  When 
the  Indians  had  given  another  volley,  they  fled  with  ^reat  precipitation  to 
the  river,  whither  the  chi^  of  their  women  and  children  had  also  fled 
during  the  fighL  Some  of  the  English  pursued  and  killed  many  of  them 
In  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pillasing  and  burning  the  village.  Mogg 
disdained  to  fly  with  the  rest,  but  kept  possession  of  a  wigwam,  from 
which  he  fired  upon  the  pillagers.  In  one  of  his  discharges  he  killed  a 
Mohawk,  whose  orother  obsertrlng  it,  msbed  upon  Mogg  and  killed  him ; 
and  thus  ended  the  strife.  There  were  about  60  warriors  in  the  place, 
about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

The  famous  ItaaU  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  from  which  he  fired 
upon  the  English ;  and,  having  wounded  one,  Lieut.  JaqueSf*  of  Newbu- 
ry,f  burst  open  the  door  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  although  Moul- 
ton  had  given  orders  that  none  should  kill  him.  He  had  an  English  boy 
with  him»  about  14  years  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  from 
the  frontiers,  and  whom  the  English  reported  Raale  was  about  to  kill 
Oreat  brutality  and  ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this  affair, 
according  to  their  own  account;  such  as  killing  women  and  children, 
and  scalping  and  mangling  the  body  of  Father  lSisle,X 

*  Wbo  I  conclude  was  a  volunteer,  as  I  do  not  find  his  name  upon  the  return  made 
by  MouUon^  which  is  upon  file  in  the  garret,  west  wing  of  our  state-house. 

t  Manuscript  History  of  Newbury,  Dy  Joshua  Coffin^  S.  H.  S.  which,  should  the  world 
«ver  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  print,  we  will  ensure  them  not  only  great  graiification, 
but  a  fimd  of  amusement. 

t  As  we  have  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  English  accounts  in  the  relation  of  this 
Afl^ir,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  gratifying  to  many  to  hear  smnething  upon  the  other  side. 
This  we  cannot  do  better  than  by  offering  the  following  extract  from  Cluwlevoix.  He 
says,-—"  n  riy  avoit  alors  fuc  emquanle  guerriers  dans  U  bourg.  Us  prirent  U*  armes^ 
et  eoururent  wmuUuairementf  non  pas  pour  defendre  la  place  coiUre  unetmemif  qui  4toU 
difa  dedans,  mois  pour  faiocriter  la  JwU  dtsfimmtSy  des  veUlardt  et  des  en  fans,  et  Utifr 
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Tbero  was  )iere  a  haDdsKKQe  obun^  wilb  a  bvll,  or  whiok  tJie  Englnb 
commitod  a  double  sacrilege,  fiis(  robbing  ityUusa  settiqg  it  on  fin; 
herein  sllrpQ^8iog$be  act  of  the  firot  Englisb  drcumiia¥igalor»  in  bis  d^p^ 
vedations  upoi^  the  Spaoiards  in  South  America;  for  he  only  tookawagr 
th^  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  a  obiirch,  and  ils  crucifix,  because  it  waaor 
qiassy  gold,  set  about,  with  di^moivis,  avd  that,  too,  upon  the  advice  of  faia 
<;lfa{4jaia.  **  This  ought  pass^-'  says  a  revevesd  autnor,  **fiir  sea  dMaSxff 
but  justice  ip  quite  another  things  Perhaps  it  will  be  aa  well  not  to  in- 
quire here  what  kind  of  divinity  would  authorize  the  acts  ncoided  in  these 
wars,  or  indeed  any  wars, 

Harnum  was  the  gewirsl  in  the  ezpedkion,  and,  for  a  lime,  had'  the 
hoJ9or  of  it ;  but  JIfouOon,  accovding  to  Gov.  Hutchhwon,  achieved  th^ 
victory,  and  it  was  afterwaid  acknowledged  by  the  ooumry.  He  was  a 
prJaopert  when  a  small  boy,  among  the  eastern  Indiaiis,  being  among  diose 
taJfen  at  the  destruclioo  of  York,  in  1692.  Os  died  about  1759.  The 
toiynsbip  of  MouUonbfWOugh,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  named  fi^m  hiniy 
and  many  of  bis  posterity  reside  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  hea4  P€mgV0f  we  ahali  proceed  to  narrate  our  last  event  m 
the  present  chapter,  than  wfaicht  may  be,  fow,  tf  any,  are  oftener  mentioiied 
in  new  England  story. 

Patmw,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  under  Captain 
ZfonewSl^  in  1725,  was  chi^  of  the  Pequawkets.  F^eburg,  in  Maine, 
now  includes  the  principal  place  of  their  former  residence,  and  the  plaee 
where  the  batde  was  fought.  It  was  near  a  considerable  body  of  water, 
called  Saco  Pondf  wliioh  is  the  source  of  the  river  <f  die  same  name. 
The  omiel  and  barbarous  murdera  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians 
upon  the  defoncelesa  fnontier  inhabitants,  caused  the  general  court  ojP 
Massaclwsetts  to  offer  a  bounty  of  £100  for  every  Indian's  scalp.  Amojof 
the  va^ous  excunrions  performed  l»y  LowtoeUj  previous  to  that  in  whicn 
he  was  kiUed^  the  most  important  was  that  to  the  head  of  Sdmoa-fyi 
River,  now  Wakefield,  in  New  Hampshire.  With  40  men,  he  came  upon 
a  smaU  company  of  ten  lodinns,  who  were  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  hj 
stationing  his  men  advantageoHsly,  killed  aU  of  them.  Tbis  bloody  deed 
was  performed  near  the  above  of  a  pond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the 
name  of  iMvewdPs  Pomd.  After  taking  off  their  scalps,  these  40  wf|r- 
nors  marched  to  Boston  in  great  triumph^  with  the  ten  scalps  extended 
upon  hoops,  displayed  in  a  foilnal  manner,  and  for  which  they  received 
£1000.  This  exploit  was  the  more  lauded,  as  it  was  supposed  diat  t^ese 
ten  Indians  were  upon  aa  expedition  against  the  EngliMi  upon  the  fi*on- 
tiers;  having  new  guns,  much  ammunition,  and  spare  blankets  and  moc- 

dptnter  U  terns  de  ^agner  U  cAU  de  la  rwieref  qui  nUtoit  pas  encore  ocanpi  par  Us  An- 
glais,  ht  P.  Rasi^x  (ttasra  par  Us  eUtmeurs  tt  U  twimUe  du  danger ^  oii  se  trouvoUnt  ses 
lUopkyUSf  aUa  sans  crainie  se  presenter  avs  assaillanSf  dans  Pesperanee  sPaUirer  sur 
lui  seid  touts  Uur  attention,  et  par-lh  de  procurer  U  salut  de  son  tnwpsau  a»p»rilde  «a 
tne.  Son  esperance  ne  fat  pas  vaine,  a  peine  eut-ilparUf  que  Us  Anglais  Jsfterent  un 
granderif  qui/tU  suivi  d'ungriU  de  mousquetades,  dont  4  tomba  mort  oftpres  d^uffe 
croix,  qu'U  avoit  plantie  au  milieu  du  village :  sept  sauiyages,  qui  Paccompagnoientj  et 
qui  avoient  voiUu  lid  /aire  un  rempart  de  Uurs  corps,  fur ent  tu4s  4  *^  cd^s.    Mnsi 

tretffe-sept  atu 
coups  de/u- 
rgnerent  pas 
^  .    ^  ■  vases  sacriSf  el 

U  corps  adorabU  di  Jesus-Christ.  'Es,  [Us  Anglois,}  retirerent  ensuiU  avec  une  pr^- 
c^»hi«w»,"— '*  avoient  Itifrapnis  d*une  Urreur  paniqtte.  JLes  sauvqges  rentrerent  a^- 
sl46i  dasu  Uurs  viUages ;  et  Uur  vremier  soin^  tanais  que  Us  femmes  cherchgiemt  liss 
herbes  et  daplan^  propres  hguenr  Us  bUssiSyfiU  de  pleurer  sur  U  corps  dfi  lur  S.  jum- 
siomutirt.  us  U  trouoerent  perci  de  miUe  coups,  la  chevek^re  enMe,  l^  cribtfi  brit^.^ 
coup*  de  haehes,  la  bouche  et  Us  yeux  renwUs  de  boife,  ^^  os  deisi(m/fcs/rqfa^4ff  «f  ^Ntf 
U9  memkret  muHUs  de  cent  mamUres  differentes.**    Hist,  Oen.  li.  382-4. 
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cawHoa,  to  accommodate  c^ptivef.  This,  however,  was  mere  conjectare, 
aiid  whether  they  had  killed  fiends  or  onemies  was  DOt  quite  so  certain 
as  that  they  had  killed  Indian^, 

It  is  said  tiiat  Paugus  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  English,  and 
personally  to  many  of  LovewdPa  men  ;  and  that  his  name  was  a  terror  tb 
the  frontiers.  In  a  song,  composed  after  the  Peqtiawket  fight,  he  is  thus 
mentioned,  as  appearing  ia  that  hattle: — 

"  'Twas  Paugus  led  the  Pequ'k't  tribe  j 
As  runs  the  fox,  would  Paugus  ran ; 
As  bowts  Uie  uild  wcrff,  would  he  howl ; 
A  huge  bear-skin  bad  Paugus  ou." 

There  was  another  chief,  who  was  second  to  Pavgus  in  this  fight,  by 
the  name  of  Wahioa,     What  became  of  him  does  not  apoear. 

Capt,  LovetoeU  marched  upon  this  expedition  against  PaufptSy  With  46 
men,  from  Dun9table,,  about  the  middle  of  April,  1725.  Their  setting  out 
is- thus  poetically  set  forth  in  metre : — 

"  What  time  the  noble  Lavewell  came. 
With  fifty  men  iTrom  Dunstable, 
The  cruel  Pequ'k't  tribe  to  tame, 
With  arzns  and  blood-shed  terrible.'^ 

They  arrived  near  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find  Indians,  on 
the  7  May  ;  and,  early  the  next  morning,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  gu% 
which  they  rightly  suspected  to  bo  fired  by  some  of  Paugus^a  men,  and 
immediately  prepared  for  an  encounter.  Divesting  themselves  of  their 
packs,  they  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in 
what  direction  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the 
Indians.  This  gave  Paugus  great  advantage ;  who,  following  their  tracks, , 
soon  fell  in  with  their  packs,  fi'ora  which  he  learned  their  strength.  Be- 
ing encouraged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Paugus  courted  the  conflict,  and 
pursued  the  English  with  ardor.  His  number  of  men  was  said  to  have 
been  80,  while  that  of  the  English  consisted  of  no  more  than  34,  havinir 
left  ten  in  a  fort  at  Ossipee ;  and  one,  an  Indian,  had  before  returned 
home,  on  account  of  sickness.  The  fort  at  Ossipee  was  for  a  retreat  in 
case  of  emergency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  their  provisions, 
of  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  leaving  it. 

Afier  marching  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment, on  the  morning  of  the  8  May,  Ensign  fVyman  discovered  an 
Indian,  who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  fowls  be  had  just 
killed,  and  in  the  other,  two  guns.  There  can  be  no  probability  that  he 
thought  of  meeting  an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the 
English,  than  several  gims  were  fired  at  him,  but  missed  him.  Seeinff 
that  sure  death  was  his  lot,  this  valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself 
to  his  last  breath ;  and  the  action  was  as  speedy  as  the  thought :  his  gun 
was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  Lovewdl  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
fire.  Ensign  IVymanj  taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor  hunter ;  which 
action  our  poet  describes  in  glowing  terms : — 

*^  Se^  Wyman^  who  in  Wobum  lived, 
A  marksman  be  of  courage  true, 
Shot  the  first  Indian  whom  they  saw  3 
^  Sheer  through  his  heart  the  bullet  flew. 

The  savage  had  been  seeking  game ; 
Two  guns,  and  eke  a  knife,  be  r>ore, 
And  two  black  ducks  were  in  his  hand  j 
He  shrieked,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more.'' 
11 
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He  was  scalped  by  the  cliapkdn  and  another ;  attd  then  tkey  mairched 
agun  by  the  way  they  came,  for  their  packs.  This  was  expected  by  the 
wary  Paugiuf^  and  he  lay  iii  ambush  to  cut  them  off.  When  they  had  got 
eompletely  within  theambush, 

■  **  Aaoa,  there  eighty*  Indians  rose, 

WhoM  bid  themselves  in  ambush  c^read ; 
Their  koives  they  shook,  their  guns  they  aimed, 
The  famous  Paugua  at  their  head/' 

When  the  Indians  rose  from,  then:  coverts,  they  nearly  encircled  th» 
EIngfish,  but  seemed  loath  to  begin-the  fight ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  hopes- 
that  the  English,  seeing  their  numbers,  would  yield  without  a  battle ;  and» 
th^vfore,  nude  towards  them  with  their  gUns  presented,  and  threw  away 
their  first  fire.  This  only  encouraged  the  English,  and  they  rushed 
toward  the  Indians,  fired  aa  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  many,  drove  the 
Indians  for  several  rods.  But  they  soon  rallied  and  fired  vigorously  in 
their  turn,  and  obliged  the  English  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three 
wounded,  where  the  battle  began.  LovetoeU^  though  mortally  wounded 
before,  had  led  his  men  until  this  time,  but  fell  before  the  retreat. 

*'  John  lAnteweUf  captain  of  the  band, 
His  sword  he  wavM,  that  elitter'd  bright, 
For  the  last  time  he  cheer^  his  men. 
And  led  them  onward  to  the  fight. 

'  Fight  on,  fieht  on,'  brave  LooeueU  said ; 
'  Firht  on,  while  Heaven  shall  give  you  breath!' 
An  Indian  ball  then  pierc'd  hini  through, 
And  Lovewell  clos'd  his  eyes  in  death." 

Bein^  near  the  shore  of  Saco  Pond,  the  English  made  good  their  re- 
treat to  It,  which  prevented  their  being  surrounded ;  and  but  for  this  mo- 
tion, none  could  possibly  have  escaped.  The  bank  of  the  pond  afibrded 
a.  kind  of  breastwork,f  behind  which  the  English  maintained  the  fight 
until  night.  The  Indians  drew  off  about  dark,  and  they  saw  no  more  of 
diem.  Nine  only  of  the  English  escaped  unhurt,  thoueh  several  that  were 
wounded  lived  to  return  home.  Pavgus  was  killed  by  one  John  Cham' 
bedain^  and  is  thus  mentioned  by  the  poet : — 

' "  Bnt  Chamberlain,  of  Dunstable, 
One  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slay, 
Met  Paugfts  by  the  water*«ide. 
And  shot  him  dead  upon  that  day." 

A  son  of  Paiugu8f  afler  peace  was  restored,  came  to  Dunstable  to 
revenge  his  fiithei^  death  b^  killing  Chamheriaiin ;  but  not  going  directly 
to  him,  his  design  was  mistrusted  by  some  one,  and  oommunieated  to 
him,  and  he  kept  himself  upon  guard,  and  had  a  hole  cut  through  the  doer 
of  his  house,  fi^m  which  early  one  morning  he  discovered  an  Indian 
behind  a  pile  of  wood,  with  his  gun  poioted  towards  the  door,  to  shoot 
him,  he  supposed,  as  he  came  out ;  but  making  use  of  his  advantage, 
Chambaiam  fired  upon  and  killed  this  son  of  Pmigtts, 


*  Mr.  WUHooMonf  Hist.  Maine,  u.  137,  says  "  aboot  dS."  This  number  he  gets,  J 
suppose,  from  an  average  of  three  authors,  thus  >~-PenhaUoWf  IQ^-^Hutehinaon  and 
Sumnu.  80^-^d  Belknap,  41  j  hence,  7(4'8C4^1-r3s634-:  But  he  has  missed  one  of 
his  authorities,  for  7(H-80+8<H^l*r*--D8----jJ.  e.  about  68  would  be  the  accnimie 
average. 

t  Penhaliow'i  Indian  Wars,  llSu 


^le  Eiigidi  olMfMn,.  J9nMm  I^e^  Ym»  moitftlly  waundtd  iwAag 
thebttttie* 

**  A  naa  wu  Jie  of  comeW  fimDi 
Polish'd  and  brave,  well  learnt  and  kind. 
Old  Harvard's  learned  halls  lie  lell^ 
Far  in  the  wilds  a  g^rave  to  find/' 

fie  ITM  of  AndoveF)  in  MaisachusettB,  and  had,  but  a  short  time  belbre, 
^imduated  at  Hafrard  college. 

''  Lieatenant  Fanoell  tock  his  hand, 
Hit  wm  amuad  his  iieek  he  threw, 
A|td  aaid,  *  Brave  chaolaia,  I  could  wish 
That  Heaven  had  maae  me  die  f()r  you.' 

The  chaplain  on  kind  FarwdVs  breast, 
BtoodT,  afld  languishing,  he  fell  ^ 
Mor  after  that,  said  more  but  this, 
^  I  tove  Ihee,  soldier  ;  fere  tliee  well !' " 

The  foUovnng  lines  apply  well  here,  although  they  are  not  in  the  ep- 
der  of  the  poet : — 

**  Then  did  the  srimioa  streams,  thatflew'd. 
Seem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook. 
That  brightly  shine.  Ihai  loudly  dash. 
Far  down  the  cliffs  of  Agiochook.'''* 

If  miracles  had  not  then  ceased  in  the  land,  we  should  be  induced  to 
pass  to  their  credit  the  eiftraordinaiy  escape  of  several  of  the  wounded 
Englishmen.  Soiomon  Keyea,  havine  received  three  wounds,  said  he  would 
hide  himself,  and  die  iik  a  secret  place,  where  the  Indians  could  not  find 
him  to  get  his  scalp.    As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  the  pond,  at  some 

^  Tbo  Indian  uaine  of  the  White  Mountains,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
-would  say.  White  Hills.  The  natives  believed  the  summits  or  these  mountains  to  be 
inhabited  oy  invisible  beings,  but  whether  sood  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  ef 
much  tmpoilanee,  since  they  reverenced  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

It  is  always  higUr  grati^iag  to  the  eurions  to  observe  how  people  primitively  viewed 
4ibj0ets  whicti  have  oecone  fiimiliar  to  ^em.  We  will  here  present  me  reader  with  Air. 
/oMc/fpn'«  description  of  the  White  Mountains^  not  for  its  accuracy,  bat  for  its  curious 
extravagance.  "  Four  score  miles,  (upon  a  direct  line,)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scarboiow,  a 
ridge  of  mountains  run  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  an  hundred  leagues,  known  by  the  name  of 
(he  White  Mountains,  upon  which  lieth  snow  all  the  year,  and  in  a  landmark  twenty 
miles  off  at  sea.  It  is  a  rising  ground  from  the  dea  shore  to  these  hills,  and  they  are  in- 
accessible but  by  the  gullies  which  the  dissolved  snow  heth  made.  In  these  gullies  grow 
aavea  bushes,  which  being  taken  hold  of,  are  a  ^ood  help  to  the  climbing  discoverer. 
Upon  the  topof  the  highest  of  these  mountains,  is  a  largo  level,  or  plain,  of  a  day's 
joUraey  over,  whereon  aothing  grows  but  moss.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  an- 
other hill  called  the  Sugar-loaf ^  to  outward  appearance  a  rude  heap  of  massie  stones 
oiled  one  upon  another,  and  you  may,  as  you  ascend,  step  from  one  stone  to  another,  as 
tf  you  were  eoiiig  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  but  winding  still  about  the  hill,  till  you  come  to  the 
(op,  which  will  require  half  a  day's  time,  and  yet  it  is  not  above  a  mile,  where  there  is 
also  a  level  of  about  an  acre  of  g^round,  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  in  the  midst  of  it. 
which  you  may  hear  run  down,  but  how  it  ascenos  is  a  mystery.  From  this  rocky  hill 
yoo  may  see  the  whole  country  round  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower  clouds,  and  from 
aeiiee  we  beheld  a  vapor,  (like  a  |^at  pillar,)  drawn  up  by  the  sun-beams  out  of  a  great 
flake,  or  pond,  into  the  air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a  cloud.  The  country  beyond  tnese 
fulls,  northward,  is  daunting  terrible,  being  full  of  rocky  hills,  as  thick  as  mole-biJls  in  a 
meadow,  and  cloathed  with  infinite  thick  woods.''  New  EngiatiePs  Rarities j  3,  4.  Sad 
fecollections  are  associated  with  the  name  of  these  mountains.  The  destruction  of  lives, 
4iccasioiied  by  an  avalanche  at  the  celebrated  Notch,  in  1826,  will  not  sooji  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Moeref  of  Concord,  has  pid>lished  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  the  Col.  N.  H 
CHstSoe.  vol.tti. 
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distuice  from  the  scene  of  aetion,  he  found  a  canoe,  into  which  he  rolled 
himself,  and  was  drifted  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astonishmenti 
he  was  cast  ashore  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort  at  Ossipee,  to  which 
he  crawled,  and  there  met  several  Of  his  companioiis ;  and  gaining  strength, 
returned  home  with  them. 

Those  who  escaped  did  not  leave  the  battle  ground  undl  near  midnight 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  have  found  refreshment, 
and  those  they  had  lefl  as  a  reserve ;  but  a  fellow  Whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, who  deserted  the  rest  when  the  battle  began,  so  frightened  themi 
that  they  fled  in  great  confusion  and  dismay  to  their  homes. 

The  place  where  this  fight  took  place  was  50  miles  from  any  white  in- 
habitants ;  and  that  any  should  h^e  survived  the  famine  which  now  stared 
them  in  the  &ce,  is  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  they  should  have  escaped 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  courageous  warriors  of  Paugtu ;  yet  14  lived 
to  return  to  their  friends. 

Fifly  men,  from  New  Hamnsliire,  afterwards  marched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  found  and  buried  the  dead.  They  found  but  three  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  Paugu$.  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  away  when  they  retreated  from  the  battle.*  We  will  let  the  poet 
dofle  the  account : — 

**  Ah !  many  a  wife  shall  read  her  hair. 
And  mauy  a  child  cry, '  Woe  is  me/ 
When  messengers  tlie  news  shall  bear. 
Of  LoneweW9  dear-bought  victory. 

» 

With  footsteps  slow  shall  travellers  go, 
Where  LoveweWi  pond  shines  clear  and  bright, 
And  mark  the  place  where  tliose  are  laid, 
Who  fell  in  LovetodPs  bloody  fight. 

Old  men  shall  shake  their  heads,  and  say, 
Sad  was  the  hour  and  terrible, 
When  Loveweil,  brave,  'gainst  Paugtu  went. 
With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable." 

After  Zioveu7eZr«  fight,  the  Androscoggin  and  Pequawket  Indians  retired 
to  the  head  of  Connecticut  River.  They  remained  here  but  two  years  in 
peace,  at  which  time  the  Androscoggins  removed  to  Canada,  where  they 
were  afterwards  known  as  the  St  Francis  trit>e.  The  others  remained  on 
the  Connecticut.  Their  chief^  PkUip^  fought  with  the  Americans  in  the 
revolutionary  war.f 

*  For  the  principal  facts  in  this  account,  we  are  indebted  to  Synunes's  narrative  of  the 
fif  ht,  published  the  same  year  in  which  it  happened,  and  lately  republished  in  Farmer  and 
Moore^s  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.    The  poetry  is  from  vol.  Hi.  of  the  same  work. 

1  RogtrM's  Keminis.  Fr.  War.  160. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Muimyi^tkB  Mrth/am  ahd  EaaUm  Mtfs  continued. 

At  the  close  of  the  ladt  chapter,  mentioD  was  made  of  the  St  FnmcJB 
Iiidiana»  and  as  (bey  were  a.  part  of  them  the  remiumt  of  the  once  re- 
spectable Androscoggina,*  their  history  will  here  be  resumed.  We  have 
weady  related  some  of  their  hardships  and  sufieriogs,  both  in  Phii^'*4 
war  and  the  French  wars  afterward^  when  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
old  experieoeed  chief,  CoL  Ckureh ;  and  also  th^ir  severe  disaster  in  op- 
poeiog  JJtnmoeU, 

Alter  their  arrival  npen  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  from  which  their  yiQaoB 
took  its  name,  they  were  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  French. 
Their  Tillage,  in  1755,  consisted  of  about  40  wigwams  and  a  church,  and 
a  iiiar  resided  among  them.  What  time  the  Androscoggins  joiued  the 
St.  Francis  tribe  has  not  been  discovered,  but  whenever  war  existed  be^ 
tween  France  and  England,  they  generally  had  some  participation  in  it, 
which  ended  in  their  almost  total  destmetioa  in  1759. 

Before  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  and  while  the  English  arn^ 
under  G«i.  Amhant  lay  at  Grown  Point,  an  expedition  against  8l  Frao- 
eis  was  ordered  1^  him ;  being  so  ^ezasnerated,"  says  Col.  Rogers^  *^  the 
treatment  GapL  iamedif  had  received  nrom  those  Indians,  to  whom  he 
had  been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposals  of  peace,  who  had  been 
by  them  made  prisoner  with  his  party,  mt  he  determined  to  bestow  upon 
them  a  ngnal  chastisement."    Tnis  does  net  appear,  however,  to  be  all 
that  was  charged  against  them,  for  Maj.  Bt9gen  continues,  ^  They  had, 
within  my  own  knowledge,  during  the  six  years  past,  killed  and  carried 
away  more  than  600  persons.'*    Accordingly  Maj.  Rogtr^  was  despatched 
4ipon  this  enterprise  with  142  effective  men,  ineliidinff  officersj  and  a  few 
Indians  of  the  PcM|uauket  tribe,  iiader  PkUip^  their  chief.    It  was  a  most 
periloas  undertaking ;  near  300  miles  of  wiid  country  to  be  passed,  late  in 
bctober,  1759.    When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  evening,  on 
the  5  October,  the  inhabitants  were  dandap;  about  in  great  glee,  celebra- 
ting a  wedding.    Half  an  hour  before  sunnse  the  next  morning,  the  Eng- 
ysb  foil  suddenly  upon  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised 
them;  killing  900  Indians, and  capturing  a  fow  women  and  children. 
With  such  secrecy  and  promptitude  did  the  £inglish  act  oo  tbis  occasion, 
savB  our  author,  *^that  the  enemy  had  no  time  to  lecover  themselves,  or 
take  arms  in  their  own  defence,  until  they  were  mostly  destroyed.^ 
Seme  fow  ran  down  to  the  river  lo  escape  by  swimming  or  in  their  canoei^ 
bat  were  pnraued  and  destroyed.    Their  vilkige,  except  three  houses^  was 
bamt,  and  many  peisoiis  in  st.    By  sei^n  e'cloi^k  the  butchery  was  end- 
ed, and  a  retreat  was  immediniely  cemtneoeed    Two  Indian  boys  were 
brought  away  pcisensra,  one  of  whom  was  named  <Si6a<M.    The  English 
eornnsander  eay%  ''We  foond  600  acalps  bmpmg  upon  poles  over  the 
doors  of  their  wigwams." 

Although  the  &glish  had  made  such  haiwe  anong  the  Indians,  yet  a 
wretched  calamity  awaited  them  in  their  bomewaid  maroh.  They  had 
bat  one  of  their  number  kSIed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded) 
daring  the  mnssscffe,  but  oa  their  nstum  nieny  wens  kMit  in  the  wilderness, 
ilarved  and  ihoaen  t»  death.  The  sCiSMl  «f  iodiJiridaal  sufifenng,  ceuld 
they  be  known,  wonM  eaoeed  thoee  whicii  foUpi»ed  hopewefft  fight. 


• — — ^ — 

''  At  St  Fran^ais,  (torn  tome  of  ZtnMdamMde,  or  f€§gpU  from  ikt  nwmth  of 
Heer,  I  leuiMd,  tbit  thev  call  it,  er  raOier  Us  MmIm,  AmUeungitntiquoke,  or  Jh^kt 
mrioeraSmiidmffimdridmMi»    AaNbTl'Drav^  iu.M3. 
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Having  mistaken  the  Upper  for  the .  Lower  Coos,  some  set  off  by  point 
of  compass,  and  were  never  heard  of  after,  and  the  enemy  followed  and 
cut  off  otheiv.  Hut  Philip,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  made  good  his 
retreat  without  losing  a  man  in  the  way. 

Besides  this  expedition,  in  which  Philip  was  one  of  <*Rogei«'  rangers," 
he  was  at  the  capture  of  Louisburgh,  under  Gen.  Amherait  and  was  the 
first  man  diat  took  possession  of  the  fortress.* 

In  the  winter  of  17^7,  when  the  English  and  French  annies  had  gone 
into  winter  quarters,  Col.  Bogert  was  left  in  command  of  Foit  £dward, 
and  had  several  severe  battles  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  seouting 
expeditions.  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own,, 
near  Ticonderoga,«and  lost  many  of  his  men,  in  killed  and  prisonei^ 
This  was  on  21  January.  The  chief  Philip  was  in  that  affair,  and  acted 
as  sergeant.  Concerning  this  chief,  it  is  further  said  that  he  vras  but 
''half  Indian,"  and  that,  in  the  revolution,  he  joined  the  Americans,  saying 
**  he  was  a  whiff  Indian." 

Mention  has  oeen  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  oiSebatis  or  Sdbaiit» 
There  were  several  of  the  name,  and  doubtless  it  was  peculiar  to  the 
Abenaquies ;  and  hence  that  StiaHs,  captured  at  St.  Francis,  was  de» 
scended  from  an  Abenaquis  family,  who  had  settled  there.  It  is  possi^^ 
ble  also,  that  he  may  be  the  same  who  afterwards  resided,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Kennebeck,  with  a  brother  named  JVUaRift,  who  is  brought 
to  our  notice  in  the  accountsf  of  Gen.  AmaiUPs  expedition  through  that 
region  in  the  M\  of  1775 ;  but  this  is  conjecture.  However,  what  isknown 
of  thete  two  brothers  follows. 

Gen.  JimoUt  having,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
■mail  band  to  proceed  m  advance  of  the  army,  to  discover  and  mark  out 
a  route  for  it,  cave  strict  orders  that  JVIatemig  should  be  captured  or  killed. 
This  order  had  been  given,  because  the  general  had  been  informed  that 
he  had  been  fixed  there  by  the  Engli^  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  in* 
formation  if  an  enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  But  this,  as  it 
proved,  was  false  inrormation,  and  ^atmma  viras  the  friend  of  the  Ameri* 
cans,  as  also  was  his  brother  StAdU,  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher 
up  the  river,  above  him. 

The  residence  of  Mjiimns  was  a  kmesome  place,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  border  of  which 
was  beyond  musket  shot  from  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the 
suspicions  of  the  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  4  Octo- 
ber, surrounded  it  at  every  point,  and  run  io  upon  it  with  great  eager- 
ness ;  expecting,  without  doubt,  to  have  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  for  it  appeared  that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a 
week.  Near  by,  at  the  shore  of  the  river,  a  map,  drawn  upon  birch  bark, 
was  found  in  the  top  of  a  stake,  vety  accurately  delineating  the  courses  of 
the  rivers  towards  Canada,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  crossing  from 
one  to  another.  This  greatly  sorprised  them,  bot  they  profited  much  by 
it.  Nothing  was  seen  of  any  Indians  during  the  excursion  of  the  explor- 
ing party,  who,  after  about  23  diiys,  in  which  they  suffered  every  thing  but 
death,  rejoined  the  army. 

When  Xht  army  had  arrived  withm  the  bounds  of  Canada,  which  was 
on  the  4  KovemMr,  ^  we  for  the  first  time,"  says  Mr.  £Emry,  ^  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  JVefemts,  and  his 
brother,  Sahatiaj  with  some  others  of  their  tribe."  Aatomf  went  to  eacii 
of  the  companies  of  spies,  and  shook  them  by  the  hand,  as  though  he  had 
been  formerly  acquainted  with  them.    He  explained  himself  by  telling 

*  Rogers  Remtaiseeaees,  Appuidix  to  new  ediUon. 

t  S^lbatofJadgeJo^J.  llem,9tle96,«Bd74,&e.  S«e  alto  £Ka£te'«  Tablai. 
i.  M9|  aad  Col.  Mmm  Mrt.  Soe.  i.%i.  ' 
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tbemj  (hat  he  had  kept  close  to  them  all  the  time  they  were  middng  thdir 
discovery  beyond  his  residence,  and  until  they  returned,  but  did. not  daie 
fo  make  himself  known  finr  fear  they  would  kill  him*-Hi  wise  reso- 
lution. 

Miami  and  SahaUsy  with  17  others  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  army  on 
the  River  Chaudiere,  and  marched  with  it  to  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Quebec  was  made,  31  Dee.  1775,  ihtatama  was  wounded  by  a  shot 
dtrough  the  wrist,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  geperal,  CwieUm^ 
who  immediatdy  set  him  at  liberQr.  These  were  the  first  Indians  em- 
ployed in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans.* 

Judge  Hewry\  does  not,  though  minute  in  his  history  of  that  expedition, 
particularly  state  that  SabaHs  had  any  share  in  piloting  the  army* 

We  cannot  pass  over  this  prodigious  undertaking  without  requesting 
the  reader  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  survived  its 
ruins — Gen.  DanUl  Morgan  of  Virginia,  then  a  captain — Gen.  Henry 
Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  oflike  rank — T\molh^  Bigdow  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  major— Hetom  J,  Metgs^  fiither  of  the  late  postmaster  general,  of 
the  same  rank — Samud  Spruur^  I>«  D.  of  Newbury  port,  a  chaplain^-w^oroi^ 
Burr  of  N.  Jersey,  and  Gen.  nenediei  JStmM  of  Connecticut.  Numerous 
others  deserve  equal  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enumerate  them 
here.  And  from  this  digression  we  return  to  notice  another  chief  nearly 
eimilar  in  name  to  the  last 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eastom 
tribes  with  the  English,  9  Aug.  1717,  Saibadis^  as  his  name  was  then 
written,  appeared  for  the  Androscosgins.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casco, 
dated  S&  /oly,  1727,  we  find  among  the  signers  Sabaiids  of  Arresagonta- 
cook4  What  |iart  SabaHs  acted  in  the  tragedies  from  1732  to  1725^  does 
not  appear.  In*  the  valuable  History  of  Mainb^  we  find  the  following 
passage-  concerning  Sabbaiistf  as  he  is  there  called.  **  In  1730,  a  chaplain 
was  allowed  at  Fort  George,  and  it  was  in  this  place,  where  Sabbatist, 
the  Anasapinticook  sagamore,  requested  government  to  keep  some 
supplies :  for,  said  he,  in  *cold  winiere  and  dttp  mmoey  my  hutiana,  tmoUe 
to  go  to  Fhrt  Richmond^  eometimea  auffer.^ " 

We  now  fjass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modem  Indians  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Oki  Town,||  having  lost 
its  sachem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  another*  It  was  some  months 
before  they  could  agree  upon  a  successor,  although  it  is  their  custom  to 
elect  a  near  relation  of  the  deceased.  At  length  party  spirit  having  run 
unreasonably  high,  their  priest,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  interfered,  and 
they  forsook  the  rival  candidates,  and  elected  John  Aitteon.  This  man,  it 
is  said,  was  a  descendant  of  Baron  de  Saint  CaaHais*  The  induction  into 
office  took  place  19  Sept.  1816.  At  the  same  time  JMn  Nejptunt  was 
constituted  his  lieutenant,  and  Capt  Francxa  and  another  were  confirmed 
as  chief  captains. 

A  specimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  given  by  Mr. 
Williamson,  who  heard  it,  in  his  Histoet  of  Maine.    It  was  made  in 


*  Judge  Henry,  75. 

t  Henry  was  a  private,  affed  bat  16,  who  ran  away  from  -his  father,  and  joined  the 
army  clandestinely :  he  clied  in  1810,  aged  52 :  Morton  died  in  180S,  set.  ()5  ;  Dear^ 
horn  in  1829,  »t.  78;  Meij^a  in  182S;  Spring  \n  1819,  »t.  73;  Arnold  in  1801,  at 
London,  et  43;  Btur  is  living  in  N.  Y.  city,  but  b  now  (10  Dec.  1833)  in  feeble 
health. 

X  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  S4S.  260. 

JH^/tommni,  ii.  159. 
In  1811,  this  tribe  consisted  of  bat  57  families,  and  241  persons.    In  1820  there  were 
•oals.   Their  increase,  s«ys  Dr.  Morw^  Appendix  to  lit di Air  RIcport,  65,  is  owing 
to  an  oUigatioo  of  Ike  cUels  uapotod  upon  their  young  men,  A»  marry  early  • 
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aiMUt,  by  John  ^Tepbme,  i&«xtKiiMaioB  of  dienaider  of  one  ^^f^  ^ 
iW  iSKtiiiip.  The  «Me  <ww  nearly  m  foflofra :  In  the  eveningcf  96  June, 
H^  th«  Indian  was  intoxioated,  and  at  the  tavern  «f  aoid  Ekighi  at 
^mgor,  (whether  he  had  procured  liquor  there  with  which  to  intoxieafia 
himaalf,  we  are  not  iofarmed,)  and  bmg  neiBT  and  turbulent,  Knigki  en- 
deaviered  to  expel  htm  fitxn  his  hmue.  Having  thruat  him  out  of 
door,  lie  ^ndeavcved  to  drive  him  away,  and  in  the  attempt  waa  atabbed, 
and  immediately  diad.  On  hmmtmatSmn^  adcnowMged  bis  guilt,  but 
said  he  waa  in  liqucH*,  and  that  Mmght  aiiuaed  bint,  or  be  bad  not  done  it 
Being  brought  to  trial  m  Jime  lbs  aejtt  year  at  Castine,  by  adviee  of 
counsel,  be  pleaded  mot  guUbf ;  aad  oflsr  a  day  qmit  in  hia  tnsl,  a  verdict 
was  rendered,  aoooiding  to  me  daAooa  aet  apy  mamitimughkr,  Shm^  bad 
a  wife  and  several  «hticuan ;  ftw  of  whom,  widi  their  motber,  were  pica* 
ent,  as  were  many  other  Indiana  fhim^  Johna  and  Passamaquaddy, 
besides  a  ^preat  eiowd  of  wbiies. 

After  sentenoe  waadedaad,  <SWiip  v^aa  asked  by  die  oamrt  if  be  iiad 
any  thing  to  aay  for  himaelf ;  to  which  he  i9|iied,  ^ioBv  Nivtune  mil 
muAJw  aie.**  Narrun  me  «p,  andbamng  odvaoeed  towaids  the  judgea 
mlifoeretely  said,  in  English, 


**  You  know  yowpooph  do  aiy  ^idfaai  gretd  dud  ufonff.  I^  akuoo 
(hem  very  much-^es  they  murder  them ;  (Mm  tiujf  walk  nM  ^ff-'-mtkody 
Umckeo  t&eia.  7^  makeo  my  komt  brniu  WeU^  Am  aw  mHamo  aay^  we 
wUl  go  kiU  yomr  very  had  md  wicked  me^  Ab,  /  twem  never  do  that 
thiw,  we  are  brothers.  Some  time  ago  a  9ery  lad  man*  about  Bo&ton^  shot 
an  hidian  dead.  Your  people  oaid,  omnely  he  ehould  die,  but  it  woe  not  eo. 
in  the  great  oritdn  ^^atiae  he  tats  and  Gvlu  to  <ft«9  day*  Certainly  he  never 
dies  for  kUhng  Indian,  JHy  brothers  way  kt  that Udm^  mango  Jroe — Peol 
Suauploo.  So  we  wish.  Hope  JiOe  the  heofie  of  us  aU^Peetce  is  good, 
!Z%ete,  mf  Indians,  love  it  weU.  l%ey  ornik  under  its  shade.  The  white 
men  and  red  mtn  must  be  akoaysfiiends*  The  Chroat  Spirit  is  ourfailher.-^ 
I  speak  what  I  fed." 

^  Susup  was  sentenced  to  aaodier  year^  impnmnment,  and  impdred  to 
find  sureties  for  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  dw  penal  auiii  of  560 
dolbors ;  when  John  JVeptene,  Squire  Jo  Merry  Mptune,  of  bis  own  tnbe, 
Capt.  Sobnond,  fitim  Passamaquoddy,  and  Capt..Jb  Tamer,  from  the  River 
St  Johns,  became  his  sureties  in  the  cognisaiice.'^ 

Capt  IVaneis,  the  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  baa  been  mentioDed,  and 
who,  accordinijf  to  the  biairirian  of  Msiiie,  is  a  bmui  of  good  understanding. 
If  the  iofiimnation  he  has  given  concerning  the  eastern  Indians  be  carrectr^ 
and  we  see  no  cause  to  doubt  it, — it  ia  ofinuch  vakn,  and  no  less  iotereat 
He  assured  Mr.  WHUamson,  ^that  all  the  tribes  between  the  Saco  and 
the  St  Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brothers ;  that  the  eldest  lived  on  the 
Saco ;  that  each  tribe  is  yoimger  as  we  paaa  caatwaid,  lika  the  sona  of  the 
same  father,  though  the  one  at  Paasamaquoddy^  ia  the  yomtgest  of  all, 
proceeding  from  those  upon  the  River  St  Johns  and  Penobecot.§  '  M- 
ways,*  he  affirms,  </  could  understand  all  these  brothers  very  weU  when 
ihev  speak;  but  when  the  Mickmaks  or  the  Mgonquins,  or  Canada  Indians 
taik,  1  cannot  tell  all  what  they  sa^J  " 

Before  dismiasing  the  interestrng  Tarratinea^  it  may  be  proper  to  present 
a  apecimen  of  their  language. 

*  **  He  alluded  to  one  Livermore,  who  had  received  senteoee  of  duath  for  killioi^  an 
Indian,  which  was  commuted  to  hard  labpr  for  life  in  the  state's  prison/'     Wiltiamsim. 

t  Ibid. 

X  The  Indiaas  said,  PMKoimm-nfiumkmg,  Paaeodam  aiaanl  paHoek;  n^fOKm^  cakk  'oa 
great  manif;  eag,  land  or  pface.  (  Paaapi,  feats,  haag;  a   ' 
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Metunk^niah,  ouwb^oe,    spum^keag-aio,    kee^uck  tle-weHseb, 
Our  father',     who  is  there       upinluaven,  adored  he  thy  rumte, 

keab^-daber-dock,    nov«r-dd^Wh,    keab^olet-bautWmon-a, 
thy  kingdom  comet  iky  will 

numab-zee,    m'se-tab^-mab,    t'bab-lah-wee^-keunab,    spurn ^-keagraio, 
Ut  it  be,  done      overthe  whole  earth,  like  as  up  in  heaven, 

me4ea\Deb,    neo^nab,    ne-quera-pe-bem-geesVcoque,    maje^me, 
give  us  to-day,  every 

Hees^-cool,    ar^bcm,    mutt-see^'toa^e^    neo^nah,   commont^n-esk-sock, 

day,  bread,  pardon  us  our  trespasses 

't-bab-]ah-wee-keunab,    nuin-e-8e-comele>ent, 
Uke  as  we  forgive 

tab-bab-la-we-u-keab-ma-cbe-ke^-cheeky    a-que-he\ 

all  wrong  doers,  lead  us  not 

a-que-ah-lab-ke-me-sahV^oqUe,    n'gab^e,    numa-zee\    nea-nab, 

into  temptalion,  but  deliver  us 

neo^jei   saw^-got,    woo-saw^mey    keab-dabeld^-ock,   ego-mab,    keeloab^, 

from      evil  things,  because  the  kingdom  is  thine, 

noaVibee,    done-ahHe,    8azoos\    neah^eta,    quoB^-que«* 
the  power  also,  gi/ory  forever,       amen. 

In  BpeakiDg  of  the  New  Hampabire  sacbems,  it  was  not  intended  that  so 
conspicuous  a  chief  as  Rawla  should  have  been  silently  passed  over,  and 
therefore  we  will  give  htm  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  late  years  be- 
come noted,  from  the  circufnstance  of  bis  name's  being  found  to  the  cel- 
ebrated ffhedumght  deed  of  1629.  That  deed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
purported  to  have  been  given  by  Pcusacanawaljf^  Runctawittj  Wehawnjono- 
wit  and  Rowls,  The  tract  of  country  conveyed  was  included  between 
the  Pascataqua  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  and  bounded  inland  by  aline  from 
*^  Pawtucket"  FaMs  in  the  latter,  and  Newicfaawannok  in  the  former.  It  is 
pretty  certain,  nbw,  that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time 
specified. 

RxtwU  was  sachem  of  the  Newichawannoks,  and  his  dwelling  place 
was  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascataqua,  not  far  from  Quampeagau 
Falls,  in  Berwick,  then  Kittery.  ^  In  1643,  be  conveyed  the  lands  of  his 
vicinity  to  Humphrey  Chadboum ;  and  others  aflerwards,  to  Spemer ;  the 
former  being  the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  all  the  Indians  upon  the  river  to  its  mouth,  were  his  subjects, 
though  he  v^as  under  Passaconaway.^f  Mr.  Huhhardl  says,  *^  There  was 
within  the  compass  of  the  seven  years  now  current,  [about  1670,] 
a  sagamore  about  Kittary,  called  Roula  or  RcUes :  who  lying  very  sick, 
and  bedrid,  (being  an  old  man,)  be  expected  some  of  the  English,  that 
seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  shown  him  tliat  civility,  as  to  have 
given  him  a  visit  in  his  aged  infirmities  and  sickness.  It  matters  not 
much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not ;  to  be  sure  at  the  last, 
he  sent  for  the  ehiirfs  of  the  town  and  desired  a  favor  of  them,  viz. 
that  though  he  might,  as  be  said,  challenge  [claim]  all  the  plantation  for 
his  own,  where  they  dwelt,  that  yet  they  would  please  to  sell  or  give  him 
a  small  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  withall  de- 
aired  it  might  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his 
children,  which  he  left  behind,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds, 
as  destitute  of  an  habitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as 
A  reason:  That  he  knew  there  would  shortly  fkll  out  a  war  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Engliah,  all  over  the  country,  and  that  the  Indians  at  the 

«  Williamsoiea  Maiae,  i.  613.  t  WiUiamson,  u  460.  t  Indian  Wars,  ii.  8L 
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first  should  prevail,  nod  do  much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many 
of  them :  But  after  the  third  year,  or  after  three  years,  all  the  Indians 
which  so  did,  should  be  rooted  out,  and  utterly  destroved."  This  ac- 
count, the  same  author  says,  "  is  reported  by  Maj.  WaUrovy  Mr.  Jothua 
Moody,  Capt.  Frosty  that  live  upon,  or  near  the  place." 

A  chief  named  Blvnd-wiU  was  successor  to  ttoUsy  and  in  PkUip^s  war 
Herved  the  English.  Wliv  the  word  blind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  hot 
mentioned,  but  probably  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

In  1677,  the  wretched  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  em- 
pioyibg  the  Mohawks  against  the  Tarratines,  and  two  mesBenaers,  Maj. 
PincJwn  and  Riduirds,  were  despatched  to  their  countiy.  They  were 
kindly  received  by  them,  and  promised  their  assistance.  **  Accordingly 
some  parties  of  them  came  down  the  county,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  the  first  alarm  was  given  at  Amuskeeg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  ffono- 
lanset  being  hunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called 
to  him  in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand ;  upon  which  he  fled^ 
aiid  they  fired  near  30  guns  at  him  without  eftecL  Presently  after  this 
they  were  discovered  in  the  woods  near  Cochecho.  Maj.  fraldron  sent 
out  8  of  his  Indians,  MvherGof  BHnd-unU  was  one,  to  make  ftinher  discov- 
ery. They  were  all  surprised  together  by  a  company  of  the  Mohawks ; 
two  or  three  escaped,  the  olbera  were  either  killed  or  taken.  Will  was 
i^r&gged  away  by  his  hair ;  and  beinjr  wounded,  perished  in  the  woodsy  on 
a  neck  of  land,  fbraied  by  the  confluenoe  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glass 
Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  BlindrwW^  Neck."*  Such  were 
the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  English  at  this  time^  nor  do  we  find  that 
any  others  were  peribrmed  of  a  dlQerent  character.  Notwithstanding, 
the  same  nuserable  policy  was  talked  of  again  about  nine  years  after ;  but 
we  do  not  learn  that  k  was  carried  into  practice. 

It  was,  perha|»8,'«t  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  that  the 
Narraganset  chief  Pe«9(Bctw  was  murdered,  as  has  been  mentioned.f 

We  bad  not  thus  kmg  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
chiefs,  but  from  the  untoward  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
corhmunication  concerning  him4  The  sachem  of  wnom  we  are  now  to 
speak  was  known  «mong  the  Frenoh  by  the  name  of  JSTucwaMouU^  but 
among  the  English  he  was  ealled 

AssadMxahwi,^  and  ^AwicomhwJt,^  This  chief  was  as  faithful  to  the 
French  as  one  of  their  own  nation ;  and  our  account  of  him  beffins  in  1696, 
when,  with  IbetvQlt  and  the  &mous  ManUgn^  he  rendered  important 
service  in  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  St.  Johns,  30  November,  of 
tlMit  year.  Being  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
the  English  sent  out  88  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  28,  were  met 
find  attacked  by  a  part  of  i6«rvtUe'«  army,  under  Montigny  and  ^egcam- 
hioiiitj  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  55  men.  On  the  night  before  St. 
Johns  capitulated,  IberviUty  with  MaGombumU  as  his  second,  at  the  head 
of  30  men,  made  a  sally  to  bum  one  part  of  the  town,  while  .I^Muya  and 
MotUigwfj  with  60  others,  were  ordered  to  fire  it  at  another  point.  Both 
})arties  succeeded.! 

In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  inflicted 
upon  a  child,  named  Tkoma$in  Rouse.  He  having  ordered  it  to  cany, 
something  to  the  water  4de,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her 
down,  and  she  lay  for  dead.  He  then  threw  her  into  the  water,  but  she 
was  saved  by  another  Indian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  was 
soon  after  restored.  This  account  was  handed  Dr.  MaUuTf  by  one  who 
had  just  returned  from  Caaco  Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty 

■  ■  l-^-i ^— ^— i— ^— i»^  I     11    ■        ■    — — — — <«H1«     I       |I1MI»  ■!    I  .1    »         I      »U        II        I  I  II        11        .1      l».        .mill        ■      II    ■    I  I     .«      1        * 

•  Belknap,  Hilt.  N.  H.  i.  12S.  f  See  b.  ii.  p.  69.  note  {|. 

I  From  Rev.  Mr.  Fdt  of  Han^toii.  f  PenhaUow.  ||  ChttrU^^iXf  ii.  19SI. 
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with  the  ladioDf.  The  acoount  closes  la  these  words  ;^  This  wdsMEepsi- 
buU  hath  killed  and  taken  this  war,  (they  tell  me,)  150  men,  women  and 
children.     A  bloody  Devil."* 

It  is  said  that  Jtfoum,  Wanungtmeij  and  JbsacombuU^  were  ^  three  of 
the  most  valiant  and  puissant  sachems"  of  the  east^f  Their  attack  upon 
the  fort  at  Casco,  in  August,  1703,  has  been  mentioned.1  In  1704,  some 
of  the  Abenaquis,  having  established  themselves  in  Newfoundland,  were 
attacked  by  the  English,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Whereupon  they  ap- 
plied to  Grov.  Vau£eml  for  assistance  to  repel  them,  and  he  aeutMontignj/ 
with  a  few  Canadians,  who  joined  themselves  with  about  50  Abenaquis 
under  J^Tescambumt^  and  attacked  the  English  with  great  success.  They 
pillaged  and  burnt  one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners.^ 

In  1705,  M.  Subereasey  having  succeeded  M.  Broualon  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  re- 
maining fin^lish.  Their  success  was  nearly  comptete,  and  here  again 
JSTescanwioutt  is  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part.  Svherca8e*s  army 
consisted  of  400  men,U  in  all,  and  they  set  out  from  PJacentia  15  January, 
upon  snow-shoes,  witn  20  days'  provisions.  They  suffered  much  from 
the  rigor  of  the  weather,  and  did  not  fall  upon  the  English  until  the  26, 
which  was  at  a  place  called  Rebou.  They  next  took  Petit  Havre.  At 
St.  Johns  they  found  some  resistance,  where  the  English  now  had  two 
forts,  which  were  supplied  with  cannon  and  mortars,  and,  after  losing  5 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siese,  in  consequence 
of  want  of  powder ;  having  damaged  much  of  what  they  brought  with 
them  in  wading  rivers.  They  next  attacked  Forrillon  and  tookitlT  This 
was  5  March.  Here  was  also  a  fort,  into  which  the  inhabitants  at  first 
retired,  and  endeavored  to  defend  themselves,  but  soon  surrendered  pris« 
oners  of  war.** 

Not  long  after  these  services  ^f'escamhiauit  sailed  for  France,  and  in 
1706  visited  his  majesty.  King  Louis  XIV,  at  VeiiBailles.  Here,  among 
other  eminent  personages,  he  became  known  to  the  historian  Cslab- 
LEvoix.ff  The  king  having  ()resented  him  an  elesantsword,  he  is  report- 
ed to  have  said,  holding  up  his  hand,  ^  This  hand  has  slain  ant  hundred 
and  forty  of  your  muQts^s  enemies  in  JStew  England ; "  H  and  that  whereup- 
on, the  king  forthwith  knighted  him,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  a  pen- 
sion of  eight  livres  a  day  be  allowed  him  for  life. 

Mscamlnomt  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accom- 
panied Rouville  to  attack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had 
mtended  a  much  more  formidable  conquest,  and  had  engaged  bands  of 
Indians  firom  four  nations  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  all  were  to  rendez- 
vous at  Lake  Nikisipique,  as  they  called  Winnipesauke  or  Winnipisiogee. 
But  all  except  the  Algonquins  and  Abenaquis  under  JVesccanHouU,  hav- 
ing failed  and  deserted  them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  tiieir 
enteri)rise  altogether.  Having  made  known  their  situation  to  Gov.  Fau- 
dreuUy  and  requested  his  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  the  Indians 
deserted  them,  they  should  not  give  over  the  expedition.  Des  Chaillons 
having  communicated  this  intelligence  to  the  Indians,  they  entreated  hitn 

•  Ma^alia,  vii.  95.       t  PtrtheUlow,  6.       |  Page  104,  Kb.  iii.      $  Charlewnx,  ii  294. 

I  This  is  according  to  Charlevoix ,  bat  Penhalltno  says  600,  and  Anspach,  (Hist 
Newfoundland,  123.)  abotU  000.    Charlevoix  is  doubUess  nearest  the  truth. 

f  Le  Bourg/ut  bruU,  aprit  quoi  Mohtignt,  qui  avoii  ameni  h  eette  expedition  to^JUHt 
Nbscambiouit,  Jut  dkaehi  owe  le9  eauvageSf  ei  une  partie  des  Cctnadiene^  peur  oiler 
du  eM  de  Carhomdertf  et  de  Bomuviete,  avee  order  de  br6ler  et  dedHrmre  toute  le  Mfi^, 
ee  mfU  exdetOa  earn  petdre  tm  teul  hamme,  tant  la  terreur  HoU  grande.  pamU  let  AngloiM. 
N.  Franee,  ii.  300. 

**  Amnachf  1X4.  ft  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  ii.  32f . 

XX  PenkaUoWf  40.    This  must  be,  we  think,  a  great  misrepresentation  of  his  real  speech 
at  subsequent  details  will  lead  one  to  suppose.    Perhaps  he  might  have  said  forty. 
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to  lead  them  forward,  and  eaid  they  would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose 

lOlFO. 

From  Nikisipique  they  marched,  at  last,  with  200  men,  fell  upon  Ha- 
verhill,* and  sacked  it.  The  attack  was  made,  sun  about  an  hour  high, 
29  August^  1708.  The  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble. 
The  English  lost  about  100  persons  by  this  irruption,  40  or  50  of  whom 
were  killed  at  Haverhill.  JSTescambimit,  in  this  affair,  fought  by  the  side 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the 
sword  which  he  brought  from  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  yillage,f  they 
began  to  retrace  their  ste|)s,  with  precipitation.  The  English,  having 
rallied,  formed  an  ambush  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  an 
half  fl'om  the  town,  attacked  them  vigorously,  kilting  and  wounding 
many  of  them.  In  the  ambush  were  60  or  70  English,  who,  afler  hang- 
ing upon  their  flanks  for  near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  this  last  affair  the 
French  suffered  most  In  both  encounters,  18  men  were  wounded,  three 
Indians  and  five  Frenchmen  killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  Hertd  of 
Chambly,  and  Vercheres,  both  officers  of  experience ;  and  the  renowned 
Assacanibidt,  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  ^cktUes^  invulnerable,  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot.  This  last  attack  had  the  happy  effect  of 
immediately  restonne  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1708  to  1727,  we  h^ar  nothing  of  Assdcamhuit.  In  June  of  the 
latter  year,  his  death  is  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of 
him,  in  a  newspaper  of  that  time.  Mention  is  made,  among  other  things, 
that,  like  Hercules,  he  had  a  "famous  club"  which  he  always  carried 
with  him,  on  which  were  98  notches,  denoting  the  number  of  •*  English" 
he  had  killed  ;  that  he  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  insignia  of 
which,  on  his  return  home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  larse  lettens.  In 
this  news]}aper  communication  he  is  styled  "  Old  EscamhuU,^^  "  formerly 
the  principal  sagamore  of  (the  now  dispersed)  tribe  of  the  Saco  or  Pig- 
wacket  Indians."  He  probably  went  to  reside  among  the  St.  Francis  tribe 
about  1700.  He  was  restless  when  there  was  no  war,  and  our  account 
says,  "when  there  was  something  of  a  prospect  of  settled  peace,  about  30 
years  aeo,  [1700,]  he  marched  off  the  ground  as  a  disbanded  officer,  left 
his  brethren  and  travelled  Xowards  the  Mississippi,  where  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wars,  and  never  heard  of  till  the  last  fall  he  returned 
to  those  [eastern]  parts."  This  was  probably  the  report  among  the 
English  of  New  England  ;  but  in  truth  he  was  with  the  French  in  Canada, 
as  we  have  seen.  Had  Penhallow  published  his  Iiydian  Wars  one 
year  later,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  closed  his  account  as  he  did 
concerning  him.  He  says  that,  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
existed  that  ho  treated  his  countrymen  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrogant 
manner,  ^  murdering  one  and  stabbing  another,  which  so  exasperated 
those  of  their  relations,  that  they  sought  revenge,  and  would  have  in- 
stantly executed  it,  but  that  he  fled  his  country,  and  never  returned 
afler." 

*  "  Bf  prireni  alors  U  parti  dt  marcher  contre  un  villc^e  appelU  Ha  WRKUlL,  com- 
pos^.  de  rirUcinq  h  trerUe  maisons  hUn  b&tiSf  avec  un  fort,  oh  logeoU  U  gouvtmmr.  Ce 
fort  avoil  une  garrison  dz  trente  soldais,  et  il  y  en  avait  au  moins  dix  dans  chaqne 
nudson," 

t  Charievoix  says,  *'  Toutes  les  maisons  se  d^fendirent  avssi  tris-bien^  et  eureut  le  mime 
sort,  ITy  eut  environ  cent  Angiois  de  tn^s  dans  ces  diffirtntes  attaqnes ;  plttsieurs  axUres, 
&ui  iUtendirent  trap  tard  h  sortir  dtt  jfbrt  el  des  maisons f  y  furent  br&les.''  None  of  the 
English  accounts  meution  this,  and  it  was  doubtless  supposition,  wiihoot  foundation  in 
fact 
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CHAPTER  1. 

Pniiminaty  i^tervaHont  rttpeetm^  the  country  of  the  aovthtm  huMtmi — 
WmBiHXylhe  firtt  Virgima  ohtf  known  (o  lAe  Bi^lish — Datntm  fki 
fiftt  eotong  ttUUd  Ihere — Meratonon — Skiko — Enseko^e — Secant/ 
tolom/  (Aandoaa  the  coanlry^-'FobacatJiril  ajrried  to  Engiand  bi/  them — 
Curioui  actmtid  of  prgurficM  against  it — Granqabemeo — Hi)  kind- 
ntase.'i--Hisfanub/—tStdentJi^-^PovrarLTAti~Bo7iTulaTiaofhiacmmtrv — 
SurprUea  the  Pmiankalanki—Capi.  Smith  fiRhlt  his  ptopU — Opdta^ca- 
mtugh  takes  Smilh  primner — The  jjorticuiors  of  that  affair — He  rruarhea 
Mm  ahottt  tke  etnmtrif — Taf'u  him,  at  Im^h,  to  Pouihatan,n>ho candemnr 
him  to  be  jnil  to  lUalk — SntUh'i  life  aaeed  at  tiie  intercestion  of  PocnftoTi- 
tat — Iniolen^e  of  Potehntan  aier'asfd  bjf  ^eujporfafotly — Stiiiik  brijigt 
him  to  ternm — .9  «roim  sent  over  to  him  from  En^rnid — h  erovmtd  empe-  ■ 
—Spfech — Vsen  even/  stratagem  (a   itiW  Smitk^-fs  baffled  m   MJWJ 


The  difficully  of  righd;  partidonin^  between  t)ta  aoulhem  nations  end 
the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  can  easily  be  seen  by  bII  such  as  have  but 
very  partially  token  a  aiirvey  of  ibem,  and  consirtered  their  wanderiiif 
ImbilE.  Therefore,  abould  we,  in  this  book,  not  always  oBBisn  a  sachem 
to  bis  original  family  or  oation,  wc  can  only  plead  in  excuse,  that  we  have 
gone  according  to  our  beat  information,    fiul  wo  have  eadeavoied  lo 
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draw  a  kind  of  natural  boandary  between  the  above-nientioned  nationfl^ 
distinguishing  those  people  beyond  the  Chesapeake  and  some  of  its  tribu- 
taries, as  the  southern  Indians,  and  those  between  that  boundary  and  the 
Hudson  by  the  name  Iroquois.  To  their  respective  territories  inland,  we 
shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to,  fix  bounds,  in  our  present  business.  We 
are  aware  that  some  writers  suppose  that  all  the  Indians,  from  the  MiBsift- 
sippi  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and  even  to  the  Connecticut,  were 
originally  of  the  same  stock.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  period  is  so 
remote  when  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  that  these  great 
natural  diviaons  bad  long  since  caused  quite  a  difierence  in  the  inhab- 
itants which  they  separated ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  noticing  them 
according  to  our  plan. 

It  is  said  that  the  territory  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  River  Alleghany, 
and  from  the  most  southern  waters  of  James  River  up  to  Patuxent,  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  was  inhabited  by  three  different  nations,  and  that  the 
language  of  each  differed  essentially  from  the  others.  The  English  called 
these  nations  by  the  names  PowhataiM^  Manahoacs,  and  Monacans ;  these 
were  the  Tuscaroras.  The  Powhatans  were  the  most  powerful,  and  con- 
sisted of  several  tribes,  or  communities,  who  possessea  the  country  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  falls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  give  a  tplerable  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  various  nations  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Uienee  to  the  Mississippi,  would  far  exceed 
our  plan.  We  shall,  therefore,  pasa  to  notice  the  chiefi  of  such  of  those 
nations  as  are  disdnguished  in  history,  pouitin^  out,  by  the  vray,  their 
localities,  and  whatever  shall  appear  necessary  m  way  of  elucidation,  as 
we  pass,  and  as  we  have  done  in  the  preceding  books. 

Wingvna  was  first  known  to  the  English  voyagers  Andda»  and  JSor- 
feto,  who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called, 
l^  the  Indians,  Wokokon,  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  thuxl 
day,  when  three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore, 
and  the  English  went  to  l^im.  He  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  ^biit  spoke 
much  to  them,"  then  went  boldly  on  board  the  vessels.  After  they  had 
given  him  a  shut,  hat,  wine,  and  some  meat,  "  he  went  away,  and  in  half 
an  hour  he  had  loaded  his  canoe  with  fiib,,''  which  he  immediately  brought, 
and  gave  to  the  En^^lish. 

fRngma^  at  tbia  time,  was  confined  to  hia  cabin  from  wounds  he  had 
lately  received  in  battle,  probably  in  his  war  with  Ptamo/eumf  a  desperate 
and  bloody  chief. 

Upon  the  deadi  of  GranganemeOf  in  1585,  Wvngina  changed  his  name 
to  Pemiasapan,  He  never  had  much  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
English,  and  to  him  was  mainly  attributed  the  breaking  up  of  the  first 
colony  which  settled  in  Virginia. 

It  was  upon  the  retuni  to  England  of  the  Captains  AmUoi  and  BaHou/, 
finom  the  country  of  fVinginOy  that  Queen  Elizabdk,  from  the  wonderful 
accounts  of  that  fruitful  and  delightful  place,  named  it,  out  of  respect  to 
herself,  Finrtnia ;  she  being  called  the  virgin  queen,  from  her  living  un- 
married, fiut,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  have  said,  ^  Because  it  still 
seemed  to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the 
people  their  primitive  innocency  of  life  and  manners,''!  Wallar  referred 
to  this  country  when  he  wrote  this: — 

"  So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  clime, 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  hts  time. 
Heav'n  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uneurst. 
To  show  bow  all  tbwgs  were  created  first" 

*  From  a  commontcation  of  Secretary  Thompson  to  Mr.  Jejfenon,  and  apj^nded  to 
IheNdtei  00  Viri^ia,  ed,  of  1801.    .  t8iilh,ll. 
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Sir  Richard  GreewtU^  istimulated  by  the  love  of  ffain,  next  intruded  him- 
self upon  the  shores  of  Wingma,  It  was  he  who  committed  the  first 
oatFBge  upon  the  natives,  which  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony 
wliicn  be  left  behind  him.  He  made  .but  one  shoit  excursion  into  the 
country,  during  which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  commodities,  some  na- 
tive took  from  him  a  silver  cup,  to  rever^  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was 
burned.  He  left  108  men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  the  island  of 
Roanoke.  Ralph  Lancy  a  military  character  of  note,  was  governor,  and 
O^t.  Philip  Amidtts  lieut  governor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various 
excursions  about  the  country,  in  hopes  of  discovering  mines  of  precious 
raeCids ;  in  which  they  wer^  a  long  time  duped  by  the  Indians,  for  thev 
ill  conduct  towards  them,  in  compelling  them  to  pilot  them  about.  Win' 
ffina  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provocations  of  the  intruders,  until  the 
death  of  the  old  chief  Ensenore,  his  father.  Under  pretence  of  honoring 
his  funeral,  he  assembled  1800  of  his  people,  vidth  the  intention,  as  the 
English  say,  of  destroying  them.  They,  therefore,  upon  the  information 
of  iSfchIo,  son  of  the  chief  JhntUonon,*  fell  upon  them,  and,  after  killing 
fivo  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  ipto  the  woods.  This  was  don6 
upon  the  isknd  where  Wingina  lived,  and  the  English  first  seized  upon 
the  boats  of  his  visitants,  to  prevent  tlieir  escape  from  the  island,  with  the 
intention,  no  doubt,  of  murdering  them  all.  Not  long  after,  ^  Wirtgina 
WM  entrapped  by  the  English,  and  slain,  with  eight  of  his  chief  men." 

MeiMdonon  was  king  of  the  Chawonocks,  and  Okisko  of  the  Weopo- 
meokes,  <*  a  powerful  nation,  possessing  all  that  country  li-om  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Oho  wan  River,  quite  to  the  Chesapeakes  and  our  bay.^f  At 
this  time,  Menatonon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and 
understanding  Indian  with  whom  the  English  were  at  first  aci|tMnit«d. 
It  was  he  that  fuadeXianc  and  his  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
mine  already  mentioned.  "So  eager  were  they,"  says  Mr.  SHth,  "and 
resolutely  bent  upon  this  golden  discovery,  that  they  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  return,  as  long  as  they  had  one  {Mut  of  com  a  man  lefl,  and  two 
mastitr  dogs,  which,  being  boihod  with  sassafras  leaves,  might  afiford  them 
sotne  sustenance  in  th^r  way  back."  After  great  sufferings,  they  arrived 
upon  the  coast  again. 

The  reason  why  Menatonon  deceived  the  English,  was  because  they 
made  him  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  making  discov- 
eries. AfVer  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  very  kind  to  them.  Two  yeacs 
after,  when  Governor  While  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife 
and  child  as  belonging  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  him. 

H^hUe  and  hicf  company  landed  at  Roanoake,  22  July,  1587,  and  sent  20 
men  to  Croatan,  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  friendly  native  called  Jkfanteo, 
to  see  if  any  intelligence  could  be  bad  of  a  former  colony  of  50  men  left 
there  by  SiV  Richard  GreenviL  They  learned,  from  some  natives  whom 
they  met,  that  the  people  of  Dassamonpeak,  on  what  is  now  Alligator 
River,  had  attacked  them,  killed  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but 
whitl^r  they  had  gone  none  could  tell.  One  of  their  present  company, 
a  principal  man  of  their  government,  had  also  been  killed  by  the  same 
Indians.  This  tribe  and  several  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoake, 
and  submit  themselves  to  the  English ;  but  not  coming  according  to  ap- 
pointment, gave  the  English  an  opportunity  to  take  revenge  for  former 
mjuries.  Therefore,  Capt.  Stafford  and  24  men,  with  Manleo  as  a  guide, 
set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming  to  their  village,  "  where  seeing 
Cbera  sit  by  the  fire,  we  assaulted  them.  The  miserable  soules  amazed, 
fled  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  through,  and  we  thought  to  have 


*  Smith  caHs  him  the  **  lame  king  of  Moraioc/' 

t  StUh't  Virginia,  14     ^        *•'  ba/*  is  meant  James  Rmer  Bay, 
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becD  fully  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they  were  our  fiiends  come 
fiom  Groaran  to  gather  their  com !"  ^  Being  thus  disappointed  of  oar 
purpose,  we  gathered  the  fruit  we  fbund  ripe,  left  the  rest  unspoiled,  and 
took  Menaiowm,  his  wile  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  with  us  to  Roa* 
noak."*    But  to  return  to  Wxngiiuu 

While  the  English  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  o( 
Wingma  pretended  to  be  their  friend,  but  deceived  them  on  every  oppor* 
tunity,  by  giving  notice  to  his  countrymen  of  their  course  and  purpose, 
and  urging  them  to  cut  them  off.  He  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  destroyed,  and  thereupon  scofled  and  mocked  at  such  a  God  as 
theirs,  who  would  suffer  it  This  caused  his  son  Ensenort  to  jom  their 
enemies,  but  on  their  return  he  was  their  friend  again.  He,  and  many  of 
his  people,  now  believed,  say  the  voyagers,  that  ^  we  could  do  them  more 
hurt  being  dead,  than  lining,  and  that,  being  an  hundred  myles  from  them, 
shot,  and  struck  them  sick  to  death,  and  that  when  we  die  it  is  but  for  a 
time,  then  we  return  again."  Many  of  the  chie6  now  came  and  submit- 
ted themselves  to  the  English,  and,  among  others,  Enseniort  persuaded  his 
father  to  become  their  friend,  who,  when  they  were  in  great  straits  for 
provisions,  came  and  planted  their  fields,  and  made  wears  in  the  streams 
to  catch  fish,  which  were  of  infinite  benefit  to  them.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  .1586,  and,  says  honey  *^  we  not  having  one  corn  till  the  next 
harvest  to  sustain  us.'' '  What  added  greatly  to  their  distresses,  was  the 
death  of  their  excellent  friend  £i»enore,  who  died  20th  of  April  foUow- 
ing.  The  Indians  began  anew  their  conspiracies,  and  the  colony  availed 
themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  England,  which  was 
in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francia  Drake^  which  touched  there  in  its  way  from  an 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indie8.f 

The  conduct  o^ Lane  and  bis  company  in  this  fruitless  attempt  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  Virginia,  w&s,  in  the  highest  degree,  reprehensible. 
They  put  to  death  Eonie  of  the  natives  on  the  most  frivolous  cnarges,  and 
no  wonder  they  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.|  While  they  were  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
UAojccOy  and,  taking  it  to  England,  its  introduction  into  general  use  soon 
rendered  it  a  great  article  of  commerce.  And  here  it  Mrillnot  be  improper 
to  notice  how  many  different  persons  have  had  the  credit,  or,  perhaps, 
I  should  say  discrediiy  of  introducing  this  "•  Indian  weed  "  into  England ; 
as,  Sir  Francis  Drakt,  Sir  Walter  Rodef^h^  Ralph  LatiCj  and  some  others, 
^ow,  as  some  writer  observes,  the  reader  may  father  it  upon  whom  he 
pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  Ralph  Lane  and  tobacco 
both  together  into  England ;  and  no  one  will  dispute  the  agency  of  the 
gallant  knight.  Sir  lyaher  Ralegh,  for  he  sent  out  LAtne  iu  his  employ. 

Mr.  John  JosficU/n^  in  his  "Two  Voyages  to  N.  England?"  has  this  pas- 
sage :  '^Others  will  have  tobacco  to  he  first  brought  into  England  nom 
Peru,  by  Sir  fVatKis  Drake*8  mariners." 

There  were  many  who  affected  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  use  of 
tobacco;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King /am«^,  whose  mind  seems  to 
have  been  just  weak  enough  to  fight  windmills.  He  even  wrote  a  book 
denouncing  its  use  in  the  severest  terms  he  could  command.  Not  doubt- 
ing but  the  reader  will  be  gratified  with  a  specimen  of  the  opposition  with 
which  oar  Indian  plant  met,  in  its  transatlantic  use,  we  will  offer  him  a 
passage  from  WinsimUey*3  Worthies,^  which,  he  says,  is  fi'om  one  of  the 
poets  of  that  day : — 

■  -  -  '-  — ^^— — 

*  Smithes  Hist.  Virginia. 

t  Relation  of  Z,an«,  printed  in  SmiiVs  Virginia. 

t  HerrioCa  Ohservaiions,  (ooe  of  JLonc'c  company,)  printed  in  SmUh. 

^  Page  211,  £11. 
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"  He's  BO  good  fellow  that's  without  the  l'-^]x, 
Bnnit  pipes,  tobacco,  and  his  tinder  box/' 

He  then  proceeds^  ^a  folly  which  certainly  bad  never  spread  so  far,  if 
here  bad  been  the  same  means  of  prevention  used  with  us,  as  was  in 
Turky  by  MoroA  Baasa,  who  commanded  a  pipe  to  be  thrust  through  the 
nose  of  a  Turk  which  was  found  taking  tobacco,  and  so  in  derisioD  to 
be  led  about  Constantinople.  Take  his  farewell  to  it,  who  once  much 
doted  on  this  heathenish  weed  : — 

'Farewell,  thou  Indian  smoak,  barbarian  vapor, 
An  enemy  to  life,  foe  to  waste  paper. 
Thou  dost  diseases  in  the  body  breed*, 
And  like  a  vulter  on  the  purse  dost  feed. 
Changing  sweet  breaths  liito  a  stinkii^^  loathing, 
And  with  tliree  pipes  turns  twopence  into  nothing. 
Grim  Piuto  iirst  invented  it,  I  think, 
To  p«»yson  all  (he  world  with  hellish  stink: 
Base  heathenish  weed,  iiow  common  is  sprown. 
That  but  a  few  years  past  was  scarcely  Known ! 
When  for  tb  see  one  take  it  was  a  riddle. 
As  strange  as  a  baboon  to  tune  a  fiddle. 
Were  it  confined  oncly  to  gentlemen, 
'  'I'were  some  repute  to  take  tobacco  then. 

But  bedlams,  tinkers,  coblers,  water-bearers, 

ITour  common  drunkards,  and  most  horid  swearers. 

If  man's  flesh  be  like  bogs,  as  it  is  said. 

Then  surely  by  smoaking  thus  it's  bacon  made. 

Farewell,  mul  smoak,  good  for  such  thinn  as  these, 

'Gainst  lice,  sore  heads,  scabs,  mange,  or  French  disease.' '' 

Tobacco  ^w  spontaneously  in  Wingandacoa,  (Virginia,)  and  the  na- 
tives called  it  Uppowoc,  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  calle<l  tohaicco 
from  the  island  Toibago,  but  this  derivation  is  denied  by  some.*     ,         ^ 

fiut  to  return  to  our  biography.  Granganemeo  was  a  chief  very  favora^ 
bly  spoken  of.  As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  English  was  made  known 
tp  him,  he  visited  them  with  about  40  of  his  men,  who  were  very  civHL 
and  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  fine  appearance.  ,  When  they  had  le^ 
their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near  the  ship,  Chrangawmeo  spread, a 
mat  and  sat  down  upon  it  The  English  went  to  him  armed,  biit  he  df~ 
covered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  down ;  after  which  he  peHbnn 
some  tokens  of  friendship ;  then  making  a  speech  |o  them,  they  presentpi 
him  with  some  toys.  None  but  four  of  his  people  spoke  a  word,  or  at 
down,  but  maintained  the  most  perfect  silence.  On  being  shown  a  pew- 
ter dish^  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  20  deer-skiusi 
which  were  worth,  in  England,  one  hundred  shUlings  sterling ! !  "Jlhe  jdish 
lie  used  as  ah  ornament,  making  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  abput  his 
Qf;ck.  While  here,  the  JBnglish  entertained  him,  with  his  wife  and  chtldreii) 
on  board  their  sliip.,  His  wife  had  in  her  ears  bracelets  of  pearl,  wliicb 
reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  after,  many  of  the  people  came  out  ojC 
the  country  to  trade,  ^  but  when  Grap^anenuo  was  present,  none  ^wrai 
trade  bu|  himself  and  th^m  diat  wore  red  copper  on  their  heads  as  ]^ 
did."  He  was  remarkably  exact  in  keeping  nis  promise,  "for  oft  wi 
trusted  hini,  and  he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  his  word.**  And 
these  voyagers  further  report,  that  "commonly  he  sent  them  every ^day  i 
tirace  of  bucks,  cbriies,  hares^  and  (ish|  and  sometimes  melons,  walnuts, 
cucumbers,  pease  and  divers  roots."  ,  t        •.  ;  , 

In  their  wanderings,  Capt  Amidas  and  seven  others  vi^ted  th^  iidaiid 
^Rduibake;  ^here  they  fbotid  the  fbrnilf  of  iMt/hgtmimA  tttitt|ri,tt  |i^ 

^~~  •£Eei(fc«Hi8tVirginiayl9. 
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comfort  and  plenty,  in  a  little  town  of  mue  housea.  The  chief  was  not 
at  home,  ^  but  his  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderful  courtesy  and 
kindness.  She  made  some  of  her  people  draw  their  boat  up,  to  prevent 
its  bein^  injured  by  the  beating  of  the  sui^ ;  some  she  ordered  to  bring 
them  ashore  on  their  backs,  and  others  to  carry  their  oars  to  the  house, 
for  fear  of  being  stole.  When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  off 
their  ck)athes  and  stockings,  and  washed  them,  as  likewise  their  feet  in 
warm  water.  When  their  dinner  was  ready,  they  were  conducted  into 
an  inner  room,  (for  there  were  five  in  the  house,  divided  by  mats,)  where 
they  found  hominy,*  boiled  venison,  and  roasted  fish ;  and,  as  a  desert, 
melong^  boiled  roots,  and  finiits  of  various  sorts.  While  they  wer^  at 
meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  which 
made  the  English  take  to  their  arms.  But  she,  perceiving  their  distrust, 
ordered  their  do ws  and  arrows  to  be  broken,  and  themselves  to  be  beaten 
out  of  the  gate.  Ju  tlie  evening,  the  English  returned  to  their  boat ;  and, 
putting  a  little  off  from  shore,  lay  at  anchor ;  at  which  she  was  much 
concerned,  and  brought  their  supper,  half  boiled,  pots  and  all  to  the 
shore ;  and,  seeing  their  jealousy,  she  ordered  several  men,  and  30  women, 
to  sit  all  night  upon  the  shore,  as  a  guard ;  and  sent  five  mats  to  cover 
them  from  the  weather.^'f  Well  hath  the  poet  demanded,  ''Call  ye  them 
savage?"  If  the  wife  of  Granganemeo  was  savage,  in  the  common .ac* 
ceptatioo  of  the  term,  where' shall  we  look  for  civuization  ? 

Sir  IL  Grtemil^  havuig  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1685,  anchored  off  the 
island  Wokokon,  26  May,  and,  by  means  of  JUatUeo,  had  some  intercourse 
with  die  inhabitants.  At  Hatteras,  where  they  staid  a  short  time,  soon 
afler,  Gratufoneitieo,  with  Momteo,  went  on  board  their  ships.  This  was 
the  last  visit  he  made  to  the  English. 

This  must  close  our  account  of  the  excellent  family  of  GraTieanemto^ 
and  would  that  the  occoimt  of  the  English  would  balance  as  well,  [>ut  thej 
exhibit  their  own,  and  one  item  more  from  it,  and  we  close  the  compari- 
Bon.    For  a  small  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  worth  in  England  £12. 10«. 

8teTling4 

We  nave  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history^ 
PouAaian  was,  of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  age,  the  most  famous  in  the  re^ons 
of  Virginia.  The  English  supposed,  at  first,  that  his  was  the  name  of  the 
country ;  a  common  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
liooks  of  our  biography,  but,  in  this  case,  unlike  the  others,  the  error  pre- 
Yailed,  and  a  part  or  his  people,  ever  afler  the  settlement  of  the  English, 
were  called  the  Powhatana.  A  great  river,  since  called  the  JameSj  and  a 
bay  received  his  name  also.  He  had  three  brothers,  Opitchepan^  Opekan^ 
ianoufi^  and  Catalanugkj  and  two  sisters.  His  principal  residence  was 
at  a  place  called  fVerotooannocOy  when  the  English  came  into  the  country ; 
which  was  upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  and  about 
115  miles  lielow  the  fork  of  the  river.§  He  lived  here  until  the  English 
began  to  intrude  themselves  into  his  vicinity,  when  he  took  up  his  rest- , 
dence  atOrakakes. 

Pou^uitan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that 
was  Wakunaonaecfck.  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well  proportioned — 
bearing  an  aspect  of  sadne8S-~exceeding]y  vigorous,  and  possessing  a 

*'*  A  food  made  of  Indian  corn,  or  maizo,  beaten  and  carefully  husked,  aomethii^ 
fike  furmety  ni  England :  and  is  an  excellent  dish  \-arious  ways." 

t  fTHCA'sIIist.  Virginia,  10,  U. 

i  Smiilrt  Hnt.  ViivniM. 

4  AbMit  iwo  miles  £eh»w  wlieie  Rieliaioed  now  Hands.  The  fann  of  a  gtmtkmmt  of 
ihe  name  of  Jfoyo  included  the  site  of  a  part  of  his  town,  m  1813.— Coa^nMP* 
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bo4y  capable,  of  si)8tainiiig  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1607,. about  60 
years  of  a^e,  and  his  hair  was  considerably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  ma- 
jestic appearance.  At  his  residence,  he  had  a  kind  of  wooden  form  to 
sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental  robe  was  of  raccoon  skins,  and  his  head-dress 
was  composed  of  many  feathers  wrought  into  a  kind  of  crown.  He 
swayed  many  nations  upon  the  great  rivers  and  bays,  the  chief  of  whom 
he  had  conquered.  He  originally  claimed  only  the  places  called  Pow- 
hatan, (since  named  Haddihaddocks,)  Arrohattock,  (now  Appomattox,) 
Youffhtanuud,  Pamunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocomoco,  and  iCiskiak ;  at 
which  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  fells  of  James  River. 
But  when  he  had  extended  his  conquests  a  great  way  north,  he  removed 
to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  commodious  situation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  upon  James 
Riveir,  from  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  and  all  its  branches,  was  the  boundary 
of  his  country,  southerly — and  so  across  the  country,  **  nearly  as  high  as 
the  falls  of  aJ]  the  great  rivers,  over  Potowmack,  even  to  Patuxent,  in 
Maryland,^  and  some  of  the  nations  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Chesapeake. 
His  dbminions,  according  to  his  law  of  succession,  did  not  fall  to  his  chil<> 
ch-en,  but  to  his  brothers,  and  then  to  his  sisters,  fthe  oldest iirst,)  thence  to 
the  heirs  of  the  oldest ;  but  never  to  the  heirs  or  the  males. 

He  usually  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  most  resolute  and  well- 
fermed  naen  about  him,  especially  when  he  slept ;  but,  afler  the  English 
came  into  his  country,  he  increased  them  to  about  200.  He  had  as  many, 
and  such  women  as  he  pleased ;  and,  when  he  slept,  one  sat  at  his  head 
and  another  at  his  feet  When  he  Was  tired  of  any  of  his  wives,  he  be- 
stowed them  upon  such  of  his  men  ad  most  pleased  him.  Like  the  New 
England  chiefs,  be  had  many  places  Where  he  ]mssed  certain  seasons  of 
the  Year ;  at  some  of  which  ne  had  very  spacious  wigwams,  30  or  40 
yards  in  extent,  where  he  had  victuals  pro vicfed  against  his  coming. 

In  1608,  he  surprised  the  people  of  rayankatauk,  who  were  his  neigh- 
bors and  subjects.  Captain  SImUh,  in  tne  account,  **  writ  tmlh  his  own 
hand^  says,  <^the  occasion  was  to  vs  vnknowne,but  the  manner  was  thus.^ 
He  sent  several  of  his  men  to  lodge  with  them  the  night  on  which  he 
meant  to  ^11  upon  them  ;  then,  secretly  surrounding  them  in  thejr  wig- 
wams, commenced  a  horrid  slaughter.  They  killed  24  men,  took  off  their 
scalps,  and,  with  the  women  and  children  prisoners,  returned  to  the  sa^ 
chein's  village.  The  scalps  they  exhibited  upon  a  line  between  two  trees, 
as  a  trophy,  and  the  werowance  (their  name  of  a  chief)  and  his  wife 
Powhalan  made  his  servants. 

From  1585  to  1607,  eveiy  attempt  to  ssttle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had 
failed  ;  and,  at  this  time,  would  hava  failed  also,  but  for  the  unexampled 
perseverance  of  one  man.  I  need  but  pronounce  the  name  of  (^apt.  John 
Smiih.  The  colony  with  which  he  came  did  not  arrive  until  the  planting 
season  was  over ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  found  themselves  in  a  suffer- 
ing condition,  from  want  of  suitable  provisions.  Smith,  therefore,  under- 
took to  gain  a  supply  by  trafficking  with  the  Indians  back  in  the  country, 
who,  bemg  acquainted  with  his  situation,  insulted  him  and  his  men  wher- 
ever they  came;  offaring  him  but  a  handful  of  corn,  or  a  piece  of  bread, 
fi)r  a  gun  or  a  sword.  "  But  seeing  by  trade  and  courtesie  there  Avas 
nothing  to  be  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  such  conclusions  as  n^^cessitie 
infi)rced,  though  contrary  to  his  commission."  So  he  fired  upon  them, 
and  drove  them  into  the  woods.  He  then  marched  to  their  village. 
There  they  found  corn  in  abundance,  which,  after  some  manceuvring, 
be  succeeded  in  trading  for,  and  returned  with  a  supply  to  Jam'^stown. 

SmUh,  soon  after,  proceeded  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Chikahama* 
nia.  When  he  had  pass3d  upas  far  as  it  was  navigable  (or  his  ^)arge,  he 
4efl  It  in  a  wide  place,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the^ore,  and  ordered  hii 
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IT  en  not  to  go  on  shore  on  any  cbndltion.  Tatijn^  iwo  of  his  own  men 
and  two  Indians,  he  proceeded  to  complete  his  discovery.  As  soon  as  he 
was  gone,  his  men  went  on  shore ;  one  was  killed,  and  the  rest  hardly 
escaped.  SmUh  was  now  20  miles  into  the  wilderness.  Opekankanoughf 
with  300  warriors,  having  learned,  from  the  men  they  had  just  taken, 
which  way  he  was  gone,  followed  after  him,  and  came  Upon  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen belonging  to  his  company,  and  killed  them  both  while  asleep, 
he  being  absent  to  shoot  some  fowls  for  provision^ ;  they  then  continued 
their  pursuit  after  him.  He  was  not  far  from  his,  canoe,  and  fendeavored 
to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  hard  pressed,  made  t  shield  of  one  of  his  In- 
dians, and,  in  this  manner,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  killed 
three,  and  wounded  divers  others.  Being  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to 
his  pursuers,  he  accidentally  fell  into  a  creek,  where  the  mud  was  so  deep 
that  he  could  not  extricate  himself.  JB^ven  liow,  none  dared  to  lay  haudd 
upon  him ;  and  those  whom  their  own  numbera  forced  nearest  to  bhn, 
were  observed  to  tremble  with  fear.  The  Indifui  he  had  bound  to  his 
arm  with  his  garters,  doubtless  saved  him  from  being  killed  by  their 
arrows,  from  which,  owing  to  his  Indian  shield,  he  received  but  veir  little 
hurt,  except  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  though  his  clothes  were  shot  nil!  of 

them. 

When  he  could  stand  no  longer  n\  the  mire,  without  perishing  With 
cold,  he  threw  away  his  arms,  and  duffered  them  to  come  and  take  hitib. 
After  pulling  him  out  of  the  mire,  they  took  him  16  the  place  \irhere  hid 
men  had  just  been  killed,  where  there  was  a  fire.  Thejr  noW  showed 
him  kindness,  rubbing  his  benumbed  limbs,  and  warming  him  bjr  the  fire. 
He  asked  for  their  ch;ef,  and  Opekankanough  appeared,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  small  compass.  This  amused  ihem  exceedingly.  "  Much  they  mar- 
velled at  the  playing  of  the  fly  and  needle,  which  they  could  see  so  plainly, 
and  yet  not  touch  it,  because  of  the  gtnss  that  covered  theni.  but  when 
he  demonstratedi  by  that  globe-like  iewell,  the  rOundnesse  of  the  earth, 
and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  sunne,  and  mobne,  jind  starre's,  and  how  the 
sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the  world,  continually — ^tlie  greai- 
nesse  of  the  land  and  ssa,  the  diversity  of  the  nations,  varietie  of  complex- 
ions, and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and  many  other  ^uch  like  matter& 
tl^ey  all  stood  as  amazed  with  ad  trii  ration  !"  Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had 
Bucn  success  in  explaining  to  them  his  knowledge  of  geography  and  astron- 
omy, (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  not  undertake  to  say,)  within 
an  hour  after,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  a  multitude  of  them  seemed 

Crepared  to  slioot  him.  But  when  their  bows  were  bent,  Opekankanough 
eld  up  his  compass,  and  they  all  laid  down  their  weapons.  They  now 
led  him  to  Orapakas,  or  Orakakes,  a  tempoi-ary  seat  of  Potekaiany  on  the 
north  side  of  Chikahoininy  swamp.  Here  they  feasted  him,  and  treatecl 
him  well. 

When  they  marched  him,  they  drew  themselves  up  iri  a  row,  with  their 
chief  in  the  midst,  before  whom  the  guns  and  swords  they  had  taken 
from  the  English  were  borne.  Smith  came  next,  led  by  three  great  men 
hold  of  each  arm,  and  on  each  side  six  moi-e^  with  their  arrows  notched, 
and  ready,  if  he  should  attempt  to  escape.  At  the  town,  they  danced  and 
sung  about  him,  and  then  put  him  into  a  large  house,  of  wigilvam.  Here 
they  kept  him  so  well,  that  he  thought  they  were  fattihff  him  to  kill  aiid 
eat.  They  took  him  to  a  sick  man  to  cure  him ;  but  he  told  them  he  could 
not,  unless  they  would  let  liiin  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  somethihg  with 
which  he  could  do  it.  This  they  would  not  consent  to. 
.  The  taking  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  theV  made  great 
preparations  for  it  To  this  end,  thev  endeavored  to  get  SmUk^s  assist' 
aoce,  by  making  large  promises  of  laniii  apd  women  ;  but  he  told  them  tt 
could  not  be  done,  and  described  to  them  the  gi*eat  difiS^iitty  of  thte  ilddeiv 


go  to  JanKstowD ;  which  journey  they  performed  in  the  most  severe, 
frosty  and  Miowy  weather.  By  this  means,. he  gave  the  iieople  there  to 
underBlaod  what  his  ailualioo  was,  and  what  was  intended  agunst  them, 
by  sending  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  with  a  few  words  written  upop 
IL  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  few  articles  to  be  sent,  which  were  duly  brought 
by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  caused  such  astonishment  as  their 
brin^Dg  the  very  articles  Smiik  had  promised  them.  That  he  could  talk 
to  hiB  frieDds,  ai  so  great  a  distance,  was  utterly  incomprcbensihle  to 

Beingobhgedto  give  up  the  ideaof  destroying  Jamestown,  they  amused 
themselves  by  taking  iheir  captive  from  place  to  place,  in  great  pomp  and 
triumph,  and  showing  him  to  the  dlfierent  nations  of  the  dominions  of 
Potehalem,  They  took  him  to  Yougbcanound,  since  called  Pamunie^ 
Skkt,  the  country  over  which  Opeluinkiemmgh  was  chief,  whose  princi- 
pal residence  was  where  the  town  of  Pamunkey  since  was;  thence  to 
the  Mattaponies,  Piankatanks,  the  NauiaiiEhtacuudB,  on  Bappahanock,  the 
Nominies,  on  ihe  Patowmacfe  River;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course, 
through  several  other  nations,  back  again  to  the  residence  of  Optkanka- 
twugh.  Here  titey  pracUsed  conjurations  upon  him  for  three  successive 
days  i  to  ascertain,  as  they  said,  whether  he  intended  them  good  or  eviU 
This  provee  they  viewed  him  as  a  kind  of  god.  A  bag  of  gunpowder 
having  fallen  into  their  hands,  they  preserved  it  with  great  care,  tbinking 
it  10  be  a  gi«n,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to  plant  it,  as  ibey  did  com.  He 
vraa  here  agaiu  feoslad,  aiid  none  could  eat  until  he  had  done. 


with  him  tbey  couM  tbiuk  o'  they  proceeded  to  PouAotan.    "  Here  more 
iImii  200  of  tboae  grim  emutien  eiooA  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been 
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R  monster,  till  Po»kaktn  and  kis  tmytte  had  fiut  themseli^eB  in  their 
greatest  braveries.^  He  was  seated  before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bed- 
stead, having  on  a  robe  of  laoeoon  akina,  ^and  all  l£e  tayles  han^g  by." 
Or  each  .^de  of  bim  eait  a  young  woman;  and  upon  each  aide  of  tfae 
house  two  rows  of  men,  and  with  as  noasy  women  behind  them.  Theae 
last  had  theshr  heads  and  shoulders  painted  red — some  of  whose  beads 
were  adorned  with  white  down ;  and  about  their  necks  white  beads.  On 
Smithes  being  brought  into  Che  presenee  of  PotoAotan,  all  present  joined  in 
a  great  shout.  ^  The  queen  of  ^pamatuck  was  appointed  to  bring  him 
water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a  bunch  of  leathers, 
instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry  them."  Then,  having  feasted  him  again,  ^  after 
tbek  beet  barbarous  naasiner  they  coMkI,  a  long  eonsulmtion  was  hekl,but 
the  conckurioB  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before  Powhatan — ^then 
as  many  as  could  lay  hands  on  him,  dragged  him  to  them  and  thereon 
laid  his  head,  and  being  ready,  wtt^  their  clubs,  to  beat  out  his  brains, 
PiKohontM^  the  king^  dearest  dftughter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevay, 
got  his  head  in  her  acmes,  and  hud  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  him  Irom 
doath.'* 

Pnukmtam  wus  tmaUe  to  resist  the  extraoidkiary  aolicitations  and  sym* 
pathetic  entreaties  of  his  kind^earted  tittle  daugli^er,  and  thus  was  saved 
the  lile  «f  CmpL  SmSth ;  a  character,  who,  wHhmit  this  astonishing  deliv- 
eraoee,  was  sufficiently  renowned  lor  escapes  and  adventures, 

TSab  old  isacheiUf  having  aet  the  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  uo  his 
mind  So  eri^loy  ^mkh  as  an  artisan ;  Co  «nak€^  ^r  iifimiseifi  robes,  sho$iv 
bows,  arrows,  and  pots;  and,  for  Pacrnkmnkuty  bellfy  heads,  and  eofiper 
trinkets.  PowhaUu^a  son,  named  JV<micmitiou«,  vyUf  very  fiiendly  io 
Smith,  and  rendered  him  many  important  services,  as  well  after  as  during 
his  captivity. 

^  Two  days  after,  Powhatan^  hamg  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fear- 
fullest  manner  he  could,  caused  Uaptani  Smith  to  he  brought  forth  to  a 
great  house  in  l!he  woods,  and  ther^  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  left 
alone.  Not  feng  after,  Srom  behinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was 
made  the  most&lefallest  noyse  he  ever  beard ;  then  Poto&o/an,  more  like 
a  Devill  then  a  man,  with  some  200  more,  as  b^ck  as  himselfe,  caine  unto 
him,  and  told  kna,  now  they  were  friends ;  and  presenidy  he  should  go  to 
Jame8towse,iesend  him  two  great  gunnes,and  a  gryndestone,  for  which 
he  would  give  him  the  country  of  Capahowosick,  [€apahow8ick,||  and 
forever  esteem  him  his  sonne,  JSTmntuqwmd,  So  to  Jamestowne,  with  12 
guides,  Pmiihatam  «ent  him.  That  night  they  quartered  in  tfae  woods,  he 
still  expec4mg,  {w  he  had  done  alt  this  king  time  ef  his  imprisonment,) 
every  hour  to  be  put  to  one  death  or  another.''  Early  the  next  morning, 
they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Here  he  treated  his  guides  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  offered  iSatdbun/,  in  a  jesting  manner, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  sport,  a  huge  mill-stone,  and  two  deml-culve- 
rins,  or  nine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  Potchatan,  his  master ;  thuBfii^Uing 
his  engagement  to  send  him  a  grindstone  and  two  guns.  This  liawkiad 
was  a  sachem  under  Powhatan^  and  one  of  his  most  faithful  captain^  and 
who,  it  seems,  accompanied  SmiOi  in  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

^^  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him 
discharge  tbena,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  boughs  of  a  great 
tree  loiuled  willi  IsidUes,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  iumbMng  down, 
that  the  poore  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  with  fear.  But,  at  last,  we 
regained  some  conference  with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sont 
to  Potohatan,  his  women,  and  children,  such  presents,  and  gave  them  in 
geueraUfuH  oonleiftL"* 

M^^M  ~ ■  ~ ■ * ~ - 

^Tim  is  Captain  Bmith's  own  account,  m4ii^  I  riiall  follow  minately  3  adding  ocoa- 
sioHtfOy  ftotn  mkhj  to  {AlmUnie  the  geognphy  «f  the  -oowitry. 


'ni/iiiaJ  ti-s TiiW^sfifti  111  €apT SMns himstll'. 
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Pouhtdan  was  now  completely  id  the  English  uitereBt^and  almost  evei^' 
other  day  sent  his  daughter,  Pocahontas^  with  victuals,  to  Jamestown,  of 
which  they  were  greatly  in  need.  SmUk  had  told  Powhatan  that  a  great 
chiefs  which  was  Captam  JSTewport^  would  arrive  from  England  about  that 
time,  which  coming  to  pass  as  he  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  admira- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  the  English,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  as  they  desired 
in  every  thing ;  and,  but  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  JVeurport,  mat- 
ters would  have  gone  on  well,  and  tracfe  flourished  greatly  to  their  advan- 
tage. But  he  lavished  so  many  presents  upon  Powhatan^  that  he  was  in 
no  way  inclined  to  trade,  and  soon  began  to  show  his  haughtiness,  by 
demanding  five  times  the  value  of  an  article,  or  his  contempt  for  what 
WMofierra. 

By  JVetoporVs  imprudence  and  folly,  what  had  cost  Smith  so  much  toil 
and  pains  to  achieve,  was  blown  away  by  a  sinele  bi*eath  of  vanity. 
Nevertheless,  his  great  mind,  continually  exercised  in  difficult  matters, 
brought  the  subtle  chief  again  to  his  own  terms.  Himself,  witli  JVewportj 
and  about  20  others,  went  to  Powhatan^a  residence  to  trade  with  nim.< 
**  Wherein  Powhatan  carried  himself  so  proudly,  yet  discreetly,  (in  his 
salvage  manner,)  as  made  us  all  to  admire  his  natural  gifls."  He  pre- 
tended that  it  was  far  beneath  his  dignity  to  trade  as  his  men  did.  Thus 
his  craft  to  obtain  from  JSTewport  his  goods  for  whatever  he  pleased  to  give 
in  return.  Smith  saw  through  Powhixtan^a  craf^  and  told  Jiewport  how  it 
would  turn  out,  but  being  determined  to  show  himself  as  dignified  as  \he 
Indian  chief^  repented  of  his  folly,  like  too  many  others,  when  it  was  too 
late.  Smith  was  the  interpreter  in  the  business,  and  Jiewport  the  chi^. 
Powhatan  made  a  speech  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter  up<m 
trading.  He  said,  ^  Captain  JSTewporl,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greatness, 
in  this  peddling  manner,  to  trade  ror  trifles ;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowance.  Therefore,  lay  me  down  all  your  commodities  togeSier; 
what  I  like  I  will  take,  and  in  recompense  give  you  what  I  think  fittmg 
their  value."  Accordingly,  JSTewpcrt  gave  him  all  his  goods,  and  received 
in  return  only  about  three  bushels  of  corn ;  whereas  they  expected  to  have 
obtained  30  hogsheads.  This  transaction  created  some  hard  thoughts 
between  Smith  and  JVewport 

If  it  add  to  raise  PowhaUm  in  our  admiration,  it  can  detract  nothing 
from  the  character  of  Smith,  to  say,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  the  great  Indian 
chief.  For,  with  a  few  blue  beads,  which  he  pretended  that  be  had  shown 
him  only  by  accident,  and  which  he  would  hardly  part  with,  as  he  pre- 
tended, because  they  were  of  great  price,  and  worn  only  by  great  kings, 
he  completely  got  his  end,  at  this  time,  answered.  Tantalization  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  Potohtdan  was  so  infatuated  with  the  lure,  that  he  was 
almost  beside  himself,  and  was  ready  to  give  all  he  had,  to  poasess  them. 
**  So  that,  ere  we  departed,"  says  my  relation,  "  for  a  ^ound  or  two  of  blew 
beades,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  2  or  300  bushells  of  corne." 

An  English  boy  was  left  with  Potohatany  by  Captain  JVewport,  to  learn 
the  language,  manners,  customs  and  geography  of  his  country  ;  and,  in 
return,  Fotohatan  gave  him  JVamontack,  one  of  his  servants,  of  a  shrewd 
and  subtle  capacity ;  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  England.  Powhatan 
became  offended  with  Captain  Smith,  when  JVewport  left  the  country,  in 
1608 ;  at  whose  departure  he  sent  him  20  turkeys,  and  demanded,  in  return, 
20  swords,  which  were  granted.  Shortly  after,  he  sent  the  same  number 
to  Smith,  expecting  the  like  return ;  but,  being  disappointed,  ordered  his 
men  to  seize  .the  English  wherever  they  could  find  them.  This  caused 
difiiiculty — ^many  of  me  English  being  robbed  of  their  swords,  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  forts.  They  continued  their  depredations  until  Smith 
•uiprised  a  number  of  them,  from  whom  he  learned  that  Powhatan  was 
endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be  able  to  massacre  the 
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English.  When  he  found  that  his  plot  was  discovered,  he  sent  Potahon- 
tas,  with  presents,  to  excuse  hiniseif,  aiKl  pretended  that  the  mischief  was 
done  by  some  of  his  ungovernable  chiefs.  He  directed  her  to  endeavor 
to  effect  the  release  of  his  men  that  were  prisoners,  which  Smith  consented 
to,  wholly,  as  he  pretended,  on  her  account ;  and  thus  peace  was  restored, 
which  had  been  continually  interru]:>ted  for  a  considerable  time  before. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1608,  iSmt^^  was  elected  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. JVewport,  going  often  to  England,  had  a  large  share  in  directing 
the  affaire  of  the  colony,  from  his  interest  with  the  proprietors.  He  ar- 
rived about  this  time,  and,  among  other  baubles,  brought  over  a  crown  for 
Powhatan,  with  directions  for  his  coronation;  which  had  the  ill  effect  to 
make  him  value  himself  more  than  ever.  JSttwpori  was  instructed  to 
discover  the  country  of  the  Monacans,  a  nation  with  whom  Powhatan  was 
at  war,  and  whom  they  would  assist  him  against,  if  he  would  aid  in  the 
business.  Captain  Smiih  was  sent  to  him  to  invite  him  to  Jamestown  to 
receive  presents,  and  to  trade  for  corn.  On  amving  at  Werowocomoco, 
and  delivering  his  message  to  the  old  chief,  he  replied,  *^  If  your  king 
have  sent  me  presents,  I  also  am  a  king,  and  this  is  my  land.  Eight  days  I 
will  stay  to  receive  them.  Your  father  [meaning  Newport]  is  to  come  to  mty 
not  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fort — neither  tvill  I  bite  at  such  a  bate.  As  for 
the  Monacans,  I  can  revenge  my  own  injuries ;  and  as  for  Atquanachuck, 
where  you  say  your  brother  was  slain,  it  is  a  contrary  way  from  those  parts 
you  suppose  it ;  but,  for  any  salt  water  bejjond  the  mountains,  the  relations 
you  have  had  from  my  people  are  false.^^  Some  of  the  Indians  had  made 
the  English  believe  that  the  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was 
but  a  short  distance  back.  To  show  Smiih  the  absurdity  of  the  story,  he 
drew  a  map  of  the  countrj',  upon  the  ground.  Smith  returned  as  wise  as 
he  went 

A  house  was  built  for  Powhatan,  about  this  time,  by  some  Germans, 
who  came  over  with  JSTewport.  These  men,  thinking  that  the  English 
could  not  subsist  in  the  country,  wantonly  betrayed  all  the  secrets  of  the 
English  to  Powhatan,  which  was  again  the  source  of  much  trouble.  They 
even  urged  him  to  put  all  the  English  to  death,  agreeing  to  live  with  him, 
and  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  the  horrible  project.  Powhatan  was 
pleased  at  the  proposition,  and  thought,  by  their  assistance,  to  effect  what 
ne  had  formerly  hoped  to  do  by  engaging  SmiUi  in  such  an  entei^prise. 
Their  first  object  was  to  kill  Caf)taiu  Smim ;  by  which  act,  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  success  would  be  removed ;  and,  accordingly,  they  took  eveiy 
means  in  their  power  to  eflfect  it. 

In  the  first  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  for  corn,  hoping  an 
opportunity,  in  that  business,  would  offer.  That  his  design  might  not  be 
mistrusted,  Powhatan  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  corn,  if  he  would 
bring  him  a  grindstone,  50  swords,  some  muskets,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and 
a  quantity  of  copper  and  beads.  Smith  went  accordingly,  but  guarded,  as 
though  sure  of  meeting  an  enemy. 

In  their  way,  the  English  stO|)ped  at  Wan-asqueake,  and  were  informed, 
by  the  sachem  of  that  place,  of  Powhatan^s  intentions.  That  sachem 
kindly  entertained  them,  and,  when  they  deported,  furnished  them  witli 
guides.  On  account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  they  were  obliffed  to  spend 
near  a  week  at  Kicquotan.  This  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Christmas 
among  the  Indians,  and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  merry  Christmas 
it  was;  having  been  "never  more  merry  in  their  lives,  lodged  by  better 
fires,  or  fed  with  greater  plenty  of  good  bread,  oysters,  fish,  flesh  and  wild 
fowl.*' 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  afler  much  hardship,  they  sent  to 
Powhatan  for  provisions,  being  in  great  want,  not  having  taken  but  three 
or  four  days'  supply  along  with  them.    The  old  chief  sent  them  immedl- 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 
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ately  a  supply  of  bread,  turkeys  and  venison,  and  soon  after  made  a  feast 
for  them,  according  to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Powhatan  pretended  he  had  not  sent  for  the  EngU^h ;  tell- 
ing them  he  had  no  corn,  "  and  his  people  much  less,"*  and.  therefore, 
intimated  that  he  wished  they  would  go  off  again.  But  SmUh  produced 
the  messenger  that  he  had  sent,  and  so  confronted  him ;  Powhatan  then 
laughed  heartily,  and  thus  it  jiassed  for  a  joke.  He  then  asked  for  their 
commodities,  ^  but  he  liked  nothing,  except  guns  and  swords,  and  valued 
a  basket  of  com  higher  than  a  basket  of  copper ;  saying,  he  could  rate 
his  com,  but  not  the  copper."  Capt  Smith  then  made  a  speech  to  him, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  work  upon  his  feelinss  and  sense  of  honor ; 
said  he  had  sent  his  men  to  build  him  a  bouse  while  his  own  was  ne^ect- 
ed ;  that,  because  of  his  promising  to  supply  him  with  com,  he  had 
neglected  to  supply  himself  with  provisions  when  he  might  have  done  it. 
Finally,  SmUh  reproached  him  of  divers  negligences,  deceptions  and  prevar- 
ications, but  the  main  cause  of  P&whatan^a  refusing  to  trade  seems  to  have 
been  because  the  English  did  not  bring  the  articles  he  most  wanted. 

When  Smith  had  done,  PowhaUm  answered  him  as  follows  :-^'<  We  have 
but  little  covTi^  but  what  we  can  /pare  ahaU  be  brought  two  days  hence,  Aa 
to  your  coming  here,  I  have  aom^  dovibt  about  the  reaaon  of  it,  lam  Uddj  by 
my  men,  that  you  came,  not  to  trade,  hd  to  invade  my  people,  and  to  poaaeaa 
my  country.  This  makea  me  lesa  ready  to  relieve  you,  ana  frightens  my  peo' 
pie  from  bringing  in  their  com.  And,  therefryre,  to  relive  them  of  that  fear, 
leave  your  arms  aboard  your  boats,  since  they  are  needless  here,  where  we  are 
aU  friends,  and  forever  Powhatans,^ 

<  In  these,  and  other  speeches  of  like  amount,  they  spent  the  first  day. 
'''But,  whilst  they  expected  the  commg  in  of  the  countiy,  they  wrangled 
Powhatan  out  of  80  bushels  of  corn,  for  a  copper  kettle ;  which  the  preM- 
dent  seeing  him  much  a^ect,  [value,]  he  told  him  it  was  of  much  greater 
value ;  yet,  in  regard  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  accept  that  quantity  9t 
present ;  provided  he  should  have  as  much  more  the  next  year,  or  the 
Mannkin  country,"  were  that  condition  not  complied  with. 

This  transaction  will  equal  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  N. 
England,  but  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  comment 

At  the  same  time,  Powhatan  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  some 
very  singular  passages,  as  reported  by  Smith,  One  was  that  he  had  seen, 
the  death  of  all  his  people  three  times ;  and  that  none  of  those  three  gen- 
erations was  then  living,  except  himself.  This  was  evidently  only  to 
make  the  English  think  him  something  more  than  human.  The  old  chief 
then  went  on  and  said, 

**Iam  noio  groion  old,  and  mvst  soon  die ;  and  the  succession  must  de* 
seend,  in  order,  to  my  brothers,  Opitchapan,  Opekankanough  and  Catataugh,* 
and  then  to  my  tufo  sisters,  and  their  tu>o  daughters,  I  tdsh  their  experience 
was  equal  to  mine;  and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  than  ours  to 
you,  Whj  sihoutd  you  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  have  by  hve  f 
Why  should  you  destroy  us,  wno  have  provided  you  tmth  food^  What  can 
you  get  by  war  f  We  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fry  into  the  woods ;  and 
then  you  must  eonsequently  famish  by  wronging  your  friends.  What  is  the 
cause  of  your  Jealousy  f  You  see  us  unarmed,  and  wiUing  to  supply  your 
wants,  if  you  wUl  come  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  not  with  swords  anaguns^ 
as  to  invade  an  enemy,  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know  it  is  better  to  eat 
good  meat,  lie  weU,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  toomen  and  children ;  to  laugh 


*  The  reader  may  wonder  how  this  could  be,  but  it  is  so  in  the  old  history,  by  Siith, 
tCataaaiigh,  atkh. 
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and  he  merry  tmlh  the  Ihurlish;  and,  &etnr  their  friend,  to  have  copper, 
hatchets,  and  whatever  else  Itoant,  than  tojlyfrom  aU,tolk  cold  in  ih^  woods, 
feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  be  so  hunted,  that  I  cannot 
rest,  eat,  or  sleep.  In  sutk  circumstances,  my  men  must  watch,  and  if  a  twi^ 
should  but  break,  aU  would  cry  out,  *  Here  comes  Capt  Smitib' ;  and  so,  in 
this  miserable mfiLnner,to  end  my  miserablelife;  and,  Capt  Smith,  this  might 
be  soon  your  fate  too,  through  your  rashness  and  unadvisedness,  /,  there- 
fore, exhort  you  to  peaceable  councils ;  and,  <ibove  all,  I  insist  that  the  guns 
arid  swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jeaUmsy  and  uneasiness,  be  remcveaand 
sctU  away.^ 

SmUh  interpreted  this  speech  to  mean  directly  contrary  to  what  it  ex- 
pressed, and  it  rather  confirmed  than  lessened  his  fonner  suspicions.  He, 
however,  made  a  speech  to  Powhatan,  in  his  turn,  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  convince  him  that  the  English  intended  him  no  hurt;  urging,  that,  if 
they  had,  how  easily  they  might  have  effected  it  long  before ;  and  that,  as 
to  their  perishing  with  want,  he  would  have  him  to  understand  tliat  the 
English  had  ways  to  supply  themselves  unknown  to  the  Indians ;  that  as 
to  his  sending  away  the  arms,  there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  In- 
dians were  always  allowed  to  bring  theirs  tc^  Jamestown,  and  to  keep  them 
in  their  hands.  Seeing  SndUCs  inflexibility,  and  despairing  of  accom- 
plishing bis  intended  massacre,  he  spoke  again  to  Smith  as  follows : — 

**  Capt.  Smith,  I  never  use  any  werowahce  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  from 
you  I  receive  the  least  kindness  of  any,  Capt,  Newport  gave  me  swords, 
copper,  doOies,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  accepting  what  I  offered  him; 
'  and  toould  serid  away  his  guns  when  requested,  jfo  one  refuses  to  lie  at  my 
feet,  or  do  what  I  aeniand,  but  you  oruy.  Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but 
what  you  Viduc  not ;  and  yet,  you  wiU  have  whatsoever  you  please,  Ccpt, 
Newport  vou  caU  father,  and  so  you  call  me;  but  I  see,  tn  spite  of  us  both, 
mu  win  Jo  what  you  wUl,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  and  content  you, 
jBut  tf  you  intend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  sendawcof  your  arms  ;for  you 
see  my  undesigning  simplicity  and  friendsnip  cause  me  thus  nakedly  iofor- 
get  myself, ^^ 

Smith  now  was  out  of  all  patience,  seeing  Powhatan  only  trifled  away 
the  time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  accomplish  his  design.  The 
boats  of  the  English  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  by  reason  of 
ice.  Smith,  therefore,  resorted  to  deception  ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  break 
the  ice,  that  his  men  might  come  in  and  take  on  ooard  the  com  they  had 
bought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Powhatan ; 
Smith,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  amuse  him  with  false  promises.  Bui 
Smithes  talk  was  too  full  of  flattery  not  to  be  seen  through  by  the  saga- 
cious sachem;  and,  before  it  was  too  late,  he  conveyed  himself,  his 
women,  children,  and  effects  into  the  woods ;  having  succeeded  in  his 
deception  better  than  Stnilh ;  for  two  or  three  squaws  amused  him  while 
Powhatan  and  the  rest  escaped.    Unwilling,  however,  to  renounce  his 

Eurpose,  Powhatan  sent  Smith,  soon  afler,  a  valuable  bracelet,  as  a  present, 
y  an  old  orotor  of  his,  who  tried  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  his  sachem ; 
he  said,  Powhatan  ran  off  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  English  arms,  and 
said,  if  the^  could  bo  laid  aside,  he  would  come  with  hjs  people,  and 
brinff  com  m  abundance.  At  length,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  Pou^iatan 
resolved  to  fall  upon  the  English,  in  their  cabins,  on  the  following  night 
But  here,  again,  Pocahontcu  saved  the  life  of  iSlmt^  and  his  attendants. 
She  came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  and  informed 
Smith  of  her  father's  deaign.  For  this  most  signal  favor,  he  offered  her 
such  articles  as  he  thought  would  please  her ;  but  she  would  accept  of 
nothing,  and,  with  tears  standing  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  father  should 
fee  her  with  any  thing,  he  would  mistrust  wnat  she  had  done,  and  instant 
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death  would  be  her  rewBtd ;  and  she  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods, 
•8  she  came. 

PowhaUm  was  so  exasperated  at  the  failure  of  his  plots,  that  he  threat- 
ened death  to  his  men  if  they  did  not  kill  SmUh  by  some  means  or  other. 
Not  long  after,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  rest 
of  his -administration.    One  of  Potohatan^s  men  having,  by  some  means, 

SA>  a  quantity  of  powder,  pretended  that  he  could  manage  it  like  the 
nglisb.  Several  came  about  h  im,  to  witness  his  exploits  with  the  strange 
comoibdity,  when,  by  «ome  means,  it  took  fire,  "  and  blew  him,  with  one 
or  two  more,  to  death."  This  struck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indians,  and 
so  amazed  and  frightened  Powhatan^  that  his  people  came  from  all  direc- 
tions, and  desired  peace  ;*  nituiy  of  whom  returned  stolen  articles  that 
the  English  had  never  before  missed.  Powhatan  would  now  send  to 
Jamestown  such  of  his  men  as  had  injured  the  Enfflish,  that  they  might 
be  dealt  with  as  they  deserved.  The  same  year,  1609,  he  sent  them  nearly 
half  his  crop  of  com,  knowing  them  to  be  in  great  wont 

Captain  SmUh^  having,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  burned  by  his  pow- 
der-bags taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
countfy  and  go  to  England,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  pub- 
lished the  account  of  the  first  voyages  to  Virginia,  and  his  own  adventures, 
which  is  almost  the  only  authoritv  for  the  early  history  of  that  country. 
He  died  in  London,  in  1631,t  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age« 


it . 


Thou  thus  admired, 


Didst  make  proud  Powhatan,  his  subjects  send, 
To  lames  his  towne,  thy  censure  to  attend : 
And  all  Virgina's  lords,  and  pettie  kings, 
Aw'd  by  thy  vertue,  crouch,  and  presents  brings. 
To  nun  thy  grace ;  so  dreaded  ^hou  hast  beene : 
AbcT  yet  a  heart  more  niilde  is  seldome  seene.''} 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  assid- 
uous to  bring  ruin  upon  the  colony,  came  to«  miserable  end.  One  of  them 
died  in  wretchedness,  and  two  others  had  their  brains  beat  out  by  order 
of  Powhatan,  for  their  deception. 

After  Smith  had  left  Vvginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  that  he 
was  dead.  Powhatan  doubted  the  report,  and,  some  time  after,  ordered 
one  of  his  counsellors,  named  VHamatomakin,^  or  Tomocomo,^  whom  he 
sent  to  England,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  was.  He  instructed 
him,  also,  to  note  the  number  or  the  people — to  learn  the  state  of  the 
country — and,  if  he  found  Smith,  to  make  htm  show  him  the  God  of  the 
English,  and  the  king  and  queen.  When  he  arrived  at  Plimouth,  he  took 
a  long  stick,  and  began  to  perform  a  part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch 
for  every  person  he  should  see.  But  he  soon  gave  up  that  business.  And, 
.When  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  his  chief  asked  him,  among  other 
things,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  Ene- 
land.  His  answer  to  that  mquiry,  we  hazard  not  much  in  saying,  is  nearly 
as  extensively  known  as* the  golden  rule  of  Cot^utius,  It  was  as  follows: 
*^  Comd  iht  dears  in  the  sky,  the  leaves  on  the  treeSf  and  the  sand  upon  the 
teorshorej—for  such  is  the  number  of  the  people  of  England.^^ 

7\mocomo  had  married  a  sister  of  Pocahontas,  and,  probably,  accompa- 


*  Did  not  the  Ens^lish  of  N.  England  owe  their  safety  to  MassataU  and  Miantunno- 
moh's  fear  of  the  same  article  ? 
t  JoMelyn,  N.  Eng.  Rarities,  106. 

1  Laudatory  verses  affixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  Virginia. 
^  Or  Uttamaeeomackf  Smith.  11  Purcbas. 
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Died, her  to  England,*  While  there,  the  famous  antiquary,  Samud  Put* 
chase^  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  from  whom  he  collected  many  facti 
relating  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen ;  the  result  of 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  his  Pilgrims.! 

IThe  difficulties  were  almost  perpetual  between  Powhatdn  and  the  Entf<* 
lisfa  ;  very  little  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  brous 
and  dissatisfaction,  on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefs  have 
fallen  under  our  notice,  possessing  such  extraordinary  characteristies  as . 
Powhatan,  H»  died  at  peace  with  the  EjAglish,  in  April,  1618,  and  was 
succeeded  by  OpUchapatiy  his  second  brother,  who  was  known  afterwards 
by  the  name  MopoHn. 

Our  i-eaders  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Capt.  SmUh  was 
barbarous  enough  towards  the  Indians,  but  we  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
quite  so  horrible,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  his 
successor.  Lord,  D^  La  War,  Tliis  gentleman,  instead  of  taking  a  mean 
course  between  the  practices  of  SrmUh  and  JVewport,  went  into  the  worst 
extreme.  Finding  Potvhatan  insolent,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he 
determined,  by  severity,  to  bring  lum  to  unconditional  submission.  Hav- 
ing, therefore,  got  into  his  hands  an  Indian  prisoner,  his  k>rdship  caused 
his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off.  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  condition,  he  sent 
tiim  to  Powhatan ;  at  the  same  time,  giving  the  sachem  to  understand  that 
all  his  subjects  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  refused  obedience 
any  longer ;  telling  him,  also,  that  all  the  corn  in  the  country  should  be 
immediately  destroyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.|  This  wretched  act 
increased,  as  reasonably  it  should,  the  indignation  ofPowhatoTi^  and  his 
acts  were  governed  accordingly. 


CHAPTER   H. 

R^edwn  upon  the  character  of  Powhatan — Focapontas — She  singvJMy 
entertains  Capt,  Smith — Inaaster  of  a  boafs  crew — Smithes  aUempt  to 
surprise  Potonatan  frustrated  in  consequence — Pocahontas  saves  iu  We 
of  Wyffin — Betrayed  into  the  hands  qf  the  English— J jlfaz aw 9 — Mr, 
JtolfeTnarries  Pocahontas — Opachisco— PocoAonte*  visits  England— 
Her  interview  vnth  Smith — Dies  at  Gravesend — Her  son — Opekanka- 
NouGH — Made  prisoner  by  Smith — Is  set  at  Itbertu — ^Nemattahow — 
Murders  an  Englishman — Is  murdered  in  his  turn — lEs  svngvlar  conduct 
at  his  death — Conducts  the  massacre  of  1622 — Plots  the  extirpation  of  the 
English — Conducts  the  horrid  masscure  of  1644 — Is  taken  prisoner — His 
conduct  upon  the  occasion — Barbarously  wounded  by  the  guard — Last 
speech,  ana  magnanimity  in  death — Reflections — Nickotawance — ^ToTO- 
poTOMOi — Joins  the  English  against  the  Rechahecrians — Is  defeated  and 
slain. 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  great 
Powhatan,  towards  the  English,  had  he  been  treat^  by  them  as  he  ought 
to  have  been.  The  uncommonly  amiable,  virtuous  and  feeling  disposition 
of  his  daughter  will  always  be  brought  to  mind  in  reading  his  nistory  i 
and,  notwithstanding  he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  sour, 

*  Mr.  Oldmixon  (Brit.  Empire,  i.  286.)  says,  *'  That  when  the  princess  PoeahontM 
came  for  England,  a  coucarousa,  or  lord  of  her  o^vn  nation,  attended  her ;  his  name  waa 
Uttamaccomack,'* 

t  VoL  V.  b.  viii.  chap  vi.  page  965.  J  Harriit,  Voyages,  li.  9M. 
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moiose  and  savage  dispoaition,  fbll  of  treachery,  deceit  and  cunning— «nd 
Vrhoae  word  was  never  to  be  depended  upon,  yet,  on  the  very  pace  that  he 
is  thus  represented,  we  shall  find  the  same  fauKs  set  him  as  examples  by  the 
EtMrlish  themselves. 

The  first  and  most  memorable  events  in  the  life  of  Pocohaniaa  have 
necessarily  been  detailed  in  the  account  of  her  fiither;  therefore  we  shall, 
under  her  own  name,  give  those  which  are  more  disconnected  with  his. 

Poeahanias  was  bom  about  the  year  1594  or  5,  and  hence  was  no  more 
than  12  or  13  years  old,  when  she  saved  the  life  of  CapL  Smithy  in  1607. 
Every  particular  of  that  most  extraordinary  scene  has  been  exhibited.  It 
has  also  been  mentioned,  thoc,  at  the  suggestion  of  Capt  ^^ewp€l^i,  Snd^ 
went  with  a  few  men  to  Werowooomoco,  to  invite  PouhaUtn  to  James- 
town to  receive  presents,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  him  to  open  a  trade 
in  com  with  them. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  Powhatan  was  not  at  home,  but  was  at 

the  distance  of  90  mifes  off.    Pocahontas  and  her  women  received  him, 

and  while  he  waited  for  he^  father,  they  thus  entertained  him :  **  In  a  fayre 

plaine  field,  {a&YA^^Smith,)  they  mad^  a  fire,  before  which,  he  sitting  upon 

a  mat,  suddamu'  amongst  the  woods  was  heard  such  a  hydeous  noise  and 

ahrecking,  th^c  the  English  betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized 

on  two  or  /hree  old  men  by  them,  supposmg  Powhatan,  with  all  his 

power,  wtf  come  to  surprise  them,    fiut  presently  Pocahontas  came, 

willing  ^im  to  kil)  her  if  any  hurt  were  intended ;  and  the  beholders, 

whiclrwere  men,  women  and  children,  satisfied  the  captam  there  was  no 

auck  matter.    Then  presently  th^  were  presented  with  this  anticke ;  90 

jQong  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods,  onely  covered  behind  and 

(efbre  with  a  few  greene  leaues,  their  bodies  all  painted,  some  of  one  color, 

some  of  another,  but  all  differing.    Their  leader  had  a  fayre  payre  of  bucks 

home^  on  her  head,  and  an  otter-skinne  at  her  girdle,  and  another  at  her 

armr,  a  quiver  of  arrowes  at  her  backe,  a  bow  and  arrows  in  her  hand. 

Tlie  next  had  in  her  hand  a  sword,  and  another  a  club,  another  a  pot- 

aacke,  all  homed  alike ;  the  rest  every  one  with  their  seuerall  devises. 

These  fiends,  with  most  hellish  shouts  and  cryes,  mshing  firom  among  the 

trees,  cast  themselves  in  a  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  and  dancing  with 

most  excellent  ill  varietie,  oft  falling  into  their  inferaall  passions,  and  sol- 

enmly  again  to  mng  and  daunce.    Having  spent  neare  an  houre  in  this 

mascarado,  as  they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed."    Afler  a  short 

time,  they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.    Here  they 

were  more  tomiented  than  before,  ''with  crowding,  pressing,  hanginff 

about  them,  most  tediously  crying,  *  Love  you  not  me  ?  love  you  not  me  ?' '' 

When  they  had  finished  their  caresses,  they  set  before  them  the  best 

victuals  their  country  afforded,  and  then  showed  them  to  their  lodginss. 

While  Captain  Smith  was  upon  an  expedition  into  the  country,  with  an 
intention  of  surprising  Powhatan^  there  happened  a  melancholy  accident 
at  home,  to  a  boat^s  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  very  severe 
weather,  by  one  who  was  impatient  to  have  the  direction  of  matters.  In 
the  boat  were  Captain  ffakh.  Master  Scrivener,  the  projector  of  the  expe- 
dition, Mr.  Jhithomf  Gosnold,  brother  of  the  well-known  Barthotomew 
Qosnoid,  and  eight  others.  By  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished, 
and  none  knew  what  had  become  of  them,  until Hheir  bodies  were  found 
by  the  Insane.  The  very  men  on  whom  Smith  depended  to  remain  at 
the  fort  fi>r  his  saccor,  in  case  he*  sent  for  them,  were  among  the  number. 
Therefbre,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  somebody  must  be 
sent  to  apprize  SmiUh  of  the  catastrophe.  None  volunteered  for  the  haz- 
ardous service,  but  Mr.  lUchard  Wvffn,  who  was  obliged  to  undertake  it 
alone.  This'was  a  time  when  PowhStan  was  very  insolent,  and  urged  daily 
tha  killing  of  Snvitii  upon  his  men.    Nevertheless,  after  many  difficulties, 
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l^e  arrived  at  Werowocomoco.  Here  \w.  fouini  himself  ainidst  prepanr 
tioDS  for  war,  and  in  still  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  been.  But 
PpcahotUas  appeared  aa  his  savior.  Knowing  the  intention  of  the  war- 
riors to  kill  him,  she  first  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed 
those  vvho  sought  him  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  he  bad  gone; 
i|o,  by  this  means,  he  escaped,  and  got  safe  to  SmUh  at  Pamunkey.  This 
was  in  the  winter  of  1609. 

We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Hemy  SpUmany  who,  was  one 
of  30  that  went  to  U*ade,  upon  the  confidence  of  PowhaUM^  but  who  were, 
all  except  &aUman,  killed  by  his  people. 

From  1609,  the  time  Smih  left  the  country,  until  1611,  Pocahontas  was 
not  seen  at  Jamestown.    At  this  time,  she  was  treacherously  taken  pris- 
oner by  Captain  Argai^  and  kept  by  the  English  to  prevent  Pwihaian  m>m 
domgithem  mjury,and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  fi^>m  him,  and  such  terms 
of  peace  as  they  should  dictate.    At  the  time  she  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  Captain  Jhrgat^  she  was  in  the  neighbcrhood  of  the  chief  of 
Potomack,  whose  name  was /qpozatos,  a  particular  friend  of  the  Englisb, 
and  an  old  acquaintance  of  Captain  SmiiL    Whether  she  had  taken  sp 
her  residence  here,,  or  whether  she  was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not 
informed.    But  some  have  conjectured,  that  she  retired  ^re  soon  after 
SmUlCs  departure,  that  she  might  not  witness  the  frequent  murders  of  the 
ill-governed  English,  at  Jamestown.    Captain  Arg4jil  was  in  tht  Potomack 
River,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship,  when  he  learned  taal  Poca- 
hontas was  in  the  neighborhood.    Whether  Ja^pazaw^  had  acquired  his 
treachery  from  his  intercourse  with  the  English,  or  whether  it  were  natu- 
ral to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide  here*)  but  oertaki  it 
is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  o£Jhrgcly    And  for  a 
copper  kettle  for  himsell^  and  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he  enticed  the 
innocent  girl  on  board  AsaVs  ship,  and  lietrayed  her  into  his  handa    h 
was  effected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  hia  squaw.  The 
captain  had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  ahonld  befall,  her,  and  ^at 
she  should  be  treated  with  all  tenderness.    This  circumstance  should  s» 
as  &r  as  it  may  to  excuse  Japcaaws*    The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  wato 
well  contrived.    Knowing  that  she  had  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship,  having 
beA>re  seen  many,  Japazawsi*  wife  pretended  great  anxiety  to  aee  one,  but 
would  not  go  on  board  unless  Pocahontas  would  accompany  her.    To  this 
she  consented,  but  with  some  hesitation.    The  attention  with  whieh  they 
were  received  on  board  soon  dissipated  all  fears,  and  Pocahontas  soon 
strayed  from  her  betrayers  into  the  gun-room.    The  captain,  vratching  his 
opportunity,  told  her  she  was  a  prisoner.    When  her  confinement  was 
known  to  Jamzaips  and  his  wife,  they  feigned  more  lamentation  than  she 
did,  to  keep  her  in  ignoi*ance  of  the  plot ;  and,  after  receiving  the  price 
of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  Jhgat^  with  his  pearl  pfgreat  price, 
sailed  for  Jamestown.    On  being . informed  of  the  reasoii  why  she  was 
thus  captivated,  her  griei^  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English  was  to  inforni  Pou^wJUm  of  the  captivity 
of  his  daughter,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools^  which 
he  and  his  people  had,  fix)m  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  firom  them. 
This  unexpected  news  threw  the  old,  stem,  calculating  chief  into  a  great 
dilemma,  and  what  course  to  take  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  three  montha 
before  he  returned  any  answer.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  by  the  adrioe 
of  his  council,  he  sent  back  seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  gun  which 
had  been  spoiled,  and  this  answer :  that  when  they  diould  return  his 
daughter,  he  would  make  fuH  satisfaction,  and  give  them  500  bushels  of 
com,  and  be  their  friend  forever ;  that  he  had  no  more  guns  to  return^  the 
rest  being  lost  They  sent  him  word,  that  they  wouki  npt  restore.  hei« 
until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand ;  and  that,  as  for  the  guop^  thei* 
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not  befieve  they  were  loBt  Seeing  the  determination  of  the  English, 
or  his  iDability  to  satisfy  them,  was,  we  apprehend,  why  they  *^  hea^  no 
more  from  him  for  a  long  time  after." 

in  the  spring  of  the  year  16J3,  Su*  Thomas  Dak  took  PecahoMUu^  and 
went,  with  a  ship,  up  Potohatan^s  River  to  Werowoeomoco,  th^  residence 
of  her  father,  in  Ywypea  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peaces 
Powhatan  was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoM,  and 
«  disposition  to  fight,  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  After  burning  many 
of  their  habitations,  and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and 
made  peace,  as  they  called  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  two  cfPoeahor^ 
408^8  brothers  to  come  On  board  the  ship.  Their  joy  at  seeing  their  sister 
may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  Pocahontas  and 
a  worthy  ^oung  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe ;  which,  at  length, 
{^rowing  mto  a  sincere  attachment,  and  being  mutual  between  them,  he 
made  known  his  desire  to  take  her  for  his  companion.  This  being  highly 
approved  of  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing 
and  authority,  a  consummation  was  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquainting  her 
brother  with  her  determination,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her 
&ther  also  ;  who,  as  highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immediately 
sent  Opachiscoy  her  uncle,  and  two  of  his  sons,  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance, and  to  act  as  her  servants  upon  the  occasion :  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  was  solemnized  according  to  appointment. 
Powhatan  was  now  their  friend  in  reality ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse 
commenced,  which  was,  without  much  inteiruption,  continued  until  his 
death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and  became  a  believer  in 
the  English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  amonff  those 
of  her  own  nation.     When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to  England,  in 
1616,  Pocahontas  accompanied  him,  with  her  husband,  and  several  other 
young  natives.    They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  June  of  that 
year.     She  met  with  much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court 
by^  the  Lord  and  Ladv  Delaware,  and  others  of  distinction.     She  was,  at 
this  time,  called  the  Lady  Rebecca.    Her  meeting  with  Captain  Smith  was 
affecting ;  more  especially  as  she  thought  herself,  and  very  justly,  no  doubt, 
too  slightly  noticeu  by  him,  which  caused  her  much  grief.    Owing  to  the 
barbarous  nonsense  of  the  times,  Smith  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  fa- 
ther, being  afraid  of  givuig  offence  to  royalty,  by  assuming  to  be  the  father 
of  a  king's  daughter.    Yet  he  did  not  intend  any  cause  of  offence,  and 
did  all  in  his  jwwer  to  make  her  happy.    At  their  firet  interview,  after 
remaining  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,  "  You  promised  my  father,  that 
what  was  yours  should  he  his ;  and  thai  you  and  he  laould  be  aU  one.  Being 
a  stranger  in  our  country,  you  called  Powhatan  ^a^^r ;  and  I,  for  tht  same 
reason,  vnll  now  call  you  so.     You  were  not  afraid  to  come  info  myfather^s 
country,  and  strike  fear  into  every  body  but  myself;  an  I  are  you  here  afraid 
toletm^e  call  you  father  ?  /  tell  you,  tnen,J  loUl  call  you  father,  and  you  shall 
caU  mt  thild ;  and  so  I  will  forever  he  of  your  kindred  and  country.     They 
always  told  us  that  you  were  dead,  and  J  knew  not  otherwise,  till  i  came  to 
Plimouth.    But  Powhatan  commanded  Tomocomo  to  seek  you  out,  and 
know  the  trvlh,  becquse  your  countrymen  are  much  given  to  lyingJ" 

Tlie  useful  and  worthy  young  *  Pocahontas,  being  about  to  emhnrk  for 
her  native  country,  ih  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  fell  sick  at  Graves- 
end,  and  died ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  22  years.  She  lefl  one 
eon,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Rolfe,  very  young;  and  whom  Sir  Le^ois 
Steukly,  of  Plimouth,  desired  to  be  left  with  him,  that  he  might  direct  his 
education.  But,  from  the  unmanly  part  this  gentleman  took  ogaifist  the 
unfortunate  RaUgh,  he  was  brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he 
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found  himself  obliged  to  turn  all  his  attention  to  his  own  preseryation ; 
and  the  son  of  Pocahonha  was  taken  to  London,  and  there  educated  by 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Rolft,  He  afterwards  came  to  America,  to  the  na* 
tive  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a  gentleman  of  great  dis- 
tinction, ahd  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only  dauffhter,  who 
married  Colonel  i2o6ert  BoUingi  and  died,  leaving  an  only  son,  mn^or  John 
BoUingf  who  was  the  father  of  Colonel  John  Bwmgy  and  several  daugh- 
ters ;  one  of  whom  married  CoL  Richard  JtantUdph,  from  whom  are 
descended  those  bearing  that  name  in  Virginia,  at  this  day/^ 
Barlow  thu»  notices  Pocahontas  .*^- 

"  Blest  Pocahontas !  fear  no  lurkinr  guile ; 
Thy  hero's  love  shall  well  reward  thy  smile. 
Ah,  soothe  the  wand^erer  in  his  desperate  pliehfy 
Hide  him  by  day,  and  calm  his  cares  by  ni^t  f 
Tho'  savag^e  nations,  with  thy  vengeful  sire, 
Pursue  their  victim  with  unceasing  ire— 
And  tho'  their  threats  thy  startled  ear  assai), 
Let  virtue^s  voice  o'er  filial  fears  prevail.''---Co/tMi9im/. 

Opekankanottgh  has  already  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  very  con- 
Spicuo(]s  character  in  his  time,  and  was  styled,  by  the  Virginians,  Kin^  of 
tne  Pamunkies.  The  dreadful  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  bnngs 
to  mind  his  name  oftener  than  almost  any  other  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradiction,  or  difference  of  opinion,  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  chief.  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  he 
came  from  the  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  Powhatan ;  bat  that  stoiy, 
we  judge^  is  merelv  a  fable,  invented  and  told  by  some  of  them,  who  were 
his  enemies,  to  influence  the  English  against  him,  that  they  might  destroy 
him. 

Cfpekankatunigh  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mangoptomen  in 
1621,f  a  circumstance  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  and,  merefore,  we 
conclude  that  it  prevailed  only  among  his  oWn  tribe,  and,  perhaps,  even 
among  th^m  fell  into  disuse  soon  after. 

OpUchapan^  called  also  Oetan,  and  lastly  SasafiwpeomenJ[.  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Poiohatan,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted. 
"  The  defects  of  the  new  emperor,"^  says  Mr.  Brtrk,  **  were  agjnravated  in 
the  minds  of  the  Indians,  by  a  comparison  with  the  accomplished  Ope- 
kankanoughf  who,  in  the  council  and  the  field,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
warrior  amongst  the  Fowbatans;  and  who,  durinff  the  life-time  of  the  late 
emperor,  had  procured  from  the  free  trilie  of  the  Chickahominies,  the  title 
of  their  king.*^  The  same  author  calls  Opitckapan  a  «  feble  and  decrepid** 
chief,  who  ^  was  little  calculated  to  secure  respect,  or  enforce  obedience^^f 

In  1608,  the  Indians  had  become  universally  at  variance  with  the  En|p- 
lish,  and  insulted  them  whenever  they  appeared  abroad ;  ^mowing  their 
miserable,  half-sUirved  condition.  Insult  followed  insult,  upon  both  sides, 
and,  but  for  the  never-tiring  perseverance  of  Smithy  this  colony,  like  the 
first,  would  have  been  soon  destroyed.  The  Indians  wouYd  promise  to 
trade  with  them,  but  when  they  went  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only 
"  laughed  at  their  calamities  r  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and 
at  others,  running  away  into  the  woods. 

In  this  extremity  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter^ 
Smith  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of 
provisions,  by  some  means  or  other.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamun- 
key,  the  residence  of  Opekankanough^  with  15  men,  where  he  tried  to 

•  SmUh's  Yireinia.  with  additions  from  StUh, 

t  Burl:'*  Va.  1.  a«.  J  Ibid.  J  Hist.  Yirginia,  i- MS. 
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Uadd  with  him  for  com ;  but,  not  succeeding,  he,  in  a  desperate  manner, 
seized  upon  the  chief  by  his  hair,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  *^  with  his  pis- 
tol! readie  bent  against  his  breast  Thus  he  led  the  trembling  kins,  neare 
dead  with  fear,  amongst  all  his  people.***  Smith  told  him  that  ne  had 
attempted  to  murder  him,  Which  Was  the  cause  of  his  treating  him  thus. 
No  one  can  doubt,  on  readingthe  history  of  those  a^rs,  that  the  Indians 
all  wished  Smith  dead,  but  whether  they  all  wanted  to  kill  him,  is  not  quite 
soj^in. 

One  great  end  of  SmWs  design  was  now  answered ;  for  Opekanka-* 
noughts  people  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chief,  until 
his  boats  were  completely  filled.  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at 
Jamestown,  he  was  set  at  liberty* 

^emattcawa^  a  renowned  warrior,  we  have  to  introduce  here,  as  well 
on  account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  bringing  about  the  great  massacre 
of  1622,  as  for  the  object  of  exhibiting  a  trait  of  character  equally  to  be 
admired  and  lamented.    We  are  not  certain  that  he  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Opekankanoughf  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between 
them,  and  that  the  chief  had  informed  Sir  George  YearAey  that  he  wished 
JMudtanow's  throat  were  cut,  some  time  before  the  massacre  took  place, 
to  which  we  have  alluded.    However,  Opekarikanough  denied  it  after- 
Wards,  and  affected  great  indignation  at  his  miu^der,  and  the  Indians  said 
the  massacre  was  b^gun  by  him,  to  revenge  JVemattanoid's  death.     But 
oar  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of  ^eT/udtanoWf  who  was 
both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  "  who  was  wont,  out  of  bravery  and  parade, 
to  dress  Mmself  up,  in^a  strange,  antic  and  barbaric  fashion,  with  feathers, 
which j  therefore,  obtained  him  the  name  of  Jack-of-Oie-feather,^    He  was 
«yen  more  popular  amons  his  countr3rmen  than  Qpekankanough,  which, 
doi]d[>tle8s,  was  the  ground  of  that  chiePs  jealousy ;  especially  as  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times^    He  had  been  in  many 
^gfats  and  encounters  vnth  die  English,  always  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  yet  was  never  wounded  in  any  jof  mem.    This  cir- 
cumstance caused  the  Indians  to  believe  in  his  invmnerability,  and  hence 
lie  was  by  them  considered  superhuman.    Only  about  14  days  before  the 
iBMsacre,  Jack-of'the'^eather  went  to  the  house  of  one  Mor^an^  where  he 
saw  many  such  articles  exhibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration 
in  such  people.     Jack,  perhaps,  had  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but,  it 
seems,  he  was  resolved,  some  now  or  other,  to  possess  them.    He,  there- 
fore, told  Morgan,  that  if  he  would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamunkey, 
the  Indians  would  give  him  a  great  price  for  them.    Not  in  the  least  mis- 
trusting the  design  of  ^em^attanoto,  the  simple  Englishman  set  out  for 
Pamunkey,  in  company  with  this  Indian.    This  was  the  last  the  English 
heard  of  Morgan.    However,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  JacVs  ill-directing 
ftte  sent  him  to  the  same  place  again,  and,  what  was  still  more  strange,  he 
had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Morgan  upon  his  head.    Morgan^s  servants 
asked  him  where  their  master  wc3^,  who  very  deliberately  answered,  that 
he  was  dead.    This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  murdered  him.    They, 
therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  at  Berkeley ; 
but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  which  caused  one  of  his  captors 
to  eftioot  him  down.    The  singular  part  of  the  tragedy  is  yiet  to  be  related. 
Thou^  mortally  wounded,  A^emo^anoto  was  not  Killed  outrighti  and  his 
captors^hich  were  two  stout  young  men,  got  him  into  a  boat  to  proceed 
to  Mr.  Thorp%  the  magistrate,    fi^a  they  were  going,  the  warrior  became 
satisfied  that  he  must  die,  and,  with  the  most  extraordinary  earnestness, 
besought  that  two  things  might  be  granted  him.    One  was,  that  it  should 


*  Perhaps  the  New  Endanders  follpivad  8miih*8  example,  afterwafds,  in  the  caae  of 
jlU;fQnd«r,  ffwigntf  and  others. 
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never  be  told  to  his  coUDtrymeD  that  he  was  killed  l>y  a  bullet ;  and  thcr 
other,  that  he  should  be  buried  among  the  English,  so  that  it  should  never 
be  discovered  that  he  had^  died,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  naen^ 
Such  was  the  pride  and  vanity  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The 
following  inference,  therefore,  is  naturally  to  be  drawn ;  tha^  a  desire  to- 
be  renowned,  and  held  in  veneration  by  posterity,  is  not  eonfincd  to  the 
civilized  and  learned  of  any  age  or  nation. 

Meanwhile,  Optkankanougk,  the  better  to  increase  the  rage  of  his  vrar* 
riors,  affected  great  grief  at  jSTemattanou^s  death,  which  bad  the'  effect  he 
intended ;  owing,  especially,  to  the  favor  in  whicli  that  warrior  had  stood 
among  the  Indians.  But  the  Engludi  were  satisfied  thai  this  was  only 
pretence,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  because  they  were  informed  of  hi» 
trying  ta  engage  some  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otherwise  acted 
Buspiciously,  some  time  befbre  JSTemattammt^a  death ;  o€  the  justice  of 
which,  however,  the  English  tried  arguments  at  first,  and  threats  after- 
wards, to  convince  him.  By  bis  dissimulation,  Opekankaifwugh  completely 
deceived  them,  and,  just  before  the  massacre^  treated  a  messenger  that 
was  sent  to  him,  with  much  kindness  and  civility ;  and  assured  him  that 
the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time  before  concluded,  was  held  so  hvta 
by  nim,  that  the  sky  should  fall  sooner  than  it  should  be  violated  on  his 
part  And  such  was  the  concert  and  secrecy  amonff  all  the  Indians,  that, only 
two  days  before  the  fatal  22  March,  some,  kind^  conducted  the  Eofflish 
through  the  woods,  and  sent  one  of  their  youth  t»'  live  with  the  Engiisb,. 
and  learn  their  language.  Moreover,  on  the  nooming  of  that  very  day,, 
they  came  unarmed  amon^  ihem,  and  traded  as  usual^  and  even  sat  down 
to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances. '  Never,  perhaps^  waS' 
a  massacre  so  well  contrived  and  conducted,  to  ensure  successy  as  was  this^ 
of  Opekankanough.  The  English  were  lulled  into  a  fatal  securi^,  and- 
even  unknowingly  assisted  the  Indians  in  their  deagn ;  lending  thenri.  their 
boats  to  communicate  with  distant  tribes,  and  furmshing  theui>  with  vari- 
ous utensils,  which  were  converted  at  once  into  weapcais  of  death. 

The  22  March,  1622,  having  come,  and  the  appointed  jiour  of  that  mem* 
orable  day  arrived,  with  a  simultaneousiiess  unparalleled  on  any  former 
occasion,  the  Indians  rose  from  their  aihbushes,  and,  with  the  swifhieaB> 
of  the  tiger,  appeared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  settlements.  Age, 
sex  nor  condition  shielded  no  one;  their  greatest  benefactors  were  among 
their  first  victims.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour,.  ^11  three  hair- 
dred  and  forty'Seven  men,  women  and  children.  By  this  horrid  calami^, 
out  of  80  plantations,  six  only  were  left  uninjured.  And  these  were 
saved  by  the  timely  infbrmation  of  a  Christian  Indian  called  Clumco. 

The  ensuing  summer  was  spent,,  by  the  surviving  English^,  in  stpeng^^ 
ening  themselves  against  further  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taEioe 
vengeance  on  the  Indians ;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of 
utility,  and  even  their  planting.  Every  thin^;  was  lost  si^t  of  in  theur 
beloved  project  of  revenge ;  and  the  English,  in  their  tum,.showed  them- 
selves more  treacherous,  if  not  more  barbarous,  than  their  enemy.  For, 
under  the  pretence  of  making  pence  again  with  them,  tbey  fell  upon  then^ 
at  unawares,  and  murdered  many  without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vasdy 
aggravated,  in  that,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace, 
the  English  had  not  only  solemnly  assured  them  foigiveness,  but  likewise 
security  and  safety  in  their  persons. 

It  was,  for  some  time,  supposed  that  Opekankanough  was  among  the 
slahij  but,  If  Mr.  Beverly  was  not  misinformed,  the  same  sachem,  22  years, 
afterwards,  executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  the  English,  as,  in  the 
next  place,  we  shall  relate. 

How  long  Opekankofnoufth  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  cut  offv  the  in- 
tiudera  of  his  soil  cannot  ne  known;  but,  in  1644,  all  the  Indiims,  over  a 
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Brace  of  country  of  600«ii]es  in  extent,  were  leagued  in  Ibe  enterprise. 
The  old  >chief,  at  this  time,  was  supposed  to  be  near  100  yeans  of  ace,  and, 
though  unable  to  walk,  would  be  present  in  the  execution  of  his  beloved 
project.  It  was  upon  the  18  April,  when  Opekankanough^  borne  in  a  litter, 
ted  his  warriors  forward,  and  commenced  toe  bloody  work.  They  began 
at  the  frontiers,  with  a  determination  to  slay  aU  before  them,  to  the  sea. 
After  continuing  the  massacre  two  days,  in  which  time  about  500  persons 
were  murdered,  Sir  WUUam  Berkeley^  at  the  head  of  an  armea  force, 
checked  their  progress.  The  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  was  dm 
greatest  upon  York  and  Pamunkey  Rivers,  where  Opekankanaugh  com- 
manded in  person.  The  Indians  now,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  to  great 
extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  in  triumph 
to  Jamestown.  How  long  after  the  massacre  this  happened,  we  are  not 
informed;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fatigues  he  had  previously  undergone 
had  wasted  Away  his  flesh,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity  of  his  muscles  to 
that  dQgroe,  that  he  vras  no  longer  able  to  raise  the  eye-lids  from  his  eyes ; 
and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  foil  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  bariiarously  fired 
upon  Jhim,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
pron^ted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  the  old  chief's  agency 
m  the  massacre*  Just  before  he  expired,  hearing  a  great  busde  and  crowd 
about  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  his  eye-lids ;  when  he  dis- 
covered a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  ^[ratify  the'  untimely  curiosity  of 
beholding  a  dying  sachem.  Undaunted  m  death,  and  roused,  as  it  were, 
from  slee(]^  at  the  conduct  of  the  confused  multitude,  he  deisned  not  to 
obaerve  them ;  but,  raising  himself  fi-om  the  ground,  with  the  expuring 
breath  of  authority,  commanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to 
him.  When  the  governor  came,  Opekamiufnough  said,  with  indi|fnation> 
^  Had  it  been  my  fortune  to  have  taken  Sir  Wm.  Berkelet  pnaonerj  1 
would  not  meanly  have  exposed  A«m  as  a  show  to  my  people  ;^**  and  soon  aflier 
expired. 

It  is  said,  And  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  encroachments  upon  his  lands,  that  caused  Ofdcankanough  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  were,  nevertheless, 
conformable  to  the  grants  of  the  proprietors.  He  could  hiurdly  have  exr 
pected  entire  conquest,  as  his  people  had  already  begun  to  waste  away, 
and  English  villages  were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more 
than  500  miles,  with  a  populousness  beyond  any  preceding  example ;  still, 
he  was  determined  upon  the  vast  undertaking,  and  sacrificed  himself  with 
as  much  honor,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  acknowledged,  as  did  Leonidas  at 
Thermopylae. 

Sir  ffwiam  Berkeley  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  present,  to  the  king 
of  England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretched  satisfkction, 
and  saved  the  chief  firom  the  mortification.f 

None  of  the  Vir^ia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  true 
date  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankarumgh ;  the  ancient  reoords  of  Vir^nia, 
says  Mr.  Burk,  are  silent  even  upon  the  events  of  it,  (an  extraordinary 
omission.}  Mr.  Bevedy  thisJks  it  besan  in  1639,  and,  although  Mr.  BuA 
is  satisfied  that  it  took  place  afl»r  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date 
1640.  And  we  are  not  certain  that  the  real  date  would  ever  have  been 
fixed,  but  for  &e  inesdnMible  treasuiy  of  N.  England  history,  fV%nthrop*s 
JouruaL 

That  it  took  place  subsequent  to  1641,  Mr.  Burk  assures  us,  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  MS.  records ;  for  they  relate  that,  in  1640,  one  John  Bur- 
ton had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  an  Indian,  and  that  his  punish- 

•  Beverly,  HiaU  Virg.  61.  t  See  BriUsh  Empire  in  America,  i.  940, 1 
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ment  was  remitted,  "  at  the  intercession  of  Opekankarwu^,  and  his  great 
men."  And  that,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomas  Bolfe^  the  son  of 
PocahonUuj  petitioned  the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  kinsman, 
Gpekankanough^  and  deopatrt^  the  sister  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore, 
these  events  happened  previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  Opekankanov^h. 

NkkotaMOOMit  succeeded  Opekamhanough,  as  a  tributary  to  the  Engluh. 
In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  five  other  chiefe,  and  brought  20 
beaver  skins  to  be  sent  to  King  Charles*  He  made  a  long  oradon,  which 
he  concluded  with  the  protestation,  **  that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first 
loose  their  glorious  lights,  and  shming,  befbre  he,  or  his  people,  should 
ever  more  hereafter  wrong  the  English.^' 

Totopotomoij  probably,  succeeded  JVleibotowan^e,  as  he  was  king  of  Pb- 
munkey  in  1656.  In  that  year,  a  lar^  body  of  strange  Indians,  called 
Bechahecriana,  came  down  fit>m  the  inland  mountainous  countiy,  and 
forcibly  possessed  themselves  of  the  country,  about  the  ftlls  of  James 
River.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  vras  in  session,  when  the  news  of  their 
coming  was  received.  What  cause  the  English  had  to  send  out  an  army 
against  them,  our  scanty  records  do  not  satisfactorily  show  ;*  but,  at  lul 
events,  they  determined  at  once  to  dispossess  them.  To  that  end,  an  army 
of  about  100  men  was  raised,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Edward 
IfiU,  who  was  joined  by  2\iiopotomoiy  vnth  100  of  his  warriors.  They  did 
not  find  the  Rechahecrians  unprepared,  but  what  were  the  particulars  of 
the  meeting  of  the  adverse  parties  we  are  not  informed.  The  event, 
however,  was,  to  the  allies,  most  disastrous.  2\)topotonun^  with  the  most 
of  his  men,  was  slain,  and  the  English  suffered  a  total  defeat,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  criminal  management  of  Col.  HHk  This  officer  lost  his  com- 
mission, and  his  property  vras  taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
country.  A  peace  seems  to  have  been  concluded  with  the  Indians  soon 
after. 

*  By  the  following  preamble  and  resolve  of  the  legislature,  all  we  possess,  touching 
this  matter,  is  to  be  gathered:—''  Whereas  information  hath  been  received,  that  many 
western  or  inhind  Indians  are  drawn  from  the  mountains,  and  lately  set  down  near  the 
faUs  of  James  River,  to  the  number  of  6  or  700^  whereby,  upon  many  several  considera- 
tions being  bad^  it  is  conceived  great  danger  mi^t  eofue  to  this  colony.  This  assembly, 
therefore,  do  thmk  fit  and  resolve,  that  th|ese  new  come  Indians  be  in  no  sort  suffered  to 
seat  themselves  there,  or  any  place  near  us,  it  having  cost  so  much  blood  to  expel  and 
extirpate  those  perfidious  ana  treacherous  Indians,  wnich  were  there  formerly.  It  beiag 
so  apt  a  place  to  invade  us,  and  within  the  limits,  which,  in  a  just  war,  were  formeriy 
con<niered  by  us,  and  by  ns  reserved,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  with  the  Indians.'' 
BuTK,  Hist.  Virginia,  ii.  105. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

SMement  0/  Caivlma—TVie  En^^  are  kintSv  receweo  4y  tte  Autiiau— 
ToMOcHlcHl — /fo/ifa  a  couTlrf  vnlh  the  Engiitk — Ss  proceedinei-^ 
fetches  of  the  ehixfs — Tomoehidn,  vniK  stveral  otters,  goe»  to  EnSand 
witt.  Gen.  OgUtkorpt — Makes  a  speech  to  tht  tww — Relnma  to  Amenea — 
His  rfetrf^— Attakci.ukdlla,  Malachta,  Wou-kiho,  imd  olhen, 
visit  ChayUstan — Same  Indians  hrviaUy  murdrrtd — Proceedinga  of 
MaltvllakuUa  in  preventing  retaliation  upon  vtmt  Engliih  in  his  power — 

f7eech  to  his  vnariora — fVar — Ctmdiuied  vnth  barbarity  on  tott  at^^* — 
Ttgliik  murder  hostages — Ockonoslota  take*  J'brt  Loudon — Most  of  the 
a^tiues  riam — Chlccco,  or  tht  Lonu-wabhior. 

The  preeumpcion  is  pretty  atronrfy  supporfed,  that  Sir  WaUtr  Ralegh 
visited  the  Boutliem  shores  uf  Nnrtli  America.  When  Gen.  Ogkthorpt 
tandeil  in  Georgia,  in  173Si,  O.  S.,  and  comniiiDicBEed  to  tbe  Indiana  tne 
contents  of  a  journal  of  Sir  Wafer's,  they  seemed  to  havo  a  tradition  of 
him,  which  they  had  fondly  eherished  ;  although,  if  the  person  they 
meant  were  Raiegh,  h  hundred  yeara  had  elapsed  since  he  waa  there. 
They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Ogletkoipe  a  place  near  Yamacraw  bluff,  since 
ChartestoD,  on  which  woe  u  large  mound,  in  which  was  hurled,  tbey 
Haid,  a  chief  who  had  talked  with  Sir  ffcdter  Ridegh  upon  that  spot.  The 
chief  had  requested  his  people  to  bury  him  there,  that  the  place  might  be 
kept  in  vene ration. 

Tomochicki  was  the  principal  chief;  or  mico,  aa  djiefe  were  called,  of 
this  region.  Several  chief  men,  of  various  tribes,  came  to  welcome  the 
English,  immediately  after  their  arrival.  "Tbey  were  as  follows:  From  , 
the  tribe  of  Coweeta,  Yahan-takee,  their  king,  or  mico;  £jsa6oo,  tlicii- 
warrior,  the  son  of  Otd-brim,  lately  dead,  whom  the  Spaniards  called  em- 
peror of  the  Creeks,  with  eight  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From 
the  tribe  of  Cussetas,  Cusstta,  their  mico ;  Talchiqaalchi,  iheir  head  war- 
rior, with  four  attendants.  From  the  trihe  of  Owseeoheys,  Ogtese,  the 
irtico,  or  war  king ;  .Yetdhlouihka  and  Ougachi,  two  chief  men,  with  three 
uttendanta.  From  tbe  tribe  of  Cheechaws,  Otdkleleboa,  their  mico, 
TTUawtto-tttatoe,  Figttr,  SooiamaUa,  war  c^xains,  with  three  attendants. 
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From  the  tribe  of  Echetas,  Ckutabeeehe  and  Rohin^  two  war  captains,  (the 
latter  was  bred  among  the  Enp;lish,)  with  four  attendants.  From  the  tribe 
of  Polaehucolas,  GimUee,  their  head  warrior,  and  five  attendants.  From 
the  tribe  of  Oconas,  OueekackumpOj  called  bv  the  English  Long-king, 
Koowoo,  a  warrior.  From  the  trine  of  Eu&ule,  Tomaumi,  head  warrior, 
and  three  attendants. 

•  "'  The  Indians  being  all  seated,  Oueekachumpcij  a  very  tall  old  man,  stood, 
and  made  a  t»peech,  which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  ffiggem  and  Mr.  Jlfw- 
grove"  in  which  he  smd  all  the  lands  to  the  southward  of  Savannah  River 
belonged  to  the  Creeks.  He  said,  the  Indians  were  poor,  but  the  same 
Power  that  ^ave  the  Enslish  breath,  gave  them  breath  also.  That  that 
Power  had  ffiven  the  En^ish  the  most  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  come 
to  instruct  them,  they  should  have  all  the  lands  which  they  did  not  use 
themselves.  That  this  was  not  only  his  mind,  but  the  nunds  of  the  eight 
towns  of  Creeks,  who  had,  ailer  consulting  togedier,  sent  some  of  their 
chief  men  with  skins,  which  was  their  wealth.  At  this  period  of  Oueeka- 
chumpa^s  speech,  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  eight  towns  brought  each  a 
bunoie  of  buck^  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  Af r.  OgUOuSjte.  Then 
the  chief  said,  "  J^tse  are  the  best  things  toe  possess^  hut  toe  give  ihem  toUh 
a  good  hettrL  I  thank  you  for  your  kmdneas  to  Tomochichi,  and  Ms  peo- 
pU,  He  is  my  HnsmaUy  anoL,  thmgh  he  was  hani^ied  from  his  nationj  he  is 
a  goodman  omd  a  great  warrior.  It  was  on  accowd  of  his  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice, that  the  banished  men  chose  him  their  king,  I  h/tar  that  (he  Cherokees 
have  kitled  some  Englishman,  ff  you  [addressing  Mr.  Oglethorpe]  iM 
command  us,  we  xoQlgo  against  &m  with  all  our  force,  kiU  Bi^  people,  and 
destroy  their  living,** 

Tomochichi  belonged  to  Yamacraw,  and  was  sachem  of  the  tribe  that 
resided  there.  When  Oueekachumpa  had  done  speaking,  Tomochichi  drew 
near  with  his  men,  and,  after  making  a  low  bow,  said, — 

^  Iwas  a  banished  man,  and  I  came  here  poor  and  helpless  to  look  for  good 
land  near  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  ana  tohen  you  came  to  this  place,  I 
feared  you  toould  drive  u$  ansay ;  for  we  were  weak  and  wanted  com.  But 
you  cw^irm/ed  our  land  to  us,  amd  gave  us  foodJ^  The  other  chie&  spoke 
m  the  same  manner  as  OuedLoaiumpa  had,  and  then  agreed  upon  and 
executed  an  amicable  trea^. 

The  next  year^  1734,  Mr,  Oglethorpe  returned  to  England.  He  took 
along  with  him,  Tomochichi,  Senawki,  his  consort,  and  Toonakowi,  the 
{Hince,  his  nephew;  also,  HUlispHU,  a  war  captain,  and  ^^^fHxkowtski, 
Stimalechi,  SirUouehi,  Hinguxthi  and  Umphychi,  five  other  chiefe,  with  their 
interpreter.  These  were  accommodated,  while  in  London,  at  the  Geor- 
cia  ofiSce,  Old  Palace  Yard,  where  they  were  not  only  handsomely  enter- 
tiiiiied,  but  had  great  attention  showed  them.  After  being  dressed  suitably, 
thev  visited  the  Icing's  court,  at  Kensington,  where  they  had  an  interview 
with  his  majesty.  King  George  II.  Tomochichi  presented  him  with  several 
eagle's  feathers,  which  was  considered,  by  him  and  his  people,  the  most 
respectful  present  they  could  make.  The  sachem  then,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech  to  the  khs^ : — 

**  This  day  I  see  themqfesty  of  your  faux,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and 
Jhe  nunAer  of  your  people.  lam  come  for  the  good  of  the  v^uHe  nation  of 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  taith  the  English,  I 
am  come  over  in  my  oid  days ;  ana,  though  I  cannot  live  to  see  any  advan- 
tage to  mysdf,  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  children  of  all  the  nations  i^f 
the  Upper  and  Lower  CreAs,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  JSing^^  Tliese  are  the  feathers  of  the  eagfe,  which  is  the  swiftest 
of  birds,  and  whoflieUiaU  round  our  nations,  Thuefeathers  are  a  s%gn  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  them  wOh  you, 
great  kmgy  as  a  sign  of  eveHmsHng  peace,      0 !  great  king,  whatsoever 
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munrds  you  shaU  sd^  mdo  mt^  I  wiU  teU  themfaiff^vUif  to  all  the  kings  of  (he 
Creek  nations,^  Tbe  king's  answer  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  concilia- 
tory, and  what  was  termed  gracious.* 

Thus  are  traced  the  first  steps  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  thus  did 
every  thing  promise  a  continuance  of  that  friendship  so  well  begun  by 
Gen.  OglShorpe.  Nothing  was  left  undone,  \Vhiie  the  Creek  chiera  w^re 
in  England,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  exalted  ideas  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  English  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only  curious  to 
see  them,  but  entertamed  them  at  their  tables  in  the  most  magnificent  style. 
Multitudes  flocked  around  them,  conferring  gifts  and  marks  of  respect 
upon  them.  The  king  alk>wed  them  £20  sterling  a  week,  during  their 
stay,  and  it  was  computed  that,  at  their  return  to  America,  they  brought 
presents  to  the  amount  of  £400  sterling.  After  remaining  in  England 
four  months,  they  embarked  at  Gravesend  for  Greorgia.  They  were  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  embarkation  an  his  majesty's  carnage8.f 

In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  17&,  many  Indians 
were  drawn  into  the  controversy,  on  both  sides.  Toearweowi^  or  Tooa- 
nohovdy  a  nephew  of  Tomochichij  was  shot  through  the  right  arm,  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Spaniards,  by  a  Spanish  captain.  Tooanohowi  drew 
his  pistol  with  his  led  hand,  and  shot  the  captain  through  the  head. 

Thus,  v^ith  the  Spaniards  upon  one  hand,  and  the  English  upon  the 
other,  and  the  French  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
became  subject  to  every  possible  evil  to  which  the  caprice  of  those  seve- 
ral nations  gave  rise.  Although  there  were  events,  in  every  year,  of  im* 
portance,  yet,  in  this  place,  we  shall  take  up  the  period  rendered  more 
memorable  by  the  distinguished  chiefs  MakuUakuUa  and  OckoTiostota^l 

The  fame  of  Carolina  had,  in  1753,  drawn  a  multitude  of  Europeans 
to  her  shores.  The  same  year,  on  the  26  May,  Maktckby^  attended  by  the 
Wblf-king  and  the  Ottasee  chie(  with  about  20  others,  and  above  a  hun- 
dred of  their  people,  came  to  Charleston.  They  were  met,  on  their 
way,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  conducted  them  to  the  town,  by  the 
governor's  order,  in  great  state.  This  was  to  induce  them  to  make  peace 
and  remain  their  allies,  and,  to  this  end,  the  Gov.,  GUnUy  made  a  very  pa?- 
cific  speech,  in  the  Indian  manner.  MaJUuMy^  who,  at  this  time,  seems  to 
have  been  the  head  chief  among  the  Creeks,  presented  the  governor  with 
a  quantity  of  skins,  and  readily  consented  to  a  p^ace  with  the  English, 
but,  in  regard  to  a  peace  with  the  Cherokees,  he  said,  that  was  a  matter 
of  great  moment,  and  he  must  deliberate  with  his  people,  befi)re  he  could 

S've  an  answer.  The  Cherokees  were  already  under  the  protection  of 
e  English,  and  some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  killed  by  the 
Creeks,  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  The  party  which 
committed  this  outrage  was  led  by  Mtdachty,  Notwithstanding,  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  seems  to  have  taken  place,  for  numbers  of  each  nation 
joined  the  English  immediately  afler  the  capture  of  Oswego,  by  the 
French,  in  1756.  The  Cherokees  are  particularly  naiiied  as  having  ren- 
dered essential  service  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne ;  but  a 
circumstance  happened,  while  those  warriors  were  returning  home  from 
thiit  expedition,  which  involved  them  in  an  immediate  war  with  the  Eng- 

•  HarriSf  Voyages. 

4  Mt  CalPs  Georgia,  t.  46.  t  Harris. 

j  Oticonnostolah,  Ouconnostota,  Oaconnostata,   l^f^yime.^-Occonostota, .  Ramsay.^— 
AUakuUakuUa  was  generally  called  the  XattU'Carpenter, 
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lisb,  in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  Having  lost  their  borsetC 
unrj  being  worn  out  with  toil  and  fatigue,  on  coining  to  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia,  they  picked  up  several  of  those  animals,  which  belonged  to  the 
iababitants  or  the  places  through  which  they  travelled.  This,  Dr.  Raim- 
/)aif*  says,  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre,  which  they  suffered  at  that 
time.  But  Mr.  Adcdr,]  who  lived  then  among  the  Indians  in  those  parts, 
says,  "  Several  companies  of  the  Cheerake,  who  joined  our  forces  under 
Gen.  iSJontrir,  at  the  unfortunate  Ohio,  affirmed  that  their  alienation  from 
us  was  because  they  were  confined  to  our  martial  arrangement,  by  un- 
just suspicion  of  them — were  very  much  contemned,— and  half  starved  at 
the  main  camp:  their  heaits  told  them,  therefore,  to  return  home, as  free- 
men and  injured  allies,  though  without  a  supply  of  provisions.  This  they 
did,  and  pinching  hunger  forced  them  to  take  as  much  as  barely  support- 
ed nature,  when  returning  to  their  own  country.  In  their  journey,  the 
German  inhabitants,  without  any  provocation,  killed,  in  cool  blood,  about 
40  of  their  warriore,  in  different  places — though  each  party  was  under  the 
command  of  a  British  subject."  It  must  be  remembered  that,  upon 
BraddoclCs  defeat,  Virginia  had  offered  a  reward  for  the  scalps  of  hostile 
Indians.  Here,  then,  was  an  inducement  for  remorseless  villains  to  mur- 
der, and  it  was  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  know  whether  a  scalp  were 
taken  from  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Out  of  this,  then,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  grew  the  excessive  calamities,  which  soon  afler  distressed 
the  southern  provinces.  Forty  innocent  men,  and  friends,  too,  murdered 
in  cold  blood  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia,  brought  on  a  war,  which 
caused  as  much  distress  and  misery  among  the  parties  engaged,  as  any 
since  that  region  of  country  was  planted  by  the  whites. 

At  one  place,  a  monster  entertiiined  a  party  of  Indians,  and  treated  them 
kindly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  caused  a  gang  of  his  kindred  ruffians 
to  lie  in  ambush  where  tliey  were  to  pass,  and,  when  they  arrived,  bar- 
barously shot  them  down  to  a  man  !  The  news  was  forthwith  carried  to 
the  Cherokee  nation,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  warriors, 
was  like  that  of  electricity .  They  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs, 
and,  but  for  the  wisdom  of  AttakuUakuUa,  would  have  murdered  several 
Englishmen,  then  in  their  country  upon  some  matters  respecting  a  treaty. 
As  MakullakuUa  was  a  chief  sachem,  he  was  among  the  first  apprized  of 
the  murders,  and  the  design  of  vengeance.  He  therefore  goes  imme- 
diately to  them,  and  informed  them  of  their  danger,  and  assisted  them  to 
secrete  themselves;  then,  without  loss  of  time,  he  assembled  his  warriors, 
and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he  inveighed,  with  great  bitterness, 
against  the  murderous  English,  and  urged  immediate  war  against  them ; 
*^and  never  (said  he)  shall  the  hatchet  be  huriedj  untU  the  blood  of  our  coun- 
trymen be  atoned  for.  Let  us  not  (he  continued)  ^noUxte  our  faith^  or  the 
Imos  ofhospitdHbfy  by  imbruing  our  hands  in  the  blood  offhose  who  are  now 
in  our  power.  They  came  to  us  in  the  confidence  ofjrimdship^  unth  belts  of 
VHunpuni  to  cement  a  perpetual  alliance  tmth  us,  Jbet  us  carry  them  bcuk  to 
their  otvn  settlements :  conduct  them  safely  toithin  their  confines,  and  then  take 
up  the  hedchetj  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  the  whole  race  of  ihem?^  This 
council  was  adopted.  Before  commencing  hostilities,  however,  the  mur- 
derers were  demanded,  but  were  blindly  refused  them,  and  we  have  men- 
tioned the  consequences. 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enrage  the  Indians ;  but, 
■  ■■■II'  I      .       .  ■■       ■ 

*HiAt.  South  Carolina,  i.  169. 

fHist.  Amer.  Indians,  245.  That  the  Indians'  taking  horses  was  no  pretext  for  the 
murders,  even  at  the  time,  appears  evident.  "  As  (says  Capt.  JlPCixll,  i.  257.)  the  horses 
in  those  parts  ran  wild  in  tne  woods,  it  was  customary,  both  among  the  Indians  and 
white  people  on  the  frontiers,  to  catcli  them  and  appropriate  ibem  to  t&eir  own  use." 


OUTACITE, 
chief  of  the  CHRROKEES 
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if  that  Were  the  case,  we  should  not  dcern  it  wortli  naming,  as  it  appears 
to  us  that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  iuflatne  them  than  the  hor- 
rid outrages  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Meanwhile,  war  parties  dispel'sed  themselves  along  the  frontiers  of  South 
Carolina,  and  began  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  with  that  fury  and 
barbarity  which  might  justly  have  been  expected  from  an  exasperated 
people.  With  such  tardy  steps  did  the  whites  proceed,  that  half  a  year 
bad  passed  before  a  force  could  be  sent  against  them.  CoL  Montgomery^ 
afterwards  Lord  Eglington,  at  length  marched  into  their  country,  but  was 
«mbushed  at  a  place  called  Crotos-creekj  a  dangerous  defile  between  a 
river  and  a  steep  mountain,  where  he  met  with  a  dismal  defeat.  The 
colonel  and  a  part  of  his  men  escaped. 

If  we  can  believe  Mr.  Admrj—^nd  1  know  noc  that  he  is  or  has  been  tin- 
der any  impeachment, — the  perfidy  of  the  whites,  in  this  war,  surpasses,  or, 
«t  least,  is  equal  to  any  thing  which  occurred  in  New  England,  regarding 
the  Praying  Indians,  in  the  times  ofPometacom,  alias  King  Philip.  The 
following  is  an  instance.  A  great  m«ny  of  the  remote  Cherokee  towns 
took  no  part  in  the  war,  in  the  first  place,  but,  on  the  contrary,  declared 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  whites,  and  even  volunteered  to  fight  against 
whatever  peopie  should  be  found  in  arms  against  them ;  and,  as  th^ 
needed  ammunition,  a  large  deputation  from  those  tribes  set  out  for 
Charleston,  to  strengthen  tbeir  fiiendship  and  tender  their  assistance. 
The  principal  leader  of  the^  Indians  was  a  chief,  whom  the  whites  called 
J&>tm(/-0,  *'on  accounto? a  blue  impression  he  bore  in  that  form;"  a 
brave  and  aged  warrior,  and  particular  friend  of  the  English.  The 
friendly  Indians,  un4«r  Jlound-O,  were  met  by  an  army  under  Gov.  Lifith- 
tony  of  UOO  men,  at  Fort  Prince  George,  in  Dec.  1759.  This  fort  was 
upon  the  Savannah  River,  near  the  Cherokee  town  called  Ktmou*  Here 
the  governor  compelled  these  friendly  Indians  to  sign  a  treaty,  one  article 
of  which  required  them  to  deliver  22*  of  their  people  into  his  hands,  to 
be  kept  as  hostages  for  the  due  fiilfilment  of  all  the  restf  Besides  the  ab- 
surdity of  detaining  hostages  from  their  friends,  the  Engtish  seem  to  have 
been  miserably  blind  to  their  interests  in  other  respects ;  for  the  Indians,  at 
this  time,  knew  not  the  meaning  of  hostages4  but  awoposed  those  so  retained 
were  doomed  to  slavery ;  an  office  the  most  unsufilerable  to  Indians  of  all 
others.  The  following  are  such  of  the  names  of  the  unfortunate  Chero- 
kees  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  who,  under  the  name  of  hostages, 
were  thrown  into  a  dismal,  close  prison,  scarce  large  enough  ^r  tix  men, 
where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  were  then-  massacred,  as  in 
the  sequel  we  shall  show : — 

Chenohe,  OusoMtamafij  TcHUchama^  TallUahey  QuarrtuaUahej  Connasti- 
nOahy  Kataetoi,  Otassite  of  Watogo,  Otisanoldak  of  Jore,  KJatadetak  of 
Cowetehe,  CMsqwitalfme,  SHagusta  of  Sticoe,  Tanautoy  Wohat^, 
Wv^ahy  Oueahehiitanaky  Mcholcht,  Tony,  Tocttiahoi,  ShalHaloske  and 
Ckistie. 

Both  MakuUakulla  and  Ockonostota,  it  appears,  were  at  Fort  Prince 
George  at  this  time,  and  signed  the  treaty ;  and  Otasaite^  Kitagusta,  Ckon- 
noeca  and  KtUcamiokca  were  the  others  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Thiogs 
having  been  thus  settled,  Mr.  LyUUton  returned  to  Charleston,  where  he 

*Tbis  was  the  number  of  murderers  the  governor  demanded  should  be  delivered  to 
him.  Two  had  been  delivered  up  before  the  hostages  were  taken,  and  when  any 
otben  were  delivered,  the  same  number  of  bo8taees.were  to  be  released.  TVeoly, 
Art.  m. 

t  The  treaty  is  printed  at  length  iu  the  BrilUh  EmpirCf  by  Mr.  Wynne  (U  ?73.)  an 
aothor,  by  the  way,  of  very  great  merit. 
'     I  Adair. 

3* 
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was  received  like  a  conquefor,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  appear^ 
was  worse  than  if  he  had  done  nothing  at  all. 

Ockonostota,  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatf^ 
against  Capt.  Cotynwre,  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but 
just  left  the  country,  when  it  was  found  that  lie  was  hovering  about  the 
garrison  with  a  large  number  of  warriors.  But  it  was  uncertain^  for  some 
time,  whether  they  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  they  wished  to 
continue  near  their  friends,  who  were  imprisoned  in  it.  However,  it  m 
said,  that,  by  some  means,  a  plan  was  concerted  between  the  Indiaiis 
without  and  those  confined  within  the  fort,  for  surprising  it.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Ochorwstota  practised  the  following  wile  to  effect  the  object.  Hav- 
ing placed  a  party  of  his  waiTiors  in  a  dark  cane*brake  near  at  hand,  he 
sent  a  squaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  commander  to  come  out,  for  he 
had  something  of  imponance  to  communicate  to  him.  Capt.  Cofwnort 
imprudently  went  out,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  Ockonog- 
iota  appeared  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his 
hand,  the  better  to  conceal  his  imentions.  He  told  the  captain  he  was 
going  to  Charleston  to  effect  the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  requested 
that  a  white  man  might  accompany  him ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  was 
great,  he  would  go  and  try  to  catch  a  horse.  The  captain  promised  him 
a  guard,  and  hoped  he  would  succeed  ih  finding  a  horse.  Ockwwstota 
then  quickly  turned  himself  about,  and  swiii^ng  his  bridle  thrice  over  his 
head,  which  was  the  signal  to  his  men,  and  they  promptly  obeying  it,  about 
30  guns  were  discharged  upon  the  officers  at  \he  same  moment.  Capt. 
C<£fmore  received  a  shot  in  his  lefl  breast,  from  >vhich  he  died  in  two  or 
itivee  days  after,  and  both  the  others  were  woundeA.  On  recovering  the 
fi)rt,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  hostages  in  irond.  An  Englishman, 
who  laid  hold  on  one  of  them  for  that  purpose,  was  stabbed  and  slain; 
and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  were  wounded,  and  driven  out  of 
the  place  of  confinement.  The  tragedy  in  the  fort  had  now  only  com- 
menced ;  the  miserable  prisoners  had  repelled  their  assassins  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  doubtless  hoped  for  deliverance  fVom  their  friends  without,  wlio 
had  now  closely  besieged  the  place.  But  unfortunately  for  these  poor 
wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts  of  war,  and 
the  dastardly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victims,  one 
by  one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate. 

There  were  few  families  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this 
ma88a(ft,  and,  as  one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations 
quickly  followed. 

Meanwhile,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  AttakuUakvUa  remained  the  fast 
friend  of  the  whites,  and  used  all  his  arts  to  induce  his  countrymen  to 
make  peace.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  urged  them  to  consider  that  they  had 
more  than  revenged  themselves ;  they  were  determined  to  carry  all  before 
them.  AtUjkuUakvUa  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had  been  in  England 
formerly,*  and  had  become  much  attached  to  the  English,  from  several 
causes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ochmostoia  was  a  stem  warrior,  in  the  vigor 
of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  PontiaCy  was  determined  to  rid  htif 
country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

After  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Col.  Mont^omeryy  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  all  communication  was  cut  off  between  Fort  Loudon  and 
the  English  setdements,  and  nothing  but  famine  and  the  worst  of  deaths 
stared  those  who  held  it  in  the  face.  Tho  iimnber  of  men  stationed  here 
Wtts  200,  and  their  situation  was  truly  deplorable.  Ockonostatctf  with  his 
numerous  warriors,  kept  strict  watch,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  means  of 
escape.    At  length,  the  gtu'rison  having  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time, 

♦  He  went  over  with  Sir  Alexander  Cumming,  in  173Q. 
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Upon  |)oor  ftmislied  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  many  became  resolved  to  throw 
tfaemselyes  into  the  power  of  the  IndianB,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their 
hands,  than  miserably  to  perish  within  their  fortress.  Capt.  Steviai^  an 
officer  among  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  possessed  great 
address  and  sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  the 
residence  of  OckonosMet,  and  make  overtures  for  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison*  He,  accordingly,  efiected  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles 
of  capitulation  agreed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  OekonoHota  and  Pcud 
Zhmere,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was 
to  the  aiticles,  called  Cunigacatgoae,  The  articles  stipulated,  that  the 
garrison  should  march  out  with  their  arms  and  drums,  each  soldier  hav- 
ing as  much  powder  and  ball  as  his  officers  should  think  necessary,  and 
that  they  should  march  for  Virginia  unmolested. 

Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  English  took  up  their  march  for 
Fort  Prince  George.  They  had  proceeded  but  about  15  miles,  when  they 
encamped,  for  the  night,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were 
accompanied  thus  fnr  by  Ockonoatota  in  person,  and  many  others,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  but  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice. 
The  army  was  not  molested  during  the  night,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  sen- 
tinel came  running  into  camp  with  the  information  that  a  host  of  Indians 
were  creeping  up  to  surround  them.  Capt.  Demere  had  scarce  time  to 
rally,  before  the  Indians  broke  into  his  camp  with  great  fury.  The  poor 
emaciated  soldiers  made  but  feeble  resistance.  Thirty  of  their  number 
fell  in  the  first  onset,  among  whom  was  their  captain.  Those  that  were 
able,  endeavored  to.  save  themselves  by  flight,  and  others  surrendered 
themselves  upon  the  place.  Among  the  latter  was  Capt.  Steiiart.  The  pris- 
oners were  conducted  to  Fort  Loudon,  which  now  became  Oclumastotc^s 
head-quarters. 

•MakuUakvila,  learning  that  his  friend  Steuart  was  among  the  captives, 
proceeded  immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  wltere  he  ransomed  him  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  property  he  could  command,  and  took  care  of  him  with 
the  greatest  tenderness  and  affection. 

The  restless  Ockonostota  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  Greorge. 
He  was  induced  to  undertake  that  project,  as  foitune  had  thrown  in  his 
way  some  of  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking,  hitherto  lieyond  his 
reach.  Before  abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  English  bad  hid  in  the  ground 
several  bags  of  powder.  This  his  men  had  found.  Several  cannon  had 
also  been  left  behind,  and  he  designed  to  force  his  English  prisoners  to  get 
them  throiigh  the  woods,  and  manage  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince 
George.  But  AUakidlakuUa  defeated  these  operations,  by  assisting  Capt. 
SUuari  to  escape.  He  even  accompanied  him  to  the  English  settlements, 
and  returned  loaded  with  presents. 

Ockonostota  continued  tne  war  until  Col.  Grants  in  1761,  traversed  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  subdued  his  people  in  several  battles ;  and  peace 
was  at  last  effected  by  the  mediation  of  AttakuUakuUa,  This  chief's  resi- 
dence was  upon  the  Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the 
OverhiU  Towns.  In  1773,  when  the  learned  traveller,  Bartram^  traveled 
into  the  Cherokee  country,  he  met  the  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charles- 
ton; of  which  circumstance  he  speaks  thus  in  his  Travels: — ^^^Soonaflei 
crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  I  observed  descending  the 
heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all  well  mounted  on 
horseback.  They  came  rapidly  forward ;  on  their  nearer  approach,  I 
observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  him  to  be 
the  LUUe-earpenter,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  as  they 
came  up,  I  turned  off  from  tlie  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect, 
which  compliment  wad  accepted,  and  gratefully  and  magnanimously  re- 
turned ;  for  his  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cheerful  smile,  came  up  to 
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B  bresM,  otiered  it  to  me,  aajinR,  I  am 
. .  _.  .lauda  with  me,  nod  uked  me  if  I  knew 

;  1  answered,  (hat  the  gowl  spirit  wbo  goes  beiore  me  ipoke  to  me,  uid 
Mid,  that  is  the  great  Ma-ail-adia.''  Mr.  Bartram  added,  that  he  waa  vi 
Feiinsylvaiiia,  and  though  that  nsi  a  great  way  off,  yel  the-name  of  .dKa- 
kuUakuUa  wbb  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of  Pennajrlvania.  The  c\uet 
then  asked  him  if  he  came  directly  from  CharleBton,  and  if  his  friend 
"Joktt  Sttaari  were  well."  Mr.  Bartram  Mid  iie  saw  bim  lately,  and  that 
he  was  well  TbiB  was,  probably,  the  same  persou  whom  MahMakuUa 
had  oKsisted  to  make  an  escape,  as  we  have  juat  related. 

In  carrying  out  the  history  of  the  two  chiefs,  ^aainOakuBa  and  Odu 
noriotn,  we  have  omitted  to  notice  CAiucco,  belter  known  by  tlie  name  of 
theX«n^-tnirnor,kiDgormicooftheSemuiole&    lie  vrent  out  with  CoL 


Monigomtry,  and  rendered  him  easeatial  service  in  his  vnaiicceaaflil  espe- 
ditimi,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  A  large  hand  of  Creeks  accompamed 
him,  and  them  is  but  little  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  tor  him  and  his  war- 
riots,  few  of  the  English  would  have  relumed  to  their  friends.  But,  as 
ustial,  the  En^ish  li»ider,  in  his  lime,  had  all  the  honor  of  sncceasfiilfy 
encountering  many  diffi (Mil ties,  and  reliimiDE  with  his  own  life  and  manv 
of  his  men's.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  CUticro,  UHt  the  army  escaped  ambtan 
after  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the  Cherokee  villages,  and  finally  his 
warriors  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  thp  most  dangerous  countries 
throueh  which  an  army  could  pass.  Lang-^earrior  was  what  the  New  Eng- 
land Indians  termed  n  great  [lowwow.     Thai  he  was  a  i ' 

enod  mind,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  his  ability  to  withi 
tion  of  intoxicating  nquors.     He  bad  been  known  to  ret 
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all  his  tribe,  and  many  whites  among  them,  had  dl  been  wallowing  m 
the  mire  of  drunkenness  together.  In  the  year  1773,  at  the  head  of  about 
40  warriors,  he  marched  against  the  Cbocistaws  of  West  Florida.  What 
was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.'  We  may  have 
again  occasion  to  notice  Vhiucco* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MoirGACHTAPC,  ifte  FecefHH'-JVarra^ve  o/*Ais  cM^oeniiire^  to  Hkt  Pacific 
Ocean — ^OiuNn-suN,  cAte/*  of  the  JVatdiez — Receives  great  imusHceJrom 
ihe  French — Concerts  tkew  tiestruciion^OO  Drench  are  cut  off-^War  wijQt 
ihem — The  JSTcAehez  destroyed  in  ihenrtum — Great-mortar — M'Gilli- 
YRAT — His  hirih  and  educcdum — Visits  JSteiw  York — TroMes  of  his  no- 
tian-^His  death — ^Tame-kimg — Mad-poo. 

MoncacMape  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  name  signified,  in  the  language  of  that 
nation,  kSler  of  pain  and  fatigue.  How  well  he  deserved  this  name  the 
sequel  will  unfold.  He  was  well  known  to  the  historian  Du  Pratz,  about 
1760,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  singular  good  intelligence,  that  that  traveller 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  his  work.  ^  This  man 
(says  Du  Prats^)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding  and  elevsr 
^oji  of  sentiment  $  and  I  may  jusdy  compare  him  to  those  mst  Greeks, 
who  travelled  chiefly  into  the  east,  to  eauimine  the  manners  and  custoow 
of  different  nations,  and  to  communicate  to  then*  fellow  citizens,  upon 
cfaeir  return,  the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired."  He  was  known 
to  the  French  by  the  name  of  the  Intermretery  as  he  could  communicate 
with  several  other  nations,  having  gained  a  knowledge  of  their  languages^ 
Mons.  Du  Pratz  used  great  endeavors  among  the  nations  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  learn  ^ir  origin,  or  from  whence  they  came ;  and  observes 
eoncerning  it,  *^  All  that  1  could  learn  from  them  was,  that  they  came 
fix>m  between  the  north  and  the  sun-setting ;  and  this  account  they  uni- 
fermly  adhere  to,  whenever  they  give  any  account  of  their  origin."  This 
was  unsatis&ctory  to  him,  and  in  his  exerdons  to  find  some  one  that  could 
inform  him  better,  he  met  with  Moneaehtape,  The  following  is  the  result 
of  his  communications,  in  his  own  words:-— 

^  I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  all  the  children  whom  I  bad  by  her,  when  I 
undertook  my  journey  towards  the  sun-rising.  I  set  out  fi!^m  my  village 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  all  my  relations,  and  went  first  to  the  Chic- 
asaws,  our  firiends  and  neighbors.  I  continued  among  them  several 
days,  to  inform  myself  whether  they  knew  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at 
least,  whence  they  themselves  came ;  they,  who  were  our  elders ;  since 
from  them  came  the  language  of  the  country.  As  they  could  not  inform 
me,  I  proceeded  on  my  journey.  I  reached  the  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  near 
to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations.  I 
left  them,  lH>wever,  towards  the  north ;  and,  during  the  winter,  which,  in 
that  country,  is  very  severe  and  very  long,  I  lived  in  a  village  of  the  Abe- 
Baquis,  where  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  somewhat,  older 
than  myself  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  the  following  spring,, to  the 
great  water.  Accordingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the 
weather  was  settled,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  after  several  days' jour* 
ney,  I  at  length  saw  the  great  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and 
admuration,  that  I  could  not  speak.    Night  drawing  on,  we  took  up  our 

*  Hist  Louifiana,  il.  ISl.  ^ ' 
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lodging  on  &  high  bank  aboye  the  water,  which  wae  Borelj  yexed  by  the 
wind,  aiBd  made  so  great  a  noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Next  day,  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  filled  me  with  great  apprehension ;  but 
my  companion  quieted  my  fears,  by  assuring  me  that  the  water  observed 
certain  bounds,  both  in  advancing  and  retiring.  Having  satisfied  our  cu- 
riosity in  viewing  the  great  water,  we  returned  to  the  villaffe  of  the  Abe- 
naquis,  where  I  continued  the  following  winter ;  and,  aner  the  snows 
were  melted,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  viewed  the  great  fall  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  at  Niagara,  which  was  distant  Gram  the  village  seve- 
ral days'  journey.  The  view  of  this  great  fiill,  at  first,  made  my  hair  stand 
on  end,  and  my  heart  almost  leap  out  of  its  place ;:  but  afterwards,  before 
I  left  it,  I  had  the  courace  to  walk  under  it«  Next  day,  we  took  the  short- 
en road  to  the  Ohio,  and  my  companion  and  I  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  we  formed  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  con- 
duct me  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  after  which,  with  much 
difficulty,  I  went  up  our  small  river,  and  at  length  arrived  safe  among  my 
relations,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see  me  in  good  health. — ^This  journey, 
instead  of  satisfying,  only  served  to  excite  my  curio^ty.  Our  old  men, 
for  several  years,  had  told  me  that  the  ancient  speech  informed  them  that 
the  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much  higher  and  much  ftirther 
than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and  as  I  had  longed  to  see,  with 
my  own  eyes,  the  land  firom  whence  our  first  ftithers  came,  I  took  my  pre- 
cautions for  my  journey  westwards.  Having  provided  a  small  quantity 
of  corn,  I  proceeded  up  along  the  eastern  biuik  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
till  I  came  to  the  Ohio.  I  went  up  along  the  bank  of  this  last  river, 
dbout  the  fourth  part  of  a  day's  journey,  t^t  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it 
without  being  carried  into  the  Mississippi.  There  I  formed  a  cajeux,  or 
raft  of  canes,  by  the  assistance  of  which  1  passed  over  the  river ;  and  next 
day  meeting  with  a  herd  of  bufialoes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  ftit  one, 
and  took  fi'om  it  the  fillets,  the  bunoh,  and  the  tongue.  Soon  afler,  I  ar- 
rived among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village  of  the  nation  of  the  Illinois,  where 
I  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded  northvrwds  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  whieh,  after  it  enters  the  great  river,  runs-  for  a  considerable 
time  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the  dear  stream  of  tfa« 
other.  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  up  the  Missouri,  along  itil 
northern  bank,  and,  afler  several  days' journey,  I  arrived  at  the  nation  of 
die  Missouris,  where  I  etaid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language  diat  is 
spoken  beyond  them.  In  going  along  the  Missouri,  I  paased  through 
meadows  a  whole  day's  journey  in  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 
bafialoes. 

"  When  the  cold  was  past,  and  the  snows  were  mehed,  I  continued  my 
journey  up  bIom  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  on 
&e  Canzas.  Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  course  near  30  days,  and  at  length  I  met  with  some 
of  the  nation  of  the  Otters,  who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and 
were  surprised  to  see  me  alone.  I  continu^  with  the  liunters  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of  them  and  his  wife,  who  was 
near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  their  village,  which  lay  far  off  betwixt  the 
north  and  west  We  continued  our  journey  along  the  Missouri  for  nine 
days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwaotls  for  five  days  more,  when 
we  came  to  the  fine  river,  whieh  runs  westward  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  Missouri.  We  proceeded  down  this  river  a  whole  day,  and 
then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  who  received  me  with  as  much 
kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A  fow  days  after,  I  joined 
a  party  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  carry  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
Bation  bdvond  them,  and  we  emrarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  down 
the  river  for  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  with  pr»« 
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Tinoiifi.  When  I  arrived  at  the  nadon  who  were  at  peace  wiUi  the 
Otters,  I  staid  with  them  till  the  cold  was  passed,  that  I  might  learn 
their  language,  which  was  common  to  most  of  the  nations  that  lived  be- 
yond them. 

''The  cold  was  hardly  ^one, when  I  again  embarked  on  the  fine  river, 
and  in  my  course  I  met  with  several  nations,  with  whom  I  generally  staid 
but  one  night,  till  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  is  but  one  day's  journey  from 
the  great  water  on  the  west.  This  nation  live  in  the  woods  about  the 
distance  of  a  league  from  the  river,  from  their  apprehension  of  bearded 
men,  who  come  upon  their  coasts  in  floating  villages,  and  carry  off  their 
children  to  make  slaves  of  them.  These  men  were  desciibed  to  l)e  white, 
with  long  black  beards  that  came  down  to  their  breast ;  they  were  thick 
and  short,  had  large  heads,  which  were  covered  with  cloth ;  they  were 
always  dressed,  even  in  the  greatest  heats ;  their  clothes  fell  down  to  the 
nuddle  of  their  legs,  which,  with  their  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yel- 
low stuflfl  Their  arms  made  a  great  fire  and  a  great  noise  ;■  and  when 
the^  saw  themselves  out-numbered  by  red  men,  they  retired  on  board 
theur  large  pettiaugre,  their  number  sometimes  amounting  to  thirty,  but 
never  more. 

^  Those  strangers  came  from  the  sun-setting,  in  search  of  a  yellow 
stinking  wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow  color ;  but  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, that  they  might  not  be  tempted  to  visit  them,  had  destroyed  all  those 
kind  of  trees.  Two  other  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  hav- 
ing no  other  wood,  could  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  were  still  visited  by 
the  strangers ;  and  being  greatly  incommoded  by  them,  had  invited  their 
^lies  to  assist  them  in  making  an  attack  upon  them,  the  next  time  they 
should  return.  The  following  summer  I  accordingly  joined  in  this  expe- 
dition, and,  after  travelling  five  long  days'  journey,  we  came  to  the  place 
where  the  bearded  men  usually  laired,  where  we  waited  seventeen  days 
for  their  arrival.  The  red  men,  by  my  advice,  ]^ced  themselves  in  am- 
buscade to  surprise  the  strangers,  and  accordingly,  when  they  landed  to 
cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  successful  as  to  kill  eleven  of  them,  the  rest 
immediately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaugres,and  flying  westward 
upon  the  great  water. 

*^  Upon  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much 
smaller  than  ourselves,  and  very  white ;  they  had  a  large  head,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  crown  the  hair  was  very  long ;  their  head  was  wrapt  in  a 
great  many  folds  of  stufl^,  and  their  clothes  seemed  to  be  made  neither  of 
wool  nor  silk ;  they  were  very  soft,  and  of  different  colors.  Two  only,  of 
the  eleven  who  were  slain,  had  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  ball.  I  tried 
their  pieces,  and  found  that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yours,  and  did 
not  kill  at  so  great  a  distance. 

''After  this  expedition,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  my  jour- 
ney, and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  joined  my- 
sdf  to  those  who  inhabited  more  westward  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I 
travelled  along  the  shore  of  the  great  water,  which  bends  directly  betwixt 
the  north  and  the  sun-setdng.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  fellow 
travellers,  where  I  found  the  days  very  long,  and  the  nights  very  short,  I 
was  advised  by  the  old  men  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  continuing  my 
journey.  They  told  me  that  the  land  extended  still  a  long  way  in  a^irec- 
tioll  between  the  north  and  sun-setdng,  after  which  it  ran  directly  west, 
and  at  lengtli  was  cut  bv  the  great  water  from  north  to  south.  One  of 
them  added,  that,  when  he  was  young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had 
aeen  that  distant  land  before  it  was  eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that 
when  the  great  water  was  low»  many  rocks  sdll  appeared  in  those  parts,- 
FindiDg  It,  therefore,  impracticable  to  proceed  much  faither,  on  account, 
of  the  severity  of  the  cUmate,  and  the  want  of  game,  I  returned  by  the 
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« 
satne  route  bv  which  I  had  set  out ;  and,  redncinff  my -whole  travela  west- 
ward to  days' journeys,  I  compute  that  they  would  have  employed  me  95 
moons;  but,  on  account  of  my  frequent  delays,  it  was  five  years  before  I 
returned  t6  ray  relations  amons  the  Yazoos.*' 

Thus  ends  the  narratiye  of  the  famous  traveller  Moncacktape.  He  soon 
after  left  Mens.  Du  Pratz,  and  retui-ned  to  his  own  counti^.  It  would 
baye  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of  the  history  of  this 
very  intelligent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  our  knowledge  a 
chief  called  Grand-sttn,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Although  Sun  was  a  com- 
mdn  name  for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  particularly  distin- 
guished in  the  ftnst  war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  the  compass  of 
our  information  concerning  him,  and  which  we  purpose  here  to  sketch. 

He  was  brother  to  the  great  warrior,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name 
of  Stung'serpentf  and  like  him  was  a  friend  to  the  whites,  until  tke 
haughty,  overbearing  disposition  of  one  man  brought  destruction  and  niio 
on  their  whole  colony.  This  affair  took  place  m  the  year  1729.  The 
residence  of  the  Grand-sun  was  near  the  French  post  of  Natchez,  where 
he  had  a  beautiful  village  called  the  WkUe  ,^ppU,  M.  de  Chopart  had 
been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  post,  whence  he  was  for  a  time 
rtoioved  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominable  injustice  to  the 
Indians  became  more  conspicuous  afterwards  than  before.  To  gratify 
his  pride  and  avarice,  he  had  projected  the  building  of  an  elegant  village, 
and  none  appeared  to  suit  his  purpose  so  well  as  the  White  Apple  of  the 
Grand-sun,  He  sent  for  the  chief  to  his  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him 
that  his  village  must  be  immediately  given  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved 
to  erect  one  a  league  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must 
remove  elsewhere.  The  great  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modeBAy 
replied,  <<that  his  ancestors  had  lived  in  that  village  for  as  many  years  as 
there  were  hairs  in  his  double  cue,  and,  therefore,  it  was  good  that  thev 
should  continue  there  still."  When  this  was  interpreted  to  me  coramancf- 
ant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  rage,  and  threatened  the  chief,  that,  unless 
he  moved  from  his  village  speedily,  he  would  have  cause  of  repentance. 
Grand-sun  left  the  fort)  and  said  he  would  assemble  bis  counsellors,  and 
hold  a  talk  upon  it. 

In  this  council,  which  actually  assembled,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before 
the  commandant  their  hard  situation,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  abandon 
their  com,  which  then  was  just  beginning  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and 
many  other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.    Buf> 
on  urging  these  strong  reasons,  they  met  'only  with  abuse,  and  a  more 
peremptory  order  to  remove  immediately.    This  the  Grand-Sfm  reported 
to  the  council,  and  they  saw  all  was  lost,unle8s,  by  some  stratagem,  they 
should  rid  themselves  of  the  tyrant  Chopart^  which  was  their  final  decis- 
ion.    The  secret  was  confided  to  none  but  the  old  men.     To  gain  time, 
an  offer  was  to  be  made  to  the  avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case 
He  would  permit  them  to  remain  on  their  land  until  their  harvest    The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Indians  set  about  maturing  their  plan  with  the 
greatest  avidity.    Bundles  of  sticks  were  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighbor* 
ing  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to  them  by  the  faithful  messengers. 
£ach  bundle  contained  as  many  sticks  as  days  which  yrere  to  pass  before 
the  massacre  of  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez.    And  that  no  mistake 
should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  day,  every  morning  a  stick  vras  drawn 
from  the  bundle  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  last  stick  was 
that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness,  and  their 
deafness  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  before  tbera 
upon  the  pages  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  instances  where 
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they  have  profited  by  it.     I  need  oite  no  exampleB ;  our  |m'ge8  are  foil  6f 

them. 

The  breast  of  worn^n,  whether  cmlizcd  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  die 
thoughts  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  liiem  for  so  gi^t  a  length 
of  time  as  rnen.  And,  as  in  the  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  exam^es ; 
on  our  pages  will  be  found  many. 

A  female  sun  having,  by  aecideut,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her 
people,  {tartly  otit  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  her,  and  partly 
from  her  attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  make  it  knoi^  to  them. 
But  so  fatally  secure  was  the  commandant,  that  he  would  not  hearkeik  to 
her  messengers,  and  threatei^ed  others  of  liis  own  people  With  chastise 
ment,  if  they  continued  mc\x  intimations.  But  the  great  council  df  so 
many  suns,  and  other  motions  of  their  wise  men,  justly  alarmed  many, 
and  their  complaints  to  the  commandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  bis 
own  people  were  put  in  irons,  to  dispel  their  fetors.  And  that  be  might 
the  ipore  vaunt  himself  upon  their  fears,  he  sent  his  idterpreter  to  demand 
of  the  Grand-sutiy  vvhether  he  was  about  to  fall  u{x>n  the  French  with  his 
warriors;  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  was  only  to  be  expected  from  th^ 
chief)  and  the  interpreter  reported  to  the  commandant  as  he  d^sir^d, 
which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  former  contempt  of  his  peo- 
ple's fears. 

The  30th  of  November,  1729,  at  length  came,  and  with  it  the  mas^cre 
of  near  700  people,  being  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escaped. 
It  being  upon  the  eve  of  Su  Andreiw's  day,  facilitated  the  execution  of  the 
horrid  design.  In  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopart  held,  that  tfaei  sum 
would  allow  no  warrior  to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a 
mean  person.  iTe  was  armed  only  with  a  wooden  tomaha^^k,  and  wit£i 
such  a  contemptible  weapon,  wielded  by  as  contomptible  a  persoiij.  ynH 
M.  Chopcai  pursued  from  bis  house  into  his  gardeHi,  and  t&ere  met  Mb 
death. 

The  design  of  the  Grand-sun  and  his  allies'  t^ub,  to  hav^^  follow^  up 
their  success  until  all  the  French  were  driven  oiYt  of  LouisiaBa.  Biit 
some  tribes  would  not  aid  in  it,  and  the  governor  of  Ldulsiaiia,  profnpdy 
seconded  by  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  shortly  9^et  nearly  annihihited 
the  whole  tribe  of  the  Natchez.  The  Choctaws  offered  themselvt^ff,  t6 
the  number  of  15  or  1600  men,  and,  in  the  foHowing  February,  advanced 
into  the  country  of  the  Natchez,  and  were  shortly  after  jpined  1^  the 
French,  and  encamped  near  the  old  fort,  then  in  poFssessioi^  of  the  Oihntc^ 
sun.  Here  flags  passed  between  them,  and.  terms*  of  peace  Itei^  ogreHA 
upon,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the  Indians ;  but;  in  the  folibv^ng 
night^  they  decamped,  taking  all  their  prisoners  aAd  baggage,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  cannons  of  the  fort  and  balls  behind  them.  Some  time 
now  passed  before  the  French  conld  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the  N^tchek. 
At  length,  they  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  settled 
upon  the  west  side^  near  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River.  Bsre 
they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  rtoish  theiMselveiJi 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sent  over  a  sufficient  torce,  addedtb' 
those  still  in  the  country,  to  humble  the  Natchez.  They  were  accordiUjijly 
invested  in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden. a^ 
proach  of  the  French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  prudence;  Thi^ 
made  a  desperate  sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  enehiy,  but  -yrelte  repuiMft 
with  groat  loss.  They  then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negb'dation; «» 
they  had  the  year  before,  but  could  not  escape  from  the  vigilance  of  thB 
French  officer;  yet  the  attempt  was  made,  abd  many  were  killed,  very 
few  escaped,  litid  the  greater  number  driven  Within  their  fort.  Mortm 
were  usea  by  their  enemies  in  this  sieges  and  die  tdird  bomb^  felling  In 
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the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  havoo,  but  still  greater  consternation 
Drowned  b^  the  cries  of  the  women  and  children,  Grand-^un  caused  the 
sign  of  capitulation  to  be  ffiven.  Himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  company, 
were  carried  prisoners  to  New  Orleans,  and  thrown  Into  prison.  An  in« 
creasing  infection  caused  the  women  and  children  to  be  taken  out  and 
employed  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations ;  among  whom  was  the  wo- 
man who  had  used  every  endeavor  to  notify  the  commandant,  C^parf,of 
the  intended  massacre,  and  from  whom  the  particulars  of  the  affiiir  were 
learned.  Her  name  was  Stung-arm,  These  slaves  were  rfiortly  after 
embarked  for  St.  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Natchez.* 
The  men;  it  is  probable,  were  all  put  to  death. 

Great-nuniar^  or  Ydh-yah-tustanagef  was  a  very  celebrated  Muskogee 
chie^  who,  before  the  revolutionai'y  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  and 
received  his  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was.  not  far 
distant  from  his  place  of  abode,  called  Okchai,  There  was  a  time  when 
he  inclined  to  the  English,  and  but  for  the  very  haughty  and  imprudent 
conduct  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  amon?  them,  might  have 
been  reclaimed,  and  the  dismal  period  of  massacres  v^ich  ensued  avert- 
ed. At  a  great  council,  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  for  the  object 
of  regaining  their  favor,  the  pipe  of  peace,  when  passing  around,  was  i*e- 
fused  to  Grtat'mortoTy  because  he  had  favored  the  French.  This,  with 
much  other  ungenerous  treatment,  caused  him  ever  after  to  hate  the  Eng- 
lish name.  As  the  superintendent  was  making  a  speech,  which  doubtless 
contained  severe  and  hard  sayings  against  his  red  hearers,  another  chief, 
called  the  Tohacto-tater^  sprung  upon  his  feet,  and  darting  his  tomahawk 
at  him,  it  fortunately  missed  him,  but  stuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head. 
Yet  he  would  have  been  immediately  killed,  but  for  tne  interposition  of  a 
friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  blow  been  effectual,  every  Englishman 
present  would  have  been  immediately  put  to  death.  Soon  after,  Grtat" 
mortar  caused  his  people  to  fall  upon  the  Eiislish  traders,  and  they  mur- 
dered ten.  Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Longcane,  a  settlement  near 
Ninety-8ix,f  next  were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commission  from 
the  French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  the  Cherokees  and  others  in  his  cause, 
removed  vrith  his  family  for  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  upon  a  river, 
by  which  he  could  receive  supplies  from  the  fort  at  Alabama.  Neither 
the  French  nor  Great^nwriar  were  deceived  in  the  advantage  of  their 
newly-chosen  position;  for  young  warriors  joined  him  there  in  creat 
numbers,  and  it  was  fast  becoming  a  general  rendezvous  for  all  the  Mis- 
sissippi Indians.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  English,  the  Chickasaws 
in  their  interest  plucked  up  this  Bohon  upas  before  its  branches  were  yet 
extended.  They  fell  upon  them  by  surprise,  killed  the  brother  of  Great- 
morlary  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  He  fled,  not  to  his  native 
place,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  test  annoy  the  English  settle- 
ments, and  commenced  anew  the  work  of  death.  Augusta,  m  Georgia, 
and  many  scattering  settlements  were  destroyed.^  Those  ravages  were 
continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
Gen.  Granij  in  1761,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  our  progress.§ 
The  fete  of  Great-mortar^  like  many  others,  is  hidden  from  us. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chiel^  King,  or  emperor,  as  he  was  at  different 
times  entitled,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  work  upon  the  Indians^ 
would  incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  as  an 
omisston  of  Bugkongehdas,  fFhtte-eyeSf  Pipe,  or  Oehmostota;  yea,  even 
more.     We  mean 

*  Mons.  Du  PratZf  Hist,  de  Louisiana,  tome  i.  chap.  xii. 

t  So  called  because  it  was  %  miles  from  the  Cherokee,    AtUar, 

t  Adair's  Hist.  N.  American  lodiaos,  254,  &c. 

^  Wynn«*«  Brit,  Empire,  ii.  283. 
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Mexandfr  ^GWwrca^  who  was,  perUa[>s,  one  pf  the  most  con- 
spicuous, if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefk  that  has  ever  borne  that  title 
among  the  Creeks ;  at  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans. He  flourished  during  half  of  ^ic  last  century,  and  such  was 
the  exalted  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  styled 
him  "  king  of  kings."  His  mother  was  his  predecessor,  and  the  govern- 
ess of  the  nation,  and  he  had  several  sisters,  who  married  leading  men. 
On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  came  in  chief  sachem  by  the  usages  pf 
his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disinterested  patriotism,  that  he  left  it  to 
the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succeed  to  the  sachemship.  The 
people  elected  him  *'  emperor."  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Creeks  dur- 
mg  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  the  British  interest.  After  the. 
peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  was  hindered  by 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  among  them,  and 
direct  their  affairs. 

M*GiUivray  was  a  son  of  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  married  a 
Creek  woman,  and  hence  was  a  half  Indian.  He  was  born  about  1739, 
and,  at  the  age  of  ten,  was  sent  bv  his  father  to  school  in  Charleston, 
where  he  was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Jrarquhar  J^GHLvcray^  who  was  a  rela- 
tion of  his  father.  His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  Sheed,  He  learned  the  Latin  km- 
guage  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  WUliam  Henderson,  afterwards  somewhat 
eminent  among  the  critics  in  London..  When  young  M^GiUwravvras  17, 
he  was  put  into  a  counting-house  in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  aSairs  had 
not  so  many  charms  as  books,  and  he  spent  all  the  time  he  could  get,  in 
reading  histories  and  other  works  of  usefulness.  After  a  short  time,  his 
father  took  him  home,  where  his  superior  talents  soon  began  to  develop 
themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed,  as  we  have  «hown.  He  was 
often  styled  general,  which  commission,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under 
Charles  III.,  king  of  Spain.  This  was,  probably,  before  he  was  elected 
emperor. 

**  The  times  that  tried  men's  souls"  were  his  times,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Spanish,  French  and  English  gave  him  and  his  people 
troubles  which  ended  only  with  theur  lives. 

On  the  23  July,  1790,  Col.  JIf  GtUv^av,  and  29  of  his  chiefs  and  warriors, 
visited  New  York,  accompanied  by  Col.  Maninus  WiUet.  They  were  con- 
ducted to  the  residence  of  the  secretary  of  war,  Gren.  JTnox,  who  con- 
ducted them  to  the  house  of  the  presidem  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced 
them  to  him.  President  WasJdngtan  received  thqm  **  in  a  very  handsome, 
manner,  congratulated  tiiem  on  their  safe  arrival,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  interview  would  prove  beneficial  both  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the 
Creek  nation."  They  next  visited  the  governor  of  the  state,  from  whom 
they  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  City 
Tavern,  where  tbev  dined  in  company  with  Gen.  Knox,  and  other  officers 
of  government  A  correspondence  between  Gov.  Telfair,  of  Greoig^ 
and  ^'./^kranier  M^GUvary,  Esq."  probably  opened  the  way  for  a  negotia- 
tion, which  terininated  in  a  settlement  of  difficulties.  From  the  following 
extract  from  J^QQlwra^s  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
sfote  of  the  affairs  pf  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  New  York.  "  In 
answei;  tQ  yours,  I  have  to  observe,  that,  as  a  peace  was  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  the  Rock-landing  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken 
by  our  warriors  from  off  the  disputed  lands  cannot  be  aomitted.  We, 
abo,  have  had  our  losses,  by  captures  made  by  your  people.  We  are 
willing  to  conclude  a  peace  with  you,  but  you  must  not  expect  extraordi- 
nary concessions  ih>m  us.  In  oraer  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  hu- 
man Mood,  and  to  finally  determine  the  war,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  in 
iome  measure,  if , you  are  disposed  to  treat  on  the  ground  of  mutual  con- 
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CMrion.  it  wiU  saye  trouble  and  dxpense,  if  the  negodatiomi  arp  managed 
in  tbe  oatioB.  Any  persnn  Crom  you  can  be  BSsuSed  of  pei^wmal  safety 
and 'friendly  treatmeDt  in  diis  country."  It  was  dated  at  vtlle  TeUassee, 
30  Marcb,  1790^  and  directed  to  ««His  Excellency  Edkoari  jyyair,  Esq* 
andagaed  ^'wllttr.  JIf  CWtvrdW." 

This  chief  seems  afterwanls  to  have  met  witb  the  censure  of  hia  peo- 
jf/Oj  at  least  some  of  them,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  ofjifhiosh  recent- 
ly ;  and  was  doubUess  ovtereome  t>v  the  insinuations  of  desi^inff  whiteay 
to  treat  for  the  disposal  of  his  land^  agapist  the  ffeneral  voice  of  bis  na- 
tion. One  BouMf  a  white  man,  led  the  coundis  in  oppositioti  to  his 
proceedings,  and,  Ibr  a  time,  M*€HUwray  absented  himself  from  his  own 
tribe,  in  1793;  MPGiOivrt^s  party  todc  Bowles  prisoner,  and  sei^t  him 
out  oi  the  country,  and  solicited  the  general  to  return  to  his  own  nation.* 
Tp  this  be  consented,  and  diey  became  more  attached  tp  bim  than  ever. 
He  now  endeavored  to  better  then*  condition  by  the  int|foduction  of 
teachers  am6ng  them.  In  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher,  in  the  «ni|U|)er 
of  1792,  he  srjrles  himself  emperor  of  the  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  was 
soon  disturbed,  and  the  famous  Mn  ffaits,  the  same  summer,  with  500 
Mwrriors,  Creeks,  and  %e  towns  of  the  Cliickamawaga&  committed  many 
depredations.  The  Spaqfards  were  supposed  to  be  tne  movers  of  the 
hoiaile  part^r.  M^G^koray  died  in  April)  179SI,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette : — ^  This  idolized  phief  of  the  Creeks  styled  himself 

Sig  OT  kings.  But,  alas,  he  could  neither  restrain  the  meanest  fellow  of 
nation  &om  the  commission  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  after  he  had 
coDimitted  it !  He  mijfbt  persuade  or  advise,  all  the  good  an  Indian  lonfjf 
or  chief  ccn  do.''  This  is,  generallv  speaking,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate; 
of  the  extent  of  the  power  oif  chiera ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  tha| 
the  ehiei^  of  d^rent  tnbes  exercise  very  difierpi^  swajr  over  their  peor 
ple,  according  as  sucb  ehief  is  endowed  Drith  the  spint  of  gqvernmehv 
t^  nature  or  circumstance.  There  is  great  absurdity  in  applying  the 
name  or  title  of  king  to  Indian  ohi^  as  t^at  title  is  commonly  u|i()er- 
stood.  The  fihA  Bufopeans  copferr^  the  title  uppn  those  wbo  appe^fed. 
moat  promment,  in  their  fisst  diacovenes,  (br  wf^lt  qf  anod^er  more  ap- 
propriate ;  or,  perhaps,  t|iey  had  another  reason,  namfijy^  that  of  mai^ifr- 
ing  their  own  exploits  pi^'&eir  re^uiniii  to  their  own  counties,  by  reporting 
their  interviews  with,  or  conquests  over,  ^  V9V^y  ^^P  ^  '^  unk|iowii^ 
country.'' 

'  Contemporary  with  Gen.  J^GKBioriaN^  wa^  a  ctdef  caHed  the  7bme-JI6^ 
wliose  residence  was  amonff  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  1791 ;  foid  he  is  notice 
in  Qur  public  documents  or  that  year^  a^  a  conspicuous  chief  in  matteni 
connected  wi&  establishing  the  sou^ern  boundary.    At  this  time,  onei. 


opposition  to  the  Americans.  He  had  made  large 
promises  to  the  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  tbenpi  not  to  {lear  to  the  Ameri- 
can commissioneni.  They  so.  (hr  listened  tq  him^  aa  to  consent  to  receive 
his  talk,  and  accordindy  tne  chiefe  of  the  U]^^  and  Ipwei;  towns  met  al 
a  place  calledt  the  jYa^^ffcry-Ao^um,  wbere  they  expected  ^iim  in  p«9rsp% 
OP  some  letters  containing  definite  sta^roentsL  When  jjbfi  chiefs  had  m- 
semft^ed^  ^Ikme-king  nna  JlftuM^^  of  the  iipp^r  town^  asjLed  the  cble|b 
of  the  lower,  ^  whmher  th^  had  t^k^n  Btnplis*^  talks,  an4  where  the  letf 
teiB  were  whieh  this  great  inm^  had  sent  them^  and  w^ere  dijis  ^hhe  jnftfi^ 
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\iras  to  read  them."  An  Indian  in  Bowleses  employ  said,  "  he  was  to 
give  them  the  talk."  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  "  thev  coulcl  hear  his 
mouth  every  day ;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and  hear 
them  read."  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  lefl  the  countU, 
which  was  about  the  termination  of  Bowles's  successes.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  obliged  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  already  declared  in  the  life  of 
M*GiUtvray,  He  returned  again,  however,  after  visiting  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, and  spending  some  time  in  prison. 

Mr.  ISlicfM  observes,*  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry 
tribes,  held  15  August,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning 
his  passase  throu^  their  country,  that  '^  the  business  appeared  to  termi- 
nate as  mvorably  as  could  be  expected,  and  the  Indians  declared  them- 
selves perfectly  ^tis^ed ;  but  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their 
sincerity,  from  the  depredations  they  were  constantly  making  upon  our 
horses,  which  began  upon  the  Coeneuck,  and  had  continued  ever  since ; 
and  added  to  th^r  inM)tence,  from  their  steialing  every  article  in  our  camp 
they  Could  lay  their  hands  on."  Mr.  EUicott  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks, 
generally,  from  participating  in  these  robberies,  all  but  Tame-king  and  his 
people. 

Though  we  have  named  Tame-king  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  quite  as 
conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  last 
war,  and  was  mentioned  by  Gen.  Jadison  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief 
in  his  expeditions.  His  real  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  the  general 
mentions  him  only  as  Mad*do^s  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  boundary  already  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with 
frequent  difficulties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
Were  influenced  b^  the  Spanish  governor,  Folchj  of  Louisiana.  Mad-dog 
appeared  their  fnend,  and  undeceived  them  respecting  the  governor^ 
pretensions.  A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  between  the 
Indians,  Governor  Folch  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of 
-meeting  was  to  be  upon  Coenecuh  River,  near  the  southern  estuary  of  the 
bay  of  Pensacola.  When  thp  Americans  arrived  there,  Mad-dog  met 
them,  and  informed  CoL  Hawkins^  the  Indian  agent,  that  two  Indians  had 
just  gone  to  the  Tallessees  with  bad  talks  from  the  governor.  The  colonel 
told  him  it  could  not  be  possible.  Shortly  after,  Mad-dog  asked  Colonel 
Hawkins  and  Mr.  EUitotty  the  commissioner,  if  they  supposed  that  €rov. 
lUeh  would  attend  at  the  treaty ;  they  said,  "Most  assuredly."  "  Ab," 
returned  Mad-dog,  **  he  \M  not  attend,  he  knotos  what  1  shall  say  to  Mm 
about  his  crooked  talks.  His  tovigue  is  forkedy  and,  (fs  you  are  here,  he  untt 
he  ashamed  to  show  it.  If  he  stands  to  what  he  has  told  us,  you  unU  he  of- 
fended, and  if  he  tells  us  that  the  lin^e  ought  to  he  m>drked,  he  wUl  contradict 
himself:  hut  he  unU  do  neither ;  he  wUl  not  come,^  It  turned  out  as  MaA- 
dog  declared.  When  it  was  found  that  the  governor  would  not  attend, 
the  chief  went  to  Col.  Haiokins  and  Mr,  EUicdit,  and,  by  way  of  pleas- 
antr}%  said,  **  M^ell,  the  governor  has  not  com$,  I  told  yon  so,  A  man  with 
two  tongues  can  only  speak  to  one  at  a  time^*  This  observation  has  refer- 
ence to  the  governor's  duplicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  his  deter- 
mination not  to  suffer  a  survey  of  the  boundary,  while,  at  the  .  same 
time,  he  pretended  to  the  Americans  that  he  would  facilitate  it.t 

Mad-dog  was  an  upper-town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatchees  tribe. 
■ 

♦  lu  his  Journal,  214.  f  Ibid.  203,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  V 

WiAtuERY03.j}^IE8€haracUr  and  country— The  comer-iione  f^lhc  Gtek 
eofiftderacy — 'Fcmors'ike  desipis  qf  Ttcdmseh — Capiurti  Fort  JUmmm— 
Ihtadful  massacre — Suhjedum  qf  the  Creeks — neaiherford  surrenders 
kimsdf'—His  speeches — M'Intosh---«^u£9  the  Americans — Jba^  o/*  t^ 
tbssee — Gredt  slaughter  of  the^  Indians — Baitie  qf  the  Horse-ehoe-hend^ 
Late  troubles  in  Ihe  Creek  nation — JVthdosh  makes  illegal  sale  qflands^ 
Executed  for  bf^aking  the  laws  qf  his  coun&;y— Mewawwat— TiTmp*- 
nuc^QE — ^Hawkins — Chilly  MImtosh,  son  oj  fftUiasn^'JllliBurruige  qjT 
Ms  sister — ^Lovett. 

Weatherford,  one  of  the  nioBt  coDspicuoius  y^  c^iefe  of  the  Creek 
lidfUoDj.  demands  ah  early  Attention,  in  tne  bioerapbicsl  history  of  the  late 
War.  Mr.  Claibwrne^  in  his  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,  informs 
us  that,  "among  the  first  who  entered  into  ttie  views  of  the  British  com- 

Sisstoners  was  the  since  celebrated  Weatherfordi^  that  he  was  bofn  ih 
e  Creek  nation,  and  whose  "father  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid, 
tireachierbus  and  revengeful ;  his  mother  a  fiill-hlooded  savage,  of  the  tribe 
6f  the  deminoles.  He  partook  (says  the  same  author)  of  ail  the  had 
Gualitt^  of  both  his  parents,*  and  engrafted,  on  the  stock  he  inherited 
nx>m  others,  many  that  were  peculier^  his  own.  IVith  avarice,  treach- 
'^,  and  a  Uiirst  for  bTodcl,  he  combines  lust,  gluttony,  and  a  devotion  to 
€tery  species  of  critniiial  carousal.  iTortune,  in  lier  freaks,  sometlnMS 
l^ves  fo  the'most  profligate  an  elevation  of  min(Lwtiich  she  denies  to  men 
Whose  pfopensities  ar^  ihe  most  vicious.  On  neai^i/er/ord  she  bestowed 
ft^niUs,  eloqiieiice  and  courage.  l*he  ifirst  of  these  f|ualitie8  enabled  him 
to  conceive  great  designs,  the  last  to  execute  them;  while  eloquence,  bbld^ 
iihpresenve  and  i^giiratiye,  furnished  him  widi  a  passport  to  the  favor  of 
bis  countrymen  and  followers.  Silent  and  reserved,  unless  when  excited 
try  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of  rendering  him- 
iielf  cheap  by  the  frequency  of  his  addresses,  he  delivered  his  opinions 
but  seldom  in  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  vnth  de- 
light and  approbation.  His  judgment  and  eloquence  had  secured  the 
^^pect  of  the  old ;  his  vices  made  him  the  idol  of  the  young' and  the  un- 

Erihcipled.''  "  In  his  person,  tall,  straight,  and  well  proportioned ;  his  eye 
lack,  lively  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage  and  enterprise ; 
his  nose  prominent,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  whOe  all  the  fee- 
'lures  of  his  face,  harmoniously  arranged,  speak  an  active  and  disciplinecl 
niihd.  Passionately  devoted  to  wealth,  he  had  appropriated  to  himelf  a 
Utie  tract  of  land,  improved  and  settled  it ;  and  from  the  profits  of  his  ia- 
th^Ps  pack,  had  decorated  and  embellished  it.  To  it  he  retired  occasion- 
ally, and,  relaxing  from  the  cares  of  state,  he  indulged  In  pleasures  which 
Are  but  rarely  found  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  devotees  of  ambition  and 
fame.  Such  were  the  opposite  and  sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  char- 
Abter  in  the  celebrated  7feix(^br/or(i,  the  key  and  comer-stone  of  the  Creek 
confederacy  !*' 

It  Is  said  Ihftt  this  chief  had  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  !lfVciiiiijd^ 
and  that,  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  designs  without  delay,  be  would  have 
been  amply  able  to  have  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But 
this  fortunate  moment  Was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin. 
Not  long  before  the  wretched  butchery  at  Fort  Mimms,  Gen.  Claihome 


*The  reader  should  be  early  apprized  that  this  was  writltn  at  a  time  when  smne  preja- 
diee  might  have  infected  the  mina  of  the  writf  r. 


Vi»ted  til  At  pDdt,  Ahd  iety  particularly  whrited  its  poM^Sors  affainst  a 
^urprise.  After  ^yltig  otAers  f6r  the  coudtruction  of  two  additioimi  block- 
nouses,  he  coacladed  the  order  with  these  wordi^ : — "  To  respect  an  ene- 
toy,  and  prepare  in  the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  ceitain  means 
to  todure  8UC<iess.*^  It  wod  expected  mat  fFecdherford  would  soon  attack 
^me  of*  the  forts,  and  G^n.  Claiborne  marbhed  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was 
%he  farthest  advanced  into  the  erieimr*s  country.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to 
Maj.  Jbeddleg,  the  commander  x)f  Mhnms,  informing  him  of  the  danger  of 
mn  attack,  and,8transe  as  it  may  appear,  the  next  day  after  the  letter  was 
te^eived,  (30  Aug.  1813,)  f^eamerford,  at  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors, 
entered  t)ie  fott  at  noon-day,  when  a  shocking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate 
had'  been  left  open  and  unguarded ;  but  befbre  many  of  the  warriors  had 
entered,  they  were  met  by  Maj.  Beasleu^  at  the  head  of  his>men,  and  for 
^me  tittle  the  contest  was  bloody  ana  doubtful ;  each  striving  for  the 
md^tery  of  the  entraniie.  Here,  man  to  man,  the  fight  continued  for  a 
Quarter  of  an  hotlr,  with  tomahawks,  knives,  swords  and  bayonets :  a 
ld<^etie  tliere  presented  itself  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  In- 
dian \VaWare !  The  garrison  consisted  of  5275 :  of  these  only  160  Were  sol- 
diers ;  fhd  rest  were  old  m^n,  women  and  children,  who  had  here  taken 
refuge.  It  is  Worthy  of  very  emphatical  remark,  that  every  officer  expired 
Itghtiag  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having  been  badly  wounded,  was  car- 
i-ied  by  two  i<rotnen  to  a  block-house,  but  when  he  was  a  little  recovered, 
he  insisted  on  being  <ianied  back  to  the  fatal  scene,  which  was  done  by 
the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead  companion, 
^Where  he  vvas  soon  despatched. 

The  deff^nderd  6t  the  gtorison  being  now  nearly  all  slain,  the  womeli 
fbSoA  children  shut  themselves  up  in  the  block-houses,  and  seizing  upon 
%^hat  weapons  they  could  find,  began,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  siraa- 
tton,  to  defend  themselves.    But  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting 

fhese  houses  on  fire,  and  all  such  as  refused  to  meet  death  without,  per- 
sbed  in  the  flames  within ! !  Seventeen  only  escaped  of  all  the  gatrison,  and 
IChany  of  those  were  desperatelv  wounded.  It  was  judged  that,  during  the 
Contest  at  the  gate,  near  400  of  Wea^ieiford's  warriors  were  wounded  and 
slain. 

When 'the  neiiVs  of  this  affair  was  circulated  through  the  country,  many 
cried  aloUd  for  vengeance,  and  two  powerful  armies  were  soon  upon  their 
In&r^h  into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  In- 
dian power  sqon  followed.  The  Indians  seeins  all  resistance  was  at  an 
end,  great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  their  submisEUon. 
tFeOmerfordf  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  desperate,  still 
stood  out;  perhaps  from  fear.  Gen.  Jackson  determined  to  test  the  fidel- 
ity of  those  chiefs  who  had  submitted,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to 
deliver,  without  delay.  Weather fordy  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might 
be  dealt  with  as  he  deserved.  When  they  had  made  known  to  the  sachem 
what  was  required'of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  deg- 
radation ;  and  to  hold  them  harmless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up 
without  compulsion.  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  the  American  camp, 
mdcnown,  uutU  he  appeared  before  the  commanding  general,  to  whose 
presence,  under  some  pretence,  he  gained  admission.  Gen.  Jackson  was 
greatly  surprised,  when  the  chief  said,  **£  wn  Weatherford,  the  chief  who 
commanded  at  the  captvrt  of  Fort  Mimms,  I  desire  peace  for  mypeoplCi  and 
have  com*i  to  ask  U.^  Jackson  had,  doubtless,  determined  upon  nis  execu- 
tion when  he  should  be  brought  (sound,  as  he  had  directed, but  his  sudden 
«nd  unexpected  appearance,  in  this  manner, saved  him.  The  general  said 
he  was  astonished  thai  he  should  venture  to  appear  in  his  presence,  as  he 
was  not  igooraiit  of  his  having  been  at  Fort  Mimms,  nor  of  his  inhuman 
conduct  there,  f  »r  which  he  so  well  deserved  to  die.    *  I  ordered,"  con- 
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tinued  the  general, "  that  you  should  be  brou^t  to  ma  bound ;  and,  bad  you 
been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known  bow  to  have  treat- 
ed you.**  In  answer  to  this,  tfeaiherford  made  the  following  fkmous 
speech  :— 

**/ain  injfourpmter — do  trith  mt  at  you  phase — lam  a  ioldUr.  t  hatft 
done  ike  tahtUs  m  (he  harm  I  could,  I  have  fovM  thtm^  and  fought  thm 
hravdy.  Jf  I  had  an  army,  I  tooM  yet  fighl — I  would  conUnd  to  Ote  lagt : 
hut  thaoe  none,  J^peopU  are  all  gone,  lean  only  weep  o9tr  Ou  mu/wf- 
tunes  of  my  nationJ" 

Gen.  Jackemt  was  pleased  with  bis  boldness,  and  told  him  that,  thougft 
he  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advanta^ ;  that  he  might  Yet 
join  the  war  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  be  choKf  out 
to  depend  upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward ;  and  that  unconditional 
submission  was  bis  and  his  people's  only  safetv.  fFeatherford  rejoined,  in 
a  tone  as  dignified  ad  it  was  indignant, — ^  lou  can  safely  address  me  in 
such  terms  note.  There  was  a  tiiM  when  J  could  have  answered  you — there 
was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice — /  have  none  now.  I  ha»e  n^  even  a  hope, 
I  could  onct  ammale  my  warriors  to  hattie — hut  I  cannot  animaie  the  dead. 
My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice,  7*heir  hones  are  at  TaHadega^ 
JaUushatches,  £muckfaw  and  lyiopeka.  I  have  not  surrendered  myself 
toiihout  thought  WhUe  (here  was  a  single  chance  of  success,  I  never  left  my 
post,  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my  pMpk  are  gone,  and  I  now^  ask  tt  for 
mjf  nationj  not  for  myself,  I  look  back  with  deep  sorrow,  and  wish  to  eieft 
SttU  greater  calamiiies.  Jf  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Georgia  armu^ 
I  would  have  raised  my  com  on  &ne  hank  of  the  river,  andfouM  them  on  the 
other,  Btit  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You  are  cHrrave  man,  I 
rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  UhU  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered  people, 
hut  such  as  t^  should  accede  to»  Whatever  they  may  he,  it  would  now  Ik 
madness  and  foUy  to  oppose  them.  If  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me 
amongst  the  sternest  er^/oreers  of  oheaience,  T*hose  who  would  stiU  hold  out, 
can  be  irUluenctd  only  hy  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge.  To  this  they  must  not, 
and  shall  not  sacr\^e  the  last  remnant  of  their  country.  You  have  told  our 
tiation  where  we  might  ro  and  he  sofe.  This  is  good  talk,  and  they  ought  to 
listen  to  it.  They  shall  listen  to  ii.  And  here  we  must  close  our  present 
account  of  Wedkerford,  and  enter  upon  that  of  a  character  opposed  to 
him  in  the  field,  and,  if  we  can  believe  the  writers  of  their  times,  opposite 
in  almost  all  the  affairs  of  life.  This  was  the  celebrated  and  truly  unfor- 
tunate 

Gen.  William  Mhilosh,  a  Creek  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  Cowetaw.  He 
was,  like  APGiUivray,  a  half-breed,  whom  he  considerably  resembled  in 
several  particulars,  as  by  his  history  will  appear.  He  was  a  prominent 
leader  of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  tne  Americans  in  the  war  of 
1@1^  13  and  14,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  General  t%oyd^  in  bis  ac- 
count of  the  hatUe,  as  he  called  it,  of  Autossee,  where  he  assisted  in  the 
brutal  destiiiction  of  200  of  his  nation.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  place,  as  we  can  learn,  being  surprised  in 
their  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces.  **  The  Cowetaws,''  says  the  general, 
"  under  JiPIntosh,  and  Tookaubatcbians,f  under  Mad-dog^s-son,  fell  in  on 
our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  any  troops.^  And 
after  relating  the  burning  of  the  place,  he  thus  proceeds: — **  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  from  the  infbrmatibn  of  some 
of  the  chiefs,  which  it  is  said  can  be  relied  on,  there  were  assembled  at 
Autossee,  warriors  from  eight  tovms,  for  its  defence ;  it  beins  their  be- 
loved ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  >could  approach 
without  inevit^e  destruction.    It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  account  of 

*  Brannan^i  official  leUera.  f  Tuckabatche.    Bcartram,  447. 


th^low  »f  diewntmy;  but  fern  the  Duariier  which  frwe Ijw  fN»lt«i«i 
ovvr  tha  fioU,  together  witk  those  destroyed  in  the  towna^  and^the  maiijr 
alaiQ  OB  the  beqk  oi  the  rivev,  whieh  respectable  o^li^rs  affirm  that  thejr 
saw  lying  in  heaps  at  the  waters' edge,  where  they  had  been  fsfecipitated 
bv  thfiir  flMsviraiig  fiieoda^l !]  their  loss  ijs  kitted^  indepeiideiit  of  theit-. 
woiuMted^  must  iMure  beea  at  least  fiOO,  (among  wham  were  the  Antosses 
mid  TallaBase  kings^)  and  firom  the  ciroiimstaDce  of  their  making  no  eflbrta 
to  Biolaat  our  return,  probably  greater^  The  number  of  buildmas  bmnt^ 
aooae  of  m.  euperior  etder  fiir  tiu)  dweUiags'  of  savages^  and  nUed  with 
valuable  astielesy  is aapposed  to  bei400.''    l%is  was  on  the  3&  Nofvvmber. 

MP^iniaah.  was  also  verv  eenspieuoos  in  the  memoEabie  battle  of  the 
Hoiaa^ehoe^-bend,  in  the  Tanapoone  fiiver.    At  this  piaoe  the  dieeeaaolate'? 
tribeaof  tihe  south  had  made  a  kst  gmat  stand,  and  had  a  tolerabiy  rego*- 
lar  fi>itifiad  eamp^    It  was  aaid  that  tiiey  were  1000  strana.    Th^  had 
<»UMtnictBd  tlieir  woika  with  such  ingenuity,  that  Uttle  could  be  effected  • 
MBiBBt  tham  but  bv  storm.  *^  DeterrainNl  to  exterminate  them,"  says  Gen« . 
jScAasfiy  ^I  detached  Geaeral  C^€§  with  the  mounted,  and  nemrtha* 
wfela  of  the  kidian  fiaroe,.  early  on  the  momiae  of  veaterday,  [B[areli< 
99^,  lfild»]  to  areas  the  ryvar  about  two  mil^a  bmow  their  ancampaaeaL 
and  So  aurrauad  the  bei»d,  in  aucb  a  manner^  as  that  none  of  them  ahoaid 
eaaape  by  attemptjag  to  eroaa  the  river.''    ^  Btan^9  company  of  spie%  who 
had  aaaasnpanied  Cmu  GM^s^  eraseed  over  in  oanoea^  to  the  eztMnaty  of 
dba  besid^  and  set  fire  to  a  ww  of  the  buildings  which  were  there  ntasied  % 
tli^.tlse&  adraaoed  with  groat  gathaUry  towards  the.  breaatrwoik^  and 
GomaaeiifiaA  a  united  fire  upon  roa  enemy  behind  it.^    This  iarce  not  bar 
inc  able  to  efieet  their  ofcjeet^  many  othen  of  tha  ann^ahoawd  giaaa 
amot  to  pastioipate  in  the  aasauU.    '^Tisa  spirit  whkhaanaated  them  waa: 
acaaaa  aanwy  of  the aucoaaa  whieh  waa  to  IbUow.**    *^Tha  regalars^ lad 
OS  by  liMir  intrepid  and  doUbl  cannnandar^  Ool.  IRZUosn,  and  by  dM^ 
gaUaas  lho>  MmUnmBrm^Bom^fsfimieA  neamHsion  of  the  woifcs  m  tharnhfar- 
4si  almost  tremeadeas  m  from  behma  them,  and  thamillrfa  of  the  vana^ 
raidn  Gtea.  Bahet^a hvipdB  aoeompanied  diem  in  the  cdaa^  with  &ti»- 
Tnoity  and  firmneai  which  wpuU  hare  dona  henar  la  regalarai    Tha 
enamy  waa  completely  routed.    JRiv«  himdrtd  tmAM^-mom^  amra'  left, 
dead  on  tha  pewmsids,  and  a  gnal  naoahep  wasa  kdnd  hiy  tha  horssaaaai 
la  anampting to  oroas  tha jdvm.    il ia  batteved ihaltaal'maBa  thanivsai^) 
hanraaaoapMi 

HThe  Bgiukig  oondaaed  with  aaiae  seTexily  ahavt  finahawv}  bm  ana 
continued  to  destroy  many  of  theav  who  had  coneeaM  thanwehrea  obh 
dee  the  banks  of  the  river«  until  we  were  prevented  by  tha-  night.   This 
mssnhiff  we  kSM  16  wfaahad  been  eonoealed.    We  taafc  about  ^St^ria* 
onasa^  i3l  wiomen  aad  ahiUna,  exoept  two  os  tlurae*    Qur  loaa  hi  IM.* 
wauadad,  and  25  hiHe4    Migor  Jf^mdoAj  the  Coiwetau,  wha>  joined  mj 
avmyw^Mlapi^Qfhifttribe^matWdiBdagMiBhedhhnaBlf.'^   TmdyydiM: 
wan  &  wee  of  eatenniaationn     The  friead  of  banranlty  may  inipiifft- 
wdhsthaeall  those  f»or  wrslcbea  who  hadeecveted  dieBSMhraahesaaiidl' 
tbsM  in  tha  ^eaTaa  aad  reeds^"  had  dssaefad  dealh. 

9karooslmahHidioWpast:of  the  yie  of  iha  nafoBtaaasa  JMilmi.  ler 
maipaat  be  laeosdod.    Tne  lata  traaUes <tf  the  Greek' aatistt  hasardfaw»' 
fiMah  Biangi  a-sgoapathetia  teas  fiK>itt  the  eye  of  die  phahnthsopiafc.  Thaae 
taaahleaweaaeaiythe  aansaqueiiesa  of  those  of  a  hiaherdaia    Thaea 
of  WHkt  ise  thaagbyaampieiMal  tha  chomx  of  thev  Aictia%  hnt  1881^' 

*  Thew  are  the  gfriastfii^>H<»f  a^^listv  AmNNtaao  pdalaJiiaeftahlliina 
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must  0uUj  her  ammls  with  records  of  their  oppreasioiv  alsa  It  i»the  for- 
mer period  with  which  our  article  hrings  us  in  coUisioiiyinelosiDg  thi» 
account.  In  that  year,  the  government  of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agepts,* 
seemed  determined  on  possessing  a  large  tract  of  their  cpuntiy,  to  satisfy 
the  state  of  Geoi^a.  JlfhUosky  and  a  small  part  of  the  nati«n,  were  for 
conceding  to  their  wishes,  but  a  large  majoriQr  of  his  countrymen  would 
not  hear  to  the  proposal.  The  coramossioners  employed  were  satisfied  of 
the  fact,  andicommunicated  to  the  president  tke  result  of  a  meeting  they) 
had  had  for  the  purpose.  He  was  well  satisfiedy  alsO)  that  Jlffhiosh  coukk 
not  convey  the  lands,  as  he  represented  bnt  a  small  part  of  his  nation^  but 
still  the  ne^tiation  was  ordered  to  be  renewed.  A  council  was  caUedbgr 
the  commissioners,  (who  were  Georgians,)  which  assembled  at  a  pl^i 
called  hdian'Springs,  Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuckaubateheese  spoke  to- 
them  as  follows :  *<  We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we 
had  no  land  to  sell.  I  then  heard  of  no  claims  against  the  nation^  nor 
have  I  since.  We  have*  met  you  here  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  do  not 
thmk  that  the  chiefs  who  are  here  have  any  authority  to  treat.  Gen- 
eral Aflntosh  knows  that  we  are  bound  by.  our  laws,  and  that  what  is 
not  done  in  the  pubUc  square,  in  the  general  council,,  is  not  binding  ofr 
the  nation.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  reneatine  the  same 
answer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  we  have  no  land  to  sell.  I  know 
that  there  are  but  few  here  from  the  u|^)er  towns,  and  many  are  absent 
from  the  lower  towns.  Gen.  M^htosh  knows  that  no  pait  of  the  land  can 
be  sold  without  a  foil  council,  and  with  the  consent  or  all  the  nation,  and 
if.  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  the^  cannot  sdl  the 
land  they  have,  but  it  belongs  to  the  nation."  *^  This  is  the  only  talk  I 
have  for  you,  and  I  shall  return  home  immediately."  He  did  so.  The 
ill-advised  conunisnioners  informed  M*Inioah  and  his  party,  that  the  Creek 
nation  was  sufficiently  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States 
would  bear  them  out  m  a  treaty -of  jiafe.  The  idea  of  receivmg  the  whole 
of  the  pay  for  the  lands  amonff  tbemselv^.wM  doubtless  the  cause  of  the. 
concession 'of  M^bitosli  and  his  party.  ^'Thirteen  only  of  the  signers 
of  the  treaty  were  chiefs.  The  rest  were  such  as  had  been  degraded  from 
that  rank,  and  unknown  persons ;  96  chiefii  present  refosed.to  sign.  The 
whole  pBTty  of  M^Mosh  amounted  to  about  300,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the 
nation."  Still  they  executed  the  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  laws  of 
their  nation,  which  themselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Creeks  had  made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is 
termed  civilization.  They  had  towns,  and  even'  printed  laws  by  which 
they  were  to  be  governed,  similar  to  those  of  the  Wnited  States^. 

**  M*hUoak  was  aware,  that,  afler  signing  the  treaty,  his  Ike  was  forfeit- 
ed. He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  repaired  to  MittedgeviUe,  stated 
their  fears,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  Georgia,  which  was<  promised 
bv  Gov.  jy&up/**  It  must  lis  observed  that  .the  greater  part  of  the  puiv 
chased  territory  was  within  the  claimed  limits  of  Georgia  ;t  and  that  the 
Georffians  had  no  small  share  in  the  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stranser 
that  Uie  people  of  Georgia  should  oonduct  as  they  ^ve,  than  that  the 
United  States'  government  should  pilaoe  it  in  her  power  so  to  act  To  take^ 
therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of  tiie  case,  it  must. be  remem- 
bered, that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  parties  in  1802,  the  former,  in 
consideration  of  the  letter's  relmquisbing  her  claim  to  the  Mississippi  ter- 
ritory, agreed  to  extinguish,  at  the  natiomd  expense,  the  hidian  title  to  the 
kinds  occupied  by  them,  in  GeoiKia,  uhentver  it  etndd  he  dontf  iQNm  rw^ 

*  Thus  far  aeleeted  ihmi  facts  published  by  Mr.  W.  J.  BndHug, 
t  Ptrkifu,  Hist.  U.  States,  a  work,  by  the  way,  of  great  vsJue^aad  which  we  aift 
prised  should  have  issued  from  the  press  with  little  or  oo  notice. 


wnoMt  terms,*  Who  was  to  decide  when  the  {Nracticable  time  had  arriyed, 
we  beliere  was  not  mentioned.  However,  preyious  to  1835,  the  Uniited 
States  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  about  IQfiOOfiQO  to  be  bwight  ofilf  The  change 
•of  life  from  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  ciyilization  had 
efkctied  among  the  Indians,  made  mem  prize  their  possessions  far  more 
highly  than  heretofore,  and  hence  their  reluctance  and  opposi|ion  to  rehn- 
t|U]sh  them. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  |he  true  cause  of  the 
&te  of  J^hUosh  should  be  understood.    It  appears  that  when  the  whole 
of  the  nation  saw  that  the  treaVjf  APIniosk  and  his  party  had  made  could 
not  be  abrogated,  fortyruine  fiiueths  of  them  were  violent  against  them ; 
and  therefore  resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  executed 
upon  him.    The  execution,  and.  circumstances  attradiiig  it,  are  thus  re- 
lated :|    <*  About  two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,§  the 
Jiouse  of  Gen.  AfhUosh  was  surrounded  by  Menaw-ufay,  and  about  100 
Oakiuskee  warriors.    M*Mo8h  was  within,  as  likewise  were  his  women 
and  children,  and  some  white  men.    Menmo-wm  directed  an  interpreter 
to  request  the  whites,  and  the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  the 
warriors  did  not  wish  to  harm  them ;  that  Gen.  APIntosh  had  broken  the 
law  that  he  himself  had  long  since  made,  and  they  had  come  to  execute 
him  accordingly.     They  came  out  of  the  house,  leaving  M*hdosk  and 
EUmi-4uaien%j^gty  one  of  his  adherents,  therein.    The  warriors  then  set 
fire  to  the  house ;  and  as  J^hJtosh  and  his  comrade  [TWemtf'ge]  attempt- 
ed to  come  out  at  the  door,  they  shot  them  both  down.    Tne  same  day, 
about  12  o'clock,  th^  hung  Sam  Hawidnaf  a  half  breed,  in  the  Hucklios- 
seliga  Square.    On  Monday,  the  2  May,  a  party  of  Halibee  Indians  fired 
on  and  wounded  Ben  Hawkins^  another  half  breed,  verv  badly.  The  chiefs 
stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  danger  whatever  was  to  be  apprehended  by 
persons  travelling  through  the  nation ;  that  they  were  friends  to  the  whitea» 
and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  execution,  which  was  only  4 
compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiefs  of  the  nation  made  at  Pole- 
cat Spring.     ChtUy  Mcintosh  escaped  from  the  house  with  the  whites,  and 
was  not  fired  at  or  wounded."  He  is  now  chief  among  the  western  Creeks, 
and  some  time  ance  increased  his  notoriety  by  beating  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, in  Washin^on. 

The  great  agitation  which  the  execution  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the 
M'fniosh  party  caused  was  allayed  oply  by  the  interference  of  the  United 
States^  government.  Gov.  TVouoof  Georgia  declared  vengeance  against 
the  Creek  nation,  ilenouncing  tne  execution  of  the  chiefs  as  an  act  of 
murder;  however,  he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judgment  was 
gratuitous,  and,  by  advice  of  President  Adams,  desisted  from  acts  of  hos^ 
tili^,  the  survey  of  the  disputed  lands,  &c. 

We  have  not  learned  much  of  the  family  cfM*Intosh  On  14  August, 
1818,  Jenny,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  maiTied  to  WiUiam  S.  MUchd,  Esq., 
assistant  Indian  agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  place 
called  VTheacatckkah  near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  natipn.jl 

Gen.  MMosh  participated  in  the  Seminole  campaigns,  as  did  another 
chief  of  the  name  of  icwctt,  with  about  2000  of  their  warriors.  They 
joined  the  American  army  at  Fort  Scott  iii  the  spring  of  1818.t 

^Amer.  An.  RegT.  i.  flbid. 

t  In  the  A  nnuel  Register,  tit  mpra. 
^  9  90  April  is  mentioned,  in  anotner  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  the  ezeeu- 
tUm,  and  so  it  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Fertkim,  in  Ma  Hist.  U.  S. 
I  Nilet'i  Register,  H,  407.  V  N.  Y.  Moatidy  Mag.  ui.  74. 
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€bmk  war  eonHmid^llmet9  of  $mt  tmth  fOaUd  t>i  Ifo  imdfmfUif^ 
Mditimw  toihe  mffunadof^  eaftmt  4f  Mmm^^^ieW  <ffke  Ctetk 
^mni9iy-^€k9^JiadU9n^rdeted  md  ^gcmut  1kim--^Rdieot$  6mi!ftiA»f-^ 

destroyed  hy  Gen.  Coffee— BatUe  of  T(Madegar'-AnecdMe^-'MM$acft  if 
the  IMKbeet^Further  atemmlf^  AiOmiBii  SatO^-^BaOe  ofOxM&tH^ 
mkee^Tatw^ann-^BaUde    of    Et^mMMet^^V^mAMJL^'A'-^wiEtaM 
JM^-^Hm  Fwti^Baait  of  AmMnu^^  geeond  hame^Fffi^s  inti^ 
^MUy^BaMi  of  I^  of  the  Ci^Hik  wO^ 

mm  o/*  Ihn^  Prophei^'-Mfm»»oi^^W^tf&tn'-^oLin£My  dM 
PfOMtcv«o^-'HSw  esephits^''''Aneed€€e^^on»  M^mmtib  nvurdend^fi/foit^ 
AHAttmEiC'^VvnBiAigA'fA^-^^SgBe^^  if  MiakakMbec  trnd  of  PuisKamdHtHo 
LqfMU  «e  M^a&hingtonr^w8limmat»  dU»^  Vuife^HtLLfmAOO  «Mr 
Bhg&Md^Etxite9'0^  Semmekt  t&  wtr-^  modem  Poeahorda^-^Tkik'' 
imrhnnD---Mauftaan*  a  botifs  ereta  tk>  ,^pdUickieotd  riven^h  eapfniia 
wiih  HiLhrBBA^Oftmd  htinged^^'BAttAtnLA-^^Remimd  of  the  Fteridd 
AMKom-'-Tftctr  wrekked  coiuHtion^MXIfevBtf'-^Rick  in  lands'  and 
ittmu^-^FUss'to' ftondoy  dnd  loses  his  effects. 

TfiE  horrid^  caUimky  at  Foif  Mimnmi'vi^tfi  not  the  commeticemeiit  of  the 
M<KNly  wnr  with  the  Creek  Indians.  The  motions  of  the  Shawanee 
Prophei  bnd  beea>  sertitinized  by  people  upon  tiie  frontiers  of  sevenil 
ststes^  and  memorials-  fvom  Indiana  and  Illinois  bad  been  sent  to  the 
presidenv  of  the  ^iriied  States  by  some  of  their  principal  hihat»tantS)  in 
161'lv  caHihg  on  him  to  send  ont  an  armed  ibree  rar  thenr  security. 

In  the  Slimmer  of  ISlSi  some  families  were  cut  off  nectr  the  modth  Of 
liie  Ohio,  and  soon  after,  upon  the  border  of  l^nnessee,  two  other  ftmi'> 
ReSy  eonalstinff  of  women  and  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner 
coo  shockhig  wr  (teseription !  Creorg^  wad  else  a  sufferer  in  the  same 
kind. 

We  haye  already  given  the  particulars  of  the  most  prominent  massacre, 
namely,  that  of  the  garrison  under  Maj.  BmsUift  m  the  Tensau  settle- 
ment ;  but  since  we  penned  that  article,  we  have  read  Judge  Martinis 
account  of  it,  whieh,  out  of  deference  to  sueh  high  authority,  we  thought 
it  proper  to  add  someAing  fbom  him,  fbrasmuch  as  it  sets  the  matter  iu  a 
tittle  dii^rent  light.  It  casts  considerable  more  shade  upon  the  conduct 
of  die  unfortunate  Beadey.  Not  oidy  had  that  officer  been  warned  by 
Gen.  ClttAome  of  hier  danger,  as  ah^ady  stated,  but  a  Creek  Indian  in- 
fbrmed  him  in  a  friendly  manner  that  he  must  expeet  an  attack  in  Itss 
than  two  days.  When  he  had  made  hiff  communication,  he  left  the 
place,  '^and  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  30  or  90  of  his  countrymen 
came  in  view,  and  fi>rcibly  entered  the  ibrt.  In  the  attempt  to  shut  the 
gate,  Beafejf  was  kiHed  1*  the  garrison  revenged  his  death  by  that  of  all 
the  assailants.  Thie  fiiilit  party  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  abotft  800:  the  garrison  was '  overpowered,  the  (brt  taken,  and  every 
nran,  woman  and'chttd  in  it,  stoughtered,  with 'the  exception,  of  four 
privates,  who,  thoiwh  severely  wounded,  effected  their  escape,  and  reach- 
ed Fort  Stoddard.^'  Beasley  himself  was  carried  into  the  kitchen  o^onc 
of  the  hotises  within  the  fort,  and  was  there,  with  many  others,  consmtied 
IB  -the  baniiB|f  iwm  1 1 

At  this  penod  the  Creek  Imfianv  oconpied!  a'cooDtoy'  containing  ahimft 
906tiqfiareiiiilefl;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgia, 

*  Hift.  Louitittia,  ii.  316.  t  PerkMt  Late  War,  198. 
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south  by  the  Floridjss,  and  west  b/  the  Mississippi ;  the  soil  and  climate 
of  which  could  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in '  the  United  States. 
These  Indians,  consisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chikasaws, 
Ohoktaws  and  Cherokees,  had  for  a  long  time  been  on  amicable  terms  with 
their  white  neiglibors,  exchanging  their  furs  and  other  articles  with  them 
for  such  others  as  their  wants  required.  This  state  of  things,  but  for  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  Canada,  might,  and  would,  in  reason,  have 
continued,  and  the  great  Creek  nation  would  have  increased,  and  at  this  day 
have  gained  vastly  in  population  and  importance,  instead  of  being  dis- 
membered, its  inhabitants  sent  into  banishment,  and  finally  ruined.  In- 
termarriages between  Indians  and  whites  had'  become  frequent,  from 
which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up,  and  instead  of  slavery, 
the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  in  society,  and  the 
men  were  cultivating  the  fields.  And  notwithstanding  the  Prophet  and 
Tecumseh  had  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  them  in  an  early  aiier- 
rel,  it  was  not  until  they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  British  at  Maiden, 
that  they  decided'  on  taking  up  the  hatchet,  generally.  Such  wa»  the 
alacrity  among  the  northern  Indians  on  the  capture  of  Gen.  Hull,  on  the 
IG  August,  1812,  that  runners  arrived  from  among  them  to  the  Creeks 
some  time  before  it  was  known  to  their  white  neighbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensau,  the  followers  of  Weatherford, 
J^on^oe  and  JH'Qum,  or  McQueen,  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  most 
summary  manner.  There  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under 
Weaiherjhrd,  at  the  Tallahasse,  or  Tallusbatches  towns,  on  the  Coosa 
river,  a  northern  branch  of  the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south 
seemed  to  centre  upon  Gren.  Jackson  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians, 
and  notwithstandhig  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  from  a  wound  in  the 
arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private  quarrel,  when  the  news  of 
the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  governor  of  that  state  issued  an 
order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  rendezvous 
at  Fayetteville.  Col.  Coffee  was  already  in  the  fiekl.  Jacksoii's  march 
into  the  enemy's  country  was  hastened  by  a  false  alarm,  and  when  be 
had  got  into  the  Indian  country,  he  found  himself  almost  destitute  of  pro- 
visions for  his  army,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  Tennessee  lUver,  called  Ditto's  Landing,  €ren.  Jackson  n^t  with  CoL 
Coffees  regiment.  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  despatched  Cofffie 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on 
the  Coosa,  was  a  band  of  friendly  Creeks,  at  whose  head  was  a  chief 
named  Chivmahy,  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  was  now 
blockaded  in  it  by  the  war  party.  Chinnaby,  hearing  of  JaxksovCs  posi- 
tion, sent  his  son,  Skelokta,  also  a  principal  chief,  to  the  seneral's  (;amp, 
for  relief,  who,  without  loss  of  time,  marched  up  the  river,  but  was  oblig^ 
to  encamp  at  the  distance  of  24  miles  from  IkU6*Sy  from  the  failure  of  his 
supplies.  While  here,  Path-kiUer,  a  Cherokee  chief,  sent  two  runners  to 
him,  confirming  the  former  news,  and  that  without  immediate  relief,  they 
said,  they  should  be  immediately  cut  off,  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  as- 
sembling in  great  force  fi*om  nine  towns.  Jackson  now  resolved  to  move 
on,  and  told  the  messengers  of  Patk-kUler  to  speak  thus  to  their  chief 
from  him  :— 

*^The  hostile  Creeks  wiU  not  attack  you  umtU  they  have  had  a  hmth 
unth  me,  and  that,  I  think,  wiU  put  (hem  out  of  the  notion  of  fighting  for 
some  ttme." 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it 
was  met  by  Ckmnaby,  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two 
hostile  Creeks,  which  he  gave  up  to  Gen.  Jackson*  The  army  was  yfet 
about  16  miles  from  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition 
for  want  of  provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson 
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would  have  despaired,  and  given  up  the  campaign :  but  his  resolutioD 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he  happily  diffused  his  sptrit  into  his  men. 
He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  EUmni,  that  whUsl  they  covid  procure  an  tear  of 
com  apiece^  they  would  not  give  up  the  expedition. 

On  the  28  Oct.  Col.  Dyer  returned  from  the  capture  of  a  town 
called  jLittafutcbe,  on  the  head  of  Canoe  Creek,  which^  empties  into  the 
Coosa  from  the  west.  His  force  consisted  of  200  cavalry,  and  they 
brought  in  29  prisoners,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  oflT  from  Ten  Islands,  and  had  taken 
post  at  Taliushatches,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa.  Coffee  was  imme- 
diately despatched  with  900  men  to  attack  them.  This  he  did  on  the  3 
Nov.,  sun  about  an  hour  high  in  the  morning.  A  number  of  men  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body,  sent  forward  for  the  purpose,  drew  out  the  war- 
riors from  their  cabins,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  them.  The 
Americans  gave  way  by  &lling  back  upon  the  main  l)ody,  agreeably  to 
their  preconcerted  plan,  which  had  the  good  effect  of  bringing  the 
Indians  at  once  into  their  power.  Having  fired  upon  them,  they  m^e  a 
successful  charge,  and  soon  obliged  them  to  shelter  themselves  in  their 
wigwams..  Col.  Coffee  says,  "The  enemy  retreated  firing,  until  they 
got  around,  and  in  their  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the  resistance 
that. an  overpowered  soldier  could  do — ^they  fought  as  long  as  one  existed,, 
but  their  destruction  was  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed  up  to 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of 
them.  The  enemy  fought  with  savage  fuiy,  and  met  death  with  all  its 
horrors,  without  shrinking  or  complaining — not  one  a^ed  to  be  spared, 
but  fought  as  long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit.  In  consequence  of  their 
flying  to  their  houses,  and  mixing  with  the  families,  our  men,  in  killing 
the  males,  without  intention  killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squaws  and 
children."  In  this  sanguinary  affair,  186  Indians  were  killed ;  and  the 
commander  thought,  that  there  were  enough  others  killed  in  the  woods, 
which  they  could  not  find,  to  make  up  in  all  200.  This  cakviaiionj  he 
observed,  he  thought  a  reeisonahle  one.  They  took  captive  84  women 
and  children,  and  "  not  one  of  tl^e  warriors  escaped  to  carry  the  news ;  a 
circumstance  unknown  heretofore!"  The  whites  had  5  killed  and  41 
wounded ;  "  none  mortally,  the  greater  part  slightly,  a  number  witli 
arrows:  this  appears  to  form  a" very  principal  part  of  the  enemy's  arms 
for  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrowsy  which  is 
used  after  the  first  fijre  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loadin^r 
offers."  ^ 

The  destruction  at  Taliushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by 
their  being  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  troops.  Some  have 
aaid  that  even  the  women  united  with  the  warriors,  and  contended  in  the 
batde  with  fearless  bravery.  This  may  account  for  many  that  were 
killed ;  but  Gen.  Coffee  does  not  mention  it. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  JfkUe  had  been  detached  to  Turkeytown,  for  the  re- 
lief of  Path-kUkrj  and  he  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  with 
as  much  expedition  as  he  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the 
4,  and  renewed  on  the  7  November,  1813 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
sanae  day,  an  Indian  brought  news  to  the  general,  that  Talladega  was  be- 
seiged  by  a  great  body  of  the  enemy,  and  would  certainly  be  destroyed, 
unless  immediately  relieved.  Talladega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  friendly 
Creeks,  about  30  miles  below  Ten  Islands. 

Without  loss  of  time,  Gfen.  Jackson  marched  to  relieve  Talladega. 

His  operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  midnight 

follo^wing  the  same  day,  he  was  within  six  miles  of  his  enemy.     Here  he 

^eneamped  until  about  daylight.    Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came 

within  half  a  nule  of  the  Indian  encampment*  which  was  only  atM>ut  80 
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rpds  Srorpi  Fort  TaQadega.  The  geDenil,  having  formed  his  line  of  buttle 
liH^  the  Spanish  Armada,  moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  were 
not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushed  upon  their  adversaries  with  such  impet- 
tiQsity  that  they  made  considerable  impression  in  one  part  of  the  line ; 
insomuch,  that  a  considerable  body  of  militia  gave  way.  Their  places 
being  immediately  supplied  by  the  mounted  men,  the  Indians  fought  but 
41  dhort  time,  before  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for  the  mountains,  about 
three  miles  distant  In  their  flight  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  right 
wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  down.  In  the 
whole  affair,  299  were  killftd,  that  were  found,  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
whites  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  afler- 
yrards  died.  Over  1080  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engaged, 
apd  some  of  them  afterwards  said  their  loiss  at  the  battle  of  Talladega 
was  600. 

It  was  expected  that  a  supply  of  provisions  would  arrive  at  Camp 
Strother,  at  Ten  Islands,  before  the  army  shouid  return  there ;  but  on  its 
iHTlvai  a  total  failure  was  experienced  by  the  hungry  soldiers ;  even  what 
liad  been  left  behind  of  the  general's  private  stores  had  been  distributed— 
it  was  a  melancholy  time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  suflerings  oC 
<|aptives  in  the  old  Indian  wars,  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  berries 
4nd  roots.  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  a  circumstance  occurred 
'which  has  been  variously  related ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we 
will  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

One  rooming,  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  approached  Geo. 
JacksoUy  and  told  him  he  was  almost  femished,  and  knew  n^t  what  to  da 
The  general  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the 

Epor  half-starved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  ^oubt  caused 
im  to  make  his  complaint,  thinking  it  a  favorable  time' to  have  j^is 
wants  relieved.  The  general  observed,  that  it  was  never  hi6  custom  to 
turn  away  a  hungij  person,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  them ; 
then,  putting  his  hand  into  his  pockev^ook  out  a  handful  of  acorns,  and, 
ofierfi)^  them  to  his  astonished  guest,  observed,  that  such  was  his  fare, 
and  all  he  had,  but  to  that  he  was  welcome.  The  soldier  went  away 
contented,  and  told  his  companions  they  ought  no  more  to  complain,  so 
Ipng  as  their  general  was  obliged  to  subsist  upon  nothing  but  acorns. 
Out  of  this  grew  the  story,  that  the  general,  having  invited  his  officers  to 
dine  with  hun,  set  nothing  before  them  but  a  tray  of  acorns  and  some 
water. 

Meanwhile  mutiny  after  mutiny  took  place  in  Gen.  JacksorCs  army, 
^d  the  campaign  canie  near  hems  abandoned.  A  circumstance,  too, 
occurred  about  this  time,  ever  to  be-  lamented.  Gen«  Coclu^  of  East 
Tennessee,  considering  himself  possessed  of  a  command  independent  of 
Jackson^  gave  his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  Gen. 
Jdekaon  did.  Gen.  WkUe  chose  to  act  under  Gen.  Cockers  orders,  and 
this  occasioned  some  confusion,  and,  in  the  end,  the  lamentable  affair  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  givQ  an 
account 

The  Hallibee  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  suflerers  at  TaJla- 
dega,  had  despatched  ambassadors  for  Gen.  Jackson^a  camp,  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  they  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  grant 
them.  At  the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out.  Gen.  fVhite  marched 
aeeunst  their  towns,  and  on  the  18  Nov.  completely  surprised  Aiem ;  killed 
60  warriors,  took  25/^  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  tb^ 
loss  of  a  man. 

The  Indians  thought  they  bad  been  attacked  b^  Gen.  JackaorCs  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothmg  but  extermination ; 
•ad  this  WW  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  they  fougpt  with  such  desper- 
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aitioa  afterwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  theit  fears :  they  kdew 
none  but  Jackson,  and  suppoited  now  that  nothing  short  of  their  total 
destruction  would  satisfy  hiui,  as  their  conduct  exemplified  on  every  oc- 
casion. They  knew  they  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  im- 
mediate answer  was  the  sword  and  bayonet.  A  company  of  Cherokees 
aided  not  a  little  in  this  affair. 

Wc  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossee,  when 
drawing  a  sketch  Of  the  life  of  M^hUosh,  Here  may  be  added  some 
other  matters  of  history,  for  the  better  understanding  the  events  of  the 
memorable  Creek  war. 

Autossee  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tallapoosie,  18  miles 
from  the  Hickory  Ground,  and  20  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Coosa.  With  Gren.  ttoyd's  white  troops  were  four  companies  of 
friendly  Indians.  APJrUosh  led  the  Cowetaus,  and  Mad-do^S'Son  the 
Tookaubatchians  or  Tukabatchies.  The  names  of  the  other  feaders  are 
not  set  down,  but  there  were  doubtless  several  of  them,  as  there  Were  about 
350  warriors  who  accompanied  the  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  in- 
tended, will  not  be  doubted,  when  it  is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of 
Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  army  arrived  near  the  place  where  it 
was  expected  Indians  would  be  found,  and  having  discovered  one  small 
town  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  the  general  was  surprised  im- 
mediately after  by  the  discovery  of  another.  This  was  filled  with  men 
who  hod  been  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  were  prepared  for  batde ! 
The  order  of  battle  was  immediately  changed,  and  the  army  proceeded 
in  two  divisions  to  attack  both  towns  at  once.  The  beseicers,  being  pro- 
vided with  artilleiy,  soon  accomplished  their  work,  and  all  the  resistance 
the  Indiana  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  endeavoring  to  effect  a  retreat 
into  caves  aivl  other  hiding  places.  Nevertheless,  the  Georgians  had  11 
killed  outright,  and  54  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  Gen.  Hoyd  him- 
self severely,  and  Adj.  Gen.  jYewmmt  slightly. 

M*tntosh  and  Mad-dogs-soti's  loss  was  considerable,  but  was  not 
thought  of  importance  enough  to  be  communicated  by  their  allies^  who 
were  greatly  indebted  to  them,  if^  indeed,  destroying  tneir  own  country- 
men ijiade  them  so.  They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as 
they  intended,  or,  rather,  as  they  agreed  to  do ;  for  the  day  before  the 
massacre^  thev  agreed  to  post  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  to  kill  all  who  should  attempt  an  escape.  Had  they  done  this,  very 
few  would  have  escaped. 

After  resting  a  few  days,  Gen.  Floyd  marched  to  Camp  Defiance,  50 
miles  directly  into  the  Indian  country,  and  westward  of  Autossee. 
Here,  eariy  in  the  mOming  of  2  January,  the  hostile  Indians  killed  his 
sentinels  before  they  were  discovered,  and  then  with  great  fury  attacked 
his  camp,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery. 
By  this  time  the  armv  had  got  formed  in  order  of  batde,  and  soon 
obliged  the  Indians  to  fly.  One  company  of  whites,  under  Capt  Broad- 
naXf  had  its  retreat  cut  off  by  the  assailants,  and  escaped  only  oy  cutting 
its  way  through  them. 

In  mis  fight,  IHnuMHKkU'harnud,  or  Barnard^  a  half-breed,  chief  of  the 
Uchies,  commanded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
general,  "0*eatly  distinguished  himself."  It  was  owing  to  his  prompt- 
ness, that  Ciapt  Broadnax  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat  The  enemy, 
in  that  manoeuvre,  had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artillery.  All 
the  other  part  of  the  Indian  army  took  shelter  within  the  lines,  and 
looked  on  during  the  contest 

After  this  battle,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  as  the 
whites  reported;  and  of  their  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  ISO 
wounded.    At  the  fifst  onset,  Gen.  A*cumian  had  three  balls  shot  into 
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hinriy  which  pn^vepted  bts  further  service ;  and  several  of  the  principal 
ti^cers  had  their  horses  shot  under  them.  How  the  Indians  under 
IHmpoochie  fared  in  these  particulars,  we  have  not  yet  learned. 

Jreaiherfordf  FYancis,  BinqUisturs-son,  with  some  Bhawanese,  had  es- 
lablished  themselves  on  the  Aiabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba, 
and  there  btiilt  a  town,  which  they  called  Eckanakaka.  Its  name  signi- 
fied that  it  was  buOt  upon  holy  groimd ;  and  hence  the  prophets  told  their 
<b11owers  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous 
whites  could  ever  enter  there.  However,  Gen.  Claibome^  at  the  head  of 
«  small  army,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Choktaws  under  Puahamata^ 
their  chidf,  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  the  virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets* 
pretensions. 

Weaiherfbrd  and  his  followers,  being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the 
array,  hadf  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  Dec.  1813, 
as  the  army  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  en- 

fagement  billowed.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ; 
ut  as  their  town  was  surrounded  by  fastnesses,  few  were  killed  in  t^e 
pursuit*  Thirty  were  found  dead,  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the 
army,  two  or  three  were  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  was  quite 
an  Indian  depot,  the  captors  having  found  here  ^a  large  quantitv  of 
provisions,  and  immense  property  of  various  kinds.*'  It  was  all  de- 
stroyed with  the  town,  which  consisted  of  200  houses ;  the  women  and 
children  had  only  time  to  escafie  across  the  Alabama.  The  next  day, 
another  town  was  destroyed,  8  miles  above,  consisting  of  60  houses. 
We  will  liow  proceed  with  Gen.  Jadamiy  until  he  puts  an  end  to  the 
Creek  war. 

On  the  17  January,  1814,  Gen.  Jocibon  marched,  at  the  head  of  930 
men,  from  near  Fort  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In 
liis  route  lay  Talladega,  the  residence  of  Fife,  a  noted  warrior,  and  friend 
of  the  whites;  and  here  he  joined  the  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The 
Indians  were  supposed  to  m  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  Great 
Bend  of  the  Tallapooeie,  fVom  14  or  15  of  their  towns  upon  that 
river ;  and  it  was  dailv  expected  that  they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong, 
in  their  vicinity,  which  was  in  no  state  to  meet  them.  It  was  the  news 
«f  its  situation,  that  caused  Jadcson  to  march  to  its  immediate  relief. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  Hallibee  Creek,  the  general,  from  the  accounts 
of  his  spies,  supposed  he  must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy, 
and  he  soon  afler  encamped  at  a  small  Hallihee  village,  called 
Enotochopko.  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  from  the 
enemy,  who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of 
a  creek  called  Emukfau.  The  next  day  the  army  encamped  very  near 
Emukfiui,  and  had  every  sign  of  being  hard  by  the  adverse  Indians. 
The  order  of  encampment  was  that  of  battle,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  guard  against  surprise.  About  6  in  the  mominr  of  the  22d, 
the  warriors  from  Emukfau  fell  with  great  force  upon  Jackaon*i  lefl 
flank,  and  the  lefl  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the  attack  was  made  in 
full  confidence  that  they  shouki  rout  their  adversaries,  yet  they  were  dis- 
appointed, and  no  ground  was  gained  by  the  onset  Thie  assailants 
fought  with  a  determined  bravery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  before 
tliev  could  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  having  encamped  in  a 
hollow  square,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  that  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight,  i^e,  at  the  head  of 
his  warriors,  Joined  in  the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  twoiniles^  with 
considerable  havoc. 

Matters  did  not  end  here ;  fbr,  in  a  short  time,  the  lodiaBS.  returned 
again  to  the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  hsfone.  They  at|]»ck/Bd 
a  picket  at  advantage,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ama  tedy,  and  •G^n. 

5» 
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C<^Uf  ia  his  turn,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  attacking  party.  As  his 
number  of  tnea  was  small,  he  soon  found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  entirely  cut  ofld  Gen«  Jacksoriy  seeing  this,  ordered  Fife  to  ad- 
vance to  bis  rescue,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  This 
attack  of  the  enemv  was  upon  the  right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out, 
ooly  a  feint  to  weaken  the  left  by  drawing  the  force  from  that  quarter  to 
its  silpport ;  but  the  general  was  not  to  be  outwitted  by  such  a  manceuvre* 
He  kept  the  left  flank  firm,  and  the  alarm  gun  soon  gave  notice,  that  that 

rt  was  assailed.  The  general  here  met  the  enemy  in  person,  seconded 
Coi.  CarroUf  who  ordered  the  charge,  and  led  on  the  pursuers.  The 
friendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also,  slaying  many  of  their 
countrymen  as  they  fled. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Coffee  had  got  deeper  into  difficulty,  and  was  con- 
tending at  fearful  odds  with  a  brave  band  of  warriors,  and  was  again  re- 
lieved by  the  Indians  under  Oapt  Fife,  This,  Fife  was  enabled  to  do, 
only  by  charging  them  with  the  bayonet.  The  enemy  seemed  determined 
to  wrest  their  country  from  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  first,  as 
men  driven  firom  their  country  will  always  do.  F^e  and  his  comixes 
pursued  them  about  3  miles,  killing  45  of  them,  which  they  foupd  after- 
wards. The  reason  of  Coffet^a  great  peril,  was  this,  F^e  havine  been  or- 
dered to  his  rescue  before  the  attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  second 
time ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firing  in  that  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was 
more  needed  in  that  quarter ;  and  thus  Coffee  was  left  without  support 
He  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid-de-camp,  CoL  A,  Donaldton^  and 
three  others,  were  slain. 

Gen.  Jackson^  not  having  provisions  for  a  longer  stay,  and  being  con- 
siderably crippled)  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  most  memora- 
bly part  of  this  expedition  is  vet  to  be  related.  The  Indians  now  sup* 
posed  the  Americans  were  beaten,  or  they  would  not  retreat.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  pursue  and  harass  them.  Jackson  expected  this, 
and  marched,  in  order  of  battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after 
another.  At  lenffth,  on  the  morning  of  the  24,  after  having  nearly  passed 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  places,  at  Enotocliopko  Creek,  his  rear  was 
attacked  in  a  spirited  manner ;  and  although  it  was  not  at  all  unexpected, 
yet  the  columns  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  slaughter 
ensued.  At  length,  a  six-pounder  was,  with  great  difficulty,  dragged  up 
a  small  eminence  which  commanded  the  battle  ground,  and  being 
charged  with  grape  shot,  did  great  execution,  and  was  a  principal  means 
of  putting  the  enemy  to  flight 

The  getting  the  cannon  up  the  hill  was  done  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the 
men  who  undertook  it  being  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing 
to  screen  them  in  the  least  By  the  time  they  had  discharged  it  once, 
Lieut  Armstrong,  Gapt  HanaUony  of  East  Tennessee,  Capt.  Bradford 
and  .M* OovocA:,  nad  .all  fiillen.  Bradford  exclaimed  as  he  lay,  *^M\I 
brave  fellows,  some  of  you  may  fall,  but  you  mt^  save  the  cannon," 

The  army  having,  meantime,  recovered  from  their  panic,  attacked  in 
their  turn,  and  the  Indians  were  every  where  put  to  flight,  and  pursued 
about  two  miles.  The  Indians'  loss  in  this  battle  was  189,  that  were 
found.  The  Americans  had,  in  both  days'  fights,  24  killed,  and  71 
wounded.  It  was  evident  now,  that  the  Indians  Were  satisfied  that  they 
were  not  victors,  ft>r  in  their  flight  they  threw  away  their  packs  and  arms  io 
abundance,  and  the  army  met  with  no  further  molestation  during  their 
retivn  march. 

We  have  novr  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war.  It  ended 
in  the  battle  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie,  as  we  have  related,  in 
the  life  of  JlfhUoah,  This  bend,  usually  called  the  Horss-Shoe  by  the 
whitesi  was  called  by  the  Indians  Tohopeka,  which,  in  their  language,  it 
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18  said,   dignified  a  horse-skoe :  therefore  the  battle  K>f  Tohopeka,   the 
threat  6end,  and  the  Horse-Shoe,  are  one  and  the  samew 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  deluded  Creeks  than  this 
battle.  The  loss  of  their  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least.  Three 
of  them,  and  the  last  upon  the  Tallapoosie,  fell  amoi;ig  those  whom  they 
bad  made  believe  that  no  wounds  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
Whites  ;  and.  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  had  witqeised 
a  total  failure  of  all  their  prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influence 
those  miserable  impostors  held  over  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  tibat 
they  still  believed  in  their  soothsayines,  and  that  their  incantations  woald 
at  last  save  them  ;  and  that  they  should  Anally  root  out  the  whites  and 
possess  their  coOntry.  S^ich  are  the  errors  of  delusions  in  all  ages^^  is 
visible  in  all  history,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  things  shall  diflhse  itdelt,  and  the  relation  of  cauae  and  ^ect 
bo  more  extensively  known. 

Monohot  wa[B  otie,  and  we  believe  the  son  of  SKfimcwfur  was  another, 
who  fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Tohopeka.  In  one  of  hia  accounts  of  the 
battle,  Gen.  Jackson  observes :  ^  Among  the  dead  was  found  their  famous 
prophet,  Monohooe^  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  grape  shot,  as  if  heaven  de- 
signed to  chastise  his  imposti^res  by  an  appropriate  punishment.''  The 
maimer  in  which  he  was  killed,  required  but  little  aid  from  the  whites  to 
satisfy  the  Indian^  that  he  was  a  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  generally 
believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decorated,  sd^s  Col.  JSoton,  **  in  the  most  fantas- 
tic manner — ^the  plumage  of  various  birds  about  their  heads  and  shoulden ; 
with  savage  grimaces,  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  bodv,tfaey  danced  and 
howled  their  cantations."  MoHohoe,  in  the  very  act  of  divination^  mutter- 
'  ing  to  the  sun,  vnth  eyes  almost  strained  from  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs 
distorted  in  every  possible  unnatural  direcdon,  received  his  death  wound. 
The  fuith  of  the  warriors  in  such  abominable  fooleries  must  now  have 
beeti  shaken  ;  hut  the  Hallibee  massacre  was  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  their  desperation — as  we  have  seen,  their  most  submissive  offers  of 
peace  had  been  met  by  the  sword-^^11  confidence  therefore  in  the  hu- 
manity and  integrity  of  the  whites,  had,  in  their  minds,  been  forfeited. 
From  every  appearance  it  was  evident  that  they  had  determined  to  con- 
quer at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survive  a  defeat ;  for  they  did  not^  as  on 
former  occasions,  send  away  their  women  and  children :  about  300  of 
these  Were  taken. 

Whether  the  fiimous  prophet  HiUtshagOf  or  JFVxmeif,  were  in  this  hatde, 
is  not  known.  On  18  April,  1814,  Gen.  Jackitm  wrote  from  his  camp,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallafioosie,  saying,  **  Peter  JIf'Qum  has 
been  taken,  but  escaped;  be  must  be  taken  again^  HQUahagee^  their 
great  prophet,  has  also  abscondetl ;  but  be  will  be  found."  In  this,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  seen,  the  general  was  no  prophet;  fi>r  Drancis  and 
McQueen  were  both  alive  in  1817. 

The  friendly  Indians  rendered  the  Americans  most  eflioient  aid  in  this 
battle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  all  23  were  killed  and  many 
more  were  wounded. 

It  was  supposed  by  Gen.  IXoyd^  that  in  the  hatde  of  Autoesee  he  had 
killed  the  famous  prophet  and  king  of  TaUassee,  but  it  turned  out  not  to 
be  so,  for  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  afterwards.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  a  hundred  years  okl,  his  head  being  entirely  white,  and 
bowed  almost  to  the  ground.  His  name,  we  believe,  was  JEneah-Udukko- 
'  hopoiee.  He  was  taken  about  the  time  of  Weaihafcrd'a  surrender ;  and 
but  for  the  protection  afforded  him  by  the  whites,  their  friends,  the 
Creeks,  would  have  put  him  to  death  without  mercy.    But  Weatiurford 
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had  oQtbiOg  to  fear  from  them ;  the^  carefully  avoided  meetbg,  and  when 
any  by  accident  or  necessity  came  mto  his  presence,  they  were  observed 
to  tremble  with  fear«  Suoh  is  the  difference  in  the  carriage  and  aspect 
of  men. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  by  detailing  some  particulars  in 
the  lives  of  seveml  distingui^ed  chiefi. 

it  was  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  any  chiefs  appeared  in  the  ac- 
eounts  of  the  late  wart  but  they  were  many,  especially  m  the  south,  and 
deserved  as  much  notice,  and  often  more  than  many  that  did  receive  it 
When  the  war  was  over,  some  of  them  occasionally  visited  Washington, 
and  the  novelty  of  their  appearance  sometimes  cautod  them  to  receive 
aueh  notices  as  £»Uows:  *'On  the  8tb  ultimoi  [Feb.  181^]  arrived  CoL 
ReUum  J.  Meigif  the  egent  of  the  U.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  with 
a  deputation  mm  the  nation,  consisting  of  Col.  Lowry^  Maj.  Walker^  Maj. 
Ru^e,  Capt.  Ta^lory  Adjt*  Ross,  and  Kunnesec.  These  Indians  are  men 
of  cultivated  uoaeiratimdings,  were  near^  all  officers  of  the  Cherokee 
£>rces  which  aerved  under  Gen.  Jackson  during  the  late  war,  and  have 
distinguished  .themselves  as  well  by  their  hraveiy  as  by  their  attachment 
to  the  U.  States.** 

In  June  following,  another  deputation  visited  the  capital  of  the  U. 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  appearance  was  such  as  entitled  them 
to  the  highest  respect.  The.  delegntes  were  from  the  Chikasaws,  and 
consisted  of  Gen.  fVm.  Colbert,  the  great  war  chief  of  that  nation,  Maj. 
Jimos  CMurtf  interpreter ;  Ettissue ;  MmgOy  the  great  warrior ;  Appasanr 
^iiMee,  e  chief;  ChaskMam  and  ColJUdck^  warrioi^  Most  of  these  fought 
lor  the  whites  in  the  south.  Gen.  Colbefi  was  now  aged,  having  fought 
with  the  Americans  in  iSl^.  Gfair'5  army,  with  seven  others  of  his  countiy- 
men;  one  of  whose  names  was  Piomngf^  or  the  Mowniaiii'ladtr,  of 
whom  we  shall  presently  apeak. 

In  the  late  war,  while  his  men  were  preparing  to  join  the  Americans, 
Cslhert,  iinpatieot  to  be  unemployed,  joined  the  third  regiment  of  the 
4J*S.  infentry.  When  he  had  served  with  them  nine  months,  he  ro- 
tame^l  to  bis  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Mont- 
gomery on  the  Alalmma,  from  thence  against  Pensacola,  crossed  the 
Esanihta,  and  pursued  the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalachicola,  killing 
many  of  tbem,  and  returning  to  Fort  Afontgomery  with  85  prisoners. 
He  and  bis  comrades  were  now  at  Washington  to  obtain  a  setdement  of 
the  boundaries  of  their  country.  Accordingly  commissioners  were  sent 
into  their  country,  and  on  the  20  Sept.  following,  [1816,]  a  treaty  was 
entered  into.  In  this  treaty  Colbtri  is  stykd  Maj.  Gen.,  and  by  the  sixth 
article  of  it  be  was  allowed  an  annuity  of  100  dollars  during  life.  His 
name  is  not  to  the  treaty,  of  Hopewell,  made  10  Jan.  1786,  but  that  of 
Piomngo  is.  To  that  of  Chikasaw  Bluffs,  24  Oct.  1801,  instead  of  his 
mark,  we  find  W.  C,  which  shows  that  he  had  been  paying  some  atten- 
tion to  learning ;  but  in  sul>sequent  treaties  bis  markiigain  appears. , 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  name  of  Piomngo  is  not  seen  to  any 
of  the  treaties  after  that  of  Colbert  appears^  induces  the  belief  that  he  is 
the  same  person,  and  that,  from  his  atutchmetrt  to. the  whites,  he  took  one 
of  their  names. 

Piommgo  h  thus  mentioned  by  Gen.  ISL,  Clair,  on  his  arrival  at  his 
quarters.  *<Oct.  27.  Pammngo  arrived  in  camp  with  his  ivarriors.  I 
was  so  unwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  him  welcome."  ^  Oct  29. 
Pmyanmgo  and  his  people,  accompanied  by  Qapt.  Sharks,  and  four  good 
Hflemen,  going  on  a  scout;  they  do  not  pnmse  to  return  under  10 
dfws."  We  have  no  account  of  the  euocees  of  the  ezcuFStoii,  but  they 
did  not  join  the  army  again  until  after  the  ^feat,  wJiich  to^k  place  «ix 
^ysafter.    As  th^  wodb  fioeaeding  U$  Foit  Jf9ftHPSipa,.im  ;pf  .tbjB^epe- 
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my  mistook  them  for  his  componioos,  and  was  captared  before  he 
covered  his  mistake.  Piomingo  accosted  him  with  harsh  language^  day-> 
iHg,  **  Rascalj  you  have  been  kwimg'  tokUe  men ! "  He  then  ordered  two  of 
his  men  to  extend  his  arms,  and  a  third  to  shoot  him.  When  this  was 
done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  join  the  army. 

We  learn  the  name  of  one  other  who  was  with  St.  CUdr.  He  was 
called  James  Anderson,  and  was  brother  to  the  chief  John  Morris,  who) 
513  June,  1793,  was  murdered  not  above  600  paces  from  Govi  BlounPs 
house  in  Knoxville.  He  was  shot  by  some  unknown  persons.  The 
governor  ordered  him  to  be  buried  in  the  burying  ground  of  the  white 
people,  with  military  honors.  A  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  him- 
fleli^  and  he  was  interred  with  great  respect 

In  1793,  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  made  large  offers  to  the  Chika- 
saws,  to  induce  them  to  forsake  the  Americans ;  btit  their  ot^rs  were 
treated  with  contempt,  especially  by  Piomingo. 

Mashalatvbec  was  a  Chikasaw  chief,  with  whotn  Gen.  Lafayette  bC'^ 
came  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country.  Ifis  first  knowledge  of 
him,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  out  of  JH.  Levasseur's 
work  "  Lafayette  en  AMERiquE,"  &c.,  was  at  the  residence  of  the 
**  sage  of  Monticello." 

Jmtshalatubeej  and  Puffftiimata  a  Choctaw  chief,  already  mentioned,  were 
at  Washington  when  the  general  arrived  there,  in  December,  1824,  being 
there  at  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  vrith  many  other 
chieis,  to  brighten  ue  chain  of  firiendship,  receive  presents,  and  make 
known  the  wants  of  their  countrymen.  At  this  time  Mushalatubec  made 
the  following  agreeable  Speech  to  Gen.  Lafayette, 

**  You  are  one  of  our  fathers.  You  have  foug^  by  the  side  of  ffie  great 
Washington.  We  um  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  d  JHend  and 
father.  We  have  always  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  this 
feding  which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  here.  We  present  you  pure  hands-^ 
hands  that,  have  never  been  stained  wUh  the  Uood  of  Americans,  We  live  in 
a  country  far  fror,\,  this,  where  the  sun  darts  his  perpendicular  rays  upon  us. 
We  have  had  me  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  for  neighbors ;  but 
now  we  have  only  (he  Americans;  in  the  midst  and  wUh  wham  We  live  as 
friends  and  brothers,** 

Then  Pushamata,  the  first  of  their  chieft,  hegan  a  speech  in  his  turn, 
and  expressed  himself  in  these  words:  *^  Tnere  has  passed  near^  50 
snows  4vnct  you  drew  the  sword  as  a  companion  of  Washington.  Wimhim 
you  howe  comAated  the  enemies  of  America,    Thou  hast  generou^y  mingled 

Sf  blood  with  that  qf  the  enemy,  and  hast  proved  thy  devotedness  to  the  cause 
ieh  thou  defendedgt,  jyter  thou  hadst  finished  that  war,  thou  hadst 
returned  into  thu  country,  and  now  thou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  where 
(ftott  art  honored  and  beloved  in  the  remembrance  of  a  numerous  and  pow- 
erful people,  Tliou  seest  everywhere  the  children  of  those  for  whom  thou 
hast  (kfended  liberty,  crowd  around  thee,  and  press  thv  hands  with  filial  of- 
feSan,  We  haveheard  related  all  these  things  in  me  depths  of  the  distant 
forests,  and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  unm  a  desire  to  behold  thee.  We 
are  come,  we  have  pressed  thy  hand,  and  we  are  satiated.  7%s  is  the  first 
Ume  that  we  have  seen  thee,*  and  it  wUl  probably  6e  the  last  We  have  no 
more  to  add,  T%e  earth  will  part  us  forever,** 
''In  pronouncing  these  last  woras,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  manner 

And  voice  something  very  solemn.    He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  pre- 

.1  ■   '  I  ■  I  ■  ' .1.  .,. 

*  They  misht  not  have  been  introduced  to  the  eenerai  wben  heflMRr  Ifaem  at  BIr.  Jef' 
fenorit,  M.  Levaueur  lays,  in  speaking  of  tbe  Indian  deDntatioii,  "  A  Uur  the 
^iaieni  deux  ehefi  que  nmu  ortoiu  vout  ^oMgeoir  uniour  H  la  table  de,M.  Jtjftrton,  pen- 
^UuU  noire  s^tmr  it  Montkello,  Je  lee  reejonnue  h  uure  creilUt  decoupiee  en  Icnguu 
iaaihtt,gttrmu  de  tm^pnet  Umu  de  plomb.** 
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ttwdmeDis^  W9iiQic4  of  bis  d«9th  a  few  dayci  after ;  be  wa«  taken  sick^ 
and  died  before  be  could  aet  out  to  return  to  bis  own.  people.  Wben 
satisfied  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  caused  all  bis  companions  to 
be  assembled,  and  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  put  upon  him  all 
bis  ornaments,  and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  his  death  should  be  that 
<^  a  man's.  He  manii^sted  a  desire  that  at  his  interment  the  Americans 
would  da  him  military  boaors,  and  that  they  would  discharge  cannon 
over  his  grave.  They  promised  him  that  it  should  be  done ;  be  then 
talked  j&eely  with  his  friends,  and  expired  without  a  groan  in  the  midst 
of  conversation."  His  monument  occupies  a  place  among  the  great 
man  in  the  cemetery  at  Washington.  Upon  one  side  is  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

**  Pusa-)KA-74XA,  A  CnOCTAW  CHI£P^  I*IBS  HEKE.  ThIS  HOIfUHENT  TO 
HIS  MEMORY  18  ERECTED  BY  RIS  BILOTBER  CHIEFS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH  HIM  Uf  A  DELEOATION  FROM  THEIR  NATION,  VH  THE  YEAR 
1824,  TO  THE  GEHEaAI^  OOVEJUTMENT  OF  THE  UnITED  StATES." 

And  en  the  odier : 

"  PUSH-MA-TAHA   WAS   A   WARRIOR    OF   GREAT  DISTINCTION.       He  WAS 
WX»S  IN  COUNC^.,  EIiOuqUSNT   IN  AN   SXTJU^ORDINABT  DEGREE  ;  ANI>  ON 
ALL    OCCASIONS,    AND    UNDER   ALL    CiacUMSTANCE^   THE    WHITE    MAN*a 
J9&IEND.     He  died  in  WaSHINOT019,  on  the  9iTH  OF  QECEMBE]^  182^ 
OF  THE  CAAMS,  IN  THE  OO^^t  ^BAI^  OF  QIS  AGS," 

That  PushamatOf  or  Puskmatahfi,  was  a  warrior,  b^  been  said.  In  the. 
late  war  with  England,  be  assisted  in  subduing  hii^  countnrmen  at  the 
■outb.  In  Gen.  CLaibwnt^s  army  be  distinguiSbe^  biin^l^  particularise 
in  Uie  battle  of  tb»  Holy  Ground,  (called  by  the  Bidions  Ecoanacbaca^) 
upon  the  Alabama  River,  80  miles  from  Fort  Claiborne.  Here  tbQ  cele- 
brated Wwttherford  resided,  also  BSUishago  the  prophet 

In  the  treaty  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  tne  Choktaus  held  witb 
tbe  U.  S«  commissioners,  18  Oct  1830,  ''at  the  treaty  ffround,  in  said  na- 
tion,  near  Doak's  Stand,  on  the  Natches  Road,"  the  following  passage  oc- 
curs. **  Whereas  the  father  of  the  beloved  chief  Mushulfi^iihee,  of  the 
lower  towns,  lor  and  during  bl^  U&,  did  receive  from  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  150  doUais,  anmially ;  it  is  hereby  stipulatedi  that  his  son  and 
ipipcasBQr,  MmhiMniimt  shall  annually  be  paid  the  same  amount  during 
bis  natural  life."  Hence  it  would  lead  u;?  ^  suppose,  without  further 
investigation,  that  both  the  father  and  mu  hod  reiwred  the  CPVntry  very 
important  services. 

iGUu&a^o,  it  appears,  survived  Qen.  JwiksfnCs  campaigns,  and  not  long 
after  went  to  England,  still  hoping  to  j^ain  assistance  from  that  nation  to 
enable  him  to  operate  with  ef^ct  against  the  Americans,  He  was^  upon 
bis  fetum*  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the  Seminole  war,  hav- 
ing taken  up  bis  residence  among  them,  uuable  to  stay  longer  in  his  own 
owmtry.  The  belief  was  imposed  upon  him  by  sonie  abandoned  Eng- 
Uab  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  for  the  res- 
toration of  their  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in  EnglandL 
and  some  encouragement,  but  nothing  absolute.  An  English  ipumai 
thus  mendona  bis  arrival : — ''The  sound  of  trun^pets  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  patriot  Frtmcys^  who  fought  so  gloriously  Ui  pur  cause  in 
America  during  the  late  war.  Being  drest  in  a  most  splendid  auU  of  red 
aHfl  gold,  «iid  wearing  a  tomahawk  set  with,  gold,  givsa  bim  a  bi^y  im- 
posing appearance.'' 

About  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  Qee^^ber.  1817,  a  w^ 
party  of  Senunolea  captured  ah  Amerw^wi^  4lMl  QpnT§j^e4  fejp  iinn|e(jgi- 
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«tte]y  to  their  prindpal  village,  called  Mikasauky.  Here  it  appears  dwek 
FhmetB  and  his  ibmily.  The  American,  whose  name  was  Af'J&nnmoTi, 
was  ordered  to  be  immediately  burnt  to  death.  The  stake  was  sec, 
M*Knmminij  with  his  h«ad  shaved,  was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  piled 
up  about  hkn.  When  they  had  finished  their  dance,  and  the  fire  was 
about  to  be  kindled,  a  daughter  of  the  chief,  who  had  been  wititessing 
the  preparations  with  a  sad  countenance,  flew  to  her  fiither,  end,  upon 
her  knees,  begged  that  he  would  spare  the  prisoner^  life ;  and  it  was  not 
until,  like  the  ^ebrated  Pocahontas,  she  showed  a  determination  to  per- 
ish with  ym,  that  her  father  consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  the*  present. 
It  was  srill  Mb  intention,  that,  if  he  could  not  seu  the  victim  for  a  certain 
sum,  to  have  carried  his  former  purpose  into  effect ;  but  on  ofibring  him 
to  the  Spaniards,  the  demanded  sum  was  paid  for  him,  and  thus  his  liber- 
ation was  effected. 

Afler  Drands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  aend  was  hanged, 
his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  several  daughters,  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  Amencans  at  St.  Mark's.  The  youngest  daughter,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  all  me  ofScers 
for  having  saved  the  life  of  APErimmon,  She  was  said  to  have  been  very 
handsome. 

Mikasauky  Was  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  war  party,  and  had  been 
known  at  least  a  century  by  the  name  Biton  Rouse.  This  name  was 
given  it  by  the  French,  and  the  Anglo-Americans  called  it  the  Red  Sticks, 
to  avoid  the  use  of  the  same  name  in  French.  Hence  tlie  Indians 
who  made  this  their  quarters,  were  called  Red  Sticks.  At  this  period 
they  had  revived  the  practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  tOcks,  and  striping 
them  with  red,  which  was  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Ameri- 
cans, not  knowing  their  practice,  supposed  these  poles  were  painted  with 
red  stripes  in  derision  of  their  liberty  poles.  Mikasauky,  now  Red  Sticks, 
was  upon  a  border  of  Mikasauky  Lake. 

HornolUmed  was  another  principal  Seminole  chie^  whose  residence 
was  at  Foul  Town  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but,  being  driven  from 
thence,  he  repaired  to  Mikasauky.  Three  vessels  having  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  on  the  30  November,  1817,  with  military 
stores  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  were,  from  contrary  winds,  un- 
able to  ascend.  Lieut.  Scott  was  despatched  for  their  assistance,  in  a 
boat  with  forty  men.  The  old  chief  Homotlimed,  who  had  just  before 
been  driven  from  Foul  Town,  by  a  detachment  of  Oen.  Gaines^s  army, 
with  a  band  of  his  warriors,  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  bank  of 
the  river ;  and  when  Lieut.  Scott  and  his  men  returned,  they  were  fired 
upon,  and  all  except  six  soldiers,  who  jumped  overboard  and  swanrto 
the  opposite  shore,  we/e  killed.  Twenty  of  the  soldiere  had  been  left 
for  ^e  aid  of  the  ascending  vessels,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  These  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hor- 
noUimed  and  his  warriors,  who  dashed  out  their  brains  upon  the  sides  of 
the  boat,  took  off  their  scalps,  and  carried  them  to  Mikasauky,  where  they 
exhibited  them  upon  their  red  poles,  in  memory  of  their  victor}^  This 
chief  and  his  companion,  HUlishagOf  were  doomed  shortly  to  expiate  with 
their  lives  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  town  was  soon  after  visited  by  the  army,  but  the  Indi- 
ans had  all  fled,  their  red  pole  was  left  sttrndtng,  and  the  scalps  upon  it ; 
many  of  which  were  recognised  as  having  been  taken  from  Lieut.  ScofPs 
men.  At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  the  mouth  of  Apalachicola  River, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction,  with  English  coldrrf 
displayed,  decoyed  on  board  the  famous  chie^  HdmoAimed,  and  ttbe 
-prophet  fhmcis.    These  the  Americans  hanged  without  trial  or  delay. 

Mamathla  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  before  the  war  of  1812 
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^t^  Great  Britain.  He- was  a  Seminole  chief;  but  'Where  his  reflidenee 
was  previous  to  that  war  we  have  not  heard ;  but  after  the  Seminole  war, 
he  lived  upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  square 
was  under  improvement.  This,  in  1823,  J>r€amaOda^  at  the  head  of  the 
chiefs  of  his  nation,  gave  up,  with  other  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  U. 
States,  by  a  treaty  which  they  made  with  its  agents  at  Moultrie  Greek,  in 
Florida,  on  the  18  September  of  that  year. 

In  an  addition^  article  of  said  treaty,  we  read — ^^  Whereas  JVeo 
MaUda,  John  Blount,  T^tski  Ha^o,  MuXUdo  King,  Emathlochu,  and 
Eeonchatimico,  six  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  to  which  this  article  has  been  annexed,  have  warmly  ap- 
pealed to  the  commissioners  for  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  of 
country  now  inhabited  by  them,  and  in  consideration  of  their  friendly 
disposition,  and  past  services  to  the  U.  States,*'  it  was  agreed  that 
Mamatkla  and  his  followers  should  have  four  square  miles,  enibracing 
Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  Gomfort  Greek;  Blount  and  Hajo ,h  tract 
on  Apalachicola  River ;  MuUato  King  and  E/mathlockee  upon  the  same 
river ;  and  Econchatimko  on  the  Ghatahoochie.  With  ^eamcMa  therv. 
settled  30  men,  with  Blount,  43 ;  MuUato  King,  30 ;  with  Emathloehee,  28 ; 
with  Econcluitimico,  38 ;  the  other  Florida  Indians,  by  the  same  treaty, 
were  to  remove  to  the  Amazura,  or  Withlahuche  River,  upon  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida. 

The  U.  States  agreed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollars  to 
Mamathla,  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him, 
as  well  as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removal. 

A  word  more  of  the  countrymen  of  JSTeamathla,  who  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  before  we  proceed  to  other  subjects. 
^'The  land,'*  says  Mr.  WUliams,*  to  which  they  are  ^^legaUy  ban%shed, 
consists  of  dry  sand  ridges  and  interminable  swamps,  almost  wholly 
unfit  for  cultivation ;  where  it  has  cost  the  U.  States  more  than  their 
land  was  worth  to  support  them.  They  are  now  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion ;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the  American  eettleiB,  in  every  part 
of  the  territory,  to  support  themselves,  already  ;  and  there  is  no  present 
prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  improved."  What  is  calculated  to 
add  to  their  miserable  condition,  is  the  limits  within  which  thev  are 
restricted ;  they  do,  not  allow  them  to  go  nearer  than  within  15  miles  of 
the  sea.  A  garrison  was  established  at  Tampa  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  keep  them  in  order. 

i^Qucen^  we  have  had  oc4»ision  to  notice  in  the  course  of  the  present 
chapter ;  but  without  saying  all  we  had  to  say  then,  we  passed  him  over 
for  a  more  convenient  opportunity ;  however,  the  remainder  of  what  we 
know  of  him  will  requke  but  few  wopds.  • 

Peter  Jkf  Queen  was  a  Greek  chief,  of  the  family  or  tribe  of  Tukabat- 
chie,  whose  residence  was  at  a  place  upon  the  Tallapoosie,  of  the  same 
name  as  that  of  the  tribe.  When,  ya  1814,  he  chose  flight  rather  than  sub- 
mission, he  fied  from  Tukabatchie,  and  with  a  few  other  desperate  spirits, 
took  refuge  in  Florida.  In  1817  he  resided  on  the  Okolokne  River.  He 
was  a  chief  of  consequence,  possessed  a  valuable  property,  in  lands  and 
negroes.  His  effects  were  seized  upon  as  lawful  booty,  about  tlie  time  of 
his  escape.  A  half  breed,  by  the  name  of  Barney,  had  10  negroes  that 
had  belonged  to  him,  and  a  chief  called  ^uchi-hatche,  alias  Colonel,  had 
30  more.  To  the  persons  who  had  made  plunder  of  his  slaves,  he  pro- 
tested, they  could  nave  no  claim  upon  him,  and  that  he  had  never  injured 
them.  He  therefore  applied  to  a  Mr.  IL  ArbvthnoU,  to  intercede  with  the 
officer  at  the  U.  States  military  post.  Fort  Gaines,  for  some  relief;  this  he 

^ — ■ — -  - 

«  Account  of  Florida,  72,  73. 
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4lidjD  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  Bucceas,  we  are  as  yet  unpre- 
pared to  speak. 

Kxng'pcMU  was  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attention, 
but  who,  not  having  been  very  conspicuous  but  in  a  single  affair,  has 
been  deferred  to  this  place.  Early  in  1812,  at  the  head  of  sundry  bands 
of  Seminoles  and  negroes  who  had  run  away  from  then:  American  mas-, 
ters,  S^ng-paxnc  issued  forth  in  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There 
were,  several  other  chiefs  at  the  same  time,  (among  whom  Bow-l^s  was 
conspicuous,)  who  assisted  in  making  war  on  the  frontiers  of  (^orsia. 
Wliether  either  or  both  of  the  above-named  chiefs  commanded  the  dar- 
ing party,  who,  on  11  Sept.  1813,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  force 
under  Capt.  WWiams^  we  are  not  certain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  com- 
manded a  large  force  soon  afier,  when  Gen.  JSTewnum  marched  against 
them,  and  fought  him  with  desperation.  Capt  WUliamSi  with  about  20 
men,  was  convqying  some  loaded  wagons  towards  Davis  Creek,  and 
when  within  about  10  miles  of  their  destination,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  be  50  in  number.  Ahhough 
the  whites  were  few,  they  protracted  the  frght  until  all  their  ammunition 
was  expended,  their  captam  mortally  wounded,  and  six  others  slightly. 
They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leaving  their  wagons  in  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and,  it  was  supposed, 
a  much  greater  number  of  the  enemy. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  against  them,  King-painej  with 
BoW'legs  as  his  lieutenant,  marched  out  from  the  Lotchway  towns,  at  the 
head  of  150  warriors,  as  was  supposed.  They  were  not  disappointed 
with  regard  to  a  force  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  Gen. 
vVhimton,*  of  the  Georm  volunteers,  marched  with  117  men  to  destroy 
the  Lotchway  towns.  When  he  had  arrived  within  about  six  miles,  he 
fell  in  with  the  Indians,  all  of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  par- 
ties met  unexpectedly,  and  no  time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  prepaHng 
for  battle.  Having  dismounted,  the  Indians  advanced  a  few  paces, 
hoping  thereby  to  intimidate  their  adversaries ;  but  ^eufman,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  his  men  to  charge,  which  being  promptly  obeyed,  the  Indi- 
ans were  put  to  flight  The  oaltle  ground,  being  skirted  with  swamps 
upon  three  sides,  was  advantageous  for  the  operations  of  the  Indians ;  nev- 
ertheless, before  gaining  these  coverts,  a  well-directed  6re  stopped  the 
flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  Mne-paine  himself,  and  Bow-hss  was 
severely  wounded ;  but  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  the  fight ;  for 
no  sooner  was  the  fall  of  the  great  chief  known  amonff  his  men,  than  they 
returned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fly,  leaving 
the  body  of  their  leader  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This,  more  than  any, 
or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  their  minds  to  desperation,  and 
thev  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  attempt; 
andt  they  accordingly  returned  to  the  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  met 
with  flrmness  h^  the  whites,  who,  after  encountering  several  shocks, 
again  succeeded  m  routing  them  $  but  they  immediately  returned  a^ain, 
with  greater  fury  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged 
the  Americans  to  give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  afler  dome  time  spent  in 
this  moat  desperate  work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  th^  body  of  iSJu^- 
painey  and  carried  it  off.  Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  unknown, 
but  supposed  by  the  whites  to  have  been  about  90 ;  while  on  their  own 
side,  tney  report  but  one  killed  and  nine  wounded.  This  fight  was  on  the 
36  September,  and  lasted  about  four  hours. 

The  whites  were  greatly  distressed  after  this,  fight,  for  the  Indians 

*  Jhomta/n  (Hist  War,  61)  writes  this  officer's  aame  JVSnonan;  but  BratmantJ*er 
Mu,  aixi  Brac4xfiri<^«' an  wriie  it  as  in  the  ttizt    '  '       ' 
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were  reinforced,  anil  iiarassed  them  undl  the  4  October,  when  they  save 
up  the  business  and  retired.  Gen.  J^eumanf  having  thrown  up  a  BUghc 
work,  was  able  to  prevent  bejing  entirely  cut  of^  and  at  length  retreated 
out  of  the  country*  The  Indians  did  not  give  up  the  siege  undl  they  had 
been  pretty  severely  cut  up.  The  whites,  by  concealing  themselves  on 
the  night  of  the  3a,  made  them  believe  they  bad  abandoned  theii"  fort; 
and  they  came  up  to  it  in  a  body  without  apprehending  danger ;  when  on 
a  sudden  they  received  a  most  deadly  fire,  and  immedmtely  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Retrospective — Of  the  Creek  hidiam — Miukyttts — Prolaini  ihetLse  of 
Ardent  Spirits — iluir  rise  and  importance---Thevr  origin — CaUxu^KLS — 
Chikasaus—'Cherokees — A  mode  of  flaUening  their  heads — Complexum 
lighter  than  other  Indians — Seminoies — Ruins  at  Oakmujge  FieUis — Ex- 
pedition of  Soto — SjUs  2000  Indians — iMudonniere — &urgesy  ejjtedi- 
iion — Grwdva — Voyage  of  D^AiUon — Carries  off  Indians  to  sell  for 
slaves — MoTTOT,  mooe  Emperor  of  the  Cherokees — Sir  Alexander  Cum- 
ming — His  travels  among  the  Cherokees — Seven  Chiefs  accompany  him  to 
En^landr^AUakidiakuUa — Skijaoustah — His  speech  to  the  king — Tonh 
ochxhi — IBs  deaih-^fVar  with  the  Cherokees — Emistessigo — lus  expedi- 
tion and  death — Granguui-kqpak,  frst  advocate  qf  temperance. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book,  much  has  been  narrated  of  the 
southern  nations  in  general ;  and  in  particular  of  many  prominent  indi- 
viduals and  events.  It  is  designed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  speak 
more  particularly  upon  the  events  of  the  great  nation  of  Creek  Indians ; 
in  doing  which,  something  of  retrospection  will  appear. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
nation,  whose  men  of  eminence  have  been  and  are  to  be  noticed ;  for 
there  are  some  facts  thfit  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  otherwise ;  but  in 
such  digression,  if  so  it  should  be  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  over- 
turned, which  is,  that  to  write  a  history  of  the  men  of  a  country  is  to 
write  the  history  o^  such  country.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  re- 
minded that  a  general  history  of  a  people  at  one  period  will  not  exactly 
apply  to  them  at  another.  This  observation  is  not  only  true  with  regard 
to  their  political  and  civil  history,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  same  nations :  these  facts  are  true,  both  as  they  re^rd 
people  called  civilized  and  savage.  Hence  descriptions  of  tribes  or  nations 
by  one  observer,  at  one  time,  difier  from  those  of  another  at  a  differ- 
ent period ;  and  yet  both  mav  be  true  'in  the  main  particulars.  Students, 
^cirefore,  not  aware  of  this  met,  may  be  disposed  to  discredit  writers  for 
such  disagreements,  which,  in  fact,  are  alto^ther  imaginary.  But  it  is 
time  to  commenqiD  upon  the  more  immediate  business  of  the  present 
chapter. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  name  from  that  of  the  country  in  which 
the^  live ;  that  is,  the  English  gave  them  the  name  of  Creeks  because 
theur  country  is  full  of  creeks. 

The  nation  of  moat  importance  among  the  Creeks  was,  in  1775,  the 
Miiskogeea.  That  comniunity,  or  nation,  like  the  Iroquois,  was  more 
politic  than  their  neighbors,  and  vastly  increased  their  strength  and  im- 
portance by  encouraging  small  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themselves 
with  them.  '  At  one  tinie,  another  most  wise  resolution  was  adopted 
among  them,  which,  above  all  others,  should  be  mentioned ;  that  was  a 
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prohibition  of  the  importation  of  aQ  kinds  of  ardent  spirits  into  their 
country.  How  long  Aub  resolution  was  maintained,  or  at  what  period, 
Cannot,  at  this  time, be  stated.  It  was  very  probably  at  the  period  of  their 
greatest  prosperity,  which  was  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  The  Muskogees  had  another  excellent  regulation,  name- 
Iv ;  the  men  assisted  their  women  in  their  planting  before  setting  out  on 
their  warlike  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  ciuled  the  Creek  nation, 
which,  in  its  best  days,  about  1786,  contained  17,000  souls.*  They  have 
since  been  reckoned  at  20,000. 

Some  have,  latteriy,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the 
Dations  of  which  we  have  begun  to  treat ;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  in- 
clude under  that  head,  all  the  tribes  between  the  Savannah  on  the  east, 
the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  and  the  cxnuntiy  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on 
the  north. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Natchez  massacred  the  Frenchf  diat  the 
principal  nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  began  to  rise  into  importance.' 
For  a  time  after  that  memorable  event,  the  country  of  the  Natchez  was 
desolate ;  but  when  some  years  had  elapsed,  a  tribe  seated  themselves 
there,  and  it  became  the  seat  of  a  powerful  nation ;  and  this  was  the 
Muskogees.  That  nation,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  had,  in  about  30 
years^  extended  their  dominions  over  a  fertile  country  near  SOO  miles 
square ;  had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  considerable  tovNDs.  They  had  domin- 
ion also  over  one  town  of  the  Shawanese.  Their  chief  places  were  upon 
the  branches  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Apalachicola  rivers ;  the  people 
upon  the  latter  being  called  the  lower  Creeks.  This,  as  well  as  the  o^er 
nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generally  supposed  to  have  originally 
come  from  the  south  or  south-west ;  but  the  Indians  themselves  believe,  or 
pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  from  the  east,  or  place  of  the  sun's  ris- 
ing; concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that  it 
most  probably  had  the  same  origin  among  all  ignorant  people,  which 
arose  finom  no  other  than  a  desire  that  others  should  think  them  descended 
from  the  sun  ;  that  being  the  most  glorious  and  noble  origin  of  which 
they  could  'conceive.  Indeed,  such  is  not  altogether  unnatural ;  for  that 
luminary  quickens  and  enlivens  every  thing  that  has  life,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable. 

Beside  the  Muskogees,  the  Kataubahs  or  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Chok- 
taus  and  Chikasaus,  were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great 
country  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Kataubahs  and  the  Chikasaus  were  very  warlike ;  but  their  vicinity 
to  Europeans  was  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their 
own  exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases,  as  soon  as  an  intercourse 
commenced,  degradation  and  ruin  followed. 

The  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletery  effects  of  civilization 
much  beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Their 
country  is  chiefly  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee ;  but  they  occuf^ 
also  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  Before  the  war  of  1812, 
theur  country  covered  24,000  square  miles.|  Numbers  of  this  tribe  have 
emigrated  to  Arloinsaw. 

ifie  Choktaus  possessed  a  country  not  so  filled  with  creeks  and  rivers 
as  the  Muskogees.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderance 
to  their  prosperity ;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neighbors,  they  suffered 
greatly  from  their  ignorance  of  swimming.  There  were  Upper  and 
Lower  Choktau  towns;  the  fbrmer  were  situated  about  160  miles  from 
the, Chikasaus,  and  the  latter  about  200  above.  N.  Orleans.    The  people 

^'         '"  III       '■■  II       ■■  1^  ..III.  ■ -Mil  11. ■■.,..  I.  ■  ■         I.  ^  I 

*  It  is  common  to  reckon  n  third  warriors^  * 

.  •   f  Ib  1729,  aji  related  ehap.  iv.  p.  36, 37,  anU.  t  ^'  Morse's  Report. 
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of  this  natioQ  fiatteoed  their  heads  by  wearing  bojes  of  sand  on  them/ 
and,  according  to  Father  HennepiUf^  the  heads  of  aU  the  Indians  upon  the 
Mississippi  are  flatter  than  those  of  Canada.  It  is  said  also  that  they  are 
of  a  lifi^hter  complexion ;  but  thi^  has  reference  only  to  the  Muskop^ees, 
accordinff  to  son^e  writers.  The  Choktaus  principally  inhabit  Missis- 
sippi. They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  25,000  souls,  and  are  rather  in- 
creasing;  ... 

The  Ciiikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Creeks  for  thar  unoccupied 
lands  to  be  taken  by  any  that  came  among  them*  as  emigrants,  the  Chika;^ 
saus  found  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  themselves  on  this 
side  the.  Mississippi.  Where  they  first  establish^  themselves  is  un- 
knowj),  but  in  1770  they  were  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  apd  were 
seated  upon  the  western  branches  of  the  Mobile.  The  tribe  or  Yazoos 
belons^ed  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus  reside  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.    They  do  not  exceed, 4900  in  number. 

The  Seminoles  were  a  nation  made  up  similar  to  many  others,  and 
chiefly  of  Muskogees.  The  Creeks  called  them  Seminoles,  which  signi- 
fied yfiH  because  they  had  estranged  themselves  from  their  former 
country.  This  nation  was  principally  seated,  40  years  ago,  upon  the 
rivers  Apatachicola  and  Flint,  and  had  a  larj^  town  on  Caios  Bay,  on 
the  west  side  of  £.  Florida.  They  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered 
remnant  of  about  1200. 

The  names  ak>ne  of  the  diflTerent  clans  or  tribes  of  these  nations  would 
fill  several  pages,  and  it  is  not '  necessaiy  here  to  enumerate  them ;  we 
shall  therefore,  after  some  general  observations,  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  those  chiefs  who  have  teen  conspicuous. 

.  There  are  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Oakraulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ocone,  beautiful  fields,  extensively  known  as  the  Oakmulge  Fields  *, 
they  are  upon  the  rich  low  lands  of  toe  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part 
<^  them  are  yet  visible  remains  of  a  town.  These  nelds  extend  20  miles 
9long  the  river.  The  Creek  Indians  give  this  account  of  them,  namely, 
that  here  was  the  place  where  they  firet  set  down  after  crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  that  their  journey  from  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredi- 
ble sufiering,  and  that  they  were  opposed  at  every  step  by  various  hostile 
bands,  and  that  onreachinff  this  place  they  fortified  themselves,  and  could 
proceed  no  further,  and  at  length  gained  ground  and  became  conquerors 
in  their  turn. 

There  are  few  greater  curiosities  in  the  soutti,  than  the  great  highways 
or  roads,  which,  50  years  ago,  struck  the  traveller  wim  surprise.  In 
Florida  they  are  still  easily  traced  for  near  50  miles  in  a  straight  line 
upon  the  Ocklockney  River.  AH  history  is  silent  about  them ;  and  it  is  a 
nnffular  feet  that  the  Indians  will  make  no  lise  of  them,  hut  studiously 
maxe  their  paths  in  any  other  directionil 

The  country  of  the  southern  Indians  nas  suffered  in  some  respfecb  as 
much  as  some  parts  of  South  Anierica;  it  having  been  traversed  and 
overrun  fi^m  time  to  time  by  bands  of  niercenary  whites.  In  the^  y^ar 
1538,  Ferdmimd  De  Soio^  with  a  commission  firom  t]be  ^mpeipr  Ciiaries 
v.,  sailed  with  a  considerable  fleett  for  Americ^a.  He  wasa.Porluguese 
fl»ntleman,  and  had  been  with  Pizano  m  the  conquest  (as  it  is  ciaJled]  of 
rem.  His  commission  constituted  him  governor  of  Cuba  and  general 
I      ■ i< ■■■■til. II  I 

*  Adair.—'"  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  the  n'oirse  presides  a  chtHie  bf  ^(i^bdiMn  ctUk 
hott6wed  and  fashioned,  to  receive  the  infant,  lyinr  prostrate  on  its  baek>  iiwt  part  or 
the  case  where  the  heaa  reposes,  being  fashIo(ied,Kk^  ^..^fJQk  mpiUdi  ..lailhis  softabl* 

^  x>      ...     ...       ...     .      L'^-^rl/Slfilfi- 

W.  Florida.  WL 
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of  Florida.*  Although  lie  snjled  from  St  Lucar  in  1538,  he  did  not  land 
In  Floridaf  until  May,  1539.  With  ahoui  1000  men,  215  of  whom  were 
provided  with  horses,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Florida  and  coun- 
tries adjacent.  After  cutting  their  way  in  various  directions  through 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  traversing  nearly  1000  miles  of  country, 
losing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  their  general  died  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  build  vessels  in  which 
to  descend  the  river;  which  when  they  had  done,  they  sailed  -for  Mex- 
ko.  This  expedition  was  five  years  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  bringing 
tnin  upon  its  performers.  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  time  stood  at 
or  near  the  mouth  6f  the  Mobile,  of  which  Soto^s  army  had  possesseld 
themselves. '  Then*  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  at  nrst  friendly,  but 
at  length  a  chief  was  insulted,  which  brought  on  hostilities.  A  battle 
was  fought,  in  which,  it  is  said,  2000  Indians  were  killed,  and  83  Sp^- 
iards. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  band 
of  marauding  Spaniards  under  SotOy  as  it  will  answer  the  present  purpose 
to  observe,  that  what  has  just  been  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many 
butcheries  committed  by  that  band ;  and,  moreover,  our  accounts  ore 
rather  indistinct  upon  the  whole  afiair,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  Ren6  de  Laudimniere,  settled  in  Florida  in  1564, 
near  where  Pensacola  was  since  built  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  coun- 
try, and  hence  the  bloody  vicars  which  followed.  This  first  settlement  of 
the  French,  projected  by  Admiral  Co2%Ytt,  was  soon  broken  up  by  the 
Spaniards :  they,  in  the  basest  and  most  savage  manner,  murdered  the 
whole  colony.  A  religious  war  at  thi&^period  distracted  the  French  na- 
tion, and  this  outrage  would  have  remained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indig- 
nation of  an  individual.  In  1567,  Dominique  de  Gwrges  sailed  to  Flori- 
da, took  three  forts  from  the  Spaniards,  put  the  men  to  the  sword,  and 
hanged  all  the  other  setders  he  could  find4  A  French  giarrison  y/BB 
again  established,  but,  being  left  without  protection,  was  soon  retaken  by 
the  Spaniards^  who  remained  masters  of  the  country  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.} 

We  will  here  take  occasion  to  add  a  paragraph  to  our  chapter|  upon 
kidnapping. 

Vasquia  I^A^Um  Settled  in  Florida  in  1520,  and  remained  there  fbar 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  difficulties  with  the  Indians  caused  him 
to  leave  the  Country.  In  1524,  he  sailed  again  for  the  continent,  and 
made  land  on  the  coast  of  what  is  now  S.  Carolina.  He  had,  it  is  saidflT 
for  his  object,  in  his  setting  out,  the  atrocious  design  of  making  slaves  of  the 
Indians.  At  the  mouth  of  the  River  Santee,  (which  he  discovered  and 
named  the  Jourdain,)  he  was  received  and  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
the  Indians.  Having  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  on  board  his  ships,  he  banqueted  them,  and,  by  means  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  benumbed  their  faculties,  and  in  this  situation  sailed  with 
them  for  Hispaniola,  where  he  intended  to  sell  them  to  his  countrymen. 

*  Chaudon  et  DeUtndinef  Nouveau  Diet.  Historique^  art.  Soto. 

t  ''  So  called,  because  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  on  Palme-Sundv^,  or, 
as  the  most  interpret,  Easter>day,  which  they  call  Pasqua  Floridaf  and  iiot,  as  ^nUuet 
writelh,  for  the  nourishing  verdfure  thereof.'^'  Purchas,  769.  Modem  writers  of  dis- 
coveries would  do  better  were  they  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  information. 

X  See  an  animated  account  of  these  bloody  affairs  in  Johnstm^s  Life  of  Gen.  6rreo|e, 
1.  480,  6cc. 

^  Dnpratz,  i.  1—3.  /turn  de  Grijalva  discovered  the  eonntry  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co in  1518,  ( Herreraf  fi.  199,)  and  some  report  that  be  carried  off  Indians  as  slaves. 
(See  WtUiama*s  Florida,  90.)  But  we  are  not  awwre  thai  Uie  fact  is  elsewhere  recorded. 
Herrera.  thoucfa  very  munate,  does  not  name  it.    PwdtoB  (812)  agrees  with  him. 

I  Book  ii.  cSap.  i.  T  Mortifies  Hist.  Louisiana,  i.  4.- 

6* 
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Justice,  however,  did  not  long  permit  him  to  escape  her  iron  hands* 
One  of  bis  slups  foundered  in  a  storm  and  was  lost ;  the  captives  in  the 
other  refused  to  take  food  until  disease  broke  in  upon  them,  wluch  pat 
an  end  to  most  of  their  number.  Neither  did  the  Spaniards  escape  its 
ravages. 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity  we  ihust  descend  to  tjn[>es  nearer 
our  own.  In  the  year  1730,  Sir  •^xan4er  Camming  travelled  among  the 
southern  Indians,  and  from  whose  account  we  are  3a\e  to  sive  severd  in- 
teresting particulars.  At  this  period,  he  relates  that  the  Cherokee  nation 
was  governed  by  seven  Mother  Towns,  each  of  which  chose  a  king  to 
preside  over  them  and  their  dependants.  He  was  elected  out  df  certain 
nunilies,  and  the  descent  was  regarded  only  on  the  mother's  side.  These 
moUhfT  towns  were,  according  to  Sir  Alexander,  Tannassie,  Kettooah,  Us- 
tenary,  Telliquo,  Estootowie,  Keyowee  and  Noeyeoee.  Four  of  Uiese 
towns  were  without  kings  at  this  time,  they  having  died.  Some  towns 
had  princes,  as  our  author  called  them;  namely,  Tomasso,  one; 
Settecho,  one ;  Tassettchee,  one ;  Iwassee,  one ;  TelliqUo,  two ;  Tannas- 
sie, two ;  Cannostee,  one ;  Cowee,  one. 

The  chief  Mouioy  was  called  emperor,  and  presided  over  the  seven 
towns,  in  1730.  His  residence  was  at  Telliquo.  On  the  3  April,  this 
year,  deputies  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  met  at  Nequas^e,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  Sir  Alexander  Camming  and  12  other  Englishmen,  declared 
Moutoy  emperor;  he  having  been  nominated  by  Sir  Alexander.*  The 
nation  consented  to  receive  Moytoy  as  their  king,  provided  he  was  held 
accountable  to  Sir  Mexander.  At  the  ceremony  of  declaiing  Moytoy  king 
or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir  Alexander  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himself 
and  the  conjurers  standing  about  faim,  and  a  throng  of  warriors  *<  stroked 
him  with  13  eagles'  tail's  and  thejr  singera  sung  from  inorning  till  niffht" 
After  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a  speech  to  the  great  concourse  of  In- 
dians ;  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  besides,  he  displayed  the  power  and 
goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  sreat  water ;  and  *^  required  Moytwf  and 
all  the  head  warriors  to  acknowledge  themselves  dutiful  subje<:ts  ana  sons 
to  King  George/*  **all  which  they  did  on  tlieir  knees,  calling  upon  every 
thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  and  that  they  might  be- 
come no  people,  if  they  violated  their  promise  ancf  obedience.^ 

The  next  day,  4  April,  ^  the  crown  was  brought  from  great  Tannassie, 
which,  with  five  eagles'  tails  and  four  scalps  of  their  enemies,  Moytoy 
presented  to  Sir  Alexander,  impowering  him  to  lay  the  same  at  his  majes- 
ty's feet"  The  conjurers  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and 
told  him  they  would  follow  all  his  directions.  ^  That  when  be  lefl  them 
they  would  still  consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  M<nftoy  of  Tel- 
liquo, who  would  punctually  do  what  he  had  bid,"  Sir  Alexander  \va» 
now  at  Tannassie,  400  miles  from  Charlestown,  accordinff  to  his  reckon- 
ing, and  had  but  15  days  to  arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox 
man-of-war,  which  was  then  to  saji.  He  therefore  asked  Moytov  if  the 
Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  sh6rt  a  time  on  foot  The  chief  said  it 
might  be  done,  and  that  be  would  have  accompanied  bim,  but  for  the 
dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  requested  him  to  choose  such  as  he  de- 
rired  from  among  his  people,  to  go  with  him.f 

Accordinglv,  Sir  Alexander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
SkiJQgutiaj^  the  head  warrior  of  Tassetchie,  "  a  man  of  great  power  and 

*  This  part  of  the  seDtence  is  upon  tbo  aathority  of  a  £ood  writer,  (ffetoott,  Hist. 
Gifoliiia,  it.  A,)  but  Sir  Alexander  does  not  say  quite  as  muen  in  bis  account. 

*t  ifoyfoywas  a  bitter  enemy  afterwnrds.  In  1768  he  went  with 'bis  warriors  to  a 
plaee  cmIm  Statiqno,  and  killed  several  whites,  without,  as  was  said,  any  provocation. 
flbijgtf,  ii.  2S0. 

X  Or  KUagutIa,    This  chief  was  one  of  the  «cren,  as  will  appeariraimediatejy  ongufBid, 


Interest,  ivholiad  a  ti^ht  to  be  a  king,*"  MeAvMakiMa^  ami  Okunie,  or 
^utadtej  a  Child  warrior,  CoUannahj  a  fourth  ;  ^  and  from  TanDassie,  the 
iromdfest  towti  df  the  country,  he  took  Chgtnitah  and  Ovkanoikahf^  war- 
riors.*' About  23  miles  from  Charlestown  they  met  with  the  warrior 
^€hinakdnndwifiei  a  friend  of  these  chiefe,  ^  who  had  just  come  from  the 
^attarbe  nation,  and  desired  to  go  along  with  his  Goumrymen,  to  which 
Sir  Alexalndir  consettted." 

They  went  on  boahl  the  Fox,  a  man-of-war,  and  sailed  from  Charlas- 
^^oWn  Bay  4  May^  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June ;  thus  performing  a  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic  in  a  month  and  a 'day,  in  1730,  not  much  inferior 
to  what  is'done  now-a-days.  At  Dover  Sir  t^e^eamUr  '*  took  poet  to  London, 
"With  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  leaving  the  Indians  behind  to  come 
Up  \ylfh  the  man-of-war.  He  let  the  secretary  of  state  immediately  know 
that  he  had  full  power  from  that  nation  to  lay  their  crown  at  his  n»jesty's 
feet,  and  that  he  had  brought  over  seven  Indian  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  truth.  His  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  order  Sir  Alexander  to 
bring  in  his  people  to  the  instellation,  the  18th  of  June,  where  they  were 
''esttremely  surf^rised  at  the  magnificence  of  every  thing  about  them:  they 
compared  the  king  and  queen  to  tlie  sun,  the  princes  to  the  stars,  and 
themselves  to  nothing.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Sir  Alexander  was  intro- 
iluced  to  his  majesty,  and  upon  his  knee,  in  presedce  of  the  court,  declared 
the  full  power  he  had  received,  the  Indian  chiefe  all  kneeling,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  their  submission  and  approbation.  Sir  Alex- 
nnct^'  laid  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  majesty's  leet,  with 
the  five  eagles'  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  and  fi>Ur 
scalps  of  Indian  enemies ;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
'to  accept  of." 

The  kiiiff  now  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  chiefs, 
every  article  of  whk;!i  was  accompanied  with  presents  of  some  sort  or 
bther:  such  as  cloth,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  &c.  Afler  the 
treaty  was  finished,  a  certified  copy  was  presented  to  the  chiefs  by  Sir  ytl- 
exander  CSimming ;  upon  which  Skijaguatah,  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
niade  the  following  speech  :-^ 

*^  We  are  come  hither  from  a  mountainous  plaeej  where  nothing  but  daxk- 
'  ness  is  to  he  found;  but  we  are  now  in  a plaee  where  there  is  light*  Thsre 
'  was  a  person  in  our  country,  he  ^ave  us  a  yeUow  token  of  warlike  honsr^ 
which  IS  left  with  Moytoy  of  Telhqwi,  and  as  warriors-  we  received  U,  lie 
came  to  us  like  a  warrior  from  you.  A  mctn  heis ;  his  Udk  is  upright,  and 
the  token  he  left  preserves  his  memory  among  us,  We  look  upon  you  as  \f 
the  great  king  were  present;  we  tove  you  as  representing  the  great  king, 
ffe  shall  die  m  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  crown  of  our  nmon  is  dxf- 
ferent  from  that  which  the  great  King  Georoe  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw 
in  the  tower.  But  to  us  it  ts  all  one.  The  chain  offriendshio  shall  be  car- 
ried to  our  people.  We  look  upon  the  great  King  George  as  the  sun,  and  as 
our  father,  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children.  For  though  we  care  red,  and 
vou  are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are  joined  togeiher.  When  we  shall 
hone  acquainted  our  people  with  what  we  have  seen,  our  children  from  gener- 


•Ithoiigh  Sir  AUxandtTf  in  bis  communication;  docs  not  name  him.  Neither  does  he 
Aame  AttakuUakulla  or  Outassite ;  vet  it  is  certain  the^  were  both  in  England,  and  we 
believe  at  this  time :  they  make  up  the  number  setien,  with  those  named  in  his  own  nar- 
rative. That  AUakuUaktdla  was,  see  Hewatt,  ii.  SEt],  and  Wyrme,  ii.  S80,  n.  We 
can  only  account  for  the  blanks  in  the  narrative,  by  sopposiac'  that  Sir  AUxander's 
amanuensis  did  not  understand  him,  (for  he  did  not  write  himself,)  and  the  e-numeralion 
of  the  chiefs  which  he  took  with  him,  is  very  bimidcviDg.  Thus,  aAer  naming  one  only, 
it  is  set  down,  '*  and  -—-————  a  third  warrior/'  &c. 

*  Perhaps  Ockono»tdta.  wlio  was  called  the  ffreat  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
flfeiwto,  u.  117. 
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aiioti  to  geruSratum  ImU  tduHmi  remember  it  /n  tmv  we  shdU  alwmu  be  one 
with  you.  The  enemies  of  we  great  king  shall  be  our  enemies.  &b  peopU 
and  ours  shall  be  onefana  shaU  (He  together.  We  came  hither  naked  and 
voor  as  the  worms  of  the  earth,  bid  you  haioe  every  thirty  and  we  that 
have  noihmg  must  love  you,  and  wiU  never  break  the  dham  <iffiiendshw 
which  is  bekoeen  us.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina^  whom  we  HSnowy 
This  smaU  rope]  we  show  you  is  aU  that  we  naive  to  bind  our  slaves  with^ 
a^it  may  he  broken.,  But  have  iron  chains  for  yours,  Howefber  if  we 
eakh  your  slaves,  we  wUl  bind  them  a^  well  as  toe  can,  and  ddivet  them  to 
our  friends,  and  take  no  pay  for  U.  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person 
that  was  in  our  counitry'—he  u  not  here :  However,  we  must  say  he  Udked 
uprightly  to  uSf  and  we  shall  never  forget  him.  Yo%tr  white  peojne  may  very 
seftly  build  houses  near  usd  We  shall  hurt  nothing  that  bdongs  to  Vtem^ 
for  we  are  children  if  one  fathers  the  great  king,  and  shall  live  auffd  die  to- 
gether.'* 

When  Skijagustah  ha<l  proceeded  thus  far,  he  laid  his  featbettf  apon  a 
table,  and  closed  as  follows  :-^ 

^  iliis  is  our  way  of  talkingi  which  is  the  sqme  thing  to  us  as  yew  tetters 
in  the  book  are  to  you,  and  to  you,  beloved  men,  we  driver  these  feathers  in 
eonftrmoHon  of  aUwe  have  said,*^ 

in  October,  the  Indians  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  Johnson^ 
<he  governor  of  CaroUua,  for  their  own  country,  and  in  the  Same  ship  in 
which  they  went  over. 

Skijagustah^  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  ESttagusta,^  vniB  bn>ther  of 
Oucconnostota,  or  the  ^reat  warrior,  and  also  chief  of  Chote.  He  lived  to 
be  very  old,  and  died  m  May,  1768. 

These  events,  in  the  history  of  the  southern  Indians,  would  have  been 
pr<^rly  related  before  those  in  a  preceding  chapter^  as  they  were  ante- 
rior in  the  order  of  time ;  but  as  ihey  were  not  altogethei'  so  prominent, 
we  chose  to  let  them  fall  in,  when  we  had  thrown  some  others  off  our 
hands.  A  few  details  belonging  to  the  same  chapter,  not  then  Within  our 
reach,  must  not  be  passed  over. 

The  chiefs  who  went  over  to  England  with  Gen.  Oglethorpe^  arrived 
tliere  16  June,  1734^  in  the  Aldborough  man-of-war,  at  St.  Heliens,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Immediately  after  their  arrival,  orders  were  given  for 
preparing  proper  habits  for  them,  in  order  to  their  being  introduced  at 
court.  This  having  been  done.  Sir  Clement  CotteTel,  Ku,  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  was  sent,  August  1,  with  three  of  the  king's  coaches,  drawn 
by  six  horses  each,  to  the  Georgia  office,  where  the  chiefs,  all  except  one, 
were  taken  up  and  carried  to  Kensington,  where  their  introduction  to 
the  king  took  place.  The  one  left  at  the  Georgia  office  was  sick  with 
the  small-pox,  of  which  he  died  the  next  day. 

When  the  Indians  were  introduced  at  court,  his  majesty  received  them 
upon  bis  throne,  in  the  presence  chamber,  attended  by  the  officers  of 
state,  and  a  numerous  court.  They  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of 
Grcdton,  chamberlain  of  his  majesty's  household  ;  and  after  Tomo  Chichi, 
or  Tojno  Chaehi,  and  the  king  had  made  each  a  short  speechj|§  the  carri- 
ages returned  with  them  to  their  apartments  at  the  Georgia  office. 

The  first  thing  attended  to  after  their  i*etum  was  the  burial  of  their 
companion,  which  took  pUce  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  burial  ground 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
<*  Cherokee  Creeks.**  "  The  deceased  being  sew^  up  in  two  blankets, 
with  oiie  deal  board  under  and  another  over  him,  and  tied  down  with  a 

*  There  was  at  this  time  no  governor,  though  Robert  Johnson  waii  Dominally  such. 
In  1729  the  government  of  Carolina  was  delivered  to  tlie  crown  of  Englaod,  for  about 
£17;000.    Johnson  was  reappointed  in  1731.  f  Strin°^  of  watanpam,  probably. 

X  Before  chap.  iii.  b.  iv.  ^  See  ante,  b.  iv.  cfeM^p.  iii.  p.  tS. 
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cord,  was  pkbdd  u]pbA  a  bicir,  and  calried  to  the  pVAce  of  internient. 
There  were  only  present  at  the  time  of  ^is  being  put  into  the  grave,  King 
Tbmo,  and  some  of  the  chieft,  the  upper  church'  warden  of  the  par- 
ish, and  the  grave  digger.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  earth,  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  grave:  after  diis  a  quantity 
of  glass  beads  Were  cast  in,  and  then  some  pieces  or  silver;  the  custom  of 
Chose  Indians  being  to  bury  all  the  deceased^s  efiects  with  him.'' 

Although  we  have  the  names*  of  all  the  chiefli  given  us  diat  went  over 
With  Mr.  OflefTloT^e,  we  have  riot  iSne  means  of  Knowing  which  it  was 
thht  died.  Indians  ofteri  died  on  their  visits  to  Europe.  One  of  the  five 
Iroquois  chiefi  died  in  £ngland,f  in  1710,  and  of  his  name  too  we  are 
ignorant.^ 

Mr.  Ogldhofpe^s  chiefe,  after  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities 
in  and  about  London,  were  taken  to  Spithead,  where  the  Enelish  fleet 
lay,  that  they  might  go  on  board  and  view  the  tremendous  ship^Hitonnta, 
and  £k)me  others  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  90  October,  2734,  a  little 
past  noon,  they  embariced  at  Gravesend,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
lor  Georgia. 

Of  l\mockich%y  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  w^ 
have  yet  a  little  to  add.  He  lived  until  he  had  attSEdned  his  97th  ^ear,  and 
died  15  October,  1739,  five  years,  wanting  15  days,  after  he  sailed  from 
England.  He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  four  miles  from 
Savannah.  He  was  hiahly  beloved  by  the  EJnglisIr^  having  always  been 
their  particular  fiiend,  fought  fOr  them  in  war,  and  aided  them  by  his 
counsel  in  pe&ce.  He  was  aware  of  the  approach  of  deaths  and  ex- 
pressed bu^'uttle  desire  to  live  longer,  as  l^e  should  be  unaMe  to  aid  bi^ 
allies  any  more  against  the  Spaniards.  For  Gen.  OgUthbrft  he  expressed 
the  fffeatest  tenderness,  and  entreated  the  Indians  to  bear  m  remembrancer 
th^  kiiiilnesses  with  which  the  king  of  England  had  treated  him,  and 
hoped  they  would  alwavs  remain  his  subjects.  Having  expressed  a  vrish 
that  hii6i'  body  might  be  buried  among  the  Eufflish  in  Savannah,  accord- 
ihgly,  his  corpse  was  there  interred  in  Percival  Sqnate,  tHth  militaiir  pa- 
rade, and  Gen.  Ogldhorpe  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  over  it,  with  an 
^pt^iropriate  inscription.^       * 

We  shall  close  this  ch&pt^r  with  s6m6  revohitionaiy  and  oilier  mat- 
ters. The  Cherokees  had  Engaged  not  to  operate  with  the  Britisbt 
towards  the  close  of  ^  war,  and  what  is  very  smgnlai',  all  thci  time  that 
the  greatest  successes  attended  the  British  arms,  they  strictlv  adhered  to 
their  engagement ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  had  changed, 
and  the  Americans  had  become  masters  of  nearly  all  the  country,  that 
many  of  the  ill-fated  Indians,  instigated,  no  doubt,  by  abandoned  white 
desperadoes,  fell  upon  the  settlement  called  Ninety  Six,  killing  mahy  per- 
sons, and  burning  several  houses.  Upon  this,  (SeA,  Piekefu  took  the 
field,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  mounted  men,  and  hi  ab^ut  5  weeks  fbt- 
lo^ng  the  10  Sept  1781,||  finished  this  Cherokee  waf,  ifi  which  40  In- 
dians were  killed,  13  towns  destroyed,  and  a  great  number  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  taken  prisoners.!  A  White  man  by  the  name  of  Wit* 
Uts  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  prime  moveir  m  the  Indians,  who 
with  a  few  of  them  fled  through  the  Creek  country  into  Florida,  and 
tnade  good  theb-  esCfeipe. 

On  17  October,  12  chiefi  and  900  warriors  m^  6eti.  PitteM  at  Lobg 

-      .         ■  .  ■   ■  ■  - 

*  8ee  tade,  p.  S6.  t  KtMi  tVftVdl*  ia  AMftrilsa,  i,  310. 

X  Tbe  autlMr  pogsMiei  beaatiftil  Ml  iMgth  porli^iU  tii  Um  «f  Hmsd  chl66,  froM  te 
■wuotiato  eagraviBgt)  wlu«li  h«  inlMids  takiaif  off  oa  steel  Ibr  liilare  editiooA  of  Uiis 
frork.  Perhaps  the  one  that  died  bad  not  bis  poilrait  taken,  he  Mobably  having  died 
iMmediately  after  his  arrival  in  London.  .  4  ilf  ^j  HM-  Georgia,  i.  196, 197. 

I /o/kMON's  Life  of  &reai,  ii.  S4rr.  f  Xee^s  Heinoirs,  dOE,  383. 
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Swaniip  Crooky  aod  a  trealy  was  concluded,  by  which  Geoi|pB  acquired 

a  larce  accessioo  of  territory.*^ 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  warrior,,  of  the 
name  Guristersiffo^  The  British  held  possession  of  Savannah,  in  June,, 
1782,  and  Gen.  Wa^ne  was  sent  there  to  watch  their  motions.  On  the 
21  May,  Col.  Brmon  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, a  hand  of  Indians  under  EmisUssigo^  or  Guristersigo,  But 
some  difficulty  among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the 
movement  of  Brawn  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Gen.  Wagnt^  by  a 
hold  manoeuvre,  cut  oS  his  retreat,  fell  upon  him  at  midnight,  killed  40 
of  his  men,  took  20  prisoners,  and  the  rest  escaped  only  under  cover  of 
darkness.  In  this  fight  Waynt  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired,  and  the 
execution  was  effected  wholly  with  the  sword  and  bayonet;  the  flints 
having  been  previously  taken  from  the  soldiers'  guna 

Meanwhile,  Emiatessigo  was  traversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of 
Georgia,  (strange  as  it  uoay  seem,)  wiuout  being  discovered,  except  by 
two  ^ys,  who  were  taken  and  killed.  It  was  the  24  June,  however,  be- 
fore he  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gen.  fFayne,  who  was  encampedf 
about  five  miles  from  Savannah.  Wayne  did  not  expect  an  attack,  espe- 
cially by  Indians,  and  consequently  was  completely  surprised.  But  being 
well  seconded  by  his  officers,  and  happily  resorting  to  his  favorite  plan  of 
fi|;hting,  extricated  himself  from  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to 
flight,  after  a  hud-fought  battle. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief,  though  umple,  was  wise ;  but  in 
its  execution  he  lost  some  time  which  was  fatal  to  him.  He  captU)^ 
two  of  fTayne^s  cannon,  and  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  upon  the 
Americans,  they  had  time  to  rally.  And,  as  the  sword  and  bayonet  were 
only  used  by  them,  no  chance  was  left  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of 
position  from  the  flashes  of  the  guns  of  their  adversaries.  If  nttifwt 
merited  censure  for  being  taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as 
much  for  exposing  himself  in  the  fight  beyond  what  prudence  required ; 
but  more  than  all,  for  putting  to  death  12  prisoners  who  had  been  decoyed 
into  his  power,  afier  the  fight. 

The  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  |it  the  cannons.  Emideatigp 
was  loath  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  did  it  only  with  his 
life.  Seventeen  of  his  warriors  fell  by  his  side,  besides  his  white  guides. 
He  received  a  spear  and  two  bayonets  in  his  body  before  he  fell,  and  en- 
couraged his  warriors  to  the  last  When  he  began  to  fiunt,  he  retired  a 
few  steps,  and  calndy  laymg  himself  down,  breathed  his  last  without  a 
groan  or  struggle. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  three  inches  high,  weighing  about  220'  pounds, 
bearing  a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  30  years  of  age;  and 
Gen.  £ee  adds,  ^  Christerngo  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  renowed  warrior 
of  the  Overhill  Creeks."  In  this  singular  aflair  but  12  Americans  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  Gcom  the  Indians  were 
117  packhorses,  laden  with  peltry.  Exertions  were  made  to  capture 
those  warriors  that  escaped  (jrom  the  attack  on  Wmfnt^$  camp,  but  so 
well  did  they  understand  the  country,  that  not  one  of  them  was 
taken. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  here  one  of  the 
SfBrliest  advocates  for  temperance  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indi- 
ans. This  person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  his  own  account^ 
of  the  renowned  Orangvla,  His  name  was  Onv^himydau^'granguleh' 
hopak.    All  we  know  of  his  histozy,  can  be  told  m  a  few  words,  ana  but 

'  '  '    '."  "  ■■II  I  I.. '  mm 

*  Jdhmon^i  Life  of  Gre«n,  n.  S48. 

i  X>e.     Dr.  Ho6iieK  wdtes  £mu<e««^.    Annals,  ii.  940. 
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fbr  one  speech  of  his  which  happened  to  be  piesierved,  even  kis  name  we 
had  never  perhaps  heard.  That  he  lived  in  1748,  and  was  eniinem  for 
hia  good  morals,  except  the  speech,  before  mentioned,  is  all  we  know 
of  him.  As  to  the  speech,  which  is  so  highly  extolled,  it  hiis,like  numer- 
ous others,  we  are  of  opinion,  passed  through  too  many  hands  to  be  coo- 
«idered  ^  all  who  may  meet  with  it  as  genuine^  nevertheless,  throwing 
aside  aU  the  unmeaning  verbiage  with  which  it  is  encumbered,  an  Indiian 
imech  might  remain  that  would  be  read  with  pleasure.  As  it  stands  in 
^he  work  &fore  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pages,  and  we  shall 
4nlect  but  &w  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  council  of 
the  Greek  nation,  and  taken  down  in  diort  hand  by  some  white  present, 
sind  about  four  years  after  came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  ffiiUam 
JbAfisofi,  thence  into  the  hands  of  sundry  others. 

^Fatheas,  Brethren,  and  Couivtrtmest. — Wt  are  met  to  deliberate. 
Upon  what  f — Upon  no  leas  a  subject^  Uum  tohetker  we  shaU^  or  shaU  not  be 
a  people!**  "•lie  not  stand  vpf  O  counttymen !  to  oropose  ike  jdans  of  war, 
or  to' direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  assembly  in  the  regulation  of  our  atti- 
emees :  your  wisdom  renders  mis  unnecesscary  for  me? — ^  The  traitor,  or 
rathtr  the  tyrant,  1  arraign  before  you,  O  Cre&ts!  is  no  naii»e  of  our  soU ; 
but  rather  a  lurking  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  principle  of  darkness, 
^TSs  that  pemioious  lujuid,  which  our  pretended  white  friends  artfully  tri^ 
traduced,  and  so  plentifully  pour  in  among  usP* — ^*'  O,  ye  Creeks  I  when  1 
thunder  in  your  ears  this  aenunddtion ;  ^lat  if  this  cup  of  perdition  contin- 
ues to  rule  among  us,  unth  sway  so  intemperate,  te  wiU  cease  to  be  a  nation  t 
Ye  wUl  have  neiSier  heads  to  direct,  nor  fumds  to  protect  you,ryffhiletkis  di- 
aboUeal  juice  undermines  aU  (he  powers  of  your  bodies  and  minds,  with  inof- 
fensive zeal,  "Oie  warrioi^a  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  the  bow,  or  launch  the 
spear,  in  the  day  of  battle.  In  the  day  of  council,  when  national  stMiy 
stands  suspendea  on  the  lips  of  the  hoary  sachem,  he  vnll  shake  his  hectd 
wtth  uneolUcted  spirits,  and  drivd  the  babblmgs  of  a  second  childhood,^* 

The  above,  though  not  a  third  of  the  speech,  contains  chief  of  all  that 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed,  in  several  pages.  A  true  Indian  speech 
need  not  here  be  presented  to  show  the  difference  of  style  between  them; 
but  as  we  have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  &mous  Big-warrior,  not  else- 
where noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  the 
time  Qen.  Jackson  was  treating  with  the  Creeks,  about  the  close  of  the 
last  war  with  England,  and  was  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  con- 
ditions demanded  of  the  vanquished.  And,  although  the  Big-warrior  was 
the  friend  of  the  Americans,  yet  he  now  felt  for  his  countrymen,  and  after 
saying  many  other  things,  concluded  as  follows : — 

**  The  president,  war  father,  advises  us  to  honesty  and  fairness,  and  prom- 
ises that  justice  shall  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  wHl  be  /  I  made  this  war, 
which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  my  country,  that  the  treaty  entered  into  a  long 
time  aov,  with  faUier  Washington,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  fholdfast,  1  wiU  never  break  that  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U,  States,  He  was  a  father  to 
the  Muscogee  veople ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  ^  people  beneath  the 
man,  IBs  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  There  sUs  the  agent  he  sent  among 
us,  Hever  has  he  broken  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
has  seen  our  children  bom,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  direction,  doth 
was  wove,  and  clothes  u^ere  made,  and  spread  through  our  country ;  but  the 

Red  Sticks  ctm^,  and  destroyed  aU ; — we  have  none  now.    Hard  is  our 

'  ■'■       i^^— — ^^.^^^        _^^—  1^     ___.>^— — ««^ 

^  Sermons,  &c.,  by  Rev.  WiUiam  Smith. 
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sUuaUon :  and^ou^oughi  to  coniider-. H,  IstaU  uhat  M  Gu  nation  knows r 
naUiing  tmU  Imep  otcnL — 3%ere  gkmde  the  lUtte  ymrrior.  While  we  were 
seeking  to  ^e  saiuffaction  for  the  murders  ikat  had  been  cmmmUefly  he 
proved  a  mtsehief-maker^  he  went  io  Que  British  on  lAe  lakes ;  he  came  baek^ 
wnd  brought  wpachage  to  the  JronJtiers,  tMch  increased  the  mvrders  hert^ 
TlUseondiiHhas  ainadymtsdethe  war  party  to  suf^^  butyOUkou^ 

.almost  destroyed^  ibeywdl  not  yet  open  their  euM,  but  joare  Ml  led  away^ 
the  Briiishyat  Penrnwolo.  Mtso  with  us,  Wt  were  raluMiat,  and  had  our 
senses.  Weyetaroso,  In  the  war  of  the  revohdionf  our  father  beyond  Ac 
waters  encouraged  us  to  join  Atn^  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then.. 
71a  promises  he- made  were  never  kept  We  were  young  and  foolish^  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  ean  ho  more  persuade  ua&  do  wrong.  2%qf 
have  deceived  us  once^  and  can  do  Una  more.  You  are  iwo  great  people, 
Ifyou  go  to  war  J  we  unU  have  no  concern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fghL 
t^  wish  to  be  at  peace  wUhetfery  nation.  Jftheyt^forme  arms^I  will  say 
to  thcMf  You  put  me  in  danger  ^  to  war  against  a  peopU  born  in  our  own  land.^ 
Theu  shallnever  force  us  into  danger.  You^shall  never  see  that  our  chiefs 
are  boys  in  eouned^  who  wHl  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  I  talk  thuSf  knowing 
that  father  WASBiiwroff  advised  us  never  to  vrderfire  in  wars.  He  told  U9 
that  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  Udd  tw,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  he  had  warriors  enot^A,  and  did  not  wish  his  rea  children  to 
hdp  him.  ffthe  British  advise  us  to  any  Ukingyl  wUl  tdl  you-^not  hide  H 
from  you.    If  they  say  we  muslfighty  I  wHl  teu  them,  Ab.'* 

He  had  previously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  suf^- 
infis  it  had  brought  upon  them,  bat  asked  kidnlgence  from  compassioiu 
The  fine  tract  of  country,  now  the. state  of  Alabama,  was  argued  for  fay 
SudoktOy  another  j&mous  chie^  who  had  larse  claims  (m  the  whites,  but 
Jackson  would  not  concede.  This  chief  had  rendered  them  the  ^reatesi 
services  in  the  war,  and  af^aled  to  Jackson^s  feelings,  by  poitraymg  the 
dangers  they  had  passed  together,  and  his  faitlifulness  to  him  in  the  most 
trying  scenes ;  but  all  avail^  nothing* 
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ING NATIONS  OF  THE  WEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Patfievlto's  rttpectaig  the  homiois — Orandola — fHs  /itmoi/s  speech  to  a 
Frtnek  general — Adarto — fRs  tucctstfvl  aura  offoiiist  the  Freittk — Dt- 
rirayg  a  thataand  inhabHanii  in  one  expedition — His  real  name — Bi.ack- 
KETTi-E — His  urara  agamil  the  /V(ncA— TB-tEE-NEEH-HO-OA-PBOtr — 

Si-aA-TE-i  ^■■-q^A-PRAH-TO^— E-I-OW-Oil-KA-OM— Oh-SBE-TEvATH-TON- 
KO-PROW— GAN-A-JOH-riO-HE— T^lV   inait   to  England—Parliadarg  of 

their  rtiidence  there — Treated  leiih  great  altttiiion  «/  the  nohUify — Thnr 
intermtiB  miih  the  queen— Spteek  to  her— Their  rrfiirn  to  .^erica. 

The  great  western  confederacy  of  In<)ian  nations  bai  generalljr  bifn 
•nled  by  the  French,  Iroquois,'  but  generally  by  the  EDglish,  tiie  flfft 
JVaUfnu,  and  aataetimea  Xhe  Six  Nations ;  but  either  of  the  two  latter  ap- 
pellatlaas  muEt  be  considered  orUy  aa  such,  because  we  ihell  show,  as 
we  {iroceed,  that  they  are  not  numerically  true  now,  if  they  ever  were. 

'  '■  Ces  tarbar^i  m  ami  qu'niu  teuie  nation,  el  m'«n  t/uf  inl^rit  piiillc.  On  pow- 
mtl  Ir'  nomnier  -pour  In  distriinOion  da  lirrain.  hi  Sidiin  di  ei  ecwKsmf .  La  Iroquois 
*i»B(I>ortup(rtTicmjc™iimi,s«irotri«  Tiononfollniu, /«  Gmjogoaas,  lei  Onnotagun, 
ill  Onoyauis,  el  In  Arm^i."  (LahoDlui,  i.  36.)  Tbin  cooiprchendlng  in  his  Aie  im' 
hoju  tome  DBlions  which  the  Eof^iab  mvcr  bave,  uid  rict  rrria.  By  Iha  AgitHi  we 
M>  1o  aaddtand  Mohavit^ 
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Five  may  have  been  the  number  which  ori^nally  leaeued  together,  but 
when  diat  happened,  if  indeed  it  ever  did,  can  never  be  known.  It  is  a 
tradition  that  these  people  came  from  beyond  the  lakes,  a  great  while  ago, 
and  subdued  or  exterminated  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  this  side. 
Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  proves  nothing  of  their  origin ;  for  there  may 
have  been  a  time  when  their  ancestors  went  from  this  side  to  the  country 
beyond,  and  so  on.  The  Mohawks  ai^  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of 
the  confederaey,  and  that  the  **Onayauts''  (Oneidas)  were  the  first  thai 
joined  them  by  putting  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  Onon- 
dagos  were  the  next,  then  the  **Teuontowano8,  or  Sinikers,"  (Seiieca8,\ 
then  the  ^  Cuiukguos,'^  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  from  Carolina,  joined 
them  about  1712,  but  were  not  formally  admitted  into  the  confederacy 
until  about  10  years  after  that.  The  addition  of  this  new  tribe  gained 
them  the  name  of  the  Six  Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will 
appear  that  th^  were  called  the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named 

Seriod.  The  Shawanese  were  not  of  the  cou^deracy,  but  were  called 
rothers^by  them.  Tbis  nation  came  from  the  south,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  sii^d  the  Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehiannah,  but  looked  upon  them  as  inferiors.  They  occupied,  before 
the  French  wars,  a  great  extent  of  country,  some  of  their  towns  being  80 
miles  asGinder. 

The  $Sy  Nations  did  not  know  themselves  by  such  names  as  the 
English  apply  to  them,  but  the  name  Aquanuschioni,*  which  signified 
united  pepgk,  was  used  bv  them.f  This  term,  as  is  tihe  case  with  most 
Indian  words,  is  defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  etymology.  A  kitowledge 
of  the  Ibdian  languages  would  enable  us  to  know  what  almost  every 
place  in  the  counti^  has  been  noted  for ;  whether  hill  or  mountain,  brook 
or  river.  It  is  said  by  Colfkni  that  New  England  was  called  Kinshorir 
by  the  Indians,  which,  he  says,  means  a  fish  ^  and  that  the  New  England 
Indians  ^ent  to  the  Iroquois  a  "  model  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  adhering 
to  the  general  covenant"  The  waters  of  New  England  are  certainly 
abundantiy  stored  with  fish.  From  these  cursory  observations  we  must 
proceed  to  details  in  the  Uvea  of  the  moat  noted  men. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  Go- 
rangfdoy  or  Grangvla,  as  LahwUan  writes  his  name,  and  that  writer 
knew  him.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  is  brought  to  our  notice 
by  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he  made  to  a  French 
general,  who  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  to  subdue  thetn. 

In  the  year  1684,  Mr.  de  la  Barre^  governor-general  of  Canada,  com- 
plained to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infringing  upon 
thek-  rights  of  trade  with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  €k)v- 
ernor''  Dangan  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the 
French  governor.  They  admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  their  course, 
]dleging  that  the  French  supplied  their  enemies  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, with  whom  they  were  then  at  war.  About  the  same  time,  the 
French  governor  raised  an  army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other 
"  mighty  preparations"  for  the  final  destruction  of  the  Five  Nations.  Bui 
before  he  had  progressed  far  in  his  great  undertaking,  a  mortal  sickness 
bpoke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally  caused  him  to  give  over  the  expedi- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of  New  York  was  ordered  to  hiy 
no  obstactes  in  the  way  of  the  French  expedition.    Instead  of  regarding 

•  Loakiel,  Hist.  Mis.  i.  2. 

f  At  a  rreat  assemblage  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Albany /in  Aug.  1746,  the  chief 
speaker  of  the  Six  Nations  informed  the  English  commissioners  that  ihey  had  taken  in 
the  Messesagnes  as  a  seventh  iiation.    CtUden,  Hist  F.  Nations,  ii.  176. 

1  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  109. 

\  Kickons,  in  Algonkin  j  Kegonce,  in  Chippeway.     Lmif^t  Voifages,  &c.  802.  4lsw 


IW0  order,  whidi  was  &om  hii  masuu*,  the  duke  of  York,  be  sent  in|er- 
liters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  tbem,  with  offers  to  assist  them. 

De  la  Boarrty  in  hopes  to  effect  sOKBelhing  bj  this  expensive  undertak- 
i|t&  eroBsed  lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  Five  Nations 
«8  would  meet  bim.*  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a 
high-toned  speech  to  Grangukty  in  which  he  observed,  that  the  nations 
faiid  often  infringed  upon  the  peace ;  that'he  wished  now  for  peace ;  but 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  make  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries 
they  bad  dotiie  the  French,  and  for  the  future  never  to  disturb  them. 
That  they,  the  Senecas,  Gayuga%  Onondagqs,  Oneidaa,  and  Mohawks^ 
had  abused  and  robbed  aJl  their  traders,  and  unless  they  gave  satisfaction, 
ho  should  declare  war.  That  they  had  conducted  the  Knglidi  into  their 
.countiY  to  get  awav  their  trade  heretofore,  but  the  past  he  'wcnald  over- 
kok,  if  they  would  offend  no  more ;  yet,  if  ever  the  like  should  happen 
again,  he  had  express  orders  from  the  King,  his  master,  to  declare  vrar. 

Grangvla  listened  to  these  words,  and  manv  more  in  the  like  sirain^ 
nalh  that  coiilentpt  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  Fren«;h 
anny,  and  the  rectitude  of  bis  own  course,  were  calculated  to  inspire ; 
and  after  wialking  several  times  round  the  circle,  fi>rmed  by  his  peojrfe 
and  the  French,  addressing  himself  to  the  governor,  seated  in  his  elbow 
ebair,  he  he^WQ  as  follows: — f 

**  YommmdiD  ;|  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  likewise 
honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech.  I  now  begiB 
mine.    My  words  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears.    Harken  to  them. 

<^  Ymrntrndio ;  You  must  have  believed,  when  you  left  iQuet)eck^  diat 
the  aun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  ooiiditBy  inacccasi- 
hie  to  the  French,  or  that  the  lakes  bad  so  far  overflown  the  bottks,  that 
they  had  surrounded  our  casdes,  and  that  it  was  impossible  fpr  ua  to  get 
OQt  of  them.  Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  the  curiosity  of 
aeeing  so  great  a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  far.  Now  you  are  unde- 
cetred,  since  that  I,  and  the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure 
]F0ti,  that  the  Benecas,  CSayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  are 
yet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name,  for  bringing  back  into  their  country 
the  calumet,  whibb  your  predecessor  received  from  their  hands.  It  was 
happy' for  you,  that  you  left  under  ground  that  murdering  hatchet  thftt 
has  been  so  often  d^ed  in  the  blood  of  the  French. 

*^Ikar^  Yonnowho;  I  do  not  sleep;  I  have  my  eyes  open;  and  the 
ann,  which  ^dightens  me,  discovers  lo  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  Of 
a  company  of  aoldieiB,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  sttys, 
that  he  only  came  to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calunaet  with  tke 
Oncmdagas.    But  Grangula  says,  that  he  sees  the  Contrary ;  that  it  was 

*  As  il  will  cratify  nost  of  oor  readers,  we  believe^  to  hear  the  geoeral  in  his  own 
mrdf  2  we  will  pneeent  ikem  with  a  pongrapb  of  his  speech  to  Ormgula  in  his  own 
^iguage:— 

"  Le  roi  teon  maltlre  inform^  que  les  cinq  Nations,  Xroquoises  contrevenoient  depuis 
long-tems  k  la  paix,  ra'aordona^  de  me  transporter  ici  avee  une  escorte,  et  d'envoier 
Akouessan  au  village  des  Onnalagues,  poor  ianier  les  principanx  chefs  i  me  renir  voir. 
Lldlontion  de  ce  g^and  Monarqiie  est  qne  aoas  ftiraioos  tol  et  moi  ensemble  dans  lo 
grand  cahnaet  de  paix ;  pourWk  que  ta  me  promettes  an  nom  des  TsoncntoOans,  Gdyo- 
fpons,  OnnotagueS;  Otooyouts  ei  Agni^,  de  donner  une  entiere  satisfaction  et  dMom- 
asagement  k  scs  soieCs,  et  de  ne  rien  faire  &  Tavenir,  qui  puisse  causer  une  facheuso 
rnpTore/'  &c.    Lahonian.  i,  58, 59. 

t  **  Orangula,  qui  pendant  toot  le  deseoars  avoit  eu  les  yeux  iixament  attaches  sar 
farfMMt  de  sa  pipe,  se  leve,  et  sott  par  one  eivflhi  bisarre,  on  pour  se  donner  sans  th^on 
le  tems  de  mediter  sa  r^ponse  il  fait  cinq  oo  six  tours  dans  n6tre  cercle  compost  de 
oaavages  et  de  Pran^is.  Revenu  en  sa  place  il  resta  debout  devant  le  g^n^ral  asds 
dans  un  boo  fanleOil,  et  la  fogaraat  il  Ini  ifit.''    LAmdmi,  (i.  61,  62.)  who  was  one  of 


X  'naaaoM 
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ID  knodc  them  on  the  head,  if  sicknetis  bad  not  weakened  the  arnia  of  the 
French.  I  see  Y<mnondio  ravinff  in  a  aanip  of  aiek  men,  whose  fires  the 
Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by  inflicting  Uiis  sickness  on  them. 

**  Heary  Yonnondio ;  our  Women  had  taken  their  clubs,  our  chiMren 
and  old  men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your 
camp,  if  our  warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when 
your  messenger  Akouessan*  ceitne  to  6ur  castles.  It  is  done,  and  I  have 
said  it. 

"Hear,  Ytmnondio;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  bat  those  that 
carried  guns,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twightwiesf  and  Chictaghieks, 
because  those  Arms  might  have  cose  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  the 
example  of  the  Jesuits,  who  breiJc  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  oar 
castles,  le^  the  drunken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  head.  Our 
warriois  have  not  beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have 
takeq«  and  our  old  men  are  not  afraid  of  the  war.  This  belt  preserves 
my  words. 

^  We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawar 
was  and  QuatoghiesJ  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our 
castles,  to  carry  on  a  trade,  which  the  fk^lish  say  is  theirs.  We  are  boni 
free.  We  neither  depend  on  Yonnondw  nor  CorUar,^  We  may  go 
where  we  please,  and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  tSU 
what  we  please*  If  your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such,  com- 
mand them  to  receive  no  other  but  your  people.  Hiis  belt  preserves  my 
words. 

"We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghieks  on  the  head,  because 
they  had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  coun* 
tiy.  They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary 
to  the  customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  beavers  alive,  they 
killed  both  male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  their  country, 
to  take  part  With  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us. 
We  have  done  less  than  either  the  English  or  French,  that  have  usurped 
the  lands  of  bo  many  Indian  nations,  and  chased  them  from  their  own 
counu-y.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

^  Hear^  Yonnondio ;  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations. 
Htar  what  they  answer.  Open  ^our  ears  to  what  they  speak.  The 
Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  say,  that  when  they 
buried  the  hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  the  presence  of  your  predecessor,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  peace  in  tne  same  place; 
ID  be  there  carefully  preserved :  that^  in  the  place  of  a  retreat  for  soldiers, 
that  fort  might  be  a  rendezvous  for  merchants:  that,  in  place  of  arms  and 
ammunition  of  war,  beavers  and  merchandise  should  omy  enter  there.   ' 

^  Htaty  Yonnondio  ;  take  care  for  the  future,  that  so  great  a  number  of 
soldiers  as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so 
small  a  fort  It  wilt  be  a  great  loss,  if,  after  it  had  so  easily  ttdcen  root, 
you  should  stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  covering  your,  country  and 
ours  with  its  branches.  I  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  tne  Five  Nations, 
that  our  warriors  shall  dance  to  the  calumet. of  peace  under  its  leaves; 
and  shall  remain  quiet  on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet, 
till  their  brother  Yonnondio  or  Corkar  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately, 
endeavor  to  attack  the  country  which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our 
ancestors.  This  belt  preserves  my  words,  and  this  other,  the  authority 
which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me," 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  interprets,  he  said,  <*  Take  courage,  you 

*  Tb«  name  they  irave  Mr.  Le  Mame,  which  siiniified  a  partridge. 

t  Iwikttes.  Co^nT  t  CUctaghicki,  CoUm, 

^  The  aame  they  gave  die  gorcraon  of  New  Yeik. 
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iiave  spint,  speak,  explain  my  words,  forget  nothing,  tdl  all  that  your 
brethren  and  friends  say  XaYonwrndio^  your  governor^  by  the  mouth  of 
GranguLa,  who  loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of 
l>eaver,  and  take  part  with  me  in  my  feast,  ^p  which  I  invite  you.  This 
present  of  beaver  is  sent  to  Yonnondio,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

De  la  Barre  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chief,  and 
«qual  ciiaffrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediately  re- 
turned to  Montreal,  and  thus  finished  this  inglorious  expedition  of  the 
French  against  the  Five  Nations^ 

Gnmffula  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man^  and  from  this  valuable 
■speech  we  became  acquainted  with  hin^ ;  a  very  Nkstor  of  his  nation, 
whose  powers  of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  copiparison  with  those  of  a 
Koraan,  or  a  more  modern  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great 
'Civility,  and  feasted  them  willi  the  best  his  country  would  afford,  on  their 
departure.    We  next  proceed  to  notice 

Jldario,  chief  of  the  Dinondadies,  a  tribe  of  the  Hurons.*  About  1687, 
the  Iroquois,  from  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  governor  of  New 
York,  owinff,  says  Smtthj^  to  the  orders  of  his  master,  **  King  JamUy  a 
poor  bigoted,  popish,  priest-ridden  prince,"  were  drawn  into  the  French 
interest,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  The  Dinondadies  were 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  confederate  Indians,  but  from  some  cause 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  league  with  the  French,  and  wished  by 
some  exploit  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  interest  of  the  Engiidi. 
For  this  purpose,  Adario  put  himself  at  the  head  of  100  warriors,  and  in- 
,  tercepted  the  ambassadors  of  the  Five  Nations  at  one  of  the  falls  in  Kada- 
rakkui  River,  killing  some. and  taking  others  prisoners.  These  he  in- 
formed that  the  French  governor  had  told  him  that  50  v^arriors  of  ^le 
Five  Nations  were  coming  that  way  to  attack  him,  .  They  were  astoiushed 
at  the  governor's  apparent  perfidiousness,  and  so  completely  did  the  plot 
af  Adario  succeed,  that  these  ambassadors  were  deceived  into  his  interest. 
In.  his  parting  speech  to  them,  he  said,  ^  Gfo,  my  brethren,  I  untie  your  Iwnds, 
and  send  you  home  agcnrij  thjous^h  our  nations  he  at  war.  The  Frtmh  gov- 
ernor has  made  me  commit  so  black  an  actum,  that  I  shaO,  never  be  easy  after 
it^tiUihe  Five  JS/ations  shall  have  taken  fuU  revenge.^  This  outrage  upon 
their  ambassadors,  the  Five  Nations  doubted  not  in  the  least  to  be  owing 
to  the  French  governor's  perfidy,  from  the  representations  of  those  that 
returned.  They  now  sought  immediate  revenge ;  and  assembling  X200 
of  their  chief  warriors,  larjded  upon  the  island  of  Montreal,  25  Aug,  1689, 
while  the  French  were  in  perfect  security,  burnt  their  houses,  sacked 
their  plantations,  and  slew  all  the  men,  women  and  children  without  the 
city.  A  thousand^  persons  were  killed  in  this  expedition.  In  October 
following,  they  attacked  the  island  again  with  success.  These  horrid 
disasters  threw  the  whole  country  into  the  utmost  consternation.  The 
fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned,  and  28  barrels  of  powder  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederate  Indians.  Nothing  now  saved  the  French  from 
an  entire  extermination  from  Canada,  but  the  ignorance  of  their  enemies 
in  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

The  real  name  of  Adario  was  Sastaretsu  He  married  a  woman  of  his 
own  nation,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  The  French  nicknamed 
him  the  Rat,  by  which  he  is  often  mentioned  by  Ijahontan  and  others. 
Another  warrior,  though  an  Iroquois,  of  nearly  equal  fame,  was  . 

Black-kettle,  A  war  with  France,  in  1690,  brought  this  chief  Upon  the 
records  of  history.    In  the  summer  of  that  year.  Major  Schuyler,  of  Alhaiiy, 

t  »    ■     1  ■»»«—«»■ HI  I  lllll.Jl.ll  lll«»l-  III  III  II.     I  il  ■!■■  — »^.^.      I        1     «||«    1^^— JIK— 

*  Dionondadie!i,  Celden;  Tionnoiital^,  Chotrlewnx.  f  Hist.  N.  Y.  66.  (4to  cd.) 

X  So  says  Coliltn,  but  Charlevoix  says  400,  and  that  SOD  of  these  were  burnt  after* 

wards,    'there  can  be  no  doubt  but  thai  the  truth  is  between  them,  as  there  is  ample  rooai. 
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tvith  a  company  of  Mohawks,  fell  uimn  the  French  settlements  at  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Champlain.    Ih  Callieres,  govenibr  of  Montreal,  hastily 
collected  about  800  men,  and  opfjosed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  htf 
force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.    About 
300  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this  expedition.    The  French  now  took 
every  measure  in  their  power  to  retaliate.    They  sent  presents  to  many 
tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause,  and  in  the  following 
winter  a  party  of  about  900  men,  under  an  accomplished  young  gentle- 
man, marched  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Niagara.    Then 
march  was  long,  and  rendered  almost  insupportable ;  being  oblised  to 
carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep  snow.    BUtchrkMi 
met  them  with  about  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until  his 
men  were  nearly  all  cut  off;  but  it  was  more  fatal  to  the  French,  who, 
far  from  home,  bad  no  means  of  recruiting.    Black-kettle^  in  his  tuni, 
carried  the  war  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  following,  with 
immense  loss  and  damage  to  ^e  French  inhabitants.    The  governor  was 
so  enraged  at  his  successes,  that  lie  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been 
tak^n  from  the  Five  Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.    This  captive  withstood 
the  tortures  with  as  much  firmness  as  his  enemies  showed  crueltv.    He 
sung  his  achievements  while  they  broiled  his  feet,  burnt  his  hands  with 
red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrung  off  his  joints,  and  pulled  out  the  sinews. 
To  close  the  horrid  scene,  his  scalp  was  torn  off,  and  red  hot  sand  poured 
upon  his  head. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  five  Iroquois 
cbieis  to  England.  The  English  in  America  had  supposed  that  if  th^ 
could  convince  the  Indian  nations  of  the  powei*  and  greatness  of  their 
ODMither  country,  they  should  be  able  to  detach  them  forever  from  the 
influence  of  the  French.  To  accomplish  this  object,  these  chiefi  were 
prevailed  upon  to  make  the  voyage.  They  visited  the  court  of  Queen 
JSbme  in  the  year  1710.  None  of  the  American  historians  seem  to  have 
knovvn  the  names  of  these  chiefs,  or,  if  they  did,  have  not  thought  it  proper 
to  transmit  them.  SmUhj  in  his  history  of  New  York,  mentions  the  fiict 
of  their  having  visited  England,  and  g^ives  the  speech  which  they  made  to 
the  queen,  and  says  it  is  preserved  **  in  Oldmixon^  perhaps  in  his  Brit- 
ish Empire  in  America,*  as  notliinff  of  the  kind  is  found  in  his  history 
of  England,  althou^^h  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  ill-naturedly 
enough  too.    We  think  he  would  hardly  have  done  even  this  but  for  the 

Eurpose  of  ridiculing  the  fKends  of  the  queen.  The  following  is  all  that 
e  says  of  themrf  ''Three  weeks  afler  the  batde  of  Sarragossa  was 
fbuffht  by  Gen.  Stavhopty  whose  victory  made  way  for  the  march  to  Ma- 
drid, the  news  of  the  victory  was  broueht  to  the  aueen  by  Col.  ffomnm, 
the  15  Sept.  O.  S.,  at  which  time  the  High-chnrcn  rabble  were  pelting 
Gen.  Stanhop^n  proxy,  and  knocking  down  his  friends  at  the  Westminster 
election.  However,  for  the  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  the  taking  of  Do- 
way,  Bethune  and  Aire,  by  the  duke  of  Marlhorfmgh  in  Flanders,  there 
was  a  thanksgiving-day  appointed,  which  the  queen  solemnized  in  St. 
James's  chapel.  To  have  gone  as  usual  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  to  have 
had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  occasion,  would  have  shown  too  much  coun- 
tenance to  those  brave  and  victorious  English  generals,  who  were  fight- 
ing her  battles  abroad,  while  High-church  was  plotting,  and  railing,  and 
a&ressine  against  them  at  home.  The  carrying  of  four  Indian  Casaques 
about  in  me  queen's  coaches,  was  all  the  triumph  of  the  Harieian  admin- 
istration ;  they  were  called  kings,  and  clothed,  by  the  play-house  tailor, 
like  other  kings  of  the  theatre ;  they  were  conducted  to  audience  by  Sir 

*  The  edition  T  use,  is  that  of  1708. 

t  t^9t.  Engtandf  ii.  492.    (Fol.  London,  17S6.) 
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iyhitaify  CbUerd ;  there  wa3  a  speech  made  for  them,  and  nothing  omitted 
to  do  honor  to  these  five  monarcbs,  whose  presence  did  so  much  honor  to 
the  new  n^ioistry ;  which  the  latter  seemed  to  be  extremely  fond  of,  and 
defrayed  ail  their  expenses  during  their  stay  hene^  They  were  the  cap- 
tains of  the  four  nations,  TFive  Nations,]  in  league  with  the  English  at 
New  York  and  New  Engmnd,  and  came  in  person  to  treat  of  matters  con- 
cerning trade  with  the  lords  commissioners  of  plantations ;  as  also  of  an 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  those 
parta.'* 

Sir  Richofd  Steele  mentions  these  chiefs  in  his  Tatler  of  Mhy  13, 1710, 
and  Addison  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  the 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  Sw^i*  Neither  of  these  papera, 
however,  contain  many  facts  respecting  them.  In  the  former  it  is  men- 
tioned that  one  of  them  was  taken  sick  at  the  house  where  they  were  ac- 
commodated during  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  a|l  received  great 
kindness  and  attention  firom  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  was  the 
cause  of  their  honoring  him  with  a  name  of  distinction ;  which  was 
Cculdrbqutj  and  signified  ^  the  wttongestfort  in  their  country,**  In  speaking 
of  their  residence,  Mr.  SUde  says,  **  They  were  placed  in  a  handsome 
apartn^ent  at  an  upholster's  in  King-street,  Covent-garden."  There  were 
fine  portraits  of  each  of  them  painted  at  the  time,  and  are  still  to  be  aeen 
ia  the  British  Museum.f 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefs  was  published 
IB  the  ^eat  annual  history  by  Mr»  Bouer^  and  firom  which  we  extract  as 
follov^ :  ''On  the  19  April  Tn  Yee  j/tm  Ho  Qa  Prow,  and  iSia  GaYtan 
Qua  Pnkft  Ton,  of  the  Maquas ;  EUm  Oh  Kaom^  and  Oh  Me  Yeath  TVn 
Jfo  ProtO,§  of  the  river  sachem,  and  the  Ganajofa-hore  sachem,  four 
kingS)  or  chiefe  of  the  Six  Nations||  in  the  West  Indies^lT  which  lie  between 
New  England,  and  New  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  with 
the  West  India  ileet,  and  were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  queen's 
expense,  had  a  public  audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St.  Janu$j 
being  conducted  thither  in  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches,  by  Sir  ChoarUa 
CaUerdy  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
§tiry,  lord  chamberlain.  They  made  a  speech  by  their  interpreter,  which 
Major  Pidgeouj  who  was  one  of  the  officers  that  came  with  them,  read  in 
English  to  her  majesty,  being  as  follows: — 

**  Great  Queen — ^Wie  have  undertaken  a  lon^  and  tedious  voyage, 
which  none  of  our  predecessors**  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake. 
The  motive  that  induced  us  was,  that  we  might  see  our  great  queen,  and 
relate  to  her  those  things  we  thought  absolutely  necessary,  for  th^  good 
of  her,  and  us,  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  the  great  water.  We  doubt 
not  but  our  great  queen  has  been  acquainted  with  our  long  and  tedious 

*  ''^  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  oa  that  subject  I  believe  he  [Addison]  baa 
spent  it  all  in  one  paper,  and  all  ihe  under  hints  there  are  mine  too/'  Sui/Vs  Letter  to 
Ju''8,  Johnson,  dated  London,  38  April,  1711. 

t  Notfes  to  the  Spectator,  ed.  in  B  vols.  8vo.  London,  1789. 

X  "  The  Annals  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710."  189—191.  ThU  is 
a  work  containing  a  most  valuaMe  fund  of  information,  and  ki,  with  its  contiiitiatroD,  a 
tasting  monument  to  its  learned  publisher.  Hi$  being  dragged  into  the  Dunciad  in  one 
of  Pope's  freaks  notwithstanding. 

f  W<^  have  these  names  in  the  Tatler  spelt  Tee  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  RoWf  8a  Ga  Yeath 
Rua,  GeOi  Ton,  E  Tom  Oh  Koam,  and  Ho  Nee  Yeth  Taw  No  Row. 

II  Qfiery.  If,  according  to  Colden  and  others,  (he  Tusraroras  did  not  join  the  Iro- 
fiioois  until  1712,  and  untilthat  lime  tbesewere  called  the  Five  Nations,  how  comes  it  that 
tliey  were  known  in  Eneland  by  the  name  of  Six  Nations  in  1710 1 
.    if  No  one  can  be  misled  by  this  error,  any  more  than  an  Englishman  would  be  by 
*'1>e{dg  told  that  London  iti  iiitualed  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

**  None  of  the  Six  Nations,  must  l>e  understood. 
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war,  in  cotijonctk>n  with  her  children,  acainst  h^  eDenties  the  Frendi: 
and  that  we  have  been  as  a  strong  wall  ror  their  security,  even  to  the  loas 
<^  our  best  men.  The  truth  of  which  our  brother  ^uider^  Col.  [Pe(er1 
Bchwflery  and  Anadagwrjaux^  Coh- JV&Mfon,  can  teeti^ ;  they  having  all 
our  proposals  in  writing.  We  were  mightily  t^joiced  when  we  heard  by 
Anadagwjanxy  that  our  great  queen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  re- 
duce Uanada ;  from  whose  mouth  we  readily  embraced  our  great  queen^ 
instrtictioBs :  and  in  token  of  our  friendship,  we  hung  up  the  kettle,  and 
took  tip  the  hatchet ;  and  with  one  consent  joined  our  brother  Qtieifer, 
and  Anadagaijaux^  in  making  preparations  on  this  side  the  lake,  by  build- 
ing forts,  score-houses,  canoes  and  baitteaux ;  whilst  AumHasia^  CoL  VeUhf 
at  the  same. time,  raised  an  army  at  Boston,  of  which  we  were  informed 
by  our  ambassadors,  whom  we  sent  thither  for  that  purpose*  We  waited 
lon^  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from  England,  to  join  AnadiUma^  to  go 
•against  Quebec  by  sea,  whilst  Anadagairjauxy  Ouecter,  and  we,  went  to 
Port  Royal  by  land ;  but  at  last  we  were  told,  that  our  great  queen,  by 
•omiB  important  affiiir,  was  prevented  in  her  design  for  that  season.  This 
made  us  extreme  sorrowful,  lest  the  French,  who  hitherto  had  dreaded 
us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against  them.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  after  the  effecting  thereof,  we 
'Should  'have  free  hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  great  queen's  chil- 
dren ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  do  here,  in 
)||ie  name  of  all,  present  our  great  queen  with  the  belts  of  wampum. 
We  need  not  urge  to  our  great  queen,  more  than  the  necessity  we  i^ly 
iabor  under  obliges  us,  that  in  case  our  great  queen  shoukl  not  be  minfT- 
Ibl  of  us,  we  must,  with  our  families,  foimce  our  country,  and  seek  other 
habitaticmB^  or  stand  neuter ;  either  of  which  will  be  much  against  our 
'kioluiations.  Since  we  have  been  in  alliance  with  our  great  queen^ 
•children,  we  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and 
have  often  been  importuned  by  the  French,  both  by  the  inrinuations  of 
.  their  priests,  and  by  presents,  to  come  over  to  then:  interest,  but  have 
dwayp  esteemed  them  men  of  ftilsehood :  but  if  our  great  queen  will  be 
■inised.  to  send  over  some  ^persons  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most 
hearty  welcome.  We  now  close,  with  ho()es  of  our  great  queen's  favor, 
and  leave  it  to  her  most  gracious  consideration.'' 

We  cannot  but  respond  a?R€nto  Mr.  Ol^^miron'a  opinion  of  this  speech, 
namely,  that  it  was  made  fir  instead  of  hy  the  chiere ;  still  we  thought  it 
proper  to  print  it,  and  that  by  so  doing  we  should  give  satis&ction  to 
more  than  by  withholding  it.  "  Our  account  next  proceeds:  ''On  Friday, 
the  31  April,  the  four  lod tan  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  FlamMtead^s  house, 
and  mathematical  instruments,  in  Greenwich  Park ;  after  which  they  were 
nobly  treated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admirals,  in 
one  of  hcf  majesty's  yachts.  They  staid  about  a  fortnight  longer  in  Lon- 
don, where  they  were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  par- 
ticularly by  tlie  duke  of  Ormond^  who  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  re- 
view* of  the  four  troops  of  Kfe-eftiards;  and  having  seen  all  the  curiosities 
in  and  about  this  metropolis,  Uiev  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  through 
Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  and  embarked  on  board  the  Dra^n,  one 
of  her  majestv's  ships,  Capt.  Martin^  commodore,  together  with  Col. 
Fimtris  Anckolson^  commander  iii  chief  of  the  forces  demgned  for  an  ex- 
pedition in  America.  On  the  8  May,  the  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed 
from  Spitliead,  having  under  convoy  about  18  sail,  consisting  of  mer- 
chantmen, a  bomb-ship  and  tender,  and  several  transports,  vywi  British 

*  AdiJ  ibe  chiefi  made  a  speech  in  return,  but  our  author  makes .  this  note  upon  U : 
"  N.  B.  The  speech  which  was  wdd  to  have  been  made  by  them, on  that  occasion^  to  tba 
duke  of  Orrttond,  i?  spurious." 
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officers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  and  stores  of  \tttr ;  and  on  the 
15  July  arrived  at  Boston  in  N.  England." 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  iS>]i»^^V  History  of  New  York  relative  to 
those  sachems.  He  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,' but 
it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  of  less  than  half  of  the  one  above,  and  the 
rest  is  omitted  entirely.  **  The  arrival  of  the  five  sachems  in  England 
made  a  great  bruit  throughout  the  whole  kingdonk  The  mob  followed 
wherever  they  went,  and  small  cuts  of  them  were  sold  among  the 
people.*** 
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i 
Tam ANT,  afanuyua  ancient  Delaware — His  history — SnixEiiLiMns — Fawnn 
^  Moravian  Brethren — His  receoHon  qfCoimt  2^nxenderf-—His  death — 
CAVASSATEGO^^-Fisits  Phiiaddphia — Ms  speech  to  the  Vdanjoares — ytfm 
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— His  death. 

Tamany  was  a  name  much  in  print  a  fifiy  years  since,  but  of  what 
nation  or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginary  or  real  permnage, 
by  any  account  accompanying  it,  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth 
respecting  this  has  at  lenffth  come  to  light 

He  was  a  Delaware  chief,  of  similar  renown  to  the  Basheha  of  Kenne- 
beck,  and  ^anepiyffhemet  of  Massachusetts ;  and  we  infer  from  Gabriel 
T%omas,j  that  possibly  he  might  have  been  alive  as  late  as  1680  or  1690. 
He  wrote  the  name  Temeny, 

Mr.  HeckewetdeTf  in  his  Historical  AcconiiT  of  the  Indian  Nations, 
devotes  a  chapter  to  this  chief  and  Tadeuskund,  He  spells  the  name 
Tamaned.  Trie  difficulty  of  gaining  information  of  deceased  individuals 
among  the  Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  theur  histoiy. 
Mr.  iSeckewelder  says,  **  No  white  man  who  reffards  their  feelings,  will  in- 
troduce such  subjects  in  conversation  with  them."  This  reluctance  to 
speak  of  the  departed  he  attributes  to  ^the  misfortunes  which  have  be- 
lUlen  some  of  the  most  beloved  and  esteemed  personages  among  them, 
since  the  Europeans  came  among  them."  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
it  had  a  more  remote  origin.  The  same  author  continues,  **  All  we  know 
.of  Tamened  is,  that  he  was  an  ancient  Delaware  chief,  who  never  had  his 

equal.'t 
It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Col.  George  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 

vidted  the  western  Indians  bv  direction  of  congress,  the  Delawares  con- 
ferred on  him  the  name  otThmany,  *Mn  honor  and  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  chief;  and  as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  could  show 
to  that  gendeman,  who  they  said  had  the  same  address,  affability  and 
meekness  as  their  honored  chief."§ 

.  *  HUt.  New  York,  1».  ed.  4U).  London,  17fi7.  /' 

t  "  Who  resided  there  [in  Pennsylvania]  about  15  yean/'  and  mA^  pabfished  **  An  / 

Bittaneal  and  GeograpMeal  AeeomU  of  Pa.  and  W,  Jeruy/*  ISrao.  Lomhn,  1698. 
t  Sone  win  doubtlest  imagine  thai  this  was  hufwmga^  good  deal.  ,  - 

f  Heekewelder,  ut  npra,  y  / 

/ 
/ 


/ 


/ 
/ 


/ 
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^Tfae  hme  of  tlus  gpeat  man  extended  even  among  the  whites,  wlio 
fabricated  numerous  legends  respecting  him,  which  I  never  heard,  how- 
ever, from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  fabulous. 
Li  the  revolutionary  war,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint, 
and  he  was  established  under  the  name  of  St.  Tammany^  the  patron  saint 
of  America.  His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival 
cdebrated  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numer- 
ous society  of  his  votaries  walked  together  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  their  hats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  a  handsome  rural  place  out  of  town,  which  they  called  the  trtjg-- 
wam;  where,  after  a  long  tauc  or  Indian  speech  had  been  delivered,  and 
the  calumet  of  peace  and  friendship  had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the 
day  in  festivi^  and  mirth.  After  dinner,  Indian  dances  were  performed 
on  the  green  m  front  of  the  wigwam,  the  calumet  was  again  smoked,  and 
tlw  company  aepanted." 

It  was  not  tM  sonse  years  after  the  peace  that  these  vearly  doings  were 
l»oken  vp,  which  would  dottbdeas  have  lasted  lonser  but  for  the  misfor- 
tune of'liie  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  held.  Since  that  time 
Phiiitdelfafaia,  New  York,  and  perhaps  other  places,  have  bad  their  Tama- 
fly  sociedeB,  T^dunany  faaUs,  &c.  &c.  In  then:  meetings  these  societies 
make  bm  an  odd  figure  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business, 
ai  w^  as  in  appnypriatiBg  their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  tbe  nniftitade  m  poenas  and  odea  to  Tamanyf  the  following  is 
soiected  to  giw  tbe  reader  «n-idea of  the  acts  said  to  have  beea  achieved 
by  him : — 

''  Immortal  Tomofiy,  of  Indian  race, 
Qtoatln  tlM  field  and  foremwt  in  th*  cfaasel 
No  pioiy  saint  was  he,  with  fasting  pale  j 
He  alimbed  the  moantain,  and  h6  swept  the  vi^ 
Rusned  through  the  torrent  with  unequalled  might; 
Your  ancient  saints  would  tremble  at  the  nght; 
Catwht  the  swift  boar  and  swifter  doer  with  easo, 
Anoworhtd  a  thousand  miracles  like  these. 
To  miMte  views  he  added  privale  ends, 
Ana  loved  his  country  most,  and  next  his  friends  i 
Witti  courage  lonff  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow ; 
{Comm  we  all  respect  ev^n  in  a  foe  ;| 
And  w^  eaieh  ellbrt  be  in  vain  h^  tried, 
Kindled  the  Uttam  in  wUch  he  bravely  died ! 
To  TVMHmy  Milhe  fiill  horn  go  round  } 
His  iarae  let  every  honest  tongue  resound^ 
With  mm  let  every  generous  patriot  vie, 
To  live  in  freedom  or  with  honor  die/^ 

"We  are  next  to  speak  of  e  chief,  concerning  whom  much  iiMtttiry  bai 
been  made  from  several  considerations.    We  mean 

Shikdtimua^  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Logan,  He  was  a  Cayii|^ 
sachem,  and  styled  by  Mr.  Loskid,^  <<  first  magistrate  and  head  chief  of  all 
the  Iroquois  Indians  Uving  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  as  ftr  as 
Onondago. 

He  is  the  same  often  mentioned  by  Colden^  under  the  names  J^ieketi' 
amy,  Shkalamyf  and  iS^tc^  Calamyy  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  fiuneoa 
Canaaaai^^,  His  residence  was  at  Conestoga  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
present  at  a  great  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  with  01  odiei^ 
chiefs,  counsellors  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  tktt 
encroachments  of  some  of  the  Belawares  upon  the  people  of  PennsyWa- 
nia,  as  wiil  be  f»uod  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Camusaiego.    That  lie 

*  Carey'»^tafHfta,i^.\04,.  f  JHiMi  JfJttiMf . ft.  1|9. 

t  Hitt.  Fiee  Natum,  ii.  67, 69, 76, 77,  86. 
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a  nma  of  much  eo110eq11en.ce  among  the  Five  Nations  willappeMr 
from  the  fact,  that  CanaasaUgo  repeated  a  speech  of  his  to  Gov.  7%oma«9 


forks  of  the  Delaware.  ^  CanasaaUgo  repeating  the  messa^  delivered 
to  the  Six  Nations  by  Shiekcalamy,  in  the  year  1740,  with  a  string  of  wam- 
pum,  said  in  answer :  <  The  Six  Nations  had  made  diligent  inquiry  into 
the  affair,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  committed  the  fact;  he 
lived  near  Asopus,  [iEsopus,]  and  had  been  examined  and  severely  re- 
proved ;  and  they  hoped,  as  JFUUam  Wthh  was  recovered,  the  governor 
would  not  expect  any  further  punishment,  and  therefore  they  returned 
the  string  of  wampum  received  from  their  brethren,  by  the  hand  of^nck- 
catamy^  in  token  that  they  had  fblly  complied  with  their  request.' " 

When  Count  Ziraendorf  visited  this  countrv,  in  1742,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  this  chief  at  Shamokin.  Conrad  Weiser  was  present,  and 
ShikeUtmvbs  inquired  with  great  anxiety  the  cause  of  the  count's  visit. 
fVeiser  told  him  ** that  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  living 'God,  sent  to 
preach  grace  and  mercy  '^  to  which  he  answered,  ^<  he  was  glad  that  such 
a  messen^r  came  to  instruct  his  nation." 

ShikeUvmua  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  death  was  a 
severe  loss  to  them.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shamokin,  in  1749. 
We  have  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  proceeded  widi,  on  finish- 
ing our  account  of  ShikeUimus. 

CanassategOf  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondago. 
in  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware. 
The  Enebsh  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  purchase,  and  the  Delawares 
persisted  in  their  claim,  and  threatened  to  use  fbrce  unless  it  should  be 

§'iven  up  by  the  whites.  This  tribe  of  the  Delawares  were  subject  to  the 
ix  Nations,  and  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  deputies  to  them  to 
notify  them  of  the  trouble,  that  they  might  interfere  and  prevent  war. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  CanaascUego  appeared  in  Philadelphia  with 
930  warriors.  He  observed  to  the  governor,  ^  that  they  saw  the  Dela- 
wares had  been  an  unruly  people,  and  were  altogether  in  the  wrong; 
that  they  had  concluded  to  remove  them,  and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the 
river  Delaware,  and  quit  all  claim  to  any  lands  on  this  side  for  the  future, 
since  they  had  received  pay  for  them,  and  it  is  gone  through  their  guts 
long  ago.  They  deserved,  he  said,  to  be  taken  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and  shaken  severeljr,  till  they  recovered  their  senses,  and  became  sober ; 
that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  deed  sicned  by  nine  of  their  ances- 
tors, above  fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  and  a  release  signed  not 
many  years  since,  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chie&  yet  living,  (and  tlicji 
present,)  to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards;  but  how  came  you  (address- 
ing himself  to  the  Delawares  present)  to  take  upon  you  to  sell  land  nt 
all?  We  conquered  you;  we  made  women  of  you;  you  know  you  are 
women;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  sh  on  hi 
have  the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it.  This  land 
you  claim  is  gone  through  your  guts;  you  have  been  furnished  with 
clothes,  meat  and  drink,  by  the  goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want 
it  again,  like  children  as  you  are.  But  what  makes  you  sell  lands  in  the 
dark  ?  Did  you  ever  tell  us  that  you  had  sold  this  land  ?  Did  we  ever 
receive  any  part,  even  the  value  of  a  pipe  shank,  from  you  for  it  ?  You 
have  told  us  a  blind  story,  that  you  sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us 
of  the  sale ;  but  he  never  came  amongst  us,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  any 
thlDff  about  it  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and  very  different  from  the 
conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land.    On  such  occasions 
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they  give  public  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  tlieir  united  nation^ 
and^ve  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive  for  their  lands. 

**  This  is  the  behavior  of  the  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  you  are 
none  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
matters ;  your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderoufSi  reports  abput  yoor 
brethren.  For  all  these  reasons,  v>e  charge  you  to  remove  instanUy ;  toe 
donH  eive  you  liherly  to  think  about  it.  You  are  women."  They  dared 
not  disobey  this  command,  and  soon  after  removed,  some  to  Wyoming 
and  Shamokin,  and  some  to  the  Ohio.* 

This  is  but  a  part  of  one  of  Canassatego's  numerous  speeches.  In  a 
ftiture  chapter  w'e  intend  to  lay  before  the  reader  several  others. 

When  Canaasatego  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holding 
a  talk  about  their  affairs  with  the  governor,  he  was  informed  that  the 
English  had  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  battle.  ^  Well,"  said 
he,  *Mf  that  be  die  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  from 
them,  and  can  afford  to  give  us  some,  that  we  may  rejoice  with  you-" 
Accordingly,  p.  glass  was  served  round  to  each,  which  they  called  a  Irenck 
ghss.j 

'  Dr.  JFYanldin  tells  us  a  very  interesting  story  of  Canaasate^j  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  the  old  chief  tell  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Indians,  the  doctor  says,  "  The  same  hospiuiUty,  es- 
teemed among  them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons ; 
of  which  Conrad  fFcMer,  our  interpreter,  gave  me  the  folloiying  instances: 
He  had  been  naturalized  among  the  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  well  the 
Mohawk  language.  In  going  through  the  Indian  country,  to  cany  a 
message  froto  our  governor  to  the  council  at  Onondago,  be  called  at  the 
habitation  of  Canassatego,  an  old  acquaintance,  who  embraced  him, 
spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  before  him  some  boiled>  beans,  and 
venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his  drink.  When  he  was 
well  refreshed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  Caiuxssaiego  began  to  converse  with 
him ;  asked  how  he  had  fared  the  many  years  since  they  had  seen  each 
other;  whence  he  then  came ;  what  occasioned  the  journey,  &c  Conrad 
answered  all  his  questions ;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to  flag,  the 
Indian,  to  continue  it,  said,  *■  Conrad^  you  have  lived  long  among  the 
white  people,  and  know  something  of  their  customs:  I  have  been  some 
times  at  Albeffiy,  and  have  observed,  that  once  in  seven  days  they  shut  up 
their  shops,  and  assemble  in  the  great  bouse ;  tell  me  what  that  is  fbr ; 
what  do  they  do  there  ?  *  They  meet  there,'  says  Conrad^  <  to  hear  and  learn 
good  things.'  *  I  do  not  doubt,'  says  the  Indian,  *  that  they  tell  you  so ; 
they  have  told  me  the  same ;  but  1  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and 
I  will  tell  you  my  reasons.  I  went  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  skins,  and 
buy  blankets,  knives,  powder,  rum,  &c.  You  know  I  used  generally  to 
deal  with  H<ms  Hanson ;  but  I  was  a  little  inclined  this  time  to  try  some 
other  merchants.  However,  I  called  first  upon  Hana,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  give  fbr  beaver.  He  said  he  could  not  give  more  than 
four  shillings  a  poiund ;  but,  says  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  this 
is  the  day  when  we  meet  together  to  learn  good  thingSj  and  I  am  going  to 
the  meeting.  So  I  thought  to  myself,  since  I  cannot  do  any  business  to 
day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meeting  too,  and  I  went  with  him.  There 
stood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk  to  the  people  very  angrily ;  I 
did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  perceiving  that  he  looked  much  at 
me,  and  at  Hanson,  I  imagined  that  he  was  angry  at  seeing  me  there ;  so 
I  went  out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire,  and  lit  my  pipe,  waiting 
till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I  thought  too  that  the  man  had  men- 
tioned sometliing  of  beaver,  and  suspected  it  might  be  the  subject  of  their 

*  Colden  and  Oordon^s  Histpries.  f  Coldm*8  Hist.  Five  Nations,  ii.  14S. 
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meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  I  accosted  my  merchant.  **WelI, 
HanSy^  says  I,  "  I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  i».  a  pound." 
•*  No,"  says  he,  "  I  cannot  give  so  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  three 
shillings  and  sixpence."  1  then  spoke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  they 
all  sung  the  same  song, — three  and  sixpence,  three  and  sixpence.  This  made 
it  clear  to  me  that  my  suspicion  was  right ;  and  that  whatever  they  pre- 
tended of  meedng  to  learn  good  things,  the  purpose  was  to  consult  now 
to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and 
you  must  be  of  my  opinion.  If  they  met  so  often  to  learn  good  things, 
thev  would  certainly  have  learned  some  before  this  time,  fiut  they  are 
atill  ignorant  You  know  our  practice.  If  a  white  man,  in  travelling 
through  our  countnr,  enters  one  of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat  him  as  I  do 
you ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet ;  we  warm  him  if  he  is  cold,  and  give  him 
meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hunger;  and  we  spread 
soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on :  we  demand  nothing  in  return 
But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  bouse  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  victuals  and 
drink,  they  say,  (Jet  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet 
learned  those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed 
in,  because  our  momers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  ciiildi-en ;  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any 
such  purpose,  or  have  any  such  effect :  they  are  only  to  contrive  the 
cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price  o€  beaver.'"* 

The  missionary  Frederic  Post,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  Canassatego,  whom  he 
calls  Hans  Jat^h, 

We  lire  not  to  look  into  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  succession  of 
Indian  wars,  although  there  have  been  some  horrid  murders  and  enormi- 
ties committed  among  the  whites  and  Indians.  For  about  70  years,  their 
historic  page  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  from  1^2,  the  arrival 
of  William  Penn,  until  the  French  war  of  1755. 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  this  period,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.   Among  the  most  noted  was 

Glikhikan,^  or  Gtikhickan^  **  an  eminent  captain  and  warrior,  counsel- 
lor, and  speaker  of  the  Delaware  chief  [Pakanke]  in  Kaskaskunk.^  It  is 
said  that  ne  had  disputed  with  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and 
confounded  them,  and  now  (1769)  made  his  appearance  among  the 
United  Brethren  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  like  victory ;  but  as  the 
Brethren's  account  has  it,  bis  heart  failed  hifn,  and  he  became  a  convict 
to  their  doctrines.  In  1770,  he  quitted  Kaskaskunk,  to  live  with  the 
Brethren,  greatly  against  the  minds  of  his  friends  and  his  chief.  This 
occasioned  great  trouble,  and  some  endeavored  to  take  his  life.  Pakanke*s 
speech  to  him  upon  the.  occasion  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  ac- 
count of  that  chief.  At  the  time  of  his  baptism,  Glikkikan  received  the 
name  of  Isaac. 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  a  distressing  time  for  the 
Brethren  and  those  Indians  who  had  adhered  to  their  cause.  War  par- 
ties from  the  hostile  tribes  were  continually  pasang  and  repassing  their 
settlements,  and  often  in  the  most  suspicious  manner.  It  was  to  the 
famous  chief  Glikhikan  that  they  owed  their  preservation  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  The  Indians  about  the  lakes  sent  deputies  to  draw  the 
Delawares  into  the  war  against  the  Americans,  but  they  were  not  receiv- 
ed by  them.  Shortly  after,  in  the  year  1777, 200  Huron  warriors,  with 
Half-king  at  their  head,  approached  the  Moravian  settlement  of  Lichte- 
nau,  in  their  way  to  attack  the  settlements  upon  the  frontiers,  and  caused 

*  The  editors  of  the  valuable  Blncyclopedia  Perthensifl  have  thought  this  anecdote 
wortiiy  a  place  in  that  work,  (i.  dOSt.) 
t  La$ktel.  X  Heckewtlder. 
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gi*eat  consternatioii  atiion^  the  Brethren ;  bat  resolving  toshow  no  tkgfm 
of  fear,  victuals  were  prepared  for  them,  and  sent  out  by  some  of  the 
Christian  Indians  to  meet  them*  The  reception  of  those  sent  out  was  fir 
more  promising  than  was  anticipated,  and  soon  after  was  ^  sent  a  solemn 
embassy  to  tiie  Half-king  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Uurons."  GUkhikan 
was  at  the  head  of  this  emlmssy,  and  the  following  is  his  speech  to  Haff" 
kinft : — ^*'  Uncle !  We,  your  cousms,  the  congregation  of  believing  Indians 
at  Lichtenau  and  Gnodeuhuetten,  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to  see  and 
speak  with  you.  We  cleanse  your  eyes  from  all  the  dust,  and  whatever 
the  wind  may  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  with 
clear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.  We  cleanse  your  ears  and  hearts 
from  ail  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  may  have  conveyed  into  your 
ears  and  even  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  that  our  words  may  find 
entrance  into  your  ears  and  a  place  in  yonr  hearts.  [JETere  a  string  qf 
wampum  was  presented  by  Ghkk^um,]  Uncle !  hear  the  words  of  the 
believing  Indians,  your  cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Onadenhuetten.  We 
would  have  you  know,  that  we  have  received  and  believed  in  the  word 
of  God  for  £iO  years  and  upwards,  and  meet  daily  to  hear  it,  morning  and 
livening.  You  must  also  know,  that  we  have  our  teachers  dwelling 
amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  our  children.  By  this  word  of  Go<^ 
preached  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep  peace  with  all  men^ 
and  to  consider  them  as  friends ;  for  thus  God  has  commanded  us,  and 
therefore  we  are  lovers  of  peace.  These  our  teachers  are  not  only  our 
friends,  but  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Now  as  we  are  your  cousin,  we  most  eaiiiestly  beg  of  you,  uncle,  that 
you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body,  and  as  your  cousin. 
We  and  they  make  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  separated,  and 
whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil." 
Then  several  fathoms  of  wampum  were  delivered.  Half-king  received 
this  speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  after 
he  had  consulted  with  his  captains,  be  spoke  as  follows  in  answer: — 
^'Cousins!  I  am  very  glad  and  feel  great  satisfaction  that  you  have 
cleansed  m^  eyes,  ears  and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the 
wind  on  this  journey.  I  am  upon  an  expedition  of  an  unusual  kind ;  for 
I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  to  war,  and  therefore  many  evil  things  and 
evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  head,  and-  even  into  my  heart  But  thanks 
to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  ara  now  clear,  so  that  I  can  behold  my  cousin 
with  a  serene  countenance.  I  rejoice,  that  I  can  hear  my  cousins  with 
open  ears,  and  t^e  their  words  to  heart."  He  then  delivered  a  string  of 
wampum,  and  afler  repeating  the  pait  of  GlUcbHunCs  speech  relating  to 
the.  missionaries,  piaoceeded :  ^*  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  suffer  no  one  to 
molest  you.  Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  but  good  unto  you, 
and  instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  be  not  afi-aid  that  any  harm 
shall  be  done  unto  them.  No  creature  shall  hurt  them.  Attend  to  your 
worship,  and  never  mind  other  affairs.  Indeed,  you  see  us  going  to  war ; 
but  you  may  remain  easy  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  it, 
&c.*  This  was  rather  odd  talk  for  a  savage  warrior,  and  verily  it  seems 
more  like  that  of  one  of  the  European  Lrcthren,  but  the  veracity  ofJjos- 
kiel  virill  not  be  Questioned. 

Some  time  aner  this,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  Glikkikan 
into  much  trouble  and  danger.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  seized  upon 
the  missionaries  at  Salera  and  Gnadenhuetten,  and  confined  them,  and  did 
much  mischief.  Michael  Jung,  David  Zeisberger  and  John  Heckewclder 
were  the  Brethren  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged 
Schoenbrunn,  from  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Jungman  and 
wife)  and  tiie  sisters  Zeiabemr  and  StMeman ;  and,  singing  the  death- 
song,  arrived  with  them  at  Gnadenhuetten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the 
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pnsoDerB.  This  was  Sept  4*  1781.  It  appears  that  thQ  famous  Capt 
P»]pe  wos  among  these  warriors,  from  what  follows.  A  you^ig  Indian 
woman,  who  accomp^ied  the  wairiofs,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard 
treatment  of  the  Brethren,  aud  in  the  ni^bt  *^  found  means  to  get  CapL 
Pipers  best  horse,  and  rode  off  full  speed  to  Pittsburgh,  where  she  gave 
an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries. and  their  congregations." 
This  woman  was  related  to  CUikkikan ;  on  him,  therefore,  they  determined 
to  vent  their  wrath.  A  party  of  warriors  seized  him  at  Salem,  and 
brought  him  bound  to  Gnadenhuetten,  singing  the  death-song.  When 
he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of.  the  warriors,  great  commotion  fol- 
lowed, aad  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to  pieces; 
especially  the  Delawares,  who  could  not  forget  his  having  renounced,  his 
nation  and  manner  of  living;  here,  however,  Half-king  interfered,  and 
poreventeid  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
upon  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  after 
^ving  vent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and 
much  opprobrious  language,  set  him  at  Uberty. 

The  missionaries  and  their  congregations  were  soon  at  liberty,  but 
were  obliged  to  emigrate,  as  they  could  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskmgum 
any  longer ;  war  parties  continually  hovering  about  them,  robbing  and 
troubling  them  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125 
miles,  and  settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautifm  cornfields  just  ready 
to  harvest.  Their  losses  and  privations  were  immense.  Above  200 
eattle  and  400  hogs,  much  corn  in  store,  beside  300  acres  just  ripeninff, 
were  ameng  the  spoils.  ^  A  troop  of  savages  commanded  by  Engliw 
officers  escorted  them,  enclosing  them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on 
all  sides.**  They  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination  Oct.  11,  apd  here 
were  left  by  Half-king  and  his  warriors  without  any  instructions  or 
orders. 

Many  beUeving  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  tlie  adu 
jiM^eot  places  in  1782.  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the 
most  dreadful  massacre,  and  Glikhikan  was  among  the  victims.  Ninety- 
B^  persons  wece  scalped  and  then  cut  to  piece&  Besides  women,  there 
were  34  children  murdered  in  cold  blood.*  This  was  done  by  white 
men ! 

Pakanke  was  a  powerful  Delaware  chie^  whose  residence,  in  1770,  was 
at  a  place  called  Kaskaskunk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  a^ncy  of  the  missionary  Loskkl,  from  whom 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  friendly  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited 
tbein  into  his  country,  but  when  Glikhikan^  his  chief  captain  and  speaker, 
Ibrsook  him,  and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he 
turned  against  them,  and  for  a  time  caused  them  much  difficulty.  Meetr 
ing  with  Glikhikan  afterward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  in  an  anery  tone 
as  follows :  ^  And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I 
suppose  you  mean  to  get  a  white  skin!  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  one  of 
your  feet  will  turn  white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave 
and  honored  man,  sittinff  next  to  me  in  council*  when  we  spread  the 
blanket  and  considered  me  belts  of  wampum  lyuig  before  us?  Now  you 
pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and  think  to  have  found  something  better. 
Some  time  or  other  you  will  find  yourself  deceived."  To  which  Glikhikan 
made  but  a  short  and  meek  reply.  Some  epidemic  disease  carried  ofi* 
many  of  the  Indians  about  this  time,  and  they  attributed  its  cause  to  their 
obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospel.  Pakanke  was  among  the  number 
1^  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  remedy.    He  appears  not  to  nave  been  so 

*  I  bave  been  particular  in  noticing  (his  aifoir,  as  it  is  not  found  in  such  extensively 
^fpeolsted  w&ikg  as  the  AmerktM  Amwit 
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credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors;  for  when  the  acknowledgment  of 
ChristiauHv  w&ji  coiickided  u\yon  by  many,  he  remained  incredulous ;  and 
when  a  belt  of  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with  a  message, 
declaring  that  <<  whosoever  refused  to  accept  it  would  be  considered  s 
murderer  of  his  countrymen,"  be  affected  not  to  understand  its 
import,  and  doubtless  would  not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the 
impending  danger  which  be  saw  threatening  him.  When  he  went  to 
bear  the  Brethren  preach,  he  declared  bis  conviction,  and  recommended 
his  children  to  receive  the  gospel.    A  son  of  his  was  baptized  in  1775. 

i^dawatwees  was  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  to  judge 
of  him  fW>m  our  scanty  records,  be  will  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 
^'He  used  to  lay  all  affairs  of  state  before  his  counsellors  for  their  con- 
sideration, without  telling  them  his  own  sentiments.  When  they  gave 
him  their  opinion,  he  either  approved  of  it,  or  stated  his  objections  and 
amendments,  always  alleging  the  reasons  of  his  disapprobation."  Before 
the  revolution,  it  was  said  that  he  had  amazingly  increased  the  reputation 
of  the  Deluwares ;  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  conciliate  all  his  neighbors, 
and  reconcile  them  one  to  another.  His  residence,  in  1773,  was  at  Gekel- 
emukpechuenk.  The  Moravian  missionaries,  sent  messengers  to  him, 
vnth  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  missionary,  in  July  of  this  year, 
requesting  a  renewal  of  firiendsfaip  and  a  confirmatioD  of  his  former 
promise  of  protection.  When  this  was  laid  before  him  and  his  council, 
they  were  not  much  pleased  with  the  information,  and  the  old  chief  AV- 
ttniatwees  said,  ^  They  have  teachers  enough  already,  for  a  neuf  one  can  teaA 
nothing  bitt  the  same  doctrine^  He  was,  however,  prevailed  up^n  to  ffive 
his  consent  to  their  request,  and  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  tBeir 
religion.  After  he  had  set  out  in  this  course,  he  sent  the  following  speech 
to  his  old  friend  Pakanke :  **  You  and  I  are  hoth  oH  and  know  not  how  long 
we  shall  live.  Therefore  let  us  do  a  ^ood  work,  before,  we  d^arty  and  leave  tf 
testimony  to  our  chUiren  and  posteniyj  that  we  have  recewed  ihe  word  of 
God.  Let  this  be  our  last  wul  and  testament,**  Pakanke  consented,  and 
was  at  great  pains  to  send  solemn  embassies  to  all  such  tribes  as  he 
thought  proper,  to  communicate  his  determination,  ^etawatwees  died  at 
Pittsburgh  near  the  close  of  1776.  The  misaonaries  felt  the  great  severe 
ity  of  his  loss,  for  his  counsel,  as  they  acknowledge,  was  of  great  benefit 
to  them  upon  all  trying  occasions. 

Paxnous  was  head  chief  of  the  Shawanese  in  1754.  At  this  time,  the 
Christian  Indians  of  the  Moravian  settlement,  Gnadenhuetten,  were  op- 
pressed by  a  tribute  to  the  Hurons.  This  year,  Paxnous  and  Gideon 
Tadeuskund,  who  had  become  dissenters,  came  to  them,  and  delivered  the 
following  message :  '^  The  great  head,  that  is,  the  council  of  the  Iroquois 
in  Onondago,  speak  the  truth  and  lie  not :  they  rejoice  that  some  or  the 
believing  Indians  have  moved  to  Wajomick,  [near  Wilksburg  and  the 
Buaquehannah,]  but  now  they  lift  up  the  remaining  Mahikans  and  Dela- 
wares,  and  set  tnem  also  down  in  Wajomick ;  for  were  a  fire  is  kindled 
for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant  and  think  of  God.  But  if  they  will 
not  hear  of  the  great  head,  or  council,  will  come  and  clean  their  ears  with 
a  red-hot  iron ;"  that  is,  set  their  houses  on  fire,  and  send  bullets  through 
their  heads.  The  next  year,  Paxnous  and  13  others  came  again,  and  m 
the  name  of  the  Hurons  demanded  an  answer  to  the  summons  he  bad 
delivered  last  year.  His  wifo  attended  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  great 
affection,  having  then  lived  with  her  38  years.  She,  being  touched  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  softening  the 
heart  of  Paxnous,  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for  them. 
This  answer  was  returned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurons:  ^The  Brethren 
will  confer  with  the  Iroquois  themselves,  concerning  the  intended  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  from  Gnadenhuetten  to  Wiyomiek*"  PajEfiotJi»  ^'beini^ 
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oo)y  an  amlnuHiidor  in  tbk  buBiness,  was  flatisfyed,  and  even  fdrmed  a 
cJoavr  acqaaintance  with  the  Brethren."  This  is  sufficient  to  explain 
Paxnoua^  fiartialitjr  for  the  Bpetbren.  Before  they  departed,  bis  wife  was 
bqpcized,  and  all  proBent,  among  whom  was  her  husband)  were  much  af- 
fiM^ed.  She  declared  as  she  returned  home,  *'that  she  felt  as  happy  as  a 
child  new  bom."  Paxrums  also  had  two  sons,  who  did  much  for  the 
Brethren.  « 

TBukuAundj  a  noted  chief  among  the  Delawares,  may  be  coinsidered 
next  in  importance  to  those  above  named.  Hq  was  known  among  the 
English,  previous  to  1750,  by  the  name  Uoneat-John,  About  this  time,  he 
^WBS  received  into  the  Moravian  commiinity,  and  after  some  delay,  <' owing 
to  his  wavering  disposition,"  was  baptieed,  and  received  into  fellowship. 
His  baptismal  name  was  Gideon,  He  adhered  to  the  missionaries  just  as 
long  as  his  condition  appeared  to  be'  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  fii- 
'vorable  ofiered,  he  stood  I'eadv  to  embark  in  it 

The  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhuetten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomicki,  which  offered  more  advantages  than  that  place,  and  this  was 
■a  secret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians ;  for  they,  intending  to  join  the  French 
-«f  Canada,  wished  to  have  them  out  of  the  wirv  of  their  excursions,  that 
they  might  with  more  secrecy  fall  upon  the  English  frontiers.  It  vras 
now  1754. 

Meanwhile  Tadtiuikuind  had  bad  the  ofler  of  leading 'the  Delawares 
in  dio  war,  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wa- 
iomick.  The  misnonaries  saw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move; 
Dut  quite  a  company  of  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70^  went 
Ihither,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  Twitfuskwid  and  his  party,  and  some 
went  off  to  other  places. 

Tadxmhtnd  was  now  in  his  element,  marching  to  and  from  the  French 
m  warlike  style.  When  PumwixB,  as  hSs  been  related,  summoned  the  re- 
mainmg  believevB  at  Qnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tadmshmi 
accompanied  him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  be«ui  to  decline,  Tor 
deutkund  began  tt>  think  abont  makinff  a  shift  again.  Having  lived  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year  1758  not  me  fieom  Bethlehem,  with  about  100 
ef  his  followers^  he  gave  the  Brethren  there  intimations  that  he  wished 
«|pain  to  join  ^em ;  and  even  requested  that  some  one  would  preach  on 
ins  side  of  the  Lehigh.  But  the  hopes  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  after 
dissipated.  And  **  he  now  even  endeavored  to  destroy  the  peace  and 
eomfort  of  the  Indian  congregation."  From  the  discouraffing  nature  of 
the  affiiirs  of  the  French,  ten  Indian  nations  were  induced  to  send  dep- 
uties to  treat  with>  the  English  at  Easton,  which  eventuated  in  a  treaty 
of  peace.  IMmi^tund  pretended  that  this  treaty  had  been  agreed  to  on 
eondition:  that  goi^rnment  should  build  a  town  on  the  Susquchannah 
for  the  Indians,  and  cause  those  living  with  the  brethren  to  remove  to  it. 
This  his  enemies  denied.  There  was  some  foundation,  from  their  own 
account,  fbrTadmukufufi  pretending  to  have  received  full  commission 
to  conduct  all  the  Indians  within  certain  limits,  which  included  those  of 
Bethlehem,  to  Wajomick*;  and  therefore  demanded  their  compliance  with 
his  commands.  He  was  liberal  In  his  promises,  provided  they  would 
comply ;  saymg,  they  should  have  fields  cleared  and  ploughed,  houses 
tmil^  and  provisions  provided :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
attend  theno,  to  Bve  there  Unmolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them- 
selves. Bu4  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  they  would  not  com- 
ply, which  occasioned  some  threats  fromTaaeuskimd,  nnd  he  immediately 
ast  off  for  Philadelphia,  considerably  irritated. 

Tadeuakund  went  to  Pbiladelnhia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  getf^ 
eral  congress  of  the  Indians  ano  English,  including  all  those  who  did  not 
attend  at  Easton.    When  he  returns),  he  demanded  a  positive  answer, 
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and  they  replietitbat  they  would  not  remove  unleas  the  gOTemor  and  all 
the  chiefs  so  determined,  for  that  they  could  not  without  the  greateM 
inconTenience.    This  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  left  them. 

The  great  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  Easton  abovcr 
referred  to,  being  of  much  importance  m  Indian  histoiy,  as  also  illustrar 
tive  of  other  eminent  characters  as  well  as  that  of  Tadeuskundf  we  will 
refer  its  detsdls  to  a  separate  chapter. 

Tadeu^kund  was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  house'  at  Wajomick  in 
April,  176a 

A  chief  nearly  as  distinguished  as  Taditukund  we  shall  introduce  in 
this  place ;  but  will  first  note  that  we  observe  the  same  errors,  if  so  they 
may  be  called,  in  more  modern  writers,  with  regard  to  the  standins  of 
chiefs,  as  In  the  very  earliest.  The  New  England  historians,  it  will  have 
been  noticed,  make  several  chiefe  or  sachems  each  the  next  to  a  stiU 
greater  one:  thus,  Annawon,  lyaska,  Woona»hnan  and  Akkompom  were 
said  to  have  been  seven^Uy  next  to  Mdaannet  And  authors  who  have 
written  about  the  western  Indians,  mention  several  whoareheadchiefisof 
the  same  tribes.  But,  as  we  have  observed  in  a  former  bootE,  such  mia- 
nomers  were  scarcely  to  be  avoided,  and  we  only  mention  it  here,  that 
we  may  not  be  thought  remiss  in  perpetuating  them. 

WhiU-eyes  (or,  as  though  deficient  in  organs  of  vision,  some  write 
WhiU-^ye)  was  <*the  first  captain  among  the  Delawarea.'*  There  was 
always  great  opposition  amonc  the  Indians  against  missionaries  settling 
m  their  country ;  who,  m  the  language  of  one  of  the  Moravians,  **  w^re  a 
atone  of  offence  to  many  of  the  chiefs  and  to  a  great  part  of  the  council 
itt  Gekeleraukpechuenk,  and  it  was  several  times  proposed  to  expel  them 
by  force."  0ut  ^this  man  [Captain  WkiU'eyef]  kept  the  chiefs  and 
council  in  awe,  and  would  not  sufier  them  to  injure  the  missionaries, 
being  in  his  own  heart  convinced  of  the  truths  of ,  the  gospeL  This  was 
evident  in  all  his  speeches,  held  before  the  chiefo  and  couneil  in  behalf 
of  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  teachers.'** 

The  old  chief  jSteUxwaiweet  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of 
PFMU-eifeay  and,  as  they  were  rather  in  a  strain  bordering  upon  nersecu- 
tion,  were  only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  therefore 
declared  ^  that  no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  affains  unless  they 
received  and  believed  the  saving  gospel,"  &c  mdU-eyes  was  fbrced  about 
this  time  to  separate  himself  from  the  other  chiefs.    <<This  occasioned 

Seat  and  general  surprise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  both  by 
e  chiefe  and  the  people  as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  com- 
menced, and  some  Indian  brethren  were  appointed  arbitrators.  The 
event  was  beyond  expectation  successful,  for  chief  JVeiawatwees  not  only 
acknowledged  the  injustice  done  to  Captam  ffkUe-^  but  changed  his 
mind  with  respect  to  the  believing  Indians  and  their  teachers,  and  re- 
mained their  constant  friend  to  his  death."* 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  American  congress 
endeavored  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accoidingly 
invited  the  Delawares  to  send  deputies  WkUe-eyea  attended  on  the  part 
of  the  Brethren,  and  his  conduct  before  the  commissioners  was  highly 
apTOt>ved  by  the  missionaries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  ^  that  they  must  keep  their  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  war- 
riors." JSTettawahoees  being  their  head  chief,  to  him,  consequently,  was  the 
talk  delivered.  He  would  not  accept  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  the 
Hurons,  with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resohition,  and  reminding 
them  of  the  misery  they  had  already  brought  upon  themselves.    Captain 
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WhiU^ti  w^  a  bearer  of  the  belts,  who  id  his  turn  waa  aa  unauccesaful 
as  the  Huron  ambassadors:  for  when  they  were-  delivered  to  the  chiefe 
in  Fort  Detroit,  in  presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces, 
uid  threw  them  at  the  feet  of  the  bearers,  ordering  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  depart  in  half  an  hour.  He  accused  WhUt'tytg  of  a  connection 
with  the  Americans,  and  told  him  his  head  was  m  danger. 

It  is  not  strange  that  ff^hxte-eyes  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  lie  took 
the  stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  we  suppose  from  the 
following  circumstance  that  he  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  chiefly  in  the 
English  interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  operate  with 
them,  ordered  them  to  be  in  readiness,  aa  has  been  just  related.  Upon 
this  occasion,  WkiU-eyes  said  **  he  should  do  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  wore 
no  petticoats,  as  they  falsely  pretended ;  he  was  no  woman,  but  a  man, 
cmd  they  should  find  Him  to  act  as  such."* 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  importance  of  this  chief  until  1780,  which 
was  the  year  of  his  death.  He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
small -pox.  Many  others  died  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man 
who  must  have  been  very  old,  perhaps  near  120,  as  he  could  well  re- 
member when  the  first  house  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  in  1682,  being 
then  a  boy. 

Although  White-eyes  was  so  friendly  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  never  fully 
joined  them,  stating  his  political  station  as  a  reason. 

The  Delaware  nation  perpetuated  his  name ;  a  chief  signed  a  treaty  in 
1814,  at  Greenville,  in  Ohio,  bearing  itf  fVhUe-eyes*  town  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  history.  It  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  which  was  near 
the  falls  of  the  Muskingum. 

tStmandoy  though  belonging  to  a  later  age,  may  very  properly  be  noticed 
here.  He  was  an  Oneida  chief,  contemporary  with  the  missionary  Krk- 
landf  to  whom  he  became  a  convert,  and  lived  many  years  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  a  believer  in  Christianity.  Mr.  KiMand  died  at  Paris,  N. 
York,  in  1808,  and  was  buried  near  Oneida.  Shmando  desired  to  be 
buried  near  him  at  his  death,  which  was  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110 
years  old,  and  was  oflen  visited  by  strangers  out  of  curiosity.  He  ssdd  to 
one  who  visited  him  but  a  little  time  before  his  death,  ^^  I  am  an  aged 
hemlock ;  the  winds  of  an  hundred  lointers  have  whistled  throvgh  my  branchr 
es;  lam  dead  at  the  top.  The  generation  to  which  I  helongeahas  run  away 
and  left  me." 

In  early  life,  he  was,  like  nearly  all  of  his  race,  given  to  intoxication. 
In  1775,  he  was  at  Albany  to  settle  some  affairs  of  his  tribe  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York.  *  One  night  he  became  drunk,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing found  himself  in  the  street,  nearly  naked,  every  thing  of  vvorth  stripped 
from  him,  even  the  sign  of  his  chieftainship.  This  brought  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty,  and  he  was  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He 
was  a  powerful  chief,  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  engage  him  on 
their  side  in  the  revolution.  This  was  congenial  to  his  mind,  for  he  al- 
ways urged  the  rights  of  the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  opposed 
the  Americans  on  the  same  principle,  tor  encroachments  upon  the  red 
men.    He  rendered  his  adopted  Anglo  brethren  important  services. 

From  the  "  Annals  of  Tiyon  County,"t  we  learn  that  Skenando  died 
on  the  11  March,  1816.  He  lefl  an  only  son.  And  the  same  author  ob- 
serves that  **  his  person  was  tall,  well  made,  and  robust  His  countenance 
was  intelligent,  and  displayed  all  the  peculiar  dignity  of  an  Indian  chief. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  his  riper  years,  one 
of  the  noblest  counsellors  among  the  North  American  tribes:"  and  that,  in 

♦  HeckeweUUr,  Hist.  22. 
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tbe  revolulioDor]'  war,  by  his  rigilance  he  prMBrr«d  t 
Qermao  Flats  from  being  deotroyed. 


CHAFTEB  IIL 

(y  lewrid  datfi  spoken  of  by  Watlm^lim,  mhitjovm^  iff  an  tuAoMt/to 
^  FnniJi  of  Oliio — ^iiihsis — Mo;<acatoocba — Halp-kiks — Jdska- 

KAKA-— WaiTE-THUNDRIt— -ALLI<tD[PA — CaFTAIH   JaCOBS HKHDKICK 

.^IRskUtorg^Curiovganiedoleof—Laets — Cresap'3  War — Sat&t<^ 
Point  Pltaaani — Logan's  famotia  speeeft— Coins  took — H\i  huton — 
Red-haw  K-^EtLiNipaico — The  barbaroas  murdtr  of  these  ihret~Md- 
anckoly  dealh  of  Lo^aa — Poktiac — A  renouuiui  icarrior — CoL  Rogeri'i 
account  nfhiiii — His  poUcy—Fali  of  Michiiimakinak — MinEairEBitA — 
SUge  oflhlroil^Poaliacs  siniiaeem  to  lurprise  it — ft  diacovertd — 0^ 
eud  account  of  the  affair  of  Blooay  Bridge^-Pontiae  abandmu  tAe  sUgi 
— Becomes  thefrierut  of  lie  UnglisK^Is  assassinaitd. 

Tas  expedilion  of  ffashinglon  to  tliu  French  on  ihe  Obio,  in  175^ 
briugB  to  our  records  infomiatiuu  of  several  chielB  of  Ibe  SJx  Nations,  of 
the  niDBt  intereBlJDg  kind.  He  was  coinniisaioDed  and  aeiit  as  an  ambes- 
Mdor  to  the  French,  by  Governor  Diateiddie  of  Virginia.  He  kept  an 
uccurale  journal  of  hts  travels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virainia,  waspitb- 
lUfied,  and,  not  long  after,  the  same  was  republished  in  London,  with  a 
map ;  the  substance  of  this  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodi- 
cal of  importance  of  that  day. 

Shingii  was  the  first  chief  he  visited,  who  lived  in  the  forliB  of  the 
Alleghany  eiiil  Alonongahelu  rivera,  where  Pittsbnrgh  now  stands.  He 
■idlinlding  *'     ■■ .■      -     .       . 


notice,  to  etreugthen  them  in  the  English  inceresi.  He  therefore  invited 
^ingis  to  attend  the  council,  and  be  acconlingly  accompanied  him  to 
Loggslown.     "  As  suon  us  I  came  into  town,"  says  H'ashingtea,  "  I  went 

•  He  is  edlnd  n  HHroa  by  Laikvl,  Hisi.  Uiraions,  iii.  03.    He  wu  called  b;  th* 
Delaware.  Poowacan,  which  iu  Eacliah  means  Sieat-hctiii.    Httlwddrr,  Nw.  »*. 
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Ip  MmudtaioochOf  (as  the  Haff-king  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little 
Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  off,)  and  informed  him  by  John  DcajidwOy 
toy  Indian  interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a  messenger  to  the  French  general, 
and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint 
them  with  it.  I  gave  him  a  string  of  wampum  and  a  twist  of  tobacco, 
and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-king,  which  he  promised  to  do  by  a 
runner  in  the  mcMrning,  and  for  other  sachems.  I  invited  him  and  the 
other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  they  stayed  about  an  hour,  and 
returned."  This  place  was  ci)out  140  miles,  ^  as  we  went,  and  computed 
It,"  says  the  great  writer,  ^  from  our  back  setdements,  where  we  arrived 
between  sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fiflh  day  after  \  lefi  Williams- 
burgh. 

Maff-Hng,  it  seems,  had,  not  long  before,  visited  the  same  place  to  which 
WaahMigton  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town, 
Washiiit&n  invited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  <*  and  desired  him  to  relate 
some  of  the  particulars  of  his  journey  to  the  French  commandant,"  the^ 
best  way  for  hin^  to  go,  and  the  distance  from  that  place.  ^  He  told  me," 
says  Washington^  ^thst  the  nearest  a|id  levelest  way  was  now  impassable, 
by  reason  of  many  large  miry  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obUged  to  go  by 
Vei^ango,  and  should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  less  than  five  or  six  nights' 
sleep,  good  travelling."  Haif-ldng  further  informed  him  that  he  met  with 
a  cold  reception ;  that  fhe  French  ofScer  sternly  ordered  him  to  dedare 
his  business,  which  he  did,  he  said,  in  the  following  speech : — 

'^  Fathers,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  your  own  speeches ;  what  your  own 
mouths  have  declared.  You,  in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin  before  us^ 
wherein  there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come 
and  eat  of  it ;  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one 
another :  and  that  if  any  such  person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber, 
I  here  lay  down  by  the  edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge 
them  with ;  and  if  your  father  should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  dajrs,  I  desire 
you  may  use.  it  upon  me  as  well  as  others. — ^Now.  fathers,  it  is  you  who 
are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by  coming  and  buildine  vour  towns ;  and 
taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by  force.— We  kindled  a  fire,  a  Ions 
time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where  we  desired  you  to  stay,  and 
not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  limd.  I  now  desire  you  may  despatch 
to  that  place ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fothers,  that  this  is  our  land,  and 
not  yours. — I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness ;  if  not,  we  must  han- 
dle that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstreperous.  If  you 
had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers  the  English,' we  would 
not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they  do;  but  to  come, 
fiithers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  umd,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  is  what 
we  cannot  submit  to." 

Hay-ldng  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  reply  by  thQ  French, 
which,  when  he  haid  done,  Waahington  made  a  speech  to  him  and  his 
council  He  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them 
he  was  instructed  to  call  upon  them  by  the  eoyemorof  Viirginia,  to  advise 
with  them,  to  assure  them  of  the  love  of  the  £lnglish,and  to  a^  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  the  wilderness^ 
to  the  French,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his  governor.  Half-king 
made  this  reply : — 

^  In  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  desired  of  me,  I  return 
you  this  answer."  "  I  rely  upon  you  as  a  brother  ought  to  do,  as  you  say 
we  are  brothers,  and  one  people."  **  Brother,  as  you  have  asked  my 
advice,  I  hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  1  can  provide  a  com- 
pany to  go  whb  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not  here ;  I  have  it  to, 
go  tor  to  my  hunting  cabin.    Likewise  the  people,  whom  I  have  ordered 
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in,  aM  not  y«e  come,  and  cannot  nn^  tfao  third  night  ftoin  this;  until 
Which  time,  brother,  I  must  beg  you  to  stay." 

When  Washington  toM  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so 
nniefa  delay,  the  chief  seemed  displeased,  and  said  it  was  ^a  matUr  of  no 
snudl  tmnnmtj  and  must  not  be  eniered  wUfund  due  cowfideraHon,^  Perhaps 
it  vrill  not  be  too  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  sohm  of  that 
chnracter  which  was  so  well  exemplified  by  WuMngUm  in  all  his  after 
Ufe.  And  ''as  I  fi>und  it  impossible,'^  says  the  narrator,  **  to  get  off,  with- 
out affronting  them  in  the  most'  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  stay.*^ 
Accordingly,  Hedf-king  gave  (Hxiers  to  King  Skmgis,  who  was  present,  to 
attend  on  Wednesday  night  with  the  wampum,  and  t^ro  men  of  their 
nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with  us  next  Tnoming.^  There  was 
still  a  delay  of  another  day,  as  the  chiefs  could  not  get  in  their  wampum 
and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and,  after  all,  but  three  cniefii 
and  one  hunter  accompanied.  **  We  set  out,"  says  WfuMngUm,  **  about 
9  o'clock,  with  the  Hatf-king^  Juskakeduij^  ffkUe-Aunder,  and  the  hunter; 
and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the  4th  of 
December."  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  with 
the  Ohio.  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  another  a  short  distance 
abov«  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverer's  peregrinations  north. 
The  commanders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  aodf-king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  ffoBhiv^ton  succeeded 
in  preventing  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  out  the  major,  by 
making  the  ehiefs  delay  their  departure  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of 
liquor,  so  that  they  shouki  be  left  behind.  At  length,  having  ont-gen^ 
erwed  his  comploiters,  and  ^  got  things  ready  to  set  off,l  sent  for  the 
Haff'king/*  continues  the  narrator^  ^  to  know  whether  he  intended  to  go* 
with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that  WkUe-^Mukr  had  hurt  hinsMf 
much,  and  was  siek,  and  unabNs  to  walk ;  therefbre  he  was  obfi^^  io 
carry  him  down  in  a  canoe  f  so,  notwithstanding  the  delays,  fVaakmgfim 
was  obliged  to  go  vrithout  him ;  but  he  cautioned  him  strongly  agakBt 
believing  Monsieur  JhncoMa  pretensions  of  friendship,  and  represen- 
tations against  the  English.    Here  ends  WaahingUnCs  account  of  Ik^ 

ifctfUP. 

He  now  set  out  for  the  fit>ntiers  with  all  expedition.  He  had,  he  sam 
the  ^  most  fktiguing  journey  possible  to  conceive  of.  From  the  1st  to  m 
15th  December,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  <Nr  snow 
incessantly ;  and  through  the  whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one 
continued  series  of  cold,  wet  vreather." 

This  expedition  of  WaMn^on  has  in  it  ^reat  interest,  more  especially 
from  his  superior  eminence  uterwards.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the 
*<  savior  of  nis  country"  in  every  adventure  and  circumstance  orhis  life ; 
and  even  grat^Jring  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  staff  In  the 
other,  and  a  pack  upon  his  back ;  wading  through  rivers^  encountering 
storms  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,  for 
his  country^  good.  He  had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part 
of  the  way  on  his  return,  he  had  but  one  attendant  One  day,  as  the^ 
were  passing  a  place  called  Murdering  Town,  they  were  fired  upon  by 
one  of  a  war-party  of  French  Indians,  who  had  waited  in  ambush  for 
them ;  and  althouffh  they  were  within  fifteen  paces  of  him,  yet  ihef 
Oicaped  unhurt.    They  captured  the  fellow  that  fired  upon  tbem«  and 
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•  We  hear  again  of  ibia  chief  in  1794^  whea,  with  68  oHhers,  lie  sigDed  a  treaty  with 
t^  U.  States  at  Fort  StanwU.  His  name  is  there  written  JwAytompc^  whieh ngufi^da 
gnengtOMhapper.    He  was  someiiaies  caUed  LtttU-BUifJ 


Itqpc  him  untU  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  mid  travelled  al)  n^^ 
^without  making  any  stop)''  fearing  they  should  be  .pursued  the  neti$ 
morning  by  his  party.  Continuing  their' course  all  the  next  day,  d»e/ 
ciame  to  the  river  where  they  intended  to  cross.  Here  the  firmness  »£ 
fFcuhington  and  his  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  rivet  wa^ 
very  high,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  was  no  way  to  peas  it  hiis^ 
by  a  rw.  They  had  *'but  one  poor  hatchet,"  with  the  assistance  'Of 
which,  after  laboring  from  morning  till  sunset,  they  had  a  raft  ready  ta 
launch  ;  on  this  they  set  out,  but  it  was  sooacrushed  between  the  fioa^f|[ 
ice,  and  they  very  narrowly  escaped  perishing.  fFagkhgtonwas  himsett 
precipitated  into  the  river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  FoitKi- 
nately,  however,  he  catched  by  a  firagment  of  the  raft,  and  saved  hmeM 
They  finally  extricated  themselves  from  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting 
upon  the  ice  which  confined  their  fi*ail  bark,  and  firom  thence  to  an  island^ 
and  finally  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  cpld  was  so  intense,  that  Mr^  Qitt 
froze  his  hands  and  feet  This  place  was  about  three  miles  be)ow  ihe 
mouth  of  the  Y<^Qgany,  where  an  Indian  queen,  as  WaMn^n,  calk  her, 
lived.  He  went  to  see  her,  he  observes,  she  having  ^expressed  |^eat 
concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort  I  made  her  a  present  of 
a  watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was  thought  much  the  best 
present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  AUiquippa,  From  this  plaoe,  he 
pursued  his  journey  home  without  further  accident 

We  have  mentioned  the  friendly  attention,  of  iS^ttigis  toouradventurerf 
who  had  probably  expected  he  would  have  attended  him  on  his  jouvney ; 
but  MRdngis  went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  ,The  Indtaiis 
said  it  was  owing  to  the  sickness  of  hi|i  wife,  but  WaskingUm  thought  il 
was  fear  of  the  French  which  prevented  him.  But  this  conjecture  does 
not  seem  well  founded,  for  he  ordered  KustaU^a^  who  lived  at  Venango, 
to  proceed  to  the  French  and  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  muoh 
as  to  tell  them  they  wished  no  further  fellowship  with  them. 

The  massacres  which  followed  Braddock^s  defeat  were  horrible  beyond 
description.  Shingis  and  Capt  Jacobs  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  instigators  of  them,  and  700  dollars  was  ofiered  for  their  heads,^ 
it  was  at  this  period,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  some  that  had  been  mur- 
dered and  mangled  were  sent  firom  the  frontiers  to  Philadelphia,  and 
hauled  about  the  streets,  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  Indians,  and 
also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  fi)rbearance  was  attributed  a 
laxity  m  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surroundedi  the  bouse  of  assem- 
hly,  naving  placed  the  dead  bodies  at  its  entrance,  and  demanded  imme- 
diate succor.    At  this  time  the  above  reward  was  ofiered. 

,Some  of  the  most  noted  chiefs  now  fall  under  our  observation. 

Hmdrick  was  a  gallant  Mohawk  chief,  who  took  part,  with  many  of 
his  men,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1755.  The  French  were  encour- 
aged by  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Braddock,  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  car- 
rying all  before  them.  Hendrick  joined  the  English  army  at  the  request 
of  G^en.  Johnson^  and  met  the  French,  consisting  of  300  men$  under  Gen. 
DvukaUy9X  Lake  George.  While  the  English  and  Indians  vi^re  encamped 
in  a  slight  work,  their  scouts  brought  nevf^  of  the  approach  of  the  French, 
with  a  sreat  body  of  Indians  upon  their  flanks.  Gen.  Johnson  despatched 
Col.  fmtaW  of  Massachusetts,  vnth  1000  men,  and  Hendrick  with  200  of 
his  warriors,  to  give  them  battle ;  but  falling  in  with  them  about  four  miles 
fi»m  camp,  unexpectedly,  Col.  fFiUiams  and  Hendrick  were  killed,  with 
many- other,  officers  and  privates  of  the  detachment  The  rest  fled  to  the 
main  body  with  great  precipitation,  >infbsing  consternation  into  the  whoto 
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army.*    Th«  French  followed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendons  fire, 
which  did  very  little  execution,  from  the  precaution  of  the  English  in 
^linff  fiat  upon  theur  faces.    They  soon  recovered  fi'om  then*  surprise, 
and  K>ught  with  bravery,  havine  advantage  not  only.m  numbers,  but 
artillery,  of  which  the  French  had  none.f    At  length  the  brave  Diiskaa 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  being  terrified  at  the  hiivoc 
made  by  the  cannon  of  the  English,  fied  to  the  woods,  and  the  regulars 
were  ordered  to  retreat  by  their  general,  which  they  did  in  ereat  disorder. 
Gen.  Dieskau  was  found  in  the  pursuit,  supporting  himself  by  the  stump 
of  a  tree.    Supposing  plunder  to  be  the  first  object  of  his  captors,  as  he 
was  attempting  to  draw  his  watch  to  present  to  them,  some  one,  supposing 
him  to  be  searching  for  his  pistol,  discharged  his  gun  into  his  hips.    Not- 
withstanding he  was  thus  twice  wounded,  he  livcSl  to  reach  England,  but 
he  died  soon  afler.    The  French  lost  800  men  in  the  attack. 

When  Gen.  John8<m  was  about  to  detach  Col.  J^tKurfti^,  he  asked  Hen^ 
dnck^s  opinion,  whether  the  force  was  sufScient  To  which  he  replied, 
**  If  they  are  to  Jight^  they  ore  too  few.  If  (hey  are  to  he  kUled^  they  are  too 
manyy  And  when  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  detachment  ipto  three 
parts,  Hendrick  objected,  and  forcibly  to  express  the  impracticability  of 
the  plan,  picked  up  three  sticks,  and,  putting  them'  together,  said  to  the 

Sneral,  ^  You  see  now  that  these  cannot  he  easily  broken ;  hut  take  them  one 
one^  and  you  may  break  ihem  at  once"    But  from  this  valuable  counsel 
very  little  advantage  seems  to  have  been  derived. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  38  of  HendricVs  men  were  killed,  and 
Id  wounded4  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  the  Indians ;  probably 
conndering  them  as  unworthy  of  record !  Such  historians  may  heforgcl- 
ten.    At  least,  they  cannot  expect  to  pass  under  that  name  in  another  age. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  against  the  French,  "by  me 
death  of  the  famous  Hendrick^^  says  the  same  writer,  "  a  renowned  Indian 
v^arrior  among  the  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was 
sliun.in  the  battle,  and  whose  son,  upon  bem^  told  that  his  father  was 
killed,  ^ving  the  usual  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly 
putting  his  hand  on  his  lefl  breast,  swore  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that 
place,  and  stood  there  in  his  son :  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difiScylty, 
Gen.  Johnson  prevented  the  fury  of  their  resentment  takmg  place  on  the 
body  of  the  French  general."^ 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in 
various  directions,  virith  the  trophies  of  victory.  Some  to  their  homes,  to 
condole  with  the  friends  of  the  slain,  and  some  to  tho  English,  to  carry 
the  welcome  news  of  victory.  The  difierent  runners  brought  into  Albany 
above  80  scalps,  within  a  very  short  time  afler  the  fight.|j  And  thus  we 
are  furnished  with  an  early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears 
to  have  been  fostered,  and  actually  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed 
the  Indians  as  auxiliaries  in  war.  Indeed  to  employ  them,  was  to  employ 
their  practices — they  were  inseparable^  To  ti^lk,  as  some  have  done,  of 
employing  them,  and  preventing  their  barbarous  customs  with  the  unfor- 
tunate captives,  all  experience  shows,  is  but  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean 
another. 

Soon  afler  Sir  WiUunn  Johnson  ^tered  upon  his  duties  as  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  afiairs  in  North  America,  he  received  from  England  some 
richly  embroidered  suits  of  clothes.  Hendrick  was  present  when  they 
were  received,  and  could  not  help  expressing  a  great  desire  for  a  share  in 
them.  He  went  away  very  thoufihtful,  but  returned  not  long  afler,  and 
oalleid  upon  Shr  William^  and  told  him  he  had  dpeamed  a  dream.    Sir 
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WUKcun  very  coocernedly  desired  to  know  what  it  was,  Hmdndi  rer/ 
readily  told  bim  he  had  dreamed  that  Sir  IViUtam  Johnson  had  preBented 
him  with  one  of  bis  new  suits  of  uniform.  Sir  WiUiam  could  not  refuse  it, 
and  one  of  the  elegant  suits  was  forthwith  presented  to  Hendriekj  who 
went  away  to  show  his  present  to  bis  countrymen,  and  left  Sir  ffiUiam  i»- 
lell  the  iofie  to  his  friends.  Some  time  after,  the  generd  met  Hendriekf 
and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Whether  the  saebem  mistrusted 
that  he  was  now  to  be  taken  in  his  own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain :  but 
he  seriously  desired  to  know  what  it  was,  as  Sir  fFiOikun  bad  done  before*  < 
The  ^neral  said  he  dreamed  tliat  Hendrick  had  presented '  bim  with  a 
certain  tract  of  land,  which  he  described,  (consisting  of  about  500  acres 
of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  River^  Hendrick 
answered,  ^Risyovrs;^  but,  shaking  his  head,  said,  "Sir  WtUiam  Jokn^ 
son,  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again." 

John  Konkapatj  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  was  mndson  to  Hendriekf  and 
he  informs  us  that  his  grandfather  was  son  of  Uie  ffoK  a  Mohegan  chref^ 
and  that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.*  Rev.  Gideon  Jaawleyy  in  a  letter  to  • 
Goy.  HiUchiruon  {1770)  about  the  Marsh  pee  Indians,  has  this  passage: 
^  Among  Johnson^s  Mohawks,  ^^frahwn  and  Hendrick  were  tbe  oldest  of 
their  tribe,  when  the^  died,  and  neither  of  them  was  70,  at  their  deaths. 
I  saw  a  sister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  appeared  to  be  several  years  above  * 
70.  At  Stockbridge,  Captain  KunkapU  was  for  many  years  the  oldest 
man  in  his  tnbe."f  We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  noted  chiefs 
in  Indian  story. 

L^gan  was  called  a  Mingo^  chief,  whose  father,  ShShdlivvus^  was  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Cayu|^,  whom  he  succeeded.  SkiketHmus  was 
attached  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  benevolent  James  Logan^  fh>m 
which  circumstance,  it  is  probable,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is 
still  perpetuated  among  the  Indians.  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and' 
greatness  of  soul  in  peace,  few,  if  any,  in  any  nadon,  ever  surpassed 
Logan,  He  took  no  part  in  the  French  wars  \yhich  ended  in  1760, 
except  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowledged  the  friend  of 
the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother  and  several  others 
of  his  fiimily  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which  follow.  In  the 
spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  the  peopleupoir  the  Ohio  River,  who 
were  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  for  settlements.' 
These  land-jobbers  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the  Indians, 
as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  caHed  Wheeling 
Greek,  the- site  on  which  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that  there 
were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  abov^  one  Captain  Mchad  Crt9Cf^ 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  fall  up6n  and  kilt  them. 
His  advice,  although  opirwsed  at  first,  was  foUowed,  and  a  party  led  by 
Cresap  proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being ' 
reported  that  some  Indians  were  discovered  bekrw  Wheeling  upon  the 
river,  Cresap  and  his  party  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first 
appeared  to  show  themselves  friendly,  and  sufiered  the  Indians  to  pass  by 
them  unmolested,  to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave 
Creek.  Cresap  soon  followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  having 
one  of  his  own  men  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of 
the  ftimily  of  Logan  were  slam.  The  circumstatice  of  the  afikir  was 
exceeding  aggravating,  inasmuch  as  the  whites  frtUnd&d  no  provocation. 

Soon  after  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  ' 
were  Daniel  Greathouse  and  one  Thmlinsonj  eommitted  a  horrid  murder  > 
upon  a  company  of  Indiana  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.    Grtat- 
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Aotiie  resided  at  the  same  place,  bat  on  the  opposite  aide  of  die  river  from 
the  Indian  encampment.  A  party  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for 
this  object,  who  secreted  themselves,  while  GreotAouse,  under  a  pretence 
of  friendship,  crossed  the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their 
strength ;  which,  on  counting  them,  he  found  too  numerous  for  his  force 
in  an  open  attack.  These  Indians,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of 
their  relations,  bad  determined  to  be  avenged  of  the  Whites,  and  Great- 
house  did  not  know  the  damger  he  was  in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of 
it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  "to  go  home.**  The  sad  requital  this  fioor 
woman  met  with  will  presently  appear.  This  abominable  fellow  invited 
the  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him ;  this  b^nr 
a  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  be  the  easier  destroyed. 
Tne  opportunity  soon  offered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were'  fallen  upon,  and 
an  murdered,  except  a  little  girl.  Amon(|  the  murdered  was  a  brother  of 
Ztogofi,  and  his  sister,  whose  delicate  situation  greatly  aggravated  the 
homd  crime. 

The  remaining  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearing  the 
firing,  set  off  two  canoes  with  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  approached 
the  shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lav  concealed,  awaiting 
their  approach.  Nothing  prevented  their  taking  deadly  aim,  and  mai^ 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  return.  This 
afibir  took  place  May  24th,  1774.*  These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a 
horrid  Indian  war,  in  which  many  innocent  families  were  sacrificed  to 
satisfy  the  vengeance  of  an  incensed  and  injured  people. 

A  calm  followed  these  troubles,  but  it  was  only  such  as  goes  before  the 
storm,  and  lasted  only  while  the  tocsin  of  war  could  be  sounded  among 
the  distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  Logan,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
party  of  only  eight  warriors,  suruck  ki  blow  on  some  inhabitants  upon  the 
Muskin^m,  where  no  one  expected  it.  He  had  left  the  settlements  on 
the  Ohio  undisturbed,  which  every  one  supposed  would  be  the  first 
attacked,  in  case  of  war,  and^  hence  the  reason  of  his  great  successes. 
His  first  attack  was  upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  fiax  in  a  field. 
One  was  shot  down,  and  the  two  others  taken.  These  were  marched 
into  the  wilderness,  and,  as  they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave 
the  scalp  halloo,  and  they  were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted 
them  in.  Jlunning  the  gauntlet  was  next  to  be  performed.  Logan  took 
no  delight  in  tortures,  and  he  in  the  most  fiiendly  manner  histructed  one 
of  the  captives  how  to  proceed  to  escape  the  severities  of  the  gaundet 
This  same  captive,  whose  name  was  Robwaouj  was  afterwards  sentenced 
to  be  burned ;  but  Logan^  though  not  able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence, 
with  his  owa  hand  cut  the  cords  that  bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  caused 
bina  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  family.  He  became  afterwards  Logan^s 
scribe,  and  wrote  the  letter  that  was  tied  to  a  war  club,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

The  warriors  now  prepared  themselves  for  open  conflict,  and,  with 
Conistock  at  their  head,  were  determined  to  meet  the  Big-kniveSy  as  the 
Virginians  were  called,  from  their  long  swords,  in  their  own  way.  ^ 
'  It  is  necessary  to  notice  a  chief  rather  suddenly  introduced  here,  as,  in 
fiiet,  he  was  the  leader^  or  coitimander-in-chief,  of  the  Indians  in  this  war. 
The  name  of  Comstodt  we  have  aJready  mentioned.  He  was  chief  of 
the  Shawanese,  and  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  was  a  great 
friend  of  the  Moravian  missionarieB.    We  shall  again  notice  him. 

The  Virginia  legislature  was  in  session  when  the  news  of  Indian  depie- 
dations  waa  received  at  the  seat  of  government*  Gov.  Dmmart  inMiwdi- 
^^ -      -  -  ■       —  —  .-.^-^ — 

*  Fteto  pabliShad  m  Jtjftnaiii  Notet. 
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•tttly  oiderad  oul-  the  militiai  to  the  number  of  9000  men,  half  of  Whoro, 
tmcier  CoL  Andrtno  LewiSf  were  ordered  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanhawa,  while  the  governor  hiuiselfi  with  the  other  half,  marched  to  a 
point  on  the  Ohio,  to  fall  upon  the  Indian  towns  in  the  absence  of  the 
warriors,  drawn  oflf  by  the  approach  of  the  army  under  Col.  Leuru. 

The  Indians  met  the  division  under  LewiM  at  a  place  called  PomiC 
PUaaatUy  on  the  Great  Kanhawa,  where  a  very  bloody  battle  ensued.  A 
detwohnaent  of  300  men  firat  fell  in  with  them,  and  were  defeated,  with 
great  slaughter ;  but  the  other  divisions  coming  up,  the  fight  was  main- 
tained during  the  whole  day.  Never  was  ground  maintained  with  more 
obBtinacy.  E^very  step  was  disputed,  until  the  darkness  of  the  night 
closed  the  scene.  The  Indians  slowly  retreated,  and  while  the  Ameri- 
cans were  preparing  to  pursue  and  take  revenge  for  their  severe  loss,  an 
express  amved  from  Gov.  Dwimcer^  that  he  Iwd  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Indian  chie&.  In  this  battle,  above  140  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded,  nearly  half  of  which  were  of  the  former,  among  whom  was 
CoL  Chttkea  Lema^  brother  ofAndrtm^  and  Col.  FiddL  These  officers  led 
the  first  division.  Of  the  number  of  the  Indians  destroyed,  we  are  igno- 
rant; though  very  probably  they  were  many,  as  their  numbers  engaged 
were  said  to  have  been  about  1500.* 

After  the  Indians  had  been  beaten,  as  we  have  stated,  the  Americans 
encamped  on  a  plain  eight  miles  from  Chillicotbe,  a  place  appointed  for 
meeting  the  chiefs  to  treat  of  peace.  Three  davs  after,  Corniiocifct  came 
to  the  encampment  with  eight  other  chiefs,  where  a  short  debate  wto 
held  between  him  and  Lord  Jhmmort^  in  which  each  charged  the  other 
with  the  breach  of  treaties  and  injuries  committed  by  their  respective 
countrymen ;  but  finally  a  peace  was  settled.  It  was  at  this  time  tnat  the 
£ur-fiuned  meech  otLagm  was  delivered ;  not  in  the  camp  of  Lord  Jhuir 
more,  for,  akjliough  desiring  peace,  Loifon  would  not  meet  the  Americans 
in  council,  but  remained  in  bis  cabin  m  sullen  silence,  until  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  him,  to  know  whether  he  would  accede  to  the  proposals. 
On  which  occamon,  after  shedding  many  tears. for  the  loss  of  his  friends, 
he  said  to  the  messenger,  who  well  understood  his  language,  in  sub* 
stance  as  follows : — 

^Japptal  to  any  tohUe  to  foy,  if  ever  he  enUred  Logan's  edbin  hmm^ 
4fndhegaeekmriotmeai;  ififverkecameeMandnakedyamlkedoihedn^ 
noL 

**  Dvaring  Hu  jcawr$e  of  fkt  last  long  Ihodg  tiwr,  Logan  rewuaned  idle  m 
Ms  co&tit,  oil  advocate  fir  peace.  Such  wu  my  love  for  the  tMUi^  that  my 
eounbry  men  poiniedM  they  patted,  and  said,  ^  Logan  %8  thefiiend  of  while  men? 

**Inad  even  thoftghi  to  have  lived  wUk  you,  hut  for  the  irduries  of  one  nuuL 
CoL  Cresap,  (he  latt  springs  in  cold  blooOf  and  unprovoked,  murdered  tdl  Um 
rdationa  of  Logan ;  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children. 

^  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  m^  wood  in  (Ae  veuit  of  any  Uvif^  creature. 


ccUkdmmtfarrt^^  Tl  ha^  ,«uglU  it  fhavi  kiUei  many.  1 
have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  r^oiee  at  tike  beame  of 
peace.  But  do  not  liarbor  a  thought. that  mine  w  the  jay  of  fear.  Logan 
never  felt  ftar.  He  tviU  not  turn  on  hie  hed  to  eave  his  life.  Who  is  &re 
Is  mourn  for  Logan  ?^Mt  one.'" 

When  Mr.  J^erson  published  his   ^  Notes   on  Virginia,"   the  fiiets 
4wrein  stated  implicating  Cresap  as  the  murderer  ofLogan^s  family,  were 

•  Cmi^pbtWM  Virgiiiia. 

t  Some  write  Conutalk.  but  when  a  word  is  used  for  a  proper  name,  Ciiere  it  no 
is  adopting  a  differeat  spelling/and  we  follow  oar  oldeit  printed  aatlK>rity. 
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hy  CftaapU  fSriends  cdled  in  question.  MV.  Mtrton  at  fii^  merehr  stated 
tliefiicts  as  preliminary  to,  and  tlie  cause  otythe  "^  Speech  of  LoganI* 
which  he  considered  as  generally  known  in  Virginia ;  but  the  acrimony 
discovered  by  his  enemies  in  their  endeayors  to  gainsay  his  statement  led 
to  an  inyeetigation  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  a  publlci^tion  of  the 
mult  was  the  immediate  consequence,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  ^  Notes  on 
VirgiDia.** 

Among  other  proofi^  that  the  chief  guilt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Crt»ap 
of  bringing  aliout  a  bloody  war,  since  well  known  by  his  name,  Jodgo 
im/ta  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  JejftTsm^  2  March,  17^, 
that  he  was,  he  thought,  able  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  afiatr 
than,  perhap^  any  other  person;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of 
CoU  Pretiony  in  Fincastle  county,  Va.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling 
Jtpon  him  to  order  <iut  the  militia,  **  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
vesiding  low  down  on  the  north  fork  of  Holston  River.  The  expre« 
hnragfat  with  him  a  war  club,  and  a  note  tied  to  it,  which  was  left  at  the 
house  of  one  RoberUoUy  whose  family  were  cut  off  bv  the  Indians,  and 
gBve  rise  for  the  application  to  Col.  PreitonJ*  Here  follows  the  letter  or 
■ote,  of  which  Mr.  Innes  thea  made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandum  bo<^ : — 

'  ^Gsptotn  Cresap,  Whai  did  youkSl  mypeopU  on  TtSow  Crtek  Jhrf 
Hie  ^Ue  people  idlled  my  kin  a^  ContshfCft/ a  fpreal  wfdUago;  and  1 
Aiaught  noimng  ofthaL  BtUyou  kUled  my  Hn  agamy  an  YeHow  Creeks  and 
took  m^  cousin  prisoner,  Thm  I  thought  I  must  kill  too ;  and  1  have  been 
&ree  ttmes  to  ufttr  since.'  but  the  mdiana  are  not  angry;  onty  mysdfT 
It  was  signed,  **  Ccqdain  John  Logan.** 

Not  longafier  these  times  of  calamities,  which  we'h^e  recorded  hi 
liie  life  of  Xog'an,  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  as  he  was  on  hrs  way  home 
fhim  Detroit.  For  a  t  i  rue  previous  to  his  death,  he  gave  bftfi^lf  up  t6  intox- 
ication, which  in  a  short  time  nearly  obliterated  all  mairksof  the  gi^at  man! 

The  fate  of  Comsiock  is  equally  deplorable,  although  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  which,  his  character  does  not  suffer,  as  does  that  of  lagan.  He 
was  cruelly  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostajB;e  among 
them.  And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  to  carrv  down  hM  remem- 
brance to  posterity,  as  that  of  the  tra^cal  death  of  Archimedes,  He  was 
not  murdered  while  actually  draWmg  geomedrical  figures  upon  the 
ground,  but,  while  he  was  explaining  the  geography  of  his  country  by 
drawings  Ufion  the  floor,  an  alarm  was  given,  which,  fn  a  few  minutes 
afber,  eventuated  th  his  death.  We  wHI  now  go  into  an  explanation  of 
the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murder  of  Comstoek,  It  is  well  known  that 
the  war  of  the  revolution  had  involved  allj  or  neaijy  all,  of  the  Indians  in 
dreadful  calamities.  In  consequence  of  murders  committed  by  the 
Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Vn^ginia,  several  companies  marched  to  Point 
Pleatent,  where  there  bad  been  a  Ibrt  since  the  battle  there  in  1774. 
Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  except  the  Shawanese,  were  deter- 
n^ned  to  fight  against  the  Americans.  Corrutock  wished  to  preserve  peace, 
and  therefbre,  as  ttie.only  means  in  his  power,  as  he  had  used  his  powerful 
eJoquence  in  vain,  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  they  might  avert  the  threatened  storm.  In  th6  spiring  of  1777, 
be  came  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  upon  this  fnendlv  mission,  in  com- 
putf  with  another  chiei^  ctiiled  Redhctwk,  After  explhihing  tHe  situation 
oftfain^i  with  regnd  to  the  coKirfederate  tribes,  he  said,  in  regard  tb  httl 
owi^  the^  Shawanese,  *^  3%e  cwmnt  sets  [with  the  Indfans]  so  strong 
^igainst  the  4mericanSy  in  consequence  of  the  agency  of  theBrwsh^UMth^ 
■  ■  -  '  •         •    .  ' ' 

*  AUudiii]^,  I  sd^pose,  to  the  massacre  of  the  Coneitoga  Indiaiu  in  1763. 
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She  Shawanese]  vnUfloai  wUh  d,  /TeoTi  tn  SfdU  qfall  mji^eorerfumf.*'  Upon 
^  is  iDtelligence,  the  commander  of  the  ^[arrisoD  thought  proper  to  detain 
hirn  and  nedhawk  as  hostages  to  prevent  the  meditated  calamities. 
When  Captain  ^rbuckU^  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had  notified  the 
new  government  of  Virginia  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  .what  he  had 
done,  forces  marched  into  that  countir.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived, 
waited  for  others,  to  join  them  under  Gen.  Handf  on  whom  these  depended 
for  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Comstock^ 
who  took  pleasure  in  ^vins  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  country,  and 
especially  of  that  portion  Between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  One 
day,  as  he  was  delmeating  a  map  of  it  upon  the  noor  for  the  gratification 
of  those  present,  a  call  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which 
he  at  once  recognized  as  the  voice  of  his  son,  ElUimpsico^  who  had  fought 
at  his  side  in  the  famous  battle  of  Point  Pleasant^  in  1774,  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  At.  the  request  of  his  father,  EUimpsico  came  to  the  fort, 
where  they  had  an  affectionate  meeting.  This  son  had  become  uneasy 
at  his  father's  long  absence,  and  had  at  length  sought  him  out  in  his  exile 
here ;  prompted  by  those  feelings  which  so  much  adorn  human  nature. 
The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  the  Kanhawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition. 
As  they  were  returning  to  their  boat  afler  their  hunt,  and  near  the  side  of 
the  river,  they  Were  fired  upon  by  some  Indians,  and  one  of  the  two, 
named  GQmore^  was  killed,  but  the  other  escaped.  A  party  of  Captain 
HaWs  men  went  over  and  brought  in  the  body  of  Gilmore;  whereupon,  a 
cry  was  raised,  **Ld  u$  go  and  kiU  ike  bulians  in  ihtforL"  An  enfunated 
^ng,  with  Captain  HaU  at  their  head,  set  out  with  this  nefiirious  resolur 
tion,  and,  against  every  remonstrance,  proceeded  to  commit  the  deed  of 
blood.  With  their  guns  cocked,  they  swore  death  to  any  who  should 
oppose  them.  In  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  apprize  the  devoted  chiefs 
of  their  danger.  As  the  murderers  approached,  MLimpnco  discovered 
agitation,  which  when  Conutock  saw,  he  said,  ^My  9on^  the  Great  ^^pirit 
has  atmJU  thai  we  shoM  die  together^  and  has  sent  you  to  that  end.  n  is 
his  tffUl,  and  let  us  submit,^  The  murderers  had  now  arrive<l,  and  the  old 
chief  turned  around  and  met  them.  They  shot  him  through  with  seven 
bullets.    He  fell,  and  died  without  a  struggle ! 

EUimpsico^  though  having  at  first  appeared  disturbed,  met  his  death 
with  great  composure.  He  was  shot  upon  the  seat  on  which  he  was 
sitting  when  his  fate  was  first  pronounced  to  him. 

Red-hawk  was  a  young  Delaware  chief^  and,  like  J5/Ztntpnco,  had  fought 
under  ComstocL  He  med  with  less  ^rtitiide:  having  tried  to  secrete 
himself  lie  ynm  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Another  Ind lan,  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned,  was  mangled  and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  man- 
.  ner.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  this  was  all  that  was  effectea  by  the 
expedition,  and  the  forces  soon  after  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  history  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  higher  com- 
mendation than  Comstock.  Mr.  WOkerSy  a  writer  on  Indian  afi^airs,* 
speaks  as  follows  of  him : 

''Thus  perished  the  mighty  Cornstalk^  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and 
king  of  the  northern  confederacy,  in  1774,— a  chief  remarkable  for  nianY 
great  and  good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all  times  the  friend 
of  white  men,  as  be  ever  was  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  But  when 
his  country's  wrongs  *  called  aloud  for  battle,'  he  became  the  thunderbolt 
of  war,  and  made  ner  .oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm.^ 
^His  noble  bearing — his  generous  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the 

*  In  his  ''  ChromeUt,"  a  work;  it  is  oar  daty  to  remark,  written  with  candor  and 
judgment 

3# 
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coloDies,  when  the  thunder  of  British  eantton  ilea^  reveTberating  through 
the  land-— his  anxiety  to  preserve  the  frontier  of  Virginia  from  desolation 
and  death,  (the  object  of  his  visit  to  Point  Pleasant,)  all  conspired  to  win 
for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  others ;  ,while  the  untimely  and  perfid- 
ious manner  of  his  death,  caused  a  deep  and  lasting  regret  to  pervade  the 
bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  enemies  to  his  nation  ;  and  excited  the 
justindienation  of  all  towards  his  inhuman  and  barbarous  murderers." 

Col.  ntUtm^  present  at  the  interview  between  the  chiefs  and  Gov. 
Dicnmore  ip  1774,  thus  speaks  of  Comstock : — ^  When  he  arose^  he  was  in 
no  wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice^ 
without  stammering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks, 
while  addressing  J>immore,  were  truly  grand  and  majestic ;  yet  gracelul 
and  attractive.  I  have  heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia, — Patrick  Henry 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee, — ^but  never  '|iave  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of 
delivery  surpassecl  those  of  ComtMk?^ 

Ten  years  after  the  bloody  aflair  above  related,  an  able  writer*'  upon 
those  times  says,  **The  blood  of  the  great  Cornstock  and  of  his  gallant 
son  was  mingled  with  the  dust,  but  their  memory  is  not  lost  in  oblivion.** 
But  how  few  at  this  day  know  of  his  fate,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever 
existed!  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  persons  would  be  indignant, 
were  we  to  suppose  them  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  monster  Ptzctrro. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations 
of  the  west,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  give  an  account  of.  This 
was 

PtrtdiaCy  a  chief  of  the  Ottaway  nation,  whose  fame,  in  his  time,  was 
not  alone  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Europe  spread 
it  abb. 

One  who  knew  diis  chief^  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  had  sway,  thus 
speiiks  of  them  in  1765: — *<The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at 
peace  vrith  one  another,  having  a  wide-extended  and  fruitfiil  country  in 
their  possession.  They  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  th^  emperor 
is  elected  firom  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottawawas,  some  of  whon^ 
hihabit  neiU*  our  fbrtat  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  further  westward,  towards 
the  Misassippi.  Ponteack  m  their  present  king  or  emperor,  who  has  cer- 
tainly th^  lai^jpest  empire  and  greatest  authority  of  any  Indian  chief  that 
has  appeared  on  the  continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it.  He  puts 
on  an  air  of  majesty  and  princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and 
revered  1^  his  subiects.''f 

In  1760,  Major  Rt^ert  marched  into  his  country,  in  flilfillin^  his  orders 
of  displacing  the  French,  afler  the  fell  of  Quebec.|  Apprized  of  his 
approach,  Pontiae  sent  dmbassadors  to  inform  him  that  their  chief  wios 
not  fiir  off,  and  desired  him  to  halt  until  he  could  see  him  ''with  his  own 
eyes,^  and  thtit  hb  was  lord*  of  the  country. 

PinUiae  soon  met  the  English  officer,  and  demanded  bis  business  into 
his  country,  and  bow  it  came  about  that  he  dared  enter  it  without  his 
permission.  When  the  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  against  the 
Indians,  and  only  wished  to  remove  the  French,  their  common  enemy, 
and  cause  of  all  their  trouble,  delivering  hitn  at  the  same  time  several 
belts  of  wampum,  Ponltoc  replied,  "I  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in, 
until  to-morrow  morning,"  and  gave  him  a  belt.  This  communication 
was  understood,  and  **was  as  much  as  to  say,**  says  the  actor,  ^  I  must 
not  march  further  vrithout  his  leave."  The  colonel  continues :  ^  When 
he  departed  for  the  night,  he  inquired  whether  I  wainted  any  thing  that 

.,  *  lo  Carei^s  Mofleaoi,  iv.  140. 
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iifs  cmintry  afibrded,  atid  [iff  did]  be  would  Bend  hi«  wairidiiB  to  fetch  iL 
I  aasared  him  tbiat  any  provistons  they  brought  should  be  paid  for ;  and 
the  n«xt  day  we  were  supplied  by  them  with  several  bugs  of  parched 
tttm,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  dur  second  meeting,  he  gave  me 
the  mpe  of  peace,  iuid  both  of  us  by  tufOflr  smoked  v^ith  it;  and  he  assured 
me  n>e  had  made  peaco  wjth  me  and  my  detachment ;  that  I  might  pass 
throQgh  his  cotmtry  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  Fremih  garrison;  and 
that  lie  would  protect  me  and  my  parry  Mm  bny  insults  that  might  be 
offered  or  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and,  as  ad  earbest  of  his  friendship, 
he  sent  100  warriors  to  protect  and  assist  tis  in  driving  100  fet  cattle, 
which  we  had  hrotigbt  for  the  use  of  the  detachtnetvt  from  Pitt^irgh,  by 
the  way  of  Presque-Me.  He  attended  me  constantly  after  this  interview 
till  I  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  while  I  remained  in  the  country, and  was  the 
means  of  preserving  the  detachment  fVom  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who 
hnd  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  stmit,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  ofl^  I 
had  several  conferences  with  him,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength 
of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  afler  knowledge*" 

This  same  oilicer  observes,  thai  he  d&covered  much  curiosity  at*  their 
eqniptige,  and  wished  to  know  how  their  cfothes  were  made,  and  to  learn 
their  mode  of  war.  He  expressed  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  kine 
of  England,  though  not  as  his  superior,  but  as  his  uncle,  which  he  woula 
acknowledge,  as  he  was  able,  in  furs.  England  was  much  in  his  thoughts, 
and  he  often  expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  This  was  very  natural,  and 
was  often  observed  among  other  natives.  He  told  Col.  Rdgtrs  that,  if  he 
would  conduct  him  there,  he  would  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  WAS  willing  to  grant  the  English  fSivors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
his.  dominionsj  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign  ;  and  he 
gave  them  to  understand,  that,  unless  thev  conducted  themselves  agree- 
ably to  his  Toshes,  *<  he  would  shut  up  tlie  way,"  and  keep  them  out 
HemCe  it  is  fkir,  within  the  scof)e  of  the  most  reasonable  odnjecture,  to 
conclude,  that  his  fiual  disafTection  to  the  English  was  owing  to  their 
haughty  carriage,  and  maltreatment  of  him  and  his  people. 

The  principal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Michilimakinak  and  De- 
troit The  French  fhially  gave  up  jiossession  in  Canada,  in  1760 ;  but 
many  of  th^  Indian  nations  who  had  become  attached  to  them  were 
taught,  at  the  same  lime,  to  hate  the  English.  PontUu  was  most  coni^ic- 
uous  in  his  enmity,  although,  until  he  had  nnited  the  strength  of  many 
tribes  to  his,  he  showed  great  kindness  and  friendship  tovi^ards  them. 
The  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Chippewas^  Wyandots,  Potto watomie9,Mis!^issaga8, 
Sbawanese,  Ottagamies,  and  VVinnebigoes,  constituted  his  power,  as,  in 
after  time,  they  did  that  of  TectuMth, 

There  was  more  system  employed  by  this  distingtiished  man  than,  per- 
haps, by  any  other  of  his  eountrvmen  upon  any  similar  undertaking,  not 
excepting  even  JWctecomrf  or  Ticumsthi  In  his  war  of  1763,  which  is 
justly  denominated  **  Pontiac*s  war," he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  began 
to  make  anri  issue  bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  carefully  re- 
deemed. He  made  his  bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was  di-awn  the 
figure  of  the  commodity  he  wanted  fbi*  it  The  shape  of  an  otter  was 
drawn  under  that  of  the  article  wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or 
arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  also,  with  great  sagacity,  urged  upon  his 
people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  altogether  with  European  commodities, 
to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  whites,  and  to  depend  entirely  upon 
their  ancient  modes  of  procuring  sustenance. 

Major  Gla^lwin  held  possession  of  Detroit  in  1763.  Having  been  des- 
patched thither  by  General  Amhtrst^  he  had  been  informed  by  coromis- 
Mooers  vdMrhed  bedb  exphmng  the  eountry,  that  hostile  feelings  were 
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manifeBted  among  the  iDdiaofl^  and  he  sent  men  on  purpoee  to  aaoeitain 
the  fact,  who,  on  their  return,  disBipated  all  fears. 

Major  Roberts  was  a  messenger  to  PorUiac  from  Col.  Bog^an^  and  took 
with  him,  for  a  present,  what  he  tliought  would  be  most  agreeable  to  him, 
which  was  a  quantity  of  Ceaurde-vie^  i.  e.  brandy.  When  it  was  presented, 
his  men,  thuikiog  it  to  be  a  stmtagem  to  poison  him,  entreated  him  not  to 
taste  of  it.  But  that  the  English  should  not  in  the  least  apprehend  fear  or 
distrust  in  him,  he  said  to  his  people  present,  **R  isnot  iosnbU  thai  thii 
manj  who  knows  my  love  for  Atm,  fdio  is  alsa  sens^de  (f  ike  great  favors  I 
have  done  hm^  can  think  of  taking  away  my  life  ;**  and,  taking  the  spint, 
drank  it  with  as  much  apparent  confidence  of  its  purity  and  good  effect, 
as  Socrates  did  his  fatal  cup.  And,  adds  the  historian,  *^  Cent  trails  d?une 
devotion  parielU  avoientjbci  sur  Pontheack  Us  yeux  des  rudions  sauvages, 
U  vouloU  les  reunir  toules  sous  Us  mimes  drapeaux^  pourfaire  respecter  Jeur 
ierritoire  et  Uur  ind^endaaice,  Des  circonsta$ices  maUieureusesJirent  avorter 
ce  graa^  projecV** 

Several  traders  had  brought  news  to  the  fort  at  Michilimakinak,  that 
the  Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English.  Miyor  Ethtrington  commanded 
the  garrison,  and  would  believe  nothing  of  it.  A  Mr.  Ihicharme  commu- 
nicated ttie  information  to  the  major,  who  was  much  displeased  at  it, 
*'  and  threa^tened  to  send  the  next  person  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the 
same  kind  a  firisoner  to  Detroit."t 

The  gaiTison,,at  this  time,  consisted  of  90i  men,  besides  twosubaherns 
and  the  commander-in-chief.  There  were  also  at  the  fort  four  English 
merchants.  . 

Little  regard  was  paid  to  the  assembling  of  sundry  bands  of  Indians,  as 
they  appeared  friendly ;  but  when  nearly  400  of  them  were  scattered  up 
and  down  throu|jhout  the  place,  **I  took  the  liberty »"  says  Mr.  Henry,  *^of 
observing  to  Major  JS^rtngion,  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence 
ought  to  DO  placed  in  them  ;  in  return,  the  major  only  rallied  me  on  my  , 
timidity." 

On  tbe  fourth  of  June,  the  king's  birth  day,  th,e  Indians  began,  as  if  to 
amnjse  themselves,  to  play  at  a  favorite  game  of  ball,  which  they  called 
haggaiiway,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry.: — **It  is  played  with  a 
bat  and  ball,  the  bat  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and  terminat- 
ed in  a  sort  of  racket.  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  Jfrom  eacli  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Each  parnr  has  its 
jpost,  and  the  game  consists  in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  post  of  the  ad- 
versary. The  ba1l,.nt  the  beginning,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course, 
and  each  party  endeavors  as  well  to  throw  the  ball  out  of  the  direction  of 
its  owti  post,  as  into  that  of  the  adversary's."  This  farce  drew  many  off 
their  guard,  and  some  of  the  garrison  went  ont  to  witness  the  sport 

^The  game  of  baggatiway,  (he  continues,)  as  from  the  description 
above  will  have  been  perceived,  is  necp^ssarily  attended  with  much  noise 
and  violence.  In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  IniII,  as  has  been  suggested,  if 
it  cannot  be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  dir|BCtion  by 
which  it  can  be  diverted  from  that  designed  by  tlie  adversary.  At  such 
a  moment,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite,  premature 
alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should  be  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor 
that,  having  fallen  there,  it  should  be  followed,  on  the  instant,  by  all  en- 
gaged in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  party  as  the  other,  all  eager,  all  striv- 
ing, all  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestramed  pursuit  of  a  rude  athletic  exer- 
cise."   And  this  was  their  plan,  while  in  the  height  of  their  game,  t» 

*  Raynal,  Hist.  Philos.  et  Politiqne,  &c.  ix;  89.  ed.  Geneva,  17B1. 
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lttf«#  AfAr  ball  irittiia  tte  piekete  dfihe  ftlt,  aM  tft'en  all  to  rush  in,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  mUrdet  the  garrisbii :  arid  it  succeeded  to 
then*  wishes.  They  struck  the  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  if  by  accident, 
and  repeated  it  several  times,  runnipg  in  and  put  of  the  fon  with  all 
freedom,  ^to  niake  the  d^cepu^n  more  complete;''*  arid  then,  rushing  in 
In  eVery  direcftion,  took  possession  of  the  place  without  the  leabt  resistance. 

Thisy  murdered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbers  Were  so  diminished, 
that  they  apprehefaded  nothing  ftbm  their  resiisttance :  many  of  whom 
were  ransomed  at  Montreal  aiberwardd,  at  a  gi^at  price.  Seventy  i^ere 
put  to  death,  and  the  other  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  days  after, 
a  boat  from  Montreal,  without  knowtng  what  had  happened,  came  ashore 
with  Brtgiteh  passengers,  who  All  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
PcnOine  was  not  per^nally  concerribd  in  this  affair,  but  it  was  a  pait  of 
his  design,  and,  therefore,  is  very  properly  here  related.  A  chief  named 
Menehwehna  was  the  commander  in  that  fiiraB>.t 

It  was  only  15  d^yi  from  the  time  the  first  bfew  Was  struck,  before 
Pontine  had  taken  possession  of  every  garrison  in  the  west  except  three. 
No  less  than  10  were,  in  this  Short  space,  reduced.  Detroit  alone  remain- 
ed in  that  distant  regiiim,  and,  aiB  wnl  presently  be  seen,  this  was  brought 
to  the  very  bitok  of  the  moist  aWfiil  pri6tiipice  of  which  the  imagination 
can  conceive.  The  names  of  those  captured  at  this  time  were  Le  Boeuf^ 
Venango,  PreiMf  Isle,  on  cir  near  Lak^  Erid ;  La  Bay,  updti  Lake  Micbi- 
gto;  8t  JosepfaMj  u^  th6  Hver  of  that  namef:  Mhuni^  upbti  the  Miami 
River;  Ouacntanon,  upon  thtt  CKuAache ;  Sandfusky,  npoit  Lake  Jiinun- 
dat:  and  Michilhnakinak^ 

The  garrison  at  Detroit  vviiui  cfo^efy  betAeeod  by  Pontine^  in  peiison, 
before  the  newt  of  the  mass^.cre  of  ^brt  MidiiBikiakinak  AltiVi^d  there.  It 
was  garrisoned  by  about  800  mion,  and  when  PtmUac  Catiie  With  his  war- 
riors, although  in  great  numbeils  they  were  s6  intermiit6d  With  women 
and  children,  and  brought  so  rdanj  cbihn^ofdftie^  for  trad^,  that  no  sua- 
l^eion  was  excited,  either  in  the  mind  of  Mqor  tHaSiidiny  or  ti!ie  inhabit- 
ants. He  encamped  a  little  dilstanee  fit)m  the  fort,  and  ^nt  to  the  major 
to  inform  hlnik  that  Ke  wa^  come  (o  trade,  and^  preptlratory  thereto,  wished 
to'hoM  attflk  With  him  ft^  ifie  pur|Mte  of  *^Ut%htetih!ig  the  chain  of 
peace^  between  flie  English  and  nis  people:  Vt6  sui^tfibti  Was  yiet  en- 
tertabed,  and  the  major  readily  efotasenfteid,  tt6fd  dhe  neitt  mohiiog  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  count^il. 

The  dame  evening,  a  cireumlitanoe  trtttisj^r^  WMeH  i^Sred'ih^  garrison 
ftom  a  dreadful  massacre.  An  Indian  wotitan,  who  hkd  miiAe  a  pair  of 
m'oeca«ns  for  Major  Gladmnj  out  of  a  cnriodA  elk  tdchi,  bt^ught  them 
to  him,  and  returned  the  remaifitdei'  of  the  skin.  Beine  much  pleased 
with  them,  die  major  wished  her  t6  take  the  skin  and  male  atibther  pair, 
as  he  had  conoloded  to  give  the  others  to  a  fHetid,  and  What  Was  l^h  to 
make  into  shoes  fdr  beiAlf!  She  Was  then  paid  for  h^i*  work,  and  dis- 
misltod.  But  when  those  whose  duty  it  waii  to  liee  that  the  foit  was  clear 
cff  strfAg^rs,  and  to  close  the  gates  for  the  nl|fht,  went  upon  their  duty, 
this  woman  was  found  loitering  in  the  airea,  and,  beinff  asked  What  she 
waited,  made  no  reply.  The  major,  being  infomied  of  heir  singular  de- 
liMinor,  dirtocti^  her  to  be  conducted  into  his  pi'esence,  which  being 
dtme,  he  asked  her  Why  ahe  did  iiot  diepiut  before  the  gatek  W6fb  shut. 
She  replied,  with  somte  heMtittion,  thkt  ^e'dM  not  wish  tb  tike  aV^y  the 
skin,  as  be  set  80  greit  a  ytStxt  Upon  it  This  aii^W6r  Was  delivered  in 
such  fi  manner,  that  the  mkjdi^  wM  mth^  dissatisfied  With  it,  UtTd  asked 
Uiir  Why*  she  liadnbcmMOi^  the  same  objection  dn  takihg^Mt  iii  the  first 
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place.    This  rutlier  Roofuaed  her,  and  she  said  that  if  she  took  h  aimy* 
now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  return  it. 

It  was  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  ta 
eommunicatOj  but  was  restrained  through  fear.  But  on  being  assured  by 
Major  CrUtdunn  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  protected 
and  rewarded,  if  the  information  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chiefs 
who  were  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  .contrived  to  murder 
him,  and  take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  mhabitants  to  death.  Eacli 
chief,  she  said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his 
gun,  that  he  could  conceal  It  under  his  blanket ;  tliat  PonHae  was  to 

S've  the  signal,  while  delivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should 
aw  his  peace  belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain 
manner ;  and  that,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  of  the  warriois 
as  could  should  assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  in  the  same  manner, 
under  the  pretence  of  trading  with  the  garrison. 

Having  got  all  the  information  necessary,  the  woman  was  dischar|[ed, 
and  Major  Gkukoin  had  everv  precaution  taken  to  put  the  garrison  mto 
the  best  possible  state  for  defence.  He  imparted  the  discovery  to  his 
men,  aiid  instructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ;  at  the 
same  time  sending  to  all  the  traders  in  different  directions  to  be  upon 
their  guard. 

The  next  morning  having  arrived,  every  countenance  wore  a  different 
aspect;  the  hour  or  the  council  was  fast  approaching^  and  the  quick  step 
and  nervous  exercise  in  every  evolution  or  the  soldiers  were  expresnve 
of  an  approaching  event,  big  with  their  destiny.  It  vna  heightened  in 
the  past  night,  wl^n  a  cry  was  heard  in  the  .Indian  encanripment  differ- 
ent from  what  was  usual  on  peace  pccanons.  The  garrison  fires  wera 
extinguished,  and  every  man  repaired  to  his  post.  But  the  ciy  being 
heard  no  more,  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  in  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  often  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arrived 
PotUiac  and  his  96  chiefs^  followed  by  a  train  of  warrior  When 
the  stipulated  number  had  entered  the  garrison,  the  gates,  were  closed. 
The  chiefs  observed  attentively  the  troops  under  arm^  marching  from 
place  to  place;  two^  columns  nearly  enclosinf^  the  council  house,  and 
both  faciiu^  towards  it.  On  PofUiac*$  entering  it,  he  demanded  of  Major 
Gkuboin  the  cause  of  so  inuch  parad^  and  why  his  men  were  under 
arms;  he  said  it  was  an  odd  manner  of  holding  a  coiincil.  The  imjor 
told  him  it  was  only  to  exercise  them. ,  The  I^ians  being  seated  upon 
the  skins  prepared  for  them,  Pontzoc  commenced  his  speech,  and ,  wnen 
he  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the  belt,  the  governor  and  hia  attend-^ 
ants  drawing  their  sworos  half  out  of  their  sccSsbards,  and  the  soldiers 
clincliing  their  guns  with  firmness,  discovered  to  thei  chiefs,  by  their  pe- 
culiar attil^udes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  Pontiae^  with  all  his 
bravery,  turned  pale,  and  eveiy  chief  showed  signs  of  astonishment  To 
avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  was  not  given,  and 
PonUac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  professions  of  respect 
and  affection  to  the  English.  But  when  Major  Gladwin  commenced  his, 
he  did  not  &il  directly  to  reproach  Poviw  widi  treachery ;  told  him  he 
could  not  do  any  thing  to  ensnare  the  English,  and  that  he  knew  his 
wholiB  diabolical  plan.  PonUac  tried  to  excuse  himself,  and  to  make 
Major  Cflof&rifi believe  th^  he  had  laid, no  plot;  upon  which  the  major 
stepped  to  the  chief  nearest  himself,  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  e3(-, 
posed  his  short  gun,  which  completed  their  confusion. 

The  (governor,  for  such  was. Major  Gladwin^  ordered  Powtiae  to  leavii 
the  fort  immediately,  for  it  would  be  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  hia 
men  from  cutdng  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances^ 
The  governor  was  aflerwards  blamed  for  thus  sMffering  them  to  witlh 
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dniw,  without  retaiAiDg  seversl  of  them  as  hoBtagw  for  the  quiet  behar 
vior  of  the  rest ;  hut  he,  having  passed  his  word  that  they  should  come 
and  ffo'  without  hinderanoe  or  restraint;  merited,  perhaps,  less  censure  finr 
heepmg^it,  and  respeetinff  his  honor,  than  those  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fbrt  Every  strata- 
fern  was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  they  filled  a  cart  with  combustibles, 
and  ran  it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  they  were 
about  to  set  fire  to  the  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it ;  but  re- 
ligious soniples  averted  the  execution, — a  French  priest  telling  PonOae 
that  it  would  call  down  the  anger  of  God  upon  dim.  They  had  fr^ 
qilently,  during  the  siege,  endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to 
make  a  breach.  Major  Okuhrin  ordered  his  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the 
inside  at  the  same  time,  and  assist  theoL  This  was  done,  and  when  a 
breach  was  made,  there  was  a  rush  upon  the  outside  towards  the  breach, 
and  at  the  same  instant,  a  brass  four  pounder,  which  had  been  levelled 
fbr  the  purpose,  was  shot  ofi^,  which  made  a  dreadfiil  slaughter  among 
them.  After  this  they  merely  blockaded  the  fort,  and  cut  on  its  supplies, 
and  the  English  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  and  for  some  time 
stifaeisted  upon  half  rations. 

There  was  great  difiiculty  in  throwing  succor  into  the  garrison  at  De- 
troit, as  there  was  such  an  extent  of  countiy  between  it  and  the  other 
most  western  posts,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara 
had  been  besieged,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  off;'  the 
former  had  been  reduced  to  great  extremities,  but  they  were  at  length  re- 
lieved by  Col.  Bouquet,  Capt  Dahfdl  was  at  the  same  time  sent  mr  die 
relief  of  Detroit,  wnere  he  arrived  on  29  July,  1763.*  A  bloody  scene 
was  shortly  to  follow.  Captain  DtdyeU,  with  847  men,  went  out  of  the 
fort  to  surprise  Pimtiae  in  bis  camp ;  but  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out, ' 
who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and  he  met  them  in  an  advantageous  place, 
and,  being  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  and  concealed  behind  a  picket 
fonce,  near  a  bndffe  where  the  English  were  to  pass,  poured  in  upon 
tiMm  a  dreadful  fire.  Many  fell  at  the  first  onsets  but  tbejr  kept  their 
onler,  and  exerted  themselves  to  regain  the  bridge  they  had  just  passed. 
They  efieoted  their  pmrpose,  but  many  fell  in  the  attempt,  among  whom 
was  Captain  Dalyett.  The  famous  Major  Rogen^  the  second  in  command, 
and  Lieut  Br^im,  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the  fort.  This  bridge, 
wliere  so  many  brave  men  were  slain,  i^  called  to  this  day  Bloody  Bridge. 

PonHae  ordered  the  head  of  Captain  Dalyett  to  be  cut  off  and  set  upon 
a  post.  Between  eighty  and  a  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted  upon 
the  bridge  the  next  morning,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 

Having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  omcial  return  of  Sir  Jejfery  Am- 
hentj  minutely  aetailing  this  aflkir,  we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  it 
appeared  at  that  time : — 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Captain  Ddfyell,  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Amhertt^  teinff  arrived  here  with  the  detachment  sent  under  his 
command,  and  ^ing  fully  persuaded  that  PonHae,  the  Indian  chief,  with 
his  tribes,  would  soon  aimindon  his  design,  and  retire,  insisted  with  the 
commandant,. that  they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp,  totally 
rooted,  and  driven  out  of  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  thereupon  determin- 
ed^ that  Captain  DcdyeU  should  march  out  with  247  men.  Accordingly, 
we  marched  alx>ut  half  an  hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along 
the  great  road  by  the  river  side,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  * 
a  patteraro  in  each,  vrith  orders  to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  cover 
oor  retreat,  and  take  off*  our  killed  and  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Bean^  of  the 

^■sen's.  hukpendenlSy  being  ordered^  with  a  rear  guard;  to  convey  the  dead 

■        .        •  <     • 
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and  woiiQ(l«d  to  the  bcNUa  About  a  mile  wd  a  faolCfivin  the  fi>rt,  we 
bad  ordecs  to  form  ioto  platoons,  and,  if  attacked  in  the  fronts  to  fire  by,- 
street-firingB.  We  then  advanced,  and,  in  about  a  iiwUe  farther,  our  ad- 
vanced guard,  commanded  by  Lieut.  J^rot^  of  the  55th  regiment,  had 
been. fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy's  bveastworlw  and  cover,  that  the 
fire,  being  very  heavy,  not  only  killed  and  wounded  some  of  hia  party, 
but  reached  the  main  body,  which  put  the  whole  wto  a  little  coomioni 
but  they  soon  recovered  their  order,  and  gave  tM  enemy,  or  rather  their 
works,  it  being  very  dark,  a  dischaitge  or  two  from  the  &>nt,  eommandctd 
by  Captain  Oray.  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  commanded  lay  GaptaUi 
Chranij  were  fired  upon  from  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  V»wf9 
yards  on  his  left ;  on  which  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captain. ilbjiiiwrt 
com|)aiiie8  to  face  to  the  left,  and  give  a  full  fire -that  way.  After  whieh, 
it  appearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where.  Captain  DakiftU  seat 
carders  to  cSiptain  Grant,  to  take  possession  of  the  above-said  houses  and 
fibnces;  which  he  immediately  did;  and  found  in  one. of  the  said  houses 
two  men,  who  told  him,  the  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and  were  weO 
apprized  of  our  design.  Captain  GramX  then  asked'  them  the  numbers; 
they  said,  above  300 ;  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  bad  atiaek^ 
ed  us  in  the  fi^nt,  to  get  between  us  and  the  foit ;  which  Captain  Grwnt 
told  Captain  Dat^eU^  who  came  to  hhn  when  the  firing  was  over.  And 
in  about. an  hour  after,  he  came  to  him  ap;ain,  and  told  Captain  €inmt  he 
waa  to  retire,  and  ordered  him  to  march  m  the  fronts  and  post  himself  in 
an  orchard.  He  then  inarched,  and  about  half  a  mile  fiirtber  ion  hia  re- 
treat, he  had  some  shots  fired  on  his  fiaak :  but  got  possession  of  the  or^ 
chard,  which  wss  well  fenced ;  and  just  as  he  got  there,  he  hieard  a  warm 
firing  in  the  rear,  having,  at  the  same  time,  a  firing  on  his  own  post,  firom 
the  lences  and  com-fieuls  behind  it  Lieutenant  APDougalf  who  acted 
as  adjutant  to  the  detachment,  came  up  to  him,  (Captain  ^«mt,)  and  told 
him,  that  Captain  Daly^  was  killed,  and  Cc^ptain  Grny  very  much  wound^ 
ed,  in  making  a  push  on  the  enemy,  and  forcing  them  out  of  a  strong 
breastwork  of  cord  wood,  and  an  intrenchroent  which  they  had  taken 
possession  of;  and  that  the  command  then  devolved  upon  him.  Lieut* 
JSean  immediatdy  came  up,  and  toM  him,  that  Captain  Rogen  had  de- 
sired him  to  tell  Captain  Gra/ntj  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  a  house, 
and  that  he  had  better  retire  with  what  numbers  ,he  had,  as  he  (Captain 
Rogers)  could  not  get  ofi*  without  the  boats  to  cover  him,  he  being  bard 
pushed  by  the  enemy  iarom  the  enclosures  behind  him,  some  of  whiefa 
scoured  the  road  throuf^  which  be  must  retire.  Captain  Granl. then 
sent  Ensign  Pcadiy  with  SO  men,  back  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enemy  which 
annoyed  his  own  post  a  little,  and  galled  those  that  were  joining  him, 
from  the  place  where  Captain  Dcdyell  was  killed,  and' Captain  Graw* 
Lieutenants  Brown  and  Luike^  were  wounded ;  which  Ensign  Ptfidt  did, 
and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  their  flight.  Captain  CTroiU,  at  the  same 
time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  get,  and  took  possesrion  of  the  enck>» 
siures,  bams,  fences,  &c.  leading  from  his  own  post  to  the  fi>rt,  which 
posts  he  reinforced  with  the  ofiicers  and  men  as  they  came  up.  Think- 
ing the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  back  to  Captain  Rogers,  desuriug  he 
would  come  oft*;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  and  the  difl^Menl 
parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  .until  the  whole  had 
joined ;  but  Captain  Rogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more 
men,  he  chose  to  wait  ror  the  armed  miats,  one  of  which  appeared  soon, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brthm,  whom  Captain  Grant  had  directed  to 
go  and  cover  Captain  Rogen^s  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house. .  Lieut 
Brehm  act*.ordingly  went,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy;  Lieut 
AhhoU^  with  the  other  boat,  wanting  ammunition,  went  down  with  Capt 
Chray,  Lieutenant  Brown  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  which 
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Ofl^in-  Grani  Supposes  the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but 
retired  on  Lieutenant  Brehm^e  firing,  and  gave  Captain  Rogers^  with  the 
rear,  an  opportunity  to  come  off:  so  that  the  whole  from  the  different  posts 
joined  without  any  confusion,  and  marched  to  the  fort  in  good  order, 
covered  by  the  armed  boats  on  the  water  side,  and  by  our  own  parties  on 
the  country  side,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were 
much  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  as  was  afterwards  told. 
U9  by  some  prisoners  that  made  their  escape ;  many  having  joined  them 
firom  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  places.  The  whole  arrived  at 
tke  fort  about  eight  o'clock,  commanded  by  Captain  Granty  whose  able 
and  skilfUl  reti^at  is  highly  commended. 


) 


Return  of  killed  and  unfunded  of  (he  severed  detaehnents  near  the  Petroity 

/i%  31, 1763. 

55ih  Regiment, — 1  Serjeant,  13  rank  and  file,  kiUed ;  1  captain,  2  lieu- 
tenants, 1  drummer,  28  rdnk  and  file,  wounded, 
Roval  Americans, — 1  rank  and  file,  kiUed;  1  rank  and  file,  vmunded.  , 
80ih  Regiment.-^  rank  and  file,  lolled ;  3  rank  and  file,  ufounded. 
Queen*8  Rangers, — 2  rank  and  file,  killed ;  1  rank  and  file,  wounded, 

Mtmes  of  the  Officers, 

55th   Regiment, — Captain    Gray^  Lieutenant    LukCy  and    Lieutenant 
Brown,  wounded. 
JV*.  B,  Captain  DalyeU,  killed,  not  included  in  the  above. 

Captain, 0 1 

Lieutenants, 0 2 

Serjeant, 1 0 

Drummer, 0  1 

Rank  and  file, 18  38 

Totaly  19  42" 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  accounts  hitherto  circulated  of  this  famous 
action  contain  material  errors ;  at  least,  they  differ  materially  from  that 
furnislied  by  those  engaged  in  it.    > 

About  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  PonHaCy  which 
were  destined  to  supply  the  garrison,  and  the  men  Were  cruelly  treated. 
The  garrison  was  in  great  straits,  both  from  the  heavy  loss  of  men,  as 
well'as  from  want  of  provisions  and  continual  watching.  In  this  time 
of  despondency,  there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought 
them  supplies  of  provisions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed 
without  Powliae^s  kiiowledge,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  seize  the 
schooner;  a  detachment  made  the  attempt,  and,  to  save  herself  the  vessel 
was  obliged  to  tack  short  about,  and  proceed  in  an '  opposite  direction. 
The  Indians  followed  her  in  canoes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her, 
killed  almost  every  man,  and  at  length  boarded  her.  As  they  were 
climbing  up  the  sides  and  riirouds  in  every  quarter,  the  captain,  having 
determined  not  to  fall  into  their  hands  aUve^  ordered  the  gunner  to  set 
fire  to  tile  magazine,  and  blow  all  up  together..  Thie  was  heard  b^a 
Huron  chief,  who  understood  enough  English  to  know  what  was  gomg 
forward,  and  instantly  communicated  it  to  his  foUowers.  They  £seo- 
gaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fli9t  as  possible,  and  fled  fi'om  her  la 
a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.    Meantime  the  crew  took  the  ad- 
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vanta^  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  back  to  the  fort.  In  the  pursuil  of 
the  vessel,  the  Indians  dLseovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  dose 
to  the  schooner  as  to  be  severely  burned  by  the  discharge  of  her  guns. 

Many  other  circumstances  are  related  of  this  famous  siege,  but  it  is 
believed  the  preceding  are  all  that  are  well  authenlicated. 

Pontiac  having  mvested  Detroit  now  for  about  twelve  months,  and  the 
news  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  British  empire,  exten- 
sive preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power.  Aware  of 
the  movements  of  General  Bradstred^  who  was  proceeding  for  Detroit 
with  an  army  of  3000  men,  he  f;ave  up,  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
glinted  him,  and  his  warriors  retued  to  their  hunting  erounds.  He  seems 
now  to  have  laid  aside  all  resentment  against  the  English,  and  became 
their  friend ;  and  to  reward  his  attachment,  the  government  granted  him -a 
liberal  pension.  But  it  is  reported  that  he  became  suspected  afterwards, 
<md  as  ne  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  the  Indians  in  Illinois,  as 
an  agent  for  the  English,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  his  conduct  \ 
and  ttiat,  in  a  speech,  ne  betrayed  the  English,  and  discovered  his  fmmer 
enmity  against  them.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Indian  who  had  ac- 
companied him  plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days 
of  a  chief  who  has  been  renowned  for  singular  sagacity,  daring  courage, 
great  spirit  of  command,  and  indeed  numerous  other  qualities,  round  only 
in  those  bom  to  be  great. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Oapt.  Pipe — SUudion  qf  ajfairs  on  thijrwiiiers  at  (he  period  of  {He  reos- 
lution — Sad  condUibn  Sfthe  Moravian  Indians  at  iMsjperiod — Half-king 
engages  to  take  them  to  Canada — His  speech  to  them — They  remonstrate — 
"^^T-Jting  indines  not  to  molest  them^  but  Capt  Pipfe  counsel  prevaUs, 
they  are  seized — Pipt*s  conduct  tkereupon-^issionaries  taken  to 
Detroit  and  examined — Pipe  went  to  accuse  them — Changes  his  conduct 
towards  them^  and  they  are  acquitted — Remarkable  ddwerance — CmH, 
White-etes,  or  Koquethagaeehlon,  opposes  the  conduct  of  Pipe — iSs 
spoeeh  Ui<  his  people — Col,  mtadhead^s  aepediiior^^Brutei  massacre  of  a 
oaef—PxcBQAKTEcimtAB — Surprisesihe  missionarieS'^Hisspeeditouiem 
— TVeats  them  with  great  kindness — Gelelemezvd^-Buokonoabelas — 
Mbirder  ofMcj/sr  TVicenum  amd  others  disapproved  hy  him — lEs  speech  to 
the  murderers — In  the  hattk  of  Presqiee-mt^His  deathn-His  great  inirt-^ 
pidity---Further  particulars  of  Capt  Pipe — His  famous  speetS— Expedi- 
tion and  defeat  of  Col,  Crawford^  who  was  taken  prisoner  and,  burnt  at  the 
^(afte^^CHiKTOMMO— Tom-lewis—Messhawat-King-ciiane— Little- 
turtle— Z>^ea^«.  Oen.  St,  Claires  army-^Ineidentsinthataffair-^Littie-' 
turUt^s  opinion  of  Gen.  Waynes-Visits  PhUaddpkia^His  xnlennewwi& 
C,  F.  roln^^--*i4necdotes — Blue-jacket — Boated  by  (hn.  Wayne  in 
the  battle  of  Presque^Isle, 

P^j  or  Captain  Fijpe,*  as  he  is  usually  called,  ftom  his  having  been  a 
most  conspicuous  war-captain  among  the  Delawares,  during  the  period 
of  the  revolution,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  His  cbarac- 
ter  is  a  very  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  theftontier 
settlements,  at  the  breaking  oiit  of  the  war.    Situated  as  were  the  Dek- 

*  A  chief  of  this  name  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  1B14,  with  112  others, 
by  which  it  seems  the  Delawares  perpetnated  it.    It  followed  that  of  WhUe-eyei. 
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between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.  They  could 
not  well  weigh  its  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the 
renowned  (hm-plani  contains  the  best  commentary  upon  this  matter. 
The  English  stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their 
interest,  masmuch  as  they  were  pro^se  in  meir  presents  of  what  was 
useful  to  them,  as  well  as  ornamental,  whereas  the  Americans  required 
all  their  resources  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  commanding  officer  at  De- 
troit, believing  that  the  Moravian  Indians  upon  the  Busquehannah 
fiivored  the  Americans,  ordered  them,  dead  or  alive,  with  their  priests,  to 
be  brought  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed  that  it  should  be  done,  but, 
unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to  the  Chippewavs  and 
Octawas,  to  intimate  that  if  they  would  do  it,  ''they  should  have  them  to 
make  soup  of."  These  two  tribes,  however,  refused,  imd  the  Haff-kmg  bf 
the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself.  He  had  been  formerly  very  friendly 
to  the  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  only  concluded  to 
seize  upon  them,  to  save  them  from  destruction ;  and,  Mr.  Loskid  adds, 
^  even  the  Hatf-king  would  certainly  never  have  agreed  to  commit  this 
act  of  injustice,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Capt.  Pijx^i  a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  believing  Indians,  instigated  him  to  do  it'*  i%»e  and 
nis  company  of  Delawares,  joined  by  Hay-Hng  and  bis  warriors,  and 
some  Shawanese,  held  a  war-feast,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  upon 
the  manner  of  (iroceedinff.  The  captains  only  of  this  expeclition  knew 
fiilly  its  destination.  Wim  Such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Mora; 
vian  settlements  knew  nothing  of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  their 
vicinity.  They  bore  an  English  flag,  and  an  English  officer  was  among 
^em.  It'  was  now  10  August,  1781.  Half-king  sent  in  a  message  to 
Salem,  recjuesting  the  inhabitants  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  should 
feeetve  no  injury,  and  that  he  had  sood  words  to  speak  to  them,  and 
wished  to  know  at  which  of  the  setuements  they  might  hold  a  council 
with  them.  Gnadenhuetten  being  fixed  upon,  all  assemMed  there  upon 
11  August 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  Pipers  expedition  had  increased  from  140 
to  300,  and  about  10  days  after,  Half-h$ig  made  the  ibUowing  speech  to 
the  believing  Indians  and  their  teachers : — 

**  Cousins :  ye  believing  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Schoenbntnn,  and 
Salem,  I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  that  you  live 
in  a  very  dangerous  spot  Two  powerful,  angry  and  merciless  gods 
stand  peady,  opening  their  jaws  wide  against  each  other :  you  are  sitting 
down  between  both,  and  thus  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to 
powder  by  the  teeth  of  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  It  is  therefbrO 
not  advisable  for  you  to  stay  here  any  longer.  Conader  your  young 
people,  your  wives,  and  your  children,  and  preserve  their'  lives,  for  here 
they  must  all  perish*  I  therefbre  take  you  by  the  hand,  lift  you  up,  and 
place  you  in  or  near  my  dwelling,  where  you  will  be  safe  and  dwell  in 
peace.  Do  not  stand  looking  at  your  plantations  and  houses,  but  arise 
and  follow  me !  Take  also  your  teachers  [priests]  with  you,  and  worship 
God  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  ^ou,  as  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  do.  You  shall  likewise  find  jprovisions,  and  our  father  beyond  the 
lake  [the  governor  at  Detroit,]  will  care  for  you.  This  is  my  message, 
and  1  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it.^ 

The  brethren,  after  taking  this  into  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  ibel- 
ing  language,  against  such  an  immediate  removal ;  saying  they  did  not 
coneeive  that  the  danger  was  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  were  at  peace 
with  all  men,  and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  that  it  womd  bring  famine 
and  distress  upon  them^  toset  out  before  their  harvest  with  nothuig  in 
tfasir  hands,  bat  that  they  woukl  keep  tutid  eonaider  his  words^  and  would 
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answer  him  the  next  winter.  It  was  supposed  that  Haif-king  was  witttoy 
to  comply,  but  for  the  importunity  of  Pipe  and  the  English  captain. 

This  affair  eventuated  in  the  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
removal  to  Sandusky,  as  has  been  written  in  the  account  of  CUikhikan. . 

Oapt  Pipe  now  publicly  boasted  of  his  explmt,  and  said  the  Indians 
and  then:  priests  were  his  slaves.  They  had  had  but  a  moment's  repose  at 
Sandusky,  when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Gapt.  Pipe  to  conduct 
them  to  him.  They  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  governor 
ftice  to  face,  believing  they  could  convince  him  that  they  had  never 
assisted  the  Americans,  and  accordingly  attended  Pipe  thither.  Here  the 
missionaries  Zeiabergef,  S&nsemaiiy^  Heckewelder  and  Edwards  had  tot 
await  a  kind  of  trial,  and  Pipe  was  the  evidence  against  them.  On  the 
9  November,  this  trial'  or  examination  came  on,  and  Capt  Pipe  appear- 
ed, atid  spoke  as  follows:  <* Father,  you  have  eommanded  us  to  bring  the  he- 
lievvng  Indians  and  their  teadiers  jrem  the  Muskingum.  This  has  keen 
done.  When  we  had  brought  ihem  to  Sandusfcv,  yoU  ordered  us*  to  bring  Gidr 
teachers  and  soTne  of  their  chiefs  unto  you»  Here  you  su  ihem  before  you: 
now  you  may  speak  with  them  yoursufj  as  you  have  desired.  But  I  hope 
you  wiU  speak  good  words  w/Uo  them,  yea  I  tdl  you,  spedkgood  words  unto 
them,  for  they  are  my  friends,  and  J  mndd  be  sqrry  to  see  them  HI  used," 
The  governor  then  repeated  to  Pipe  the  charges  he  bad  formeriy  umd 
against  the  brethi'en,  and  called  on  him.  to  prove  bis  assertions.  The 
chief  seemed  now  evideirdy  cbnfuMd,  and  said  such  things  might  have 
happened,  but  they  would  do  So  no  more,  for  they  were  now  at  Detroit 
This  did  not -satisfy  the  governor,  and  he  perempt<Hrily  demanded  that 
P^«  should  answer  positively  to  the  point  This  caused  him  still  greater 
embarrassment,  and  he  asked  his  eounsellors  what  he  should  say,  but 
each  held  down  his  head  in  silence,  and  this  occasioned  his  choosing  tbe 
only  wise  course,  and  he  thus  ingenuously  spoke :  ^  I  said  bdore,  that 
some  such  thinf^  might  have  happened,  but  now  I  will  teU  you  the  plain  truth: 
The  missionaries  ate  innocent.  They  have  done  ndtktng  of  themselves: 
what  they  have  done,  they  were  compelled  to  do,  lam  to  blame,  and  the  chiefs 
that  were  with  me  tti  Oosdtachguenk :  we  have  forced  them  to  do  it,whenthey 
rtfused."  The  governor  now  declared  them  innocent,  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  and  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  brethren. 

One  circumstance,  illustrative  of  savage  superstition,  we  will  notice 
here.  When  Pipers  warriors  were  about  to,  force  the  brethren  to  leave 
their  dwellings,  it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  time  by  the 
chiefs,  that  the  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  however, 
would  not  adventure  upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advice  of  one  of  their 
common  warriors,  who  was  considere<l  a  great  sorcerer.  His  answer 
was,  "^  he  could  not  understand  what  end  it  would  answer  to  kill  themi'* 
Upon  this,  the  chiefs  held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not 
only  tlie  white  brethren  and  their  wives,  but  the  Indian  assistants  also. 
When  they  made  this  resolution  known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  theot^ 
^Then  you  have  resolved  to  kill  my  friends ;  for  most  of  their  chief  peo- 

fleare  my  friends:  but  this  I  tell  you,  that  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  theoEi, 
know  what  I  will  do !"    This  threat  deterred  them :  thus  were  the 
odissionaries  as  well  as  (nany  ^hers  saved. 

It  is  stated  by.  Mr.  Heckepielder,  tliat,  notwithstandinc  Capt  Pipe  was  so 
eager  for  the  war  before  its  commencement,  he  soon  Decame  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.  This  might  have  been  the  ease ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  Americans  afler  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhere 
appear.  Capt  White^eyes,- or  KoquethagaeiMm,  vrhifiYk  was  his  Indian 
name,*  was  his  particufar  friend,  andr  they  were  both  great  man  of  the 

*- According  to  Mr.  Heckewelder,    Wm  residence  vhu  at  tbe  month  of  the  Bi(tBeavW4 
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Delaware  nation,  having  been  nearly  alike  distinguished  by  their  eoura(^ 
on  many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  mord  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  than  Capt.  ffhUe-e^ea  had  that  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  it  it 
uot  pretended,  but  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Capt  Pipe ;  but  they 
were  differently  circumstanced,  and  the  former  was  open  and  fearless  in 
his  declarations  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secretly  favor- 
ed the  British.  Thus  they  were  unwillingly  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
for  about  two  years,  one  by  his  frankness  and.  the  other  by  his  clandestine 
operations,  strove  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happened^  which  Capt.  Pipe  seized  upon 
for  declaring  war.  M*Kee^  Mliot,  Giriy,  and  several  others,  had  been  held 
at  Pittsburg  as  tones.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  they  made  an  escape, 
^nd  ded  into  the  Indian  co.untry,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that 
people,  that  the  Americans  had  deter^nined  to  destroy  them ;  that  there* 
fore  their  only  safety  consisted  in  repelling  them ;  that  they  must  fly  to 
amis,  and  fight  them  in  every  place.  Pipe^  bein^  rather  incUned  to  war, 
believed  all  that  those  exasperated  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  ffhxU-^ea  would  give  no  credit  to  them.  Having  got  nuiny  of  his 
men  together,  Capt  Pipe  addressed  them  with  great  earnestness,  and 
with  great  force  of  oratory  said,  ^^^iverymanis  an  enemy  to  his  country f 
who  mdeavors  to  persuade  u#  against  Jigntinjg  the  Americans^  and  all  su^ 
ought  surely  to  be  put  to  deaihr  Capt  fVhUe-eyes  was  not  idle,  and  at  the 
same  tiine  had  assembled  the  people  of  his  tribe,  and  the  substance  of 
what  he  said  wa8,.**<W  \f  they  [any  of  his  warriors]  meant  in  earnest  to 
go  outy  asks  observed  some  ofAem  utere  preparing  to  do,  they  shmdd  not  go 
without  him.  He  had,  he  uAdy  taken  neaee  measures  in  order  to  save  we 
naUan/rom  utter  destruction.  But  if  they  believed  that  he  was  in  the  wroitg^ 
and  gave  more  credit  to.  vagabond  fugitives,  whom  he  knew  to  be  sudi,  than 
to  himself,  who  wcu  best  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  thinf^s ;  if  they  had 
detemUvM  to  follow  their  advice^  and  go  out  against  the  Jhneneans,  he  wouid 
go  out  unih  them ;  hut  not  like  the  bear  hunter,  who  sets  the  dogs  on  the  anir 
mat  to  be  beaten  about  with  his  paws,  while  he  keeps  at  a  safe  distance ;  no ! 
he  would  lead  them  oti,  place  himself  in  the  front,  a$id  be  the  first  who  should 
faU.  Thbt  only  had  to  determine  on  what  the^  meant  <d  do ;  as  for  his  own 
mind,  it  was  frilly  made  up,  not  to  survive  hw  nation ;  and  he  would  not 
spend  the  remainder  q/*  a  miserable  life,  in  bewailing  the  total;  destruction  of 
a  brave  people,  who  deserved  a  heller  fate. '' 

This  speech  yvw  spoken  with  a  pathos  and  in  ^  manner  calculated  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  impression  was  sucii^ 
that  all  unanimously  came  to  the  determinleition  to  obey  its  instructions 
and  orders,  and  to  bcun*  or  receive  directiona  from  no  other  person,  oftmf 
nation  or  color,  -but  Capt  WhOe-^es. 

At  the  same  time,  Capt.  White-eyes,  in  order  to  counteract,  as  mueh  as 
possible,  the  mvW  oounaei  of  the  white  men  just  mentioned,  despatch^ 
runners  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  these  iofipostont 
had  gone,  with  the  following  speech  t  **  GrandchUdrtn,  ye  Shawatlesef 
some  days  ago,  a  flock  of  birds,  that  had  come  on  from  the  east,  lit  at  Qos^ 
ehochking,  imposing  a  sor^  of  theirs  upon  us,  which  song  had  nigh  proofed 
our  ruin.  Should  these  birds,  which  on  leaving,  ta,  took  tiuir  frigid  towardo 
Scioto^  endeavor  to  impose  a  song  on  you  We^nse^  do  ntH  listen>to  them,  far 
thaflicf"' 

A  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  Capt  WhUe^eyes  bavine  reached. 
l^Jpe,  lie -knew  not  v^iat  course  to  take^  and,  wbUe  thus  cdnfonndedt  akittd 
•nd.cQnciiiatory  message  was  received  in  the  Delaware  oatioBg  from  thft 
Amerioan  «gent  of  ln4(an  af&irs  at  Pittsburg.  It  partleulsHy  caiMMKiie^ 
the  people  of  that  nation  *^nU  to  hearken  to  those  wicked  and  worthless 
men.uMhe4run'mmnifrvmth€irfiiendsinihenighlfandtQb$a»0m^  ^ 
4* 
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ihit  realfriendihip  of  ihe  United  Slates,**  This  completed  Fipe^s  confu- 
sion. But  after  pondering  a  while  upon  the  wrongs  to  which  his  coun- 
trymen had  for  a  long  time  been  subjected,  like  the  sachem  of  the  Wam- 
panoags,  he  permitted  his  wluYiors  to  go  out,  and  surprise,  and  murder  all 
the  Americans  they*  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 

Blood  having  now  begim  to  flow,  barbarities  followed  in  quick  soGces- 
sion.  Early  in  ^be  spring  of  1781,  Col.  Broadheetd  uiriyed  near  the  Mora- 
vian town  of  Salem,  and  notified  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  on  an  expe- 
dition against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  gave  them  that  timely  notice  that 
they  might  collect  their  people,  if  any  were  abroad,  that  they  might  not 
betaken  for  enemies.  ** However,**  says  Mr.  Hechtwdder^  ** whilst  the 
colonel  was  assuring  me  that  our  Indians  had  nothing  to  fear,  an  officer 
came  with  great  speed  from  one  quarter  of  th6  camp,  and  reported  that  a 
particular  division  of  the  militia  '  were  preparing  to  break  off  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  Moravian  settlements  up  the  river,  and  he 
feared  they  could  not  be  restrained  from  so  doing.*''  They  were,  how- 
ever, by  the  exertions  of  the  commander  In  chief,  aided  hv  Col.  Shepherd^ 
of  Wheeling,  prevented  fromr  their  murderous  design.  Thus  these  Chris- 
tian Indians  were  situated  precisely  like  many  of  those  of  N.  E.  in  Phil- 
ip's war.  But  we  have  no  instance  to  record,  of  the  latter,  equal  in  extent, 
for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the  massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  elsewhere 
mentioned. 

Meanwhile  Col.  Broadhead  proceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile  settle- 
ment near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum ;  and  with  such  secrecy  did  he 
proceed,  that  not  a  [lerson  escaped.  How  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  th6 
army  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  not  long  afler,  16  warriors  were  put  to  death 
with  shocking  manifestations  of  depravity.  There  accompanied  C6L 
Broadhead^a  army  a  Delaware  chief  named  PtkUUmJ^  Sixteen  of  the 
captive  warriors  were  designated  by  him  as  perpetrat6rs  of  murders,  and 
^ey  were  forthwith  tomahawked  and  scalped.  They  were  executed 
pursuant  to  the  decree  of  a  court-martial. 

Some  extenuation  has  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and 
that  alone  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  find  any  relief.  But  a  short 
time  before  Broadliad^a  expedition,  a  large  Indian  force,  called  by  the 
whites  an  armv,  collected,  and  set  out  for  the  destruction  of  North- weetera 
Virginia.  This  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  their  expectations 
were  wrought  up  to  a  very  high  degree,  which,  when  suddenly  blasted, 
were  chan^d  into  rage  and  fury.  '  Having,  in  th^r  march,  taken  a  large 
number  of  captives,  they  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  tliem 
to  trees  and  put  them  to  death  in  their  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre 
was,  however,  confined  to  their  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  presence  of 
their  families,  were  led  forth  to  execution,  amid  tears  and  lamentations, 
which  no  creature  but  infhriated  man  could  withstand.  '  This  barbaritv 
was  the  more  aggravating,  when  it  was  contemplated  that  those  who  fbll 
into  their  hands  had  made  no  resistance !  Nothing,  tberefbre,  like  just 
retribudon  v^ras  to  be  expected  from  an  army  of  frontier  militia,  when 
vengeance  was  the  only  pursuit. 

Afler  every  thing  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  throughr 
which  the  Americans  piugsed,  they  returned  to  Pittsbure.  Before  leaving 
Coshocton,  a  shocking  circumstance  occurred,  which  alone  was  sttfficient 
to  have  tarnished  the  most  brilliant  exploits.  An  Indian  came  to  the  side 
of  the  river  over  against  the  encampment,  and  called  to  the  seminels,  vffao 
aAed  him  what  he  vt^nted.  He  ansi^ered  that  he  wished  to  see  the  big 
captain,  (the  name  by  which  Indians  commonly  designate  the  commttider 
iK  chief.)    CoL  Brwtdhtad  appeared,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted^ 

'    *  The  Mun^  who,  i^flerwardsj  as  I  conclude,  was  a  party  td  H^oyne^f  treaty. 
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vrho  replied,  *'Vb  tnoibe  peace.''  Then»  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some 
of  yuiir  chiefs.  The  Incuan  inteirogatively  said,  ^^Maiif  be  you  hUlf"  No, 
said  the  colonel,  they  shall  come  aud  go  in  safe^.  Hereup6n  a  chief  or 
.most  elegant  appearance  crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — I  hesitate  to 
relate  it — while  this  chief  was  conversing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of 
the  militia,  came  up.  and  with  a  tomahawk,  which  he  had  concealed  in 
his  clothes,  laid  him  dead  with  a  single  stroke!*  Thus  the  peace  which 
xniglic  have  been  concluded  was  unhappily  suspended,  and  the  war  after- 
wards might  well  have  been*  expected  to  exhibit  scenes  no  less  bloody 
thaa  before. 

A  chief,  called  Pachganischihiku^  distinguished  himself  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, immediately  upon  the  retreat  of  Col.  Broadheatts  army;  not  as 
many  others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  He  was,  according 
to  Mr.  Heekewddar^j  the  head  war  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation.  And 
aubeequently  his  name  was  set  to  many  treaties,  between  his  nation  and 
the  United  States,  from  that  of  Qen.  fFaynt  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St 
Mary's  in  1818 :  if,  indeed,  Peichenanalcu^  Bokongehdas,  and  several  other 
variations,  stand  for  the  same  person. 

Pekhentmaiasy  at  the  head  of  80  warriors,  appeared  suddenly  at  Gna^ 
deahuetten,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  his  object,  the  people  were  filled  with  terror.  But  he  soon 
dispelled  their  fears,  by  telling  them  that  he  came  to  take  the  chief  Oefe- 
lenUndf  and  a  few  other  head  men,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  or 
alive.  As  it  happened,  not  one  of  those  he  sought  after  was  there  at 
the  time.  Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the  chief  demanded  that 
deputies  from  the  three  Christian  towns  should  meet  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say  to  them.  When  the  deputies  and  others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  thepn 
as  follows:-^ 

^  Friends  and  kinsmen^  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  You  see  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  divided.  You  see  the  fiither  fighting  against  the  son, 
and  the  son  against  the  father. — ^The  father  has  called  on  his  Indian  chil- 
dren to  assist  him  in  punishing  his  children,  the  Americans,  who  have 
become  refractory.  I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do ;  whether 
or  not  I  should  receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  him.  At  first  I 
looked  upon  it  as  a  familv  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested.  At 
length  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  father  was  in  the  right,  and  his  children 
deserved  to  be  punished  a  little. — ^That  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded 
from  the  many  cruel  acts  his  offspring  hnd  committed,  from  time  to  time, 
OD  his  Indian  children — in  encroaching  on  their  lands,  stealing  theur 
property— shooting  at  and  murdering  without  cause,  men,  women,  and 
children :— -yes,  even  murdering  those,  who  at  all  times  had  been  friendlv 
to  them,  and  were  placed  for  protection  under  the  roof  of  their  father b 
house  4  the  father  himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door,  at  the  time ! — 
Friends  and  relatives,  often  has  the  father  been  obliged  to  settle  and  make 
amends  for  tlie  wrongs  and  mischiefs  done  us,  by  his  refractory  children ; 
yet  these  do  not  grow  better.  No!  they  remain  the  same,  and  will  con* 
tinue  to  be  so,  as  Ions  as  we  have  any  land  left  us !  Look  back  at  the 
rounlejrs  committed  by  the  Long  Knives  on  many  of  our  relations,  who 
lived  peaceable  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio !  Did  tliey  not  kill  them 
without  the  least  provocation  ?<*-A re  they,  do  you  think,  bietter  now,  thaa 
they  were  then.'  No!  indeed  not;  and  many  days  are  not  elapsed, since 
you  had  a  number  of  these  very  men  near  your  doors,  who  panted  to  kiU 

— — fi         ■ -1  M ^ ■ ^    I  -  r  -*        1  ■  i . ■_    ^B- .     _       ir  ■ 1 

*  Cbronictes  of  Western  Settlements,  piusim. 
t  Narrative,  tl6. 

X  Allndin^  to  the  marder  of  the  Conestofira  Indians,  which  was  as  atrocious  as  that 
at  GoadMihtteUfea,  and  of  which  we  ahail  in  due  course  give  afelalioo. 
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you,  but  fiirtum^fielir  were  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  die  Great  Sun,* 
who,  at  that  time,  had  by  the  Greai  Spirit  been  ordained  to, protect  you!" 

The  chief  then  spoke  with  respect  of  th^r  peaceable  niode  of  life,  and 
commended  their  desire  to  live  in  friende^ip  with  all  mankind ;  but  said, 
they  must  be  aware  of  their  exposed  situation— ^liYing  in  the  very  road 
the  hostile,  paities  must  pass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each  other ;  that  they 
bad  just  escaped  destruction,  from  one  of  these  parties;  that  therefore  no 
time  should  be  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  the  country  on  the  Miami, 
where  they  would  be  entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  Christian  Indians  replied,  that,  as  Uiey  had  never  injured  the  Amer- 
icaiis,  they  thought  they  need  not  fe^  iniury  from  them ;  that  if  their 
friends  at  war  wished  them  well,  in  truth,  they  would  not  make  their 
settlement  upon  the  path  they  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead  their 
antagonists  tne  same  way )  and  that  they  could  not  remove  without  great 
detriment ;  and  therefi>re,  as  they  were  then  situated,  they  could  not  con- 
senttogo. 

Paef^anttekikUas  consulted  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men,  and 
answered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethren  had  said.  He  observed 
that  he  was  sorry  that  they  should  diff»-  from  hhn  in  opinion,  but  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  onlv'  requested  that  those  might 
he  permitted  to  go,  whose  fears  prompted  them  to  it  This  was  readily 
assented  to,  and  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  warriors  d€»>artied.  At 
Salem  they  made  a  short  stay,  where  they  conducted  themsetves  as  they 
had  done  at  Gnadenhuetten.  Here  a  fiimily  of  old  people  joined  them, 
tlirough  fear  of  what  PachganJtachihUas  had  predicted,  and  the  event  justi- 
fied the  proceedltag !  The  massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten  will  ever  lie  re- 
membered with  tl]w  deepest  recret  and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  from  ue  good  Petckmanalas ;  but  the  prowling 
monsters  Jtf  JSTee,  Girty^  EUioty  and  perhaps  others^  calling  themselves 
white,  were  the  ulotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  innocent  people  at  Gnaden- 
huetten, which  followed  not  long  after. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  thpit  we  pass  over  nMmy  events 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  frontier  wars,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  proceed 
with  more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  chieft. 
Although  we  cannot,  by  any  rule  known  to  us,  derive  Buok&ngakeUu 
from  PachgantscikUas  or  PetAenanaku,  yet,  as  they  have  as  much  affinity 
as  Pomeiacwn  and  Metacomety  we  shall  let  them  pass  lor  the  same  psnon, 
and  thus  continue  our  narrative. 

Buokongahelas  was  not  only  a  great,  but  a  noble  warrrar.  He  took  no 
delight  m  shedding  blood ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hatchet  on  the  side  of 
the  British  in  the  revolution,  it  was  for  the  best  of  reasons ;  and  would 
that  numerous  other  allies  we  could  name  bad  acted  from  as  pure 
motives.  Our  next  notice  of  Buokongahdas  is  in  17^  when  he  showed 
himself  no  less  magnanimous  than  at  Gnadenhuetten  and  Salem.  Col 
Hardin,  Major  TYueman,  and  several  others,  were  sent,  in  May  of  this 
year,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the 
Maumee  towns.  They  having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  An  GlaiiEe 
on  theS.  W.  branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  fbll  in  with  some  Indtens, 
who  treated  them  well  at  first,  and  made  many  professrans  of  fiieudship, 
but  in  the  end  took  advantage  of  them,  vHiile  off  their  guard,  and  murdel^- 
ed  nearly  all  of  them.  The  interpreter  made  his  escape,  after  some  tune, 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  transaction.  His  name  was  WUlktm  SmaUjf'; 
and  he  had  been  some  time  before  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned 
their  manners  and  customs,  which  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being 
able  to  save  himself.    He  was  at  first  conducted  to  Au  Glaize,  and  soon 

*  Referring  to  what  we  have  Jusi  relatad  vf  Ool.  IHmM  BroodkMtd  and  Ufi  amy. 
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after  to  ^  Bwokungahek^  kio^  of  the  ]>ela¥raune8,  by  his  captors.''  The 
chief  told  those  that  committed  the  murder,  he  vxu  very  torry  tkey  had 
kUUd  the  men.  That  iwiead  of  so  doing,  they  should  have  Drought  Ihem  to 
the  Indian  toums ;  and  theny  y  tuhat  tMy  hful  to  sou  had  not  been  Itked^  it 
would  have  been  time  enough  to  have  ktUed  (hem  men,  NbUiing,  he  said, 
eouid  justify  them  for  jnitting  them  to  death,  as  there  was  no  chance  for  ihem 
to  escape.  The  truth  was,  they  killed  them  to  plunder  their  effects. 
Buokongahdas  took  Mr.  SmaUy  into  his  cabin,  and  showed  him  great 
kindness ;  told  him  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safely  to  his  former 
Indian  friends.  >  (He  havinff  been  adopted  into  an  Indian  fiimily,  in  place 
of  one  who  had  been  killed,  in  his  former  captivity.)  While  here  with 
BuokongahetaSf  which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  SmaUy  said  the  chief 
'vrould  not  permit  him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  the  young 
Indians  would  kill  him.  Thus,  though  we  do  not  meet  oflen  with  Buo- 
kongahelasj  but  when  we  do,  the  intwview  is  no  less  honorable  to  him, 
than  in  the  instances  we  have  given. 

It  is  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presque  Isle, 
forever  changed  the  mind  of  this  cliie^  as  it  did  that  of  many  others,  in 
vegard  to  them.  Buokangahelas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  them  no 
more.  The  fort  at  Maumee  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  impru- 
dence. The  officers  of  it  had  told  the  Indians  that  if  the  batde  turned 
Wiinst  them,  they  should  haye  protection  in  the  fort.  Immediatelj^  after, 
wn.  Wayne  informed  them,  that  if  they  did  protect  the  Indians  in  that 
event,  he  would  treat  them  as  though  found  in  arms  against  him ;  there- 
fore, thinking  their  own  safety  of  more  consequence  3ian  keeping  their 
faith  with  the  Indians,  they  barred  the  gates,  and  were  idle  spectators  of 
tboee  they  had  basely  betrayed,  cut  down  In  great  numbers  by  the  swords 
of  the  horsemen,  under  their  very  ramparts! 

It  would  seem  from  a  painage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Gen.  Harrison,*  that 
Buokongahelas  died  soon  *^  after  the  treaty  of  1804 ;"  that  If  he  had  been 
alive,  Mr.  Danoson  thinks,  when  Tecvanieh  and  the  Prophet  enlisted  so 
many  nations  against  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  softered  their 
plans  to  have  been  matured.    The  same  author  relates  an  incident  of 

Seculiar  interest,  concerning  our  subject,  which  is  as  follows: — ^After  the 
ght  with  Wayne^s  army  before  mentioned,  Bwtkongahekts  collected  the 
renmant  of  his  band,  and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up 
the  river,  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  to  Fort  Wayne.  When  the  chief  arrived 
against  the  British  foil,  he  was  requested  to  land,  which .  he  did.  When 
he  had  approached  the  sentinel,  he  demanded,  **  What  have  you  to  sa^  to 
me  f"  He  was  answered  that  the  commandant  desired  to  speak  with  him. 
^  Then  he  may  come  hire,"  was  the  reply.  The  sentry  then  said  the  offi- 
cer would  not  do  that,  and  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  foit, 
if  he  did  not  comply  with  its  rules.  ^  What  shaU  pre9enimef**  said  the 
intrepid  chief,    rointiig  to  the  cannon   of  the  fort,  the  sentry  sud. 


you  cannot  expect  to  JrghUn  BuojeonobheiiAS."  He  reemfaarked, 
passed  the  fort,  without  molestation.  By  **  defiling  their  spring,"  he  meant 
an  ironical  reproach  to  the  British  garrison  for  their  treachery  to  the 
Indians,  whicn  has  been  mentioned* 

It  is  said  that  Buokongehelas  was  .present  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  at  the  treaty 
of  1765 ;  but  as  his  name  is  not  amonar  the  signers,  we  suppose  he  was 
opposed  to  it.  Gen.  Getrge  IL  ClaA,  Arthur  Lee,  and  Ruhard  BuUerf 
were  the  American  commissioners ;  the  former  had  been  a  successful 
warrior  against  the  Indianfli  which  had  gained  him  thereepeetof  .Siioio»- 

— »  n      >     ■  I      I      ■    ■!  ■  ■■  ■■  ■■■* I  y  .  "     ■  I       I    ■!     I  1*11 ii*y^ 
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gtMoi;  aad  when  he  had  aB.Qpportimily,  be  paMed  the  others  witbottt 
Oodcinff  them,  but  went  and  took  Gkm.  dark  by  the  band,  and  said,  <</ 
Uumk  &e  Great  Spirit  for  kamng  ikig  dm  hrmmt  tog€^$r  Uvo  such  great 
fSoirMfV,  08  Bt7OK0ff0ABEi*A8  and  Gms.  Claes/' 

A  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  ilhistrates  the  history  of 
several  chie&  already  mentioned.  It  is  an  these  words : — **  It  is  agreed 
that  the  Delaware  chiefs  Ktklamand^  [CkMemend,  KUUnickA  or  Col. 
Umry ;  Hengut-pushees^  or  the  Big-eat ;  Wieotalind,  or  Capt.  frkUe'^ms  ; 
who  took  up  the  hatchet  for  the  United  States,  and  their  families,  shall  be 
rooeived  into  the  Delaware  natioB,  in  the  same  situation  and  rank  as 
bisfore  the  war,  and  enjoy  their  due  portions  of  the  lands  to  the  Wyandot 
aad  Delctware  nations  m  this  treaty,  as  fully  as  if  tbejp  had  not  taken  pan 
with  America.'*  We  shall  have  occanon  again  to  consider  further  some 
of  the  charaders  which  we  have  buli  incidentally  mentioned  here.  For 
the  present,  we  will  proceed  with  some  maitteni  of  deep  interest  in  the  lifb 
of  C^pt.  jPtjpe. 

At  one  tune,  after  an  expedition  against  the  Americans,  Capt  P^ 
went  to  Detroit,  where  be  was  received  with  respect  by  the  British  com- 
RMUwiaBC,  who,  with  his  attendants,  was  invited  to  the  council-house,  to' 
nve  aii  aocount  of  past  transactions.  He  was  seated  in  front  of  bis 
UMUans,  ftcing  the  chief  officer,  and  held  in  his  lefl  bond  a  short  sticky  to 
which  was  Msned  a  scalp.  Afber  a  usual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  as 
follows:-** 

*^  Father^  [then  be  stooped  a  litde,  and,  tummg  towards  the  audience, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  ffreat  expression,  and  a  sarcastil;  look,  said,  m 
A  lower  tone  of  voice,]  **  fhaot  amd  fathxb,  tdihomgki  indwdj  I  do  not 
kH9W  WHT  Itante  ootf  him  so,  having  mver  known  ang  other  father  than' 
the  Frenchj  and  considering  the  Engtieh  onty  at  bkothbrs.    Bvt  as  iU»' 
nosls  is  alio  imposed  upon  w,  likm  make  nseof  ity  and  «ay,  [at  the  same 
time  fixing  bis  eyes  upon  the  comniandant,]  Father^  some  time  euro  yeu 
put  a  war  hatehet  itdo  mj^handSf  seofing^ '  Thke  this  weeqxm  and  try  Son  Ae 
Xsodk  ofwifemttnmes^  the  Long'SnweSj  asid  let  me  afterwards  know  if  it  was 
fSmrp  and  goodJ    JWer,  at  the  Hme  when  you  ^ave  me  iftis  wet^ton^  I  had 
nsUher  eautse  nor  inetiHaHom  to  goto  war  agamst  a  people  who  had  done' 
me  no  ii^ury ;  net  in  eibedienee  to  ysu,  who  say  you  are^  mnMhtr^  and  edOl 
meyour  ekUd,  i  I'eeeised  the  heddiet ;  well  knowing,  that  tfiaid  not  obey^ yow 
wemd  wiOMdfirom  me  the  necessaries  o/Hfe^  wwiout  mieh  I  could  not  «u6- 
sisty  and  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  nrocftred,  hvt  at  the  house  of  mu 
Ja0ur,r^You  may  perhaps  think  m/eafito^for  risking  myUfeat  your  hid- 
dingy  t»  a  canse  too,  hy  which  1  have  no  prospect  (^gmning  any  thtng ;  fir  it 
is  yoateauseirandnot  mine.    B  is  year  oonsem  to  J^  the  ttong-Knioes  ; 
you  ham  raised  a  quarrel  amongst  yoursdves,  and  y«u  ought  yourselves  to 
J^ht  it  out.     You  shmUd  not  compel  your  children  the  SuHans,  to  expose 
thamselves  to  danger,  ftir  rour  sokes, — Father,  many  Hves  have  already  freen 
loHon  your  account t^-^-Mdions  have  suffered,  ana^heen  weakened.* — chil- 
dren haie  hsl  parents^  brothers,  and  relamcs  t — unv^  have  lost  hu^ands  /— 
Aisfnot  known  how  many  more  may  perish*  beft/re  Vour  war  wiU  beat  an 
endi—FatheTf  I  hme  setA,  that  you  may^jmheqfSt  <^^  ^^  ^  ft>ol,for  thus 
thoughUeeshf  muMng  on  your  eneMy  I—tk  not  bdeve  ihis,/mher :    Think 
not  that  I  want  sense  to  convince  me,  that  edtkough  you  now  prdend  to  keep 
up  aperpetmal'  entntty  to  the  Long-KfUves,  you  isnv  befire  long  eondude  a 
pease  mm  0um^^BtUier,  yomsauyou  hve  your  cklm^  Uie  JfnSnns.—This 
yon^hewe  ^ften  tM  ffmn,  and  intaeed  it  is  your  itOefest  to  say  so  to  them,  Aat 
yarn  may^henothemiatyoursetfvice.    Bui, faker, it^ofus  ^an  believe  that 
yarn  oamlaeecfpisspteaf  ctdiffareM  ec/torfnm  ^sikrewn,  hett^  ^an  those 
who  have  a  white  Mn  Uke  uoursdves9    Faster,  pay  attention  to  u^utt  J  am 
going  to  say,    WhOe  you,Jhem^arssetdng  Sie- [meaning  the  Indians  m 
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general]  on  your  eti«f^,  tnii^  %n,ihe  same  manintr  oi  a  himUr  seU  his  iofr 
an  the  game ;  wkUe  Jaminihead  ((ffiuMng  an  that  etiemy  tf  yours,  wwi 
iht  hUMtu  duiructwe  ufeapon  you  gone  mc,  /  may,  perchanu,  happen  to  look 
hack  to  the  place  from  whence  you  started  me ;  tmd  what  shaR  I  seef  Per* 
keqpa  I  may  see  mu  faihsr  shimng  hands  with  the  Long-Knives ;  yes,  imI^ 
iklest  very  peofle  he  now  calls  his  enemies,  I  may  (hen  see  him  lat^h  at  mff 
fotiyfor  haimam  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  lam  now  risking  uMlffe  at  his 
command  !  Father,  ktisp  what  I  liave  said  tn  remem&pance^— J^tr,  father, 
here  is  what  has  been  dme  with i&e  hatduiyqugaoe  me.  [With  these  wordi 
he  handed  the  stick  to  the  commandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  above  menh 
tioned.]  Ihasje  done  wiA  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  found 
it  okarp.  Moertheless,  I  did  not  do  all  that  I  miji^bt  ^e  dene,  JVb,  /  did 
not.  Mf  heart  faUed  within  me.  I  fdt  compassion  for  your  enemy,  Inno- 
eenoe  [helpless  women  and  children]  had  no  part  in  your  quarrels ;  there- 
fore laistinguishedr—I  spared,  I  took  some  live  flesh,  whtch,  whUe  I  was 
bringing  to  you,  I  spied  oneqf  your  karge  canoes,  on  which  I  ptd  it  for 
jfou.  m  a  few  days  you  wHt  recover  this  flesh,  and  find  that  the  skin  is  of 
the  same  color  with  your  own,  Father,  I  hope  you  will  not  dutray  what 
/  hone  saved,  Yau,  father,  hone  (he  means  of  preservit^  (hat  which  wWi 
me  would  perish  for  want.  The  warrior  is  poor,  and  Ms  cabin  is  always 
mnptu;  hut  your  house,  father,  is  always  JuUr 

After  a  high  encomium  upon  this  speech,  which  need  not  be  repealed, 
Mr.  Heckewelder  says,  **  It  is  but  justice  here  to  say,  that  Pipe  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  British  dflicer  to 
whom  this  speech  was  addressed.  He  is  still  living  in  his  own  country, 
«a  honor  to  the  British  name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors  in 
employing  the  Indians  to  flght  asainst  us ;  but  he  did  it  with  reluctanoe, 
and  softened  as  much  as  was  in  nis  power  the  horrors  of  that  abominable 
warfare.  He  esteemed  CapL  Py>e,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  well  pleased 
with  the  humane  conduct  of  this  Indian  chief,  whose  sagadty  in  this  in- 
atance  is  no  less  deserving  of  praise  than  his  eloquence." 

The  name  of  Capt.  Pipe  is  unfortunatelv  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  lamented  Col.  WHUam  Craufford,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  after 
suffering  the  most  horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  possible  for  Indians 
to  inflicL  He  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  fix)m  having  been 
many  years  a  successtul  commander  agamst  them.  He  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Indians  not  to  firom  Upper  Sandusky,  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
1782.  At  this  time  he  was  arrived  there,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  about 
500  volunteers,  who  were  attacked  and  put  to  flight,  without  having  ae* 

Suitted  themselv^  like  soldiers  in  any  degree ;  except,  indeed,  some  in- 
ivldual  instances.    At  least  a  hundred  were  killed  and  taken,  and  of 
the  latter,  but  two  are  siud  ever  to  have  escaped. 

Capt.  P^fe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Indians  at  this  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  instead  of 
retreating  in  a  bodv,  they  fled  in  small  parties,  and  thus  fell  an  easy  prey 
into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  Col.  Crauford  became  separated  from 
the  main  body  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  extreme  anxiety  for  his  son,  and  two 
or  three  other  relations^  whom  he  suspected  were  in  the  rear,  and  there- 
fore waited  for  them  an  unreasonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  com* 
pany  with  a  Dr.  JB^ight  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  after  travelling 
neariy  two  days,  they  were,  with  several  others,  surprised  by  a  part^  of 
Delawares,  and  conducted  to  the  Old  Wyandot  Town.  Here  Capt.  Pipe, 
with  his  own  hands,  painted  Crawford  and  JKnight  bkck  in  every  part  of 
their  bodies.  A  place  called  the  New.  Wyandot  Town  was  not  far  oflT. 
To  this  place  ti^ey  were  now  ordered,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford,  that  when 
he  arrived  there,  his  head  should  be  shaved;  of  which,  it  seems,  he  did 
not  understand  the  import    These  misemble  men  were  accompanied  hf^ 
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JPjpe  and  another  not^d  Delaware  chief,  named  Wingenim.  Several 
other  captives  had  been  sent  forward  ;  and  in  the  way,  as  Knighi  and 
Ctawford  passed  along,  they  saw  four  of  the  mangtea  bodies  of  their 
fKends,  lying  upon  the  ^ound,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  others  had  been 
ptclted  up  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  four  of  these 
were  those  murdered  in  the  way.  Tiie  other  five  met  a  like  fate,  from 
the  hands  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here 
Crawford  and  Knight  saw  Simon  Girty,  of  whom  no  human  being  since, 
we  apprehend,  has  spoken  or  written  without  indignation.  He  is  repre- 
sented to  have  witnessed  the  torture  of  Crawford  with  much  satisfaction! 

Afier  the  colonel  was  tied  to  the  fatal  poet,  Capt  Pipe  addressed  the 
aasembted  Indians  in  an  eaniest  speech,  which  when  he  had  closed,  they 
dl  joined  in  a  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the  prisoner,  which  con- 
tinued for  about  three  hours,  when  he  sunk  down  upon  his  fiice,  and  with 
a  groan  expired.  ' 

Dr.  Knight  was  reserved  for  the  same  fate,  and  was  present,  and  obliged 
to  hear  the  agonizing  ejaculations  Of  his  fViend,  and  at  last  to  see-  him 
expire,  without  being,  able  to  render  him  even  the  assistance  of  a  con- 
soling word ! — ^Indeed  the  thoughts  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  end 
that  awaited  him,  were  as  much,  na^,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  mind 
could  bear.  There  seemed  no  possibiHty  of  a  deKicerance ;  but  it  came  in 
ail  unexpected  hour.  He  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Sawanee  Town,  and  for 
this  purpose  was  intrusted  to  a  young  warrior,  who  watched  him  inces- 
santfy.  The  distance  was  about  40  miles;  and,  during  their  march,  he 
found  means  to  knock  dovm  his  driver  and  make  ffood  his  escape.  He 
was  21  days  in  the  wilderness  alone,  and  was  neany  fiunished  when  be 
arrived  at  Fort  M'Intosh.  At  the  place  to  which  be  was  destined  by  the 
Indians,  Col.  Crawford^a  son,  son-in-law,  and  several  others,  were  put  to 
death  about  the  same  time. 

The  expedition  of  Col.  Crawford  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  as 
many  others,  in  as  far  as  it  was  directed  against  the  Moravian  towns 
upon  the  Muskingum,  where  many,  who  composed  it,  were  determined 
that  the  Christian  Indians,  which  tney  there  expected  to  find,  should  glut 
their  vengeance  bv  their  blood,  as  those  at  Gnadenhuetten  had  done  but  a 
short  time  before,*  as  will  elsewhere  be  found  noticed.  We  may  again, 
in  a  future  chapter,  extend  our  account  of  these  affairs,  which  we  pass 
here,  to  give  place  to  the  events  in  the  life  of  a  noted  Shawanese  chief, 
who  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  successful  depredations  at  this 
period.    This  was 

Ckikatommo,  In  1790,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  many  boats  upon 
the  Ohio  River,  killing  many  of  those  in  them,  and  taking  and  destroying 
a  vast  amount  of  property.  Among  the  boats  which  fell  into  the  han£ 
of  Ckikatommo  was  one  in  which  was  a  Mr.  CharUa  JoknaUm  of  Bote- 
tourt county,  Virginia,  and  several  others,  and  from  whose  narrative  we 
derive  much  of  this  information — a  book  replete  with  instruction,  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  its  kind.f  As  this  company  were  descending  the 
Ohio,  in  an  unwieldy  fiat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  were  a  number  of 
horses  and  considerable  merchandise,  two  white  men  appeared  upon  the 
shore,  aiid  called  to  them,  afiecting  great  distress,  and  begged  to  be  taken 


■*  I 


*  Ojor  chief  authority  for  these  events  is  the  valuable  Chronicles  by  Mr.  Withers, 
before  referred  to. 

t  The  author  appears  .to  have  been  prompted  to  its  pablieaUon  by  the  misinterpreta- 
tioD  of  his  oral  communications  by  (he  Ihtkt  de  Liamomrt ;  wh«Mn,  by  the  way,  we  do  not 
iuid  to  differ  so  materially,  in  his  account,  from  the  author  as  one  might  apprehend 
ftom  his  statement.  The  chief  disagreement  appears  in  such  minor  points  as  the 
spellinr  of  names :  thus,  in  naming  the  persons  captivated,  for  Skyles  he  writes  Skuylt 
fitf  DoUy  Fleming,  JMy  FUtmmmg ;  for  Flino,  PJUyn,  &c. 
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on  board.  Before  these  two  whites  showed  theix^selves,  however,  a 
smoke  was  seen  above  the  trees,  and  for  some  time  held  them  in  doubt  on 
which  8i(}e  of  the  river  it  was.  They  wished  to  ascertain  this  fact,  as 
thereby  they  might  keep  close  in  upon  the  opposite  shore,  and  so  escape 
mischief  in  the  event  of  an  ambushment  of  Ipdians.  They  were  t^s 
wary,  as  the  Indians  were  cotistantly  doing  mischief  Upon  the  rivers,  and 
had  but  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settlement  a(  a  place  called  Ken- 
nedy's Bottom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  the  20  March,  that  the  two  white  men  before 
mentioned  hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fire-arms, 
having  discovered  the  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore 
they  kept  upon  the  S.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  effectuallv  to 
decdy  the  boat^s  crew,  said  they  had  been,  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians 
at  Kennedy^s  Bottom,  and  had  just  escaped  from,  them,  and  unless  they 
would  take  them  on  board  they  roust  perish  from  hunger  and  cold.  The 
trqth  was,  one  or  both  of  them  were  abandoned  wretches,  who  bad 
leagued  with  a  band  of  depredators  under  Chtkatommo,  and  thus  were 
the  means  of  destroying  many  innocent  lives  in  the  most  atrocious  man- 
ner. When  hailed  by  them,  aa  we  have  just  said,  some  in  the  boat  were 
for  listening  to  them,  and  some  against  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  boat 
floated  fast  down  the  current,  and  lefl  those  on  shore  considerajbly  in  the 
rear,  although  they  exerted  themselves  to  keep  abreast  of  the  boat.  Tho^ 
who  were  against  taking  them  on  board  had  their  objections  well  ground- 
ed ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occasion  of  the  smoke  upon  their 
side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  any,  or  said  they  knew  of 
tio  such  thing;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  thl'y  should 
reject  the  other  pkrt  of  their  story.  Stiil,  as  the  boat  glided  down,  those 
on  board  debated  the  subject,  and  at  length  concluded,  that  if  there  were 
Indians  where  they  first  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  be  far  up  th^  river, 
as  it  was  thought  impossible  that  they  could  have  got  through  the  woods 
so  fast  as  they  had  floated  dowh ;  knd  one  of  the  company,  a  Mr.  Itinrif 
whose  kindness  of  heart  brought  ujion  them  this  calamity,  proposed  haz- 
arding his  own  person  onshore,  without  in  the  least  endangering  the  rest. 
His  plan  was  as  follows:  that  whereas  they  must  be  now  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  barely  touch  upon  the  shore,  ai{d 
he  would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  off;  so 
that  if  Indians  should  be  coming,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get  off  safe, 
and  as  to  himself,  he  could  well  outrun  them,  and  would  get  on  board  the 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below^  And  thus  w^  the  humane  plan  laid 
of  relieving  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense  of  which  we  now  prd- 
ceed'to  relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  by  this  devoted 
company.  The  current  being  rapid,  it  took  them  much  longer  than  they 
had  anticipated  to  gain  the  shore  ;  and  this  gave  some  of  the  most  swift- 
^  footed  of  Chtkatofnmo^s  party  time  to  arrive  at  the  paint  at  the  same  time 
with  them.  Having  arrived  close  to  the  sho|*e,  Mr.  i7tn»  had  but  barely 
cleared  himself  from  the  boat,  when  a  large  number  of  Indians,  painted 
in  the  most  frightful  manner,  came  rushing  upon  them.  Some  of  the 
boat's  crew  seized  their  guns,  and  determined  to  resist,  whifie  the  others 
Hsed  every  means  to^g^t  their  boat  from  the  shore ;  but  every  thing  seemed 
to  conspire  against  them.  Their  boat  became  entangled  in  the  branches 
of  a  large  tree,  and  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in 
number,  gave  a  horrible  yell,  and  poured  in  their  whole  fire  upon  the 
boat  From  die  protection  afforded  bv  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  oiily 
was  killed,  DoUy  /Yemtiuf,  and  Mr.  iSh/Us  woutided.  All  resistance  was 
vain,  and  the  otbeis  lay  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  to  prevent 
being  immediately  kilfed.    The  Indians  kept  up^  their  fire  until  all  ,the 
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hoi'ses  were  shot  down,  wlilch  added  much  to  the  horror  of  the  situation 
of  those  upon  the  bottoni  of  the  boat,  as  they  were  in  great  danger  of 
Being  trampled  to  death  by  them  before  they  fell,  and  afterwards  from 
their  strivings.  When  this  was  finished,  the  firing  ceased,  and  Mr.  May 
^tood  up,  and  held  up  a  white  capiYi  token  of  surrender ;  but  he  fell  in  a  mo- 
meat  after,  with  a  ball  shot  through  his  head.  Several  of  th^  Indians  now 
swam  to  the  boat,  and  were  h  el{)ed  into  it  by  those  within.  Having  now  got 
possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleased,  and  offered  no  further  violence. 
Airthings  were  now  taken  on  shore,  and  an  immense  fire  kindled ;  the 
dead  were  scalped,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  captives  divested 
of  most  of  their  clothes.  As  several  Indians  were  ^thered  around  Mr. 
Johnston  when  he  was  stri[)ped,  one,  observing  that  he  nad  on  a  kind  of  red 
vest,  ap{jroached  and  said* to  him  in  English,  "  OA  /  youcappatinf"  He 
said,  "JVb.*'  Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  "JMc 
cappaHn — att  desc  my  sogers^  This  was  Chikaiotnfno.  An  Indian, 
named  Tom  Letm,  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Johnston^  in  that 
he  covered  bim  with  his  own  blanket  ader  he  hod  lost  his  clothes. 

Being  ail  stationed  about  the  fire,  Chikaiommo  was  at  one  end  of  it,  [it 
being  about  50  feet  in  length,)  who,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude. An  old  Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chikatommo  conducted  Johnston  to 
another  Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  was  Mes^shaio-a,  to  whom  he  was 
given  or  assigned,  and  informed  tliat  he  was  his  friend.  At  the  end  of 
Chikatonvmo*s  speech,  another  ])risoner  was  disposed  of.  The  same  cere- 
mony was  repeated  with  the  tiiird  and  last.  Johnstonj  Skyles  and  Flinn 
went  to  the  Shawanese,  and  Peggy  Fleming  to  the  Cherokees.  This  band 
of  robbers  appears  to  have  been  made  up  of  adventurers  from  the  tribes 
just  mentioneo,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  Delawares.  The  latter  had 
none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  business, 
thinking  it  might  involve  their  nation  in  a  war  with  the  U.  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians'  hands, 
were  still  with  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were  ordered  to 
take  a  position  upon  the  edgo  of  the  river,  to  decoy  the  first  that  should 
be  passing.  A  boat  soon  appeared,  and,  repugnant  as  such  an  employment 
was  to  the  feelings  of  these  captives,  yet  they  were  obliged  thus  to  do,  or 
sufifer  a  horrible  d6ath.  Divine  and  Thomas  were  the  names  of  the  two 
whites  so  often  mentioned :  the  former  was  the  voluntary  agent,  and,  as 
Mr.  Johnston  expresses  it,  the  one  who  ^*  alone  had  devised  and  carried 
into  eftect  their  destruction  f  and,  *'  ingenious  in  wicked  stratagems, 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  gratified  to  aid  the  savages  in  their  views,  and  to 
feel  no  scruples  in  suggesting  means  for  their  accomplishment.  He  fabri- 
cated a  taloj  that  we  were  passengers  down  tlie  Ohio,  whose  boat  had 
suffered  so  great  an  injury,  that  we  were  unable  to  proceed  until  it  was 
repaired ;  but  that  for  want  of  an  axe,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  the 
necessary  work.  These  unsuspecting  canoe-men  turned  towards  us; 
but  the  current  bore  them  down  so  far  below  us,  as  to  preclude  all  chance 
of  my  putting  them  on  their  guard.  [Mr.  Johnston  having  intended  by 
some  sign  to  have  ffiven  them  warning  of  what  awaited  ,them.]  The 
Indians,  as  they  had  acted  in  our  case,  ran  down  the  river  Bt  such  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they  were  not  discover- 
ed until  the  canoe  was  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired  into  it,  and 
shot  every  one  on  board.  As'  they  tumbled  into  the  water,  their  little 
bark  was  overset.  Two,  who  were  not  yet  dead,  kept  themselves  afloat, 
but  were  so  scverelv  wounded  that  iHey  cpi^ild  not  swim  off.  The  In- 
diims  leaped  into  the  rivpr,  and,  after  dragffii^ff  them  to  the  shore,  de- 
spatched them  with  the  tomahawk.  The  bodies  of  the  &ur  who  were 
killed  were  also  brought  to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.    All 
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were  then  thrown  into  the  river.  Nothing  I  could  then  learn,  or  which 
has  since  come  to  my  knowledge,  has  enabled  me  to  imderstand  who 
these  unfortunate  sufferers  wete. 

After  various  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Chikahmmo  left 
it,  and  met  a  number  of  his  company  at  an  encampment  about  five  miles 
from  it.  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number  and  some 
of  the  Cherokees,  with  Miss  Fleming;  and  the  company  with  whom 
Johnston  remained  did  not  join  him  again  for  many  days.  After  much 
delay  and  interesting  incident,  they  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Upper 
Sandusky.  Here  they  squandered  all  their  rich  booty  for  whiskey,  and, 
as  usual,  rioted  in  drunkenness  for  several  days.  Chimtommo  at  this  time 
showed  himself  very  savage  to  the  prisoneris,  and  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  humane  and  benevolent  Mtsshawa,*  wouldhave  killed  some 
of  them.  The  unfortunate  Shfles  had  some  time  before  left  them,  and 
gone  in  an  unknown  direction  with  his  crtiel  master.  ' 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Duckmtqvct,  had  used  endeavofe 
to  ransom  Johnston ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing 
of  it;  At  length,  having  dissipated  all.  his  booty,  and  ashamed  to  return 
home  in  such  a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  Johnston  for  the  most  he  could 
get ;  and  accordingly  600  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal  in  value 
to  100  dollars,  the  amount  agreed  upon.  Chikatommo  and  his  party  then 
took  up  their  march  for  Detroit.  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Johnston  return- 
ed home  by  way  of  that  place.  Before  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed 
of  the  burning  of  the  ill-fated  Flinn :  he  suffered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami 
village,  and  was  eaten  by  his  torturers.  The  Indian  Who  brought  the 
news  to  Sandusky,  said  that  he  himself  had  feasted  upon  him. 

l^ng-crane,  a  Wyandot  chief,  appears  conspicuous  in  this  narrative, 
and  illustrates  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Indian  life.    When  Mr. 
Duchouquet  and  Johnston  Yi&d  arrived  at  liower  Sandusky,  In  their  way  to 
Detroit,  the  town  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  they  soon  learned  tht)  occa- 
sion to  be  firom  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  neighborhood  with 
a  female  captive.    The  traders  in  the  place  immediately  went  to  their 
camp,  where  they  found  Ptggu  Flemtng,  who  some  timfe  befbre  had 
been  separated  from  Johnston  and  the  other  captives.    Among  those  who 
went  to  see  her,  was  a  white  man  by  the  name  of  WkUakery  who,  having 
been  carried  into  captivity  in  his  youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian 
habits,  and  bein?  a  man  of  consiaerable  physical  powers  ahd  enterprise, 
had  become  a  chief  among  the  Wyandot6.t    He  bad  been  upon  the  fron- 
tiers with  the  Indians  upon  trading  expeditions,  and  bad  lodged  at  times 
in  Pittsburg  in  the  tavern  of  Miss  Flemings  father.    She  immediately 
knew  him,  and  besought  him,  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  to  deliver  hei" 
from  bondage.    He  went  immediately  to  King-crane^  and  told  him  that 
the  woman  with  the  Cherokees  was  his  sister,^  and  urged  him  to  use 
means  for  her  relief.    Exng-erane  went  without  loss  of  time,  and  urged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.    They  wei*e  enraged  at  the- 
request,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  murdering  her  lest  she  should  be 
taken  from  them.    He  next  tried  to  purchase  lier ;  but  his  benevolent 
offers  were  indignantly  refused,  and  their  rage  was  still  increased.    Re- 
solved to  rescue  her  out  of  their  hands,  King-crane  repaired  to  their 
camp  early  the  next  morning,  accompanied  with  8  or  10  young  warriors. 
They  found  the  Cherokees  asleep,  but  the  captive— it  is  shocking  to  hu- 
manity to  relate — ^was  without  the  least  attire!  extended  and  lashed  to 
the  stake ! — ^ready  to  be  burned ! — ^her  body  painted  all  over  with  •  black. 

*  Mr.  Joknstonf  throaehout  his  narrative,  gives  him  an  excellent  character.    He  was 
alive  ailer  the  war  of  1812.began,  and  wasone  of  the  followers  of  TecumteiL, 
t  Hurons  and  Wyandois  are  synon3rmous  terms  with  most  writers. 
i  If  ever  good  came  out  of  evil;  we  should  expect  it  in  a  ease  like  this. 
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King-crane  silently  cut  the  tbongsi  with  which  she  was  bound,  theo 
awakeued  the  murderers,  and  threw  down  upo^n  the  ground  the  price  of 
a  captive  in  silver  hroach^s,  (which  are  current  money  among  tbetn,)  and 
depaiued.  She  was  soon  after  sent  forward  for  her  home,  disguised  in 
the  attu'e  of  a  squaw.  The  Cherokees  prowled  about  seeking  vengeance 
upon  some  whito  pei-son  for  a  few  days,  and  then  disappeared. 

The  reader  tnay  wish  to  know  what  became  of  l^lesi — h<e  was  taken 
to  a  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  where  he  was  doomed  to  be  burnt,  but 
made  his  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  .on  which  be  was  to  have 
suffered.  After  enduring  the  mostv  painful  fatigues  and  hunger,  fiK>m 
wandering  alone  in  the  wilderness,  he  met  with  some  tradeiis  who  con- 
veyed hini  to  Detroit,  and  from  thence  home  to  Virginia. 

The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  ChikaUnnmoiB  as  follows: 
For  four  years  succeeding  the  events  above  rekted,  he  followed  his  dep- 
redating car-eer,  and  was  concerned  in  opposing  the  war  parties  of  Amer- 
icans until  the  (inrie  of  Gen.  Wcn/ne^a  famous  expedition.  As  tliat  veteran 
was  advancing  into  the  western  region,  CJnkalommo  met  an  advance  par- 
ty of  his  army  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  bis  desperate  warriors,  who  were 
Sent  Ibrward  as  the  Indikn  forlorn  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  aod 
Chi^katommo  was  slain.  This  was  the  ection  near  Fort  Defiance.  Exng- 
crane  was  also  in  anns  to  opppse  Geo.  Wayne;  but  in  the  last  waragiunst 
England,  he  fought  for  the  Americans,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died 
tli^ee  or  four  years  after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  fFuyne*$ 
&itious  tieaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  \msa  to  a  chief  by  far  more  prominent  in  Indian,  history  than 
mimy  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  historians.  This  Was 
MtshtkinakivOj  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  in- 
terpreted, is  said  to  mean  the  Little-turtle,  To  the  different  treaties  bear- 
ing bis  name,  we  find  these  spellings :' JlfafAeifcunnogft^tio^  Greenville,  3 
Aug.  1795;  Meshekiinnoghquohj  Fort  Wayne,?  June,  1803;  Mufidum- 
ahmtahf  Vincenne£^21  Aug.  1805 ;  Meahdcen/ftgh^va^  Fort  Wayne,  30  Se|>t 
Ji609;  and  were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  have 
used  the  name,  we  might  nearly  finish  out  oiv  page  with  its  vBriation& 

Little-turtle  was  chief  of  the  Miamis,  and  the  scenes  <^  his  warlike 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  trilies  of  that  region,  successfully  fought  the  armies  of  Har- 
mer  and  St»  Clair ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  bad 
the  ctiief  command;  h^noe  a  detailed  account  of  that  affair  belongs  to 
hisii^. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
English  of  Caniida,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  all  Uie  gUiHef 
the  enormities  committed  on  their  fi*ontier8  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally 
well  knowp,  at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  inquirer,  that  they  were  not 
so  blamable  as  the.  Americans  represented,  nor  so  innocent  as  themselves 
and  friends,  even  long  after,  represented  them.  That  the  British  govern- 
ment encouraged  depredations  upon  the  frontiers  in  times  of^  peace, 
should  not  too  easily  be  received  for  trpth ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  who  held  inferior  offices  under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  bar- 
barities. ^  In  the  attack  upon  Gen,  St,  Claif's  army,  now  about  to  be  re- 
.  lated,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion  agaipst  the  Canadian^  to  It 
was  known  that  many  of  them  even  exceeded  in  that  bloody  affair  the 
Indians  themselves.  Mr.  WeH  the  intelligent  traveller,  aays^*  **  A  great 
many  yoimg  Canadians,  aud  in  particular  many  that  were  beni  of  Indiafi 
woftien,  fbujght  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  action ;  a  circumstance 
which  cohflnned  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opiilioti  they  hlid  pre« 

*  Travels  in  Canada,  436-7,  8vo.  London,  (4  ed.)  1800. 
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viously  formed,  tbat  the  iDdians  were  encouraged  and  abetted  in  their 
attacks  upon,  them  by  the  Briti^.  1  can  safely  affirm,  however,  from 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  against 
iSK.  Clair,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  left  their  homes  to  join 
the  Indians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct." 

The  western  Indians  were  only  emboldened  by  the  battles  .between 
them  and  detachments  of  Gen.  Harmer^s  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such 
a  leader  as  MisMkinakwa,  enteitained  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the 
Americans  to  their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid 
auccession,  attended  by  all  the  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfare,  which 
caused  President  Washington  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recom- 
raendine  Congress  to  adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  checking 
those  ccdamities ;  and  2000  men  were  immediately  raised  and  put  under 
the  command  of  €ren.  t^,  dairy  then  governor  of  the  North- Western  Ter- 
ritory. He  received  his  appointment  the  4th  of  itlarch,  1791 ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Washington,  by  way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, where  he  arrived  15  May.*  There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting 
the  troops  embodied  at  this  place ;  Gen.  BvUer,  with  the  residue,  not  ar- 
riving until  the  middle  of  September.  There  were  various  circumstances 
to  account  for  the  delays,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount  here. 

Col.  Darke  proceeded  immediately  on  his  arrival,  which  was  about  the 
end  of  August,  and  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  country  of 
JjUUe-twrtU ;  and  soon  i^iler  Fort  Jefferson  was  built,  forty  miles  farther  on- 
ward. These  two  forts  being  left  manned,  about  the  end  of  October  the 
army  advanced,  being  about  2000  strong,  militia  included,  whose  numbers 
were  not  inconsiderable,  as  will  appear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  which 
tbey  not  only  confused  themselves,  but  the  regular  soldiers  also* 

Gen.  St,  Clair  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jeffer- 
son, when  60  of  his  militia,  from  pretended  disaffection,  commenced  a 
retreat  \  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  evil  had  spread  considerably  among 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Being  fearful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of 
provisions,  the  general  ordered  CoL  Hamtramk  to  pursue  them  with  his 
regiment,  and  force  them  to  return.  The  army  now  consisted  of  but 
1400  effective  men,  and  this  was  the  number  attacked  by  lAtUe^wHe  -and 
his  warriors,  15  miles  from  the  Miami  villages. 

Gen.  BuUer  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Col.  Darke  the  left.  The 
militia  were  posted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  aiid  were  encamped 
in  two  lines.  They  had  not  finished  securing  their  baggage,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  marched 
immediately  to  the  destruction  of  tlie  Miami  villages.  Of  this  their 
movements  apprized  the  Indians,  who  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness. They  fell  upon  the  militia  before  sunrise,  4  November,  who  at 
once  fied  into  the  main  camp,  in  the  most  disorderly  and  tumultuous 
manner :  many  of  them,  having  thro^vn  away  their  guns,  were  pursued 
and  slaughtered.  At  the  main  camp  the  fight  was  sustained  some  time, 
by  the  great  exertions  of  the  officers,  but  with  great  inequality ;  the  In- 
dians under  lAtth-ttuik  amounting  to  about  15w  warriors.  Cols.  Darke 
and  Butler,  and  Major  ClarJc,  made  several  successful  charges,  which  ena- 
bled them  to  save  some  of  their  numbers  by  checking  the  enemy  while 
flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  593  were  killed  and  missing,  be^de  tkuty-eight 
officers;  and  242  soldiers  and  twenty-one  officers  were  wounded,  manj 
of  whom  died.  Col.  Bvtler  was  among  the  slain.  The  account  of  his 
fall  is  shocking.    He  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground. 

The  well-known  and  infamous  Simon  Qirhf  came  up  to  him,  and  observed 

■  ■       '      ■ .        ■        .  '    ■  -  - 

♦  8t.  Clair's  NarraHve,  p.  4. 
■    5* 
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him  writhing  unicier  severe  pain  from  his  wounds.     Oirly  knew  and  spoke 
to  him.    Knowing  that  he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of  Gtrty  to 

Sut  an  end  to  his  misery.  This  he  refused  to  do,  but  turned  to  an  In- 
ian,  whom  he  told  that  the  officer  was  the  commander  of  the  army ; 
upon  which  he  drove  his  tomahawk  into  his  head.'  A  number  of  others 
tiien  came  around,  and  after  taking  off  his  scalp,  they  took  out  his  heart, 
and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  trines  in  the  action,  and  di- 
Tided  it  among  them.  All  manner  of  bnital  acts  were  comnutted  on  ^ 
bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  for  the  information  of  the 
observer  of  Indian  afikirs,  that  land  was  the  main  cause  of  this  as  well  aa 
most  other  wars  between  the  Indians  and  whites;  and  hence  it  was  verv 
easy  to  account  for  the  Indians  filling  the  mouths  of  the  slain  with  earth 
after  this  battle.  This  was  actually  the  case,  as  reported  by  those  who 
shortly  afler  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  buried  the  dead. 

Gen.  St,  CUdr  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
campaign,  and  was  honorablv  acquitted.  He  published  a  narrative  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  which,  at  this  day,  few  will  think  it  required* 
What  he  says  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  bis  own  words.*  '^Tne  re- 
treat was,  you  may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one :  it  was  in  fact  a  flisht 
The  camp  and  the  artillery  were  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable^ 
for  not  a  horse  was  left  alive  to  have  drawn  it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been 
practicable.  But  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the 
ipreatest  part  of  the  men  threw  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even 
after  the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found 
the  road  strewed  with  them  for  manv  miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy 
it;  for,  liaving  had  all  my  horses  killed,  and  being  mounted  upon  one  that 
could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I  could  not  get  forward  myself  and 
the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  halt  the  front,  or  prevent  the  men 
li»m  parting  with  their  arms,  were  unattended  to." 

The  remnant  of  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  &e  oime  dav,  jnst 
hefbre  sunset,  the  place  from  which  they  fled  being  39  miles  ckistanL 
Gen.  iSK.  CUdr  did  every  thing  that  a  brave  ^neral  could  do.  He  ex- 
posed himself  to  every  danger,  having,  during  the  action,  eight  bullets 
shot  through  his  clothes.  In  no  attack  related  in  our  records',  did  the 
Indians  discover  greater  bravery  and  determination.  After  giving  the 
ftrst  fire,  they  rushed  forward  with  tomahawk  in  hand.  Their  leas  was 
inconsiderable ;  but  the  traders  afterwards  learned  among  them  that  IdUU- 
turtle  had  150  killed  and  many  wounded.*  ''They  rushed  on  the  artil- 
ler^r,  heedless  of  their  fire,  and  took  two  pieces  in  an  instant  They  were 
again  retaken  by  our  troops ;  and  whenever  the  army  charged  them,  they 
were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advance  again  as  soon  as  they  began  to  retreat, 
doing  great  execution,  both  in  the  retreat  and  advance,  liiey  are  very 
dextrous  in  covering  themselves  with  trees ;  many  of  them  however  fen, 
both  of  the  hiftintry  and  artillery."  <«Six  or  eight  pieces  of  artiRery  fell 
into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  the  baggage,  amnionition,  and 
provisions.*^ 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  had  the  advice  ofLSae-tuftk  been  taken 
at  the  disastrous  fight  afterwards  with  Gen.  Wmpe,  there  is  v^ry  little 
dbofotbiithehadmetasfUauccesstas  Gen.  St,  Vlaar^  did  before  him. 


♦  Perm.  OaxeU^f  of  that  year. 

,t  Letter  from  Fort  Hamilton,  dated  six  days  aAer  the  battle. 

X  LitUe-turtle  told  Mr,  Volney  circumstances  Mrhich  gave  him  that  opinioii.    See  kit 
^naaeU  m  America,  ed.  Lond.  1804. 

,  iQea.4f<iNirS(.  C^M'rwaiof  Bdkibqi|^,8cotluMl.  He  eame  to  Aneriea  ia  tiie 
ieet  which  broucbt  over  Admiral  Botcamen,  m  1766,  a«d  having  served  UireaKk  like  nv- 
Aulionary  and  Indian  wars,  died  at  bis  farm  near  Oreensbum,  Pa.  31  Aiur.  1818L 
'--r.  Mom.  M^g,  ii.  469,  (N.  Y.  1818.)  • 
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fie  warn  not  for  fii^nff  Qen.  Wiayne  at  Presque  Isle,  and  mdined  rather 
to  poace  than  figbtinffliim  at  all.    In  a  couocil  held  the  ni^t  before  the 
battle,  ha  argued  as  toUows:  **  fFe  hwte  beaten  ihe  ene$mf  twice,  under  s^tth 
rale  commanders,    ffe  cannot  esepect  the  same  good  faiiune  aiwajfs  to  amnd 
4U.     The  Americans  are  now  led  by  a  chief  u^  never  sleqM :  the  night  and 
ibe  day  are  alike  to  Aim.    Jind  during  all  the  time  that  he  new  been  mareking 
«p»»  our  mllageB,  nottoUhstamHnf  the  walchfidneae  of  our  young  men,  we 
home  never  been  able  to  surprise  him.    Think  well  of  U,    Thsre  is  someihSne 
tokifpers  tne,  it  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  ojfers  ofpemce.^    For  bok^ 
ing  this  language  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  cowardice, 
winefa  fMJt  an  end  to  all  flirther  discourse.    Notlung  wounds  the  feeling 
«if  a  warrior  like  the  reproach  of  cowardice;  bnt  LUtle-turtle  stifled  his 
vesenCment,  did  his  duty  in  the  battle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  tnier 
firopliet  than  his  accuser  belieyed.*    His  residence  was  upon  Eel  River, 
esbtoid  SO  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  where  our  government  built  him  a 
houae,  and  Airnished  him  with  means  of  living,  much  to  the  envy  of  bis 
coMiDtrymen.    Therefore,  what  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  to  induce 
otiners  to  a  like  mode  of  life  by  their  own  exertions,  proved  not  only  pre- 
judicial to  the  cause,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  minds  of 
all  the  Indians.    He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  that 
standing  by  his  superiar  talents.    This  was  the  cause  c^so  much  jealousy 
aiid  envy  at  this  time,  as  also  a  neglect  of  his  counsel  heretofore.    The 
saflBe  author,!  from  whom  we  get  the  fiicts  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
{Muragraph,  savs,  *^  Meshecunnaqua,  or  the  tMHeAuHley  was  the  son  of  a 
Miami  chie^  by  a  Moheean  woman.    As  the  Indian  nmxim,  with  regard 
to  jdescents,  is  precisely  that  of  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  the 
4K>ndition  of  the  woman  adheres  to  the  offspring,  he  was  ndt  a  chief  by 
birth,'*  ^c. 

lMe*tmile  was  alike  courageoMs  and  humane,  possessing  great  wia- 
dom.  "  And,"  aays  my  author,  '*  there  have  been  few  iudfvidcuds  tofusmg 
aborigiiies  who  have  done  so  much  to  abolish  the  rites  erf*  human  sacri- 
fice. The  jpnve  of  this  noted  warrior  is  shown  to  vishors,  near  Fort 
WajToe.  It  is  frequently  vi«ted  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
.  by  whom  his  memory  is  cherish  eid  with  the  greatest  respect  and  v«»- 
«Bation."| 

The  grave  of  bis  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  but  his 
remains  were  not  long  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  fiimily.  E^er  after 
his  successful  expeditipn,  the  Indians  caHed  him  the  Big-wind^  or  7W- 
nais;  ao me,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called  him  Sukaeh-gookf 
which  signified,  in  Delaware,  a  black-snake ;  because,  they  said,  he  pos- 
sessed ail  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile. ||  We  hear  yet  of  another 
name,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  his  fault  that  acquired  it,  is 
less  complimentary  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
British  bestowed  a  great  many  more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  the 
Americans  did ;  but  some  of  the  latter  made  large  pretensions  about  what 
they  woM  do.  Gea.  H^ayne,  the  Indians  said,  made>  great  promises  to 
them  of  goods,  but  never  got  ready  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  being 
disappointed  himself  by  the  failure  of  his  government  in  not  forwarding 
what  was  promised ;)  therefore  they  called  l^ni  Gen.  Wahang,  which  signi' 
fied  Gen.  To-morraw,% 

When  tlie  |»htlosopher  and  famous  traveller  Volney  was  in  America,  in 

the  winter  of  1797,  LUUt-kartle  came  to  Philaddphi%  where  be  then  was. 

■  Fohty  sought   iamiediate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for 

higtftly  valuable  purposes,  which  in  some  measure  he  effected.    He  made 

*  SchookrafVt  Travels,      t  IMto'on,  Menu.  Harriton,      t  BchMleraft*»  Trav«li>. 
fPa-GaseUe.  |  ,illMeiiidiM«  Kar.  t  ireAf«Tiaveli,491 
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a  vocabulary  of  bia  language,  which  bo  printed  in  the  appendix  to  hia 
Travels.  A  copy  in  manuscript,  more  extensive  tlian  the  printed  one,  ia 
said  to  be  in  the  library  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  that  all  resistance  to  the  whites  was  yain^ 
LUtU'tii^e  brought  his  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  And  it  w^as  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Conffress,  and  the 
benevolent  society  of  Friends,  for  assistance  to  effect  this  fatter  purpose, 
that  he  now  visited  Philadelphia.  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  the 
fttnall-poz,  add  was  also  afflicted  with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Volney^s  interview  with  him  for  information,  he 
tooic  no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  communi- 
cating with  Mr.  Volney,  for  he  did  not  understand  English,  Init  walked 
abouty  plucking  out  bis  beard  and  eye-brows.  He  was  dressed  now  in 
English  clothes.  His  skin,  where  not  exposed,  Mr.  Vclney  says,  was  as 
white  as  his ;  and  on  speaking  upon  the  subject,  JjUUe'turtte  said,  **  I  have 
seen  Spaniards  in  Louisiana,  and  found  >:o  difference  of  color  between 
them  and  nie.  And  why  should  there  be  any  ?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is 
the  work  of  the  Father  of  colors^  the  iSim,  that  bums  us.  You  white  peo- 
ple compare  the  color  of  your  &ce  with  that  of  your  bodies.'*  Mr.  r  ol- 
nty  explained  to  him  the  notion  of  many,  that  his  race  was  descended 
firom  the  Tartars,  and  by  a  map  showed  him  the  supposed  communication 
between  Asia  and  America.  To  this  LitUe-twiU  replied,  *^  ffhy  should 
not  ihese  Tariars,  who  resemble  tur,  have  come  from  America  ?  *are  that 
any  reasons  to  tiie  conircay  ?  Or  wiiy  should  we  not  both  have  been  bom 
in  our  own  country  ?"  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  give  themselves  a 
name  which  is  eouivalent  to  our  word  indigene^  that  is,  one  sprung  from 
the  soil,  or  natural  to  it,* 

Baron  Lahontariy]  after  describing  the  different  dances,  or  dances  for 
difierent  occasions,  among  the  Indians  of  Canada,  adds  the  following  in  a 
note : — **  Thutes  ce^  danses  pewent  Hre  comparies  h  la  pyrrhique  de  Jlfi- 
nerve,  ear  les  sauvagea  observent,  en  dansant  d*une  gravtU  «^uZt^  let 
cadences  de  certaines  chansons,  que  les  mitiees  Grecques  d^Achuie,  apdUi- 
ent  hyporchematiques.  11  n*est  pas  facile  de  s^amnr  si  les  sauoages  les 
9iU  aprises  des  Chrecs,  ou  si  les  Grecs  les  ont  aprises  des  sauoagesJ*  It  is, 
perhaps,  from  such  passages  that  Lahontan  nas  been  branded  with  the 
name  of  infidel ;]:  but  truly  there  can  be  nothing  irreligious  in  such  deduc- 
tions, inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  geological  forma- 
tions of  the  new  world  have  required  as  much  time  for  their  perfection 
as  those  of  the  old.  Mr.  Voln^  comes  within  the  same  pale,  when 
he  compares  the  Spartans  to  the  rive  Nations.  In  contrasting  the  states 
of  Lacediemon  with  modern  France,  he  says,  ^^Maintenant  que  fat  rules 
sawvages  d^AnUrique^je persiste  deplus  en  plus  dans  cette  comparaison,  et 
je  trovve  qtte  le  premiere  livre  de  Tkucydide,  et  tovt  ce  qu^U  dit  des  mmurs 
des  LaceddmonienSf  corwienent  tdlement  aux  cinq  nations,  que  fappellerais 
volontiers  les  Spartiates,  les  Iroquois  de  Vancien  monde,"§ 

When  Mr.  Folney  asked  lAttle-turtle  what  prevented  him  from  living 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comfortable  in  Philadelphia 
than  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  "  Taking  off  ihvugs  tormuer, 
you  hme  Ike  advantage  over  us ;  hut  here  I  am  deaf  and  duwh.    I  ao  not 


*  See  Volnei^t  TravaU,  ut  ntpra.  f  Memairtt  de  VAmerique,  ii.  109. 

I  No  one  presumes  to  pronounce  Father  Hennepin  an  fnBdel^  and  be  denies,  Rafter 
livmriniich  amoiu^  the  Indians,)  that  they  have  any  notion,  or  behef,  of  what  Christians 
call  l>»^y.  But  Mr.  Beverly  (Hist.  Virginia,  lb9.)  says,  ''Baron  Lahontan.  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  tbem  have  such  refined  notions,  as  seem  almost  to  confiite  nis  own 
belief  of  dbristianity." 

4  CBuvres  de  C.  F.  Volney,  t.  6.  199.  (Paiif,  1896.) 
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iM  your  langt$age ;  t  eon  n/aiher  htar^iwr  makt  mgd^htmrd,  Whm  I 
walk  through  the  gtrtetSy  I  see  every  person  in  his  shop  en^pUnted  abotd  mme- 
thtTt^ :  one  makes  shoes,  another  hats,  a  third  seOs  tmh,  am  every  one  lives 
by  hts  labor,  I  say  to  mysdf,  Which  ofaU  these  things  can  you  do  f  JVot  one,  I 
can  make  a  how  or  an  arrow,  catch  Jish,  kUl  game,  and  go  to  war:  bii  none 
of  these  is  of  any  use  here,  7h  learn  what  is  done  here  woM  require  aiong 
tune,'"  **  Old  age  comes  on."  **  I  should  be  a  piece  offiarnUwre  useless  to 
my  nation,  usdess  to  the  whites,  and  useless  to  mysdfr  **  I  must  return  to 
my  oum  country,^ 

At  the  sattie  time,  (1797,)  among  other  eminent  peraonagm  to  whom 
this  chief  became  attached  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  Kosbiusko, 
This  old  Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  JUiMe-ftir^  that  when  • 
the  latter  went  to  take  his  final  leave  of  him,  the  old  **  war-worn  soldier" 
and  patriot  presented  him  ^th  a  beaittifnl  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant 
robe  made  of  sea-ottePs  skin,  of  the  value  of  ''several*  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Inttle'turUe  ,died  in  the  spring  of  1813,  at  his  residence,  but  a  short  time 
before  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  by  the  U.  States.    His  pop- 
trait,  b^  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  of  the  war-office  of  our  nation.    The 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  death : 
'<  Fort  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.    On  the  14  instj  the  eeilebrat^  Miami  chief, 
the  IjiUle-turtle,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years. — ^Perhaps  there 
is  not  left  on  diis  continent,  one  of  his  color  so  distingvnshed  in  council 
and  in  vrar.    His  disorder  was  the  gouL    He  died  in  a  camp^  because  he 
chose  to  b6  in  the  open  air.    He  met  death  with  great  fijsmne8§.    The 
agent  for  Indian  afikus  had  him  buried  with  the  homrs  of  war,  and  other 
marks  of  distinction  suited  to  his  character."    He  was,  generally,  in  his 
time,  styled  the  Messissago  chie^*  and  a  gendemffis  wh6  saw  him  soon 
after  St,  CUdt^s  defeat,  at  Montreal,  says  he  was  six  feet  high,  ''about  49 
years  of  a^,  of  a  very  sour  and  morose  countenance,  and  apparently  very 
crafty  andsubtle.    His  dress  was  Indian  moccasins,  a  blue  petticoat  thai 
came  half  way  down  his  thighs ;  an  European  wustcoat  and  surtout  $ 
liki  head  was  bound  with  an  Indian  cap  that  hung  half  way  down  his 
bflLbik,  and  almost  entirely  filled  with  plain  silver  broaoheSi  to  the  number 
of  more  than  200 ;  he  had  two  ear-rings  to  each  ear,  the  upper  part  of 
each  was  formed  of  three  silver  medals,  about  the  si2e  of  a  doUar ;  the 
lower  part  was  formed  of  quarters  of  dollars,  and  Ml  more  than  19  inches 
fix>m  his  ears— one  fi*om  each  ear  over  his  breast,  the  other  over  his  back ; 
he  {had  three  very  large  nose  jewels  of  silver,  tSbai  were  curiouslv  painted. 
The  account  he  save  of  the  action  [with  the  Americans,  4  nov.]  was, 
that  they  killed  1400  of  them,  with  the  loss  of  nine  otaly  of  their  pftrty, 
one  of  whom  killed  himself  by  accident"    The  person  who  gave  this 
account  said  this  chief  was  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  raising  all  the 
Ihdian  force  he  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the  whites. 

Mr.  Dawson  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  lAttle'timle,  which  happened 
while  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  m  the- 
Emerald  Isle  was  sitting  for  his  at  the  same  time,  #ho  prided  himielf 
upon  his  ability  at  jokmg.  LSttU-^turUe  was  not  Ixickward  ki  the  sam^ 
business,  and  they  passed  several  meetings  very  pleasantN".  One  mottl- 
ing, lAtUe-twtle  Sia  not  take  much  notice  of  his  fnend,  and  seemed  rather 
sedate,  which  was  construed  bv  the  Hibernfah  into  an  acknowledmeat 
of  victory  on  the  part  of  die  cbieC  in  their  joking  game,  and  accordfn^y' 
began  to  intimate  as  much.  "Wlien  IAtUe4tir&e  understood  htm,  he  said 
to  the  interpreter,  ^  J9e  mistakes ;  I  was  just  fhinkir^  of  proposing  to  ikk 

*  Tboie  of  thu  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  of  a  Qoch  VTarker  eom  • 
plesioB  than  the  other  Indiam  of  the  weit    Wdd,  Trantt  ia  Amdriea,  4M. 
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man,  topaitU  tu  b^ik  im  ont  hoarify  and  (hart  I  vxndd  stand/ace  to/ace  irtft 
fdmj  and  blact^wtrdhim  to  aU  eternity Jl 

Among  the  chiefs  associated  in  command,  in  the  wars  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  with  the  famous  MishikxMkioa^  was  another  of  nearly 
equal  note,  fiimitiarly  called  Blue-jtuket  by  the  whites,  but  by  his  own 
uation/ JVeyajneraenwaw.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the 
Shawanese,  and  we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the 
Lake,  as  late  as  1805.  By  some .  )>articular  arrangement,  the  chief  com- 
mand seems  to  have  devolved  on  him  of  opposing  Gen.  Waynt,  He 
was  more  bloody  and  precipitate  than  Mshikmakiway  and  possessed  less 
discrimination  tod  judgment  The  tribes  ^hich  furnished  warriors 
to  oppose  the  Americans  were  the  Wyandots,  Miamis,  Pottowattomies, 
Delawares,  Shawanese,  Chippeways,  Ottaways,  and  a  few  Senecas. 
Blue-jacket  was  the  director  and  leader  of  this  mighty  band  of  warriors^ 

From  the  time  General  St,  Clair  was  defeated,  in  1791,  murders  were 
continiied  upon  the  frontier,  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  ffovemment 
tQ  effect  a  peace,  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  ktstly  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
them  were  murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  army  was  progressing  towards 
their  country. 

After  building  Fort  Greenville,  upon  the  Ohio,  six  miles  above  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, General  Wayne  took  possesion  of  the  ground  where  Gen.  Si,  Clair 
had  been  defeated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,, to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Recovery,  in  which  the  army  spent  the  winter  of  1793-4.  Many  cen- 
suses were  passed  upon  the  genez^  for  his  slow  progress ;  but  he  knew 
muich  better  what  he  was  doing  than  newspaper  writers  did  what  they 
were  writing,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  him,  as  the  event  proved. 

It  was  the  8  Auj^ust,  1794,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  confluence  of 
the  riyers  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  It 
was  the  general's  design  to  have  met  the  enemy  unprepared,  in  this  move ; 
but  a  felK)w  deserted  his  camp,  and  notified  the  Indians. '  He  now  tried 
again  to  brins  them  to  an  acconunodation,  and  from  the  i^nswers  which 
he  received  vom  them,  it  was  some  time  revolved  in  his  mind,  whether 
tney  were  for  peace  or  war ;  so  artful  was  the  manner  in  which  their 
replies  were  formed.*  At  length,  being  fully  satisfied,  he  marched  down 
the  Maumee,  and  arrived  at  the  rapids,  18  August.  His  army  consisted 
of  upwards  of  3000  men,  2000  of  whom  were  regulars.  Fort  Deposit 
was  erected  at  this  place,  for  the  security  of  their  supplies.  They  now 
set  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had  chosen  his  position,  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river,  witb  much  judgment.  They  had  a  breastwork  of  fallen 
trees  in  front,  and  the  high  rocky  shore  of  the  rifer  gave  them  much  se- 
curiw,  as  also  did  the  thick  wood  of  Presque  Isle.  Their  force  was  di- 
vided, and  disposed  at  supporting  distances  for  about  two  miles.  When 
the  Americans  had  arrived  at  proper  distance,  a  body  was  sent  out  to 
begin  the  attack,  <*  with  orders  to  rouse  the  enemy  from  their  covert  with 
the  bayonet  {  and  when  up,  to  deliver  a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and 
press  Uiem  so  hard  as  not  to  give  them  time  to  reload.''^  This  order  was 
so  well  executed,  and  the  battle  at  the  point  of  attack  so  short,  that  only 
about  900  Americans  participated  in  it  Bi^t  they  pursued  the  Indians 
vrith  great  slaiurhter  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where  the  car- 
nage ended.  The  Indians  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  fi*om  their  strone 
hold,  that  their  numbers  only  increased  their  disti^ss  and  confusion.  And 
the  oavaliy  made  horrible  havoc  among  them  with  their  long  sabres.  Of 
the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  130.  The  loss  of 
the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertamed,  but  must  have  been  very  jsevere* 
The  American  loss  was  chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as 
■  ■■  ■    ■  I  I  .  ■  ■ 

•  ilfar*W«.Wwhingto^,  t«  4^1-  «d.  4to.  t  9choalfraft. 
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they  advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians'  rifles,  who  could  not  be 
seen  until  they  had  discharged  upon  them.  They  maintained  their 
coverts  but  a  short  time,  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet. 
But  until  that  was  effected,  the  Americans  fell  fast,  and  we  only  wonder 
that  men  could  be  found  thus  to  advance  in  the  &ce  of  certain  death. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  in  our  Indian  annals  is  chargeable  to  certain 
white  men,  or  at  least  mainly  so ;  for  some  days  before  the  batde.  General 
ffawie  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  treat 
witn  him.  The  letter  which  he  sent  was  taken  to  Col.  JIf fee,  who,  it 
appears,  was  their  ill-adviser,  and  he,  by  putting  a  false  construction  upon 
it,  mcreased  the  rage  of  the  Indians :  he  then  informed  them  that  they 
must  forthwith  fight  the  American  army.  Some  of  the  chiefs,  leamine 
the  truth  of  the  letter,  were  for  peace ;  but  it  was  too  late.  LittU'-turth 
wafl  known  to  have  been  in  favor  of  making*  peace,  and  seemed  well 
aware  of  the  abilities  of  the  American  general ;  but  such  was  the  influ- 
ence of  traders  among  them,  that  no  arguments  could  prevail.  Thus,  in- 
stances without  number  mifffat  be  adduced,  where  these  people  have  been 
destroyed  by  placing  confidence  in  deceiving  white  men. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council,  and  some 
proposed  attacking  the  army  in  its  encampment,  but  the  proposal  was  ob- 
jected to  by  others ;  finally  the  proposition  of  fighting  at  Presque  Isle 
prevailed. 

In  this  battle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots  were  killed,  being  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  the  nations  escaped  the  slaughter  by  not  coming  up 
until  after  the  defeat  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  of 
the  folly  of  longer  contending  ag[ainst  the  Americans;  they  therefore  were 
glad  to  get  what  terms  they  could  from  them.  The  chiefs  of  twelve 
tribes  met  commissioners  at  Fort  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1795,  and,  as  a  price 
of  their  peace,  gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lakes, 
and  west  of  the  Ohio ;  and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the 
military  posts  in  the  western  region.  The  government  showed  some  lib- 
erality to  these  tribes,  on  their  relinquishing  to  it  what  they  could  not 
withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them  20,000  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed 
to  pay  them  9000  dollaiB  a  year  forever ;  to  be  divided  among  those  tribes 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers.* 
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JAfe  of  Thatandaneca,  caUed  by  ikewhite8f  Brant — His  education — His 
being  hui  half  Indian  an  error —  Visits  England — Commissioned  there — 
His  sisUr  a  companion  to  Sir  Wm,  Joknson^His  letter  to  the  Oneidas — 
Jiffaxr  with  Herkimer  at  UrwdUla — Cuts  off  Herkimer  and  200  men  at 
Oriskanti,  near  Oneida  Cruk — Anecdote  of  Herkimer — Burns  Spring- 
fidd — Horrid  affair  of  Wyoming — Incidents — Destroys  Cherry  Valley — 
Barbarities  of  the  tories — SuUivan^s  depredations  among  the  Five  *Va- 
Hons — Brant  defeated  by  the  Americans  at  J^ewtown — Destruction  ^  Mi- 
nisinkj  and  slaughter  of  100  people-^Destruction  of  Harpersfidd — Brant's 
Utter  to  M'CausUmd^Marriage  of  his  daughJter^Her  husband  killed— 

*  Tho  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  oflered  to  them  before  the  battle, 
which  should  be  mentioned,  as  addinr  materially  to  our  good  feelihgs  towards  its  au- 
thon.    It  is  generally  denominated  rva^ne't  treaty.    It  is  worthy  of  nim. 
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Lands  gnmied  Am  ly  the  king— His  dudk^-'Ms  son  John — TV'aUs  tf 
dusracter — One  of  his  sons  kUUd  by  Atm,  in  an  aUempt  lo  IdU  his/aUur — 
Account  of  Brant*s  arrival  in  England — Some  a^ccovni  of  his  chuldnn. 

•  OoL  Josq^h  Brant  was  ao  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tri))e,  wboae  In- 
dian name  was  Huafendaneca^*  or  Tayadanaga^^  signifying  a  branLl  But 
as  he  was  seldom  called  by  that  name  after  he  became, known  to  the 
whites,  it  was  generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  good  English  ed- 
ucation at  the  '*  Moor's  charity  scbooV  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where 
he  was  placed  by  Sir  JVUliam  Johnson^  in  Jaly,  1761.  His  age,  at  this 
time,  we  have  notJeamedr 

The  story  that  he.  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  German,  has  been 
widely  s^niBad,  but  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to  be  a  false- 
hood, ignorantly  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen  either  from  the 
IpBown  fact  of  his  being  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  .countiy- 
men  in  general,  or  £rom  his  having  married  a  woman  who  was  half 
white. 

Brant  went  to  England  in  1775,  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolu- 
donary  rupture,  where  he  wto  received  with  atteintion,  and  doubdess  had 
there  his  mind  prepared  for  the  part  he  aoted  in  the  memorable  struggle 
which  ensued.  He  had  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  English  army,  upon 
the  frontiers,  which  consisled  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations  and  tories,  as 
took  part , against  the  country.  Gen.  Sir  WUliam  Johnson  was  agent  of 
Indian  affidrs,  and  had  gready  ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  the 
Six  Nations.  He  lived  at  the  place  since  named  from  him,  upon  the  north 
bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  40  miles  from  Albany.  Here  he  had  an  ele- 
gant seat,  and  would  often  entertain  several  hundreds  of  his  red  friends, 
and  share  all  in  common  with  them.  They  so  much  respected  him,  that, 
notwithstanding  they  had  the  full  liberty  of  his  house,  yet  they  would 
take  nothing  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  better  to  rivet  their  es- 
teem, he  would^  at  certain  seasons,  accommodate  himself  to  their  mode 
of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  companion  a  sister  of 
Brantj  by  the  name  of  MoUey,  He  had  received  honors  and  emoluments 
from  the  British  government,  and  the  Indians  received  also,  through  his 
agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  their  happineas. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence 
the  name  of  their  **  great  ftither,"  the  king,  and  think  the/eto  rebels  who 
opposed  his  authority,  when  the  revolution  began,  most  ungratefully 
wicked,  and  unworthy  all  mercy.  Sir  WiUiam  died  in  1774,  about  a  year 
before  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

The  BuUerSy  John  and  fVaUer,  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  re- 
collection of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cheny  Valley  and  Wyoming, 
lived  at  Caughnewaga,  fouV  miles  south-easterly  from  the  village  of  John- 
stop,  and  upon  the  same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  our  chief  subscribes  himself  <*  sec- 
retary to  Guy  Johnson^*  This  was  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and 
hence  he  was  immediately  from  England.  Col.  Guv  Johnson  was  son-in- 
lalY  of  Sir  William,  The  letter  was  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  by  the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  it.  It 
was  in  the  Mohawk  language,  the  translation  of  which  commences' t!fus: 
**  Written  at  Guy  Johnson's,  May,  1775.  Thisisyorxr  letter^  you  gredt  i^nes 
or  sachems,    Guy  Johnson  says  he  toiU  be  glad  if  you  get  this  inteRigenct, 

*  Caret^s  Museum;  v.  18.  f  Annali;  Trj'on  County,  15. 

t  Generally  written.  BrtmtU  by  tbo«e  who  are  unactyu^ted  with  tbe  meanixlg  of  bis 
Indian  name. 
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2fou  OneidaSy  how  it  goes  toUh  him  nowy  and  he  is  now  more  certcan  coneemr 
%nf  the  intention  of  the  Boston  people.  Guy  Johnson  is  in  fnxat  fear  of 
hexng  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bostontansi,  fre  Mohawks  are  ohkged  to  watch 
him  constanUy^*^  &c. 

Afler  this,  Brant  accompanied  Guy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada, 
The  two  BiiUers  were  also  in  the  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety, 
and  the  means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  execution 
in  rapid  succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  witji  Johnson,  Brant  came  again  to  the 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohawks  had  been  confined,  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  mischief,  as  were  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  in 
Philip's  war.  Brard  was  displeased  at  this,  for  he  said,  if  the  distant  In- 
dians should  come  down,  they  would  destroy  them  indiscriminately  with 
the  whites.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  warriors,  who, 
in  their  rambles,  visited  Unadilla,  where  they  assembled  the  inhabitants, 
and  told  them  that  they  stood  in  need  of  provisions,  and  if  they  did  not 

five  them  some,  they  should  take  it  by  force ;  a  refusal,  therefore,  would 
ave  been  worse  than  useless.  Brant  further  observed,  "  that  their  agree- 
ment with  the  king  was  strongs  and  that  they  were  not  such  villains  cut  to 
break  their  covenant  idith  him.  Gen.  Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadilla, 
in  July,  with  380  men,  where  he  found  Brant  with  130  of  his  warriors. 
Here  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which  he  held  the  following  lan- 
;giiage :  **  Thcd  the  Indians  were  in  concert  with  the  king,  as  their  fathers  and 
'  grandfaJOiers  had  been*  Hud  the  king^s  belts  toere  yet  lodged  with  them,  and 
they  could  not  falsijy  their  pledge.  That  Gen,  Herkimer  and  the  rest  had 
jotned  the  Bosion  people  agmnst  their  king.  That  Boston  people  were  reso- 
Ivte,  but  the  king  would  hunible  them.  That  Mr.  Schuyler,  or  generate  or 
what  you  please  to  caU  him,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treaty  at 
German  Plaits ;  but  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  afford  them  the  small- 
est article  of  clothing.  That  the  Indians  had  formerhi  made  u)ar  on  the 
white  people  all  umted ;  tmd  now  they  were  divided,  the  Indians  were  not 
frightenm^  Col.  Cox,  who  accompanied  Herkimer,  said,  if  war  was  his 
determination,  the  matter  was  ended.  Brant  then  spoke  to  his  warriors, 
and  they  shouted,  and  ran  to  their  place  of  encampment,  seized  their  arms, 
fired  several  gims,  and,  afler  giving  the  war-whoop,  returned  in  warlike 
array.  Gren.  Herkimer  then  told  Brant  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the 
chief  motioned  for  his  men  to  remain  quiet.  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  au- 
thor observed  upon  a  transaction  in  Phuip*s  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  the 
cause  of  the  conduct  of  Herkimer,  than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it. 
His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  Indians,  and  his  authority  was  ample ; 
but  his  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his  courage  must  not  now  be 
called  in  question,  as  will  appear  from  what  is  to  be  related.  To  put  the 
most  favorable  constniction  upon  his  neglecting  to  break  down  the  power 
of  Brant,  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  In- 
dians would  not  join  with  the  English  in  committing  hostilities;  if  this 
were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  his  judgment. 

Afler  the  general  had  said  that  he  did  not  com£  iojpght.  Brant,  with  an 
air  of  importance,  said,  "  If  your  purpose  is  war,  I  am  ready  for  you.^^  A 
tempest,  which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired 
peaceably.  This  is  said  to  be  the  last  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans 
with  the  Six  Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  all, 
except  a  very  few,  of  whom  remained  neutral. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,^  Brant  viras  under  the  direction 
of  Gen.  St.  Leger,  who  detached  him  witn  a  considerable  body  of  war- 
riors for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Col.  BuUer  was  commander 
in  chief,  with  a  band  of  tones.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
kawk  determined  to  mareh  for  the  relief  of  Cot.  (xanesvoort,  who  com- 
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xnanded  the  fort,  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  Gen.  HerkiiMr 
at  their  head.  As  is  usual  with  militia,  they  marched  in  great  disorder, 
and  when  the  general  ordered  scouting  parties  to  march  as  securi^ 
against  surprise,  upon  the  flanks  of  the  main  body,  they  accused  him  with 
cowardice,  which,  most  unwarrantably,  had  more  influence  upon  his 
tnind,  than  the  safety  of  his  army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  though 
not  so  momentous  m  that  day,  as  wIeis  that  of  Lothrop  in  1676,  nor  so 
complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  flght,  in 
which  200  Americans  were  slain.*  •  The  place  of  attack  was  selected  by 
Brant  or  Butter,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad  bottom,  nearly  impassable, 
except  a  rough  track  covered  with  logs,  of  from  12  to  15  feet  in  length, 
laid  transversely,!  which  extended  across  it.  Gen.  Herkimer  arrived  at 
this  place  about  two  hours  before  mid-day,  August  6.  He  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  first  intimations  of  the  vicinity  of 
uu  enemy  were  the  terrifyiiig  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the  still  more  last- 
ing impressions  of  their  rifles.  The  advanced  guard  were  all  cut  off. 
Such  as  survived  the  first  fire,  were  hewn  down  with  the  tomahawk.  The 
fatal  causewav  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surrounding  heights.  A  surgeon,  Dr.  Moses  Younghvey  was  taken  pris- 
<incr  in  this  battle,  and  aflcr  his  return  from  captivity,  he  wrote  a  poem 
upon  the  affair,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

"  The  time  and  place  of  our  unhappy  fight, 
To  you  at  large  were  needless  to  recite : 
When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  foes, 
With  piercing  yell  from  circling  ambush  rose^ 
A  sudden  volley  rends  the  vaulted  sky  j 
Their  painted  bodies  hideous  to  the  eye, 
•     The^  rush  like  hellish  furies  on  our  bands, 

Their  slaughter  weapons  brandished  in  their  hands. 

Then  we  with  e<]ual  fury  join  the  fight, 
E'er  Phoebus  gainM  his  full  meridian  neigbt: 
Nor  ceased  the  horrors  of  the  bloody  fray, 
Till  he  had  joumeyM  half  his  evening  way/^ 

Running  down  from  every  direction,  they  prevented  the  two  regiments 
from  formmg  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  having  entered  the  causeway ; 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upgn  those  without,  and  the  remainder 
upon  those  within  it.  The  former  fared  worse  than  the  latter,  for  in  such 
cases  a  flight  has  almost  always  been  a  dismal  defeat.  It  w^as  now  the 
case.  The  other  regiment,  hemmed  in  as  they  were,  saw,  in  a  moment, 
that, 

To  fight,  or  not  to  fight,  was  death. 

They,  therefore,  back  to  back,  forming  a  front  iu  every  direction,  fought 
like  men  in  despair.    This,  Dr.  Younghve  thus  forcibly  depicts : — 

"  Now,  hand  to  hand,  the  contest  is  for  life. 
With  ba3r'net,  tomahawk,  sword,  and  scalping  knife : 
Now  more  remote  the  work  of  death  we  ply, 
And  thick  as  hail  the  showering  bullets  fiy: 
Full  many  a  hardy  warrior  sinks  supine ; 
Yells,  shrieks,  groans,  shouts  and  thundering  volleys  join  ; 
The  dismal  din  the  ringing  forest  fills. 
The  sounding  echo  roars  along  the  hills.'' 


*  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400^  says  MarthkUj  Life  WashinglDn.  v.  S61. 

t  All  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  p«^  or. the  state  of  New 
York,  eaunot  but  well  remember  the  *^  Cordurmj^*  roads.  Such  was  the  road  over  this 
niemorable  ravine. 
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The  poet  thus  presents  to  our  view  the  attacking  parties  :- 

"  Of  two  departments  were  the  888011111?  foes  3 
Wild  savage  natives  lead  the  first  of  toose ; 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  various  d^es, 
And  rings  of  black  and  red  surround  their  eyes: 
On  one  side  they  present  a  shaven  head ;  -^ 

The  naked  half  or  the  vermilion  red : 
In  spots  the  party-coIorM  face  they  drew, 
Beyond  description  horrible  to  view ; 
Their  ebon  locks  in  braid,  with  paint  o'erspread ', 


He  thus  speaks  of  the  tories  : — 


<t 


With  them  of  parricides  a  bloody  band, 
Assist  the  ravage  of  their  parent  land : 
With  equal  dress,  and  arms,  and  savage  arts, 
But  more  than  savage  rancor  in  their  hearts. 
These  for  the  first  attack  their  force  unite, 
And  most  sustain  the  fury  of  the  fight  \ 
Their  rule  of  warfare,  devastation  dire, 
Bv  undistinguished  plunder,  death  and  fire  3 
liiey  torture  man  and  beast,  with  barbarous  rage, 
Nor  tender  infant  spare,  nor  rev'rend  sage.'' 

And  Butler  is  noticed  in  the  same  poem  from  which  we  have  made  the 
preceding  extracts,  as  foUows : — 

**  O'er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  command, 
Whose  inauspicious  birth  disgraced  our  land  3 
By  malice  urg'd  to  ev'r^  barb'rous  art  3 
Of  cruel  temper,  but  or  coward  heart.'' 

With  such  hravety  did  they  fisht  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  the  In- 
dians bepm  to  give  wav ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  tories,  under 
Major  Jf^ony  they  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed.*  This  reinforce- 
ment is  thus  characterized  by  the  surgeon : — 

**  The  second  was  a  reneeado  crew, 
Who  arm  and  dress  as  Christian  nations  do, 
Led  by  a  chief  who  bore  the  first  command ; 
A  bola  invader  of  his  native  land." 

The  sight  of  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the  Amer- 
icans. It  was  composed  of  the  very  men  who  had  left  that  part  of  the 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhorrence 
for  their  loyalty  to  the  king.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  the 
reinforcement  fouffht  also  with  bravery,  until  about  30  of  their  niunber 
were  killed.  Maj.  naUony  their  leader,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
but  left  upon  the  battle  ground. 

In  the  mean  time.  Gen,  HerldrMr  had  got  forward  to  the  fort  an  express, 
which  informed  CoL  Ganesvoori  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de- 
tached CoL  Mcarimus  WtUei  with  207  men,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
remnant  of  this  brave  band  from  destruction.  He  beat  the  enemy  m>m 
the  ground,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  considerable  plunder.  Such 
were  the  events  of  the  bottle  of  Oriskana. 

*  Dr.  Chrdon  says  the  tories  and  Indians  got  into  a  most  wretched  confiision,  and 
fouf^t  one  another  3  and  that  the  latter,  at  last,  thought  it  was  a  pk)t  of  the  whites  on 
both  sides,  to  get  them  into  that  titoatioD,  thai  they  might  cut  tbem  off. 
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Gen.  Herldtner  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  this  fight.  Near 
its  commencement,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  his  horse  wa» 
killed.  He  directed  his  saddle  to  be  placed  upon  a  litUe  knoll,  and  rest- 
ing himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  On  being  advised  to 
remove  to  a  plae^e  of  greater  safety,  he  said,  "  Ab — I  mil  face  (he  enemy  f* 
and,  adds  the  historian  of  Try  on  county,  "In  this  situation,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  he  very  deliberatelv  took  from  his  pocket  his  tinder- 
box,  and  lit  his  pipe,  whicn  he  smoked  with  great  composure." 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  suffered  dreadfully  in  this  fight. 
And  our  poet  writes, 

^'  Such  was  the  bloody  fight :  and  sueh  the  foe : 
Oar  smaller  force  return'd  them  blow  for  blow  ^ 
By  turns  successAilly  their  force  defy'd, 
And  conquest  wav'nng  seemM  from  side  to  side.'' 

BranPa  loss  being  about  100  men ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  loss  of  the 
Indians  exaggerated  in  these  lines : — 

"  Not  half  the  savc^es  returned  from  fight ; 
•They  to  their  native  wilds  had  sped  their  flight." 

The  Senecas  alone  lost  30,  and  the  tories  about  100.  The  regiment 
which  fled  suffered  severely,  but  would  have  suffered  still  more,  had  not 
tl\eir  pursuers  been  apprized  of  the  desperate  case  of  their  fellows  en- 
gilged  in  the  ravine,  wnich  caused  them  to  abandon  the  pursuit  The 
commanding  officer,  Col.  Cox,  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolve 
upon  Lieut.  Col.  CampheU  and  Major  Ctyde,  who  conducted  the  retreat 

The  scene  in  the  night  following  the  battle  is  thus  soikingly  presented 
by  Dr.  Younglove,  the  eye-witness : — 

*^  Those  that  remain'd  a  long  encampment  made, 
And  rising  fires  iliumin'd  all  the  shade : 
In  vengeance  for  their  num'rous  brothers  slafai; 
For  torture  sundry  prisoners  they  retain ; 
And  three  fell  monsters,  horrible  to  view, 
A  fellow  pris'ner  from  the  sentries  drew ; 
The  guards  before  received  their  chief's  command,  - 

To  not  withhold  from  the  slau^ht'ring  band  j  * 

But  now  the  sufferer's  fate  they  sympathize, 
And  for  him  supplicate  with  earnest  cries. 
I  saw  the  general*'  slowly  passing  by, 
The  sergeant,  on  his  knees,  with  tearfiil  eye, 
Implor'd  the  guards  might  wrest  him  from  their  bands^ 
Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  thehrlessen'd  bands. 
With  lifted  cane  the  gen'ral  thus  replies, 
(While  indignation  sparkles  from  bis  eves : ) 
'  Go !  sirrah  !  mind  your  orders  giv'n  before ! 
'  And  for  infernal  rebels  plead  no  more  !' 
For  help  the  wretched  victim  vainly  cries, 
With  supplicating  voice  and  ardent  eyes ; 
With  horror  chill'd,  I  turn  away  my  (ace, 
While  instantly  the  v  bear  him  from  Ihe  place. 
Dread  scene ! — witn  anffuish  stung  I  inly  groan, 
To  think  the  next  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own." 

**  When  through  the  grove  the  flaming  fires  arise; 
And  load  resound  toe  tortur'd  pris'ners'  cribs  5 
Btill  as  their  pan^s  fite  more  €k  less  extreme, 
The  bitter  groiui  is  heard,  or  sudden  scream: 
^ut  when  their  natures  fail'd,  and  death  drew  near, 
l?heir  screeches  fairitly  sounded  in  the  fear." 

— —        • 
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The  poet  next  describes  his  dream,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  the  bat- 
tlie-ground  ;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene : — 

"  When  savdg69,  for  horrid  sport  prepared, 
Demand  another  prisoner  from  tnc  guard, 
We  saw  their  fear'd  approach,  with  mortal  fright, 
Their  scalping-knives  .they  sharpen'd  in  our  sis^ht, 
*  Beside  the  guard  ihey  sat  them  on  the  ^ouno. 
And  view'd;  with  piercing  eyes,  the  pns'ncrs  round," 

"  At  length,  one  rising  seized  me  by  the  hand  ', 
'  By  him  drawn  forth,  on  trembling  knees  I  stand  $ 

I  bid  my  fellows  all  a  long  adieu. 
With  answering  grief,  my  wretched  case  they  view. 
They  led  me  bound,  along  the  winding  flood. 
Far  in  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  wood ; 
There,  (hcflrrid  sight ! )  a  prisoner  roasted  lav, 
The  carving-knife  had  cut  his  flesh  away/' 

After  enduring  every  thing  but  death  in  his  captivity,  Dr.  Yonnglove  re- 
turned home  in  safety. 

In  1778,  a  fort  was  built  at  Cherry-valley,  where  families  for  considera- 
ble extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasionally  for  safety. 
Brant  intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  into  the  neighborhood  for  the 
purpose.    It  happened  that,  at  the  time  be  chose  to  make  the  discov- 
eiy  of  the  strengtn  of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  trainung, 
with  wooden  gims,  for  amusement:  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them 
from  the  foliaffe  of  the  trees  which  intei-vened.  Brant  thought  them  to  be 
men.    It  was  his  design  to  have  made  the  attack  the  following  night ;  but 
on  Ibis  discovery,  he  g^e  up  the  design.    He  still  remained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, secreted  behind  a  large  rock  near  the  main  road  to  the  Mohawk, 
find  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in  the  valley.    Here  he  waited  to 
intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gain  more  certain  intelligence. 
Near  mis  place' is  the  little  cascade*  called  by  the  natives,  Tekaharawa. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  in  expectation  of  a  company  of  soldiers 
irom  the  Moiiawk,  to  reinforce  them,  and  the  same  day  Lieut  Wbrmioood 
came  fipom'  thence,  and  informed  them  that  Col.  Klock  would  arrive  the 
next  day  with  the  party.    Near  night  he  set  out  to  return,  accompanied 
by  one  Peter  SUz,  the  bearer  of  eome  desfiatchea    He  was  a  young  offi- 
cer, of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  to  return  the  next  day  with  one 
of  the  companies  of  soldiers.    He  had  \ie,en  out  of  sigiit  but  a  few  min- 
iKes,  when,  as  he  passed  the  ambush  of  Brant,  his  warriors  fired  upon 
him,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.    The  chief,  springing  from  his  hiding- 
place,  tomahawked  him  with  his  own  hands.     Wormwood  and  his  com- 
panion were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obeying,  occasioned  their  being 
-  fired  upon.    Brant  was  acquaiuted  with  Lieut.  Wormwood  before  tlie  war, 
and  afterwards  expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretending  that  he  took  him 
to  be  a  continental  officer.    His  horse  immediately  running  back  to  the 
fort,  with  blood  upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  of  what  had  ha^ 
pened.    His  companion,  Sitz^  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer,  Brant  came  upon  Springfield,  which  he 
burned,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  not  maltreated,  but  were  lefl  in  one  house  unmolested.  About 
this  time,  great  pains  were  taken  to  soize  the  wary  chief,  but  there  was  uo 
Capt.  Ckwrck^  or,  unlike  PhUip  of  Pokanoket,  Brant  had  the  remote  na- 
tions to  fly  to  without  fear  of  beinpr  killed  by  them.  Capt.  M*Kean  hunt- 
ed him  for  some  time,  and,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  wrote  an  insulting 
letter  for  him,  and  left  it  in  an  Indian  path.  Among  other  things,  he  chaC 
kngied  fakn  to  siofle  combat,  or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  number  of 

6  • 
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men ;  and  *^  that  if  he  would  come  to  Cheny-vBllev,  and  have  a  fiur  fi^it^ 
they  would  change  him  from  a  Brant  into  a  Goo»,  This  letter,  it  is  sup- 
posed, Brant  received,  from  an  intimation  contained  in  one  which  he 
wrote  about  the  same  time  to  a  tory.  To  this  man  (Parcyer  Carry  of  Ed- 
meston)  he  writes  from  Tunadilla  [Unadilla]  under  date  9  July,  1778, — 
^  Sir  :  I  understand  by  the  Indians  fkat  was  at ^  your  houset  last  u>eek,  Uud 
one  Smith  lives  near  toith  you^  has  litUe  more  com  to  spare,  I  shcnid  he 
much  obliged  to  you,  i/  you  would  he  so  kind  as  to  try  to  get  as  much  cam 
as  Smith  can  spared;  he  has  sent  me  five  skipptes  turkey,  of  which  lam 
much  obliged  to  him,  and  wUl  see  him  paidj  and  would  he  very  glad  if  you 
could  spare  one  or  two  your  men  to  jotn  U5,  especially  Ellas.  I  uwula  he 
fdad  to  see  himy  and  1  wish  you  comd  sent  me  as  manu  guns  you  ftooe,  as 
1  know  you  have  no  use  for  fhem^  if  you  any ;  as  i  mean  now  to  jighi 
the  crud  rebels  as  well  as  I  can ;  whatever  you  will  aUe  to  senfd  me^  you 
must  senfd  by  the  bearer,  I  am  your  sincere  friend  and  hunAle  seiH.  Jo- 
seph Brant.  P.  iSi.  /  heard  mat  Cherry-valley  people  is  very  hold,  and 
intended  to  make  nothing  of  us ;  they  called  ua  vntd  'geese^  Imt  I  know  the 
contrary,"  This  we  suppose  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  compositioii  of 
the  chief  who  afterwards  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  /oftn  into  the 
Mohawk  language,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  copies  of  which 
«re  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college.* 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  which  Brant  was  engaged,  was  the 
destruction  of  Wyoming,f  one  of  the  most  heart-rendinff  reconls  in  the 
annals  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  that  horrid  affair,  about  300  settleis 
were  killed  or  carried  into  captivity ;  from  the  greater  part  of  whom  no 
intelligence  was  ever  obtained. 

There  were  assembled  at  the  fort  in  Wyoming  968  men.    On  the  3 
July,  1776,  a  council  of  war  was  held  among  them,  upon  the  propriety  of 
marching  in  quest  of  an  enemy.    While  they  were  holding  this  council, 
news  was  brought  that  a  party  had  left  Niagara,  to  attack  the  settlements 
upon  the  Susquehannah,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  determined  upon 
an  expedition  of  discovery.    Accordingly,  they  issuea  forth  the  same  day, 
and  ranged  up  the  river,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Zebulon  Butter,  who 
was  t^usin  to  the  leader  of  the  tories.^    The  Americans  sent  forward  a 
scout,  who  soon  discovered  the  enemies:  the  torieswere  in  possesaion  of 
a  fort,  and  the  Indians  in  huts  about  it.§    Every  appearance  was  now  in 
favor  of  the  Americans,  and  the  spies  returned  towards  their  eamp  with 
the  important  Intel iigeiicc.   They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were 
discovered  by  two  Indians,  who  were,  doubtless,  upon  the  same  business. 
The  scouts  fired  each  upon  the  other,  and  then  hastened  to  their  respec- 
tive head-quarters.    Both  parties  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined 
battle  near  a  thick  swamp.    The  Indians  and  tories,  being  the  more  nunae- 
rous,||  out-flanked  the  Americans,  and  Brant,  at  the  head  of  his  furious 
warriors,  issuing  from  the  swamp,  turned  their  left  flank,  and  creating 
thereby  a  confusion,  which  greatly  favored  his  kind  of  warfare,  and  enap 
bled  him  to  make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

'   The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  comnDanded  by 
Col.  Denison  that  Brant  successfully  encountered.    Butter,  at  the  same 

*  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Weld^  (Travels  in  America,  485 J  that  he  translated  those 
works  before  the  war. 

t  This  name  is  said  to  signify  a  field  of  bloody  from  a  great  battle  foug^ii  there  by  the 
Indiai^s  before  its  settlement  by  the  whiles. 

t  Life  Wathington,  iii.  556. 

^  This  was  Fort  Wintermoot,  which,  being  garrisoned  by  tories,  was  treacheroady 
given  up  nn  the  approach  of  Butler  and  Brant.    MarthaUf  ibid.  557. 

II 1600  strong,  ^ay  the  histories  of  the  revolatioo ;  but  tbia  is  believed  to ■"  "'-*'- 

number  about  300.    The  Indians  were  supposed  to  be  800. 
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tin^e,  was  guning  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  tinder  his  cousin 
ZehvioT^  which,  added  to  the  raging  disaster  in  the  left,  became  iramedi*- 
ately  a  flight.  Col.  DenisorCs  order  to  fall  back,  by  which  he  designed  to 
make  an  advantageous  evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops, 
into  an  order  for  night ;  and  all  was  in  a  few  moments  lost.  And  from 
Judge  Marshall  we  add  as  follows : — "  The  troops  fled  towards  the  river, 
which  they  endeavored  to  pass,  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wilkesbarre,  [in 
the  village  of  that  name  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Busquehannah.]  The 
enemy  pursued  *  with  the  fury  of  devils ;'  and  of  the  400  who  had  marched 
out  on  this  unfortunate  parley,  only  about  20  escaped,"  among  whom  were 
the  commanding  officers.* 

The  fort  at  looming  was  now  closely  besieged,  and  seeing  no  chance 
of  escape.  Col.  BuUer  proposed  a  parley  with  his  friend  and  namesake, 
which  was  assented  to.  The  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  some  dis- 
taace  from  the  fort,  and  the  Americans  marched  out  m  considerable  force, 
to  prevent  treachery,  to  the  place  appointed ;  but  when  they  arrived  there, 
they  found  nobody  vrith  whom  to  parley.  The  commander  of  the  tones 
has  been  branded  with  gross  infamy,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  with  his 
kinsman ;  for  he  feigned  fear  from  bis  approach,  and  had  retired  as  the^ 
advanced,  displaying  meanwhile  the  flag  of  truce.  The  unwary  Amen- 
cans  were,  by  this  treacherous  stratagem,  led  into  an  ambush  m  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  were  Hvichinson  and  ffheder,  at  Wickabaug  Pond,  in 
JPhOip's  war.  They  were,  in  a  moment,  nearly  surrounded  by  Bremts 
warriors,  and  the  work  of  death  raged  in  all  its  fbry.  The  toVies  "  were 
not  a  whit  behmd  the  very  chiefest"  of  them  in  this  bloody  day.  A  rem- 
nant only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundreds  that  went  forth.  They 
were  now  more  closely  besieged  than  before ;"  and  the  more  to  insult  the 
vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  in  to  them  to  surrender,  **  accompanied  by 
196  bloody  scalps,  taken  fi*om  those  who  had  just  been  slain."  When  the 
best  tenns  were  asked  of  the  besiegers,  the  **  infamous  BvUer'*  replied  in 
these  two  words,  ^Hhe  hatcketJ*  This  was  the  only  truth  we  hear  of  his 
uttering.  It  was  the  hatchet,  indeed — a  few  only  fled  to  the  surrounding 
wilderness,  there  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  famine.  These  were 
chiefly  women  and  children. 

Thus  passed  the  fourth  of  Jvly,  1778,  in  the  before  flourishing  settle- 
ment of  Wyoming,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Barlow 
knew  well,  in  his  early  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branded  with  infamy 
for  the  acts  of  this  memorable  tragedy.    He  says, — 

**  His  savage  hordes  the  murderous  Johnson  leads. 
Files  through  the  woods  and  treads  the  tan/^led  weeds. 
Shuns  open  combat,  leaches  where  to  run, 
Skulk,  couch  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  gun. 
Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  sing, 
Divide  the  spoils,  and  pack  the  scalps  tney  brin?/' 

Columbiad,  vi.  389,  &c 

Having  now  got  fuU  possession  of  Wyoming,  and,  observes  Dr.  Thaehr 
«r,  "after  selecting  a  few  prisoners,  the  remainder  of  the  |)eople,  including 
women  and  children,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which 
were  immediately  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  consumed  together.  Another 
fort  was  near  at  hand,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiers ;  on  surren- 
dering without  conditions,  these  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  brfrbarous 
manner;  when  the  remainder  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut 
up  in  the  houses,  and  the  demons  of  hell  glutted  their  vengeance  in  be- 

*  There  are  disa|frcuments  in  the  accounts  of  this  affair.  I  follow  portly  Chapman's 
hisloi  V  of  it,  as  printed  in  the  Annals  of  Tryon  County. 
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IsKildmff  their  .destruction  in  one  general  conflagration.^'  The  bouses  of 
Ihe  tones  were  spared.  As  thougn  they  could  not  exercise  their  cruelQr 
enough  upon  human  beings,  they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shoot- 
ing some,  wounding  and  mangling  others,  by  cutting  out  tueir  tongues, 
&c»  and  leaving  them  alive.  Well  does  Campbell  make  his  Oneida  chief 
to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  friend  to  warn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of 
the  eombined  army  of  tones  and  Indians,) 

"  '  But  this  is  not  a  time/-— he  started  up, 
And  smote  his  breast  with  woe-denouncing  hand— 
'  This  is  no  time  to  fill  thy  joyous  cup : 
The  mammoth  comes — the  foe — ^the  monster  Btcmdtf 
With  all  his  howling  desolating  band  }-*      , 
These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  bumijig  pine, 
Awake  at  once,  and  silence  half  your  land. 
Reel  is  the  cup  they  drink  y  but  not  with  wine : 

Awake  and  watch  to-night  *•  or  see  no  morning  Saline 

*"* '  Sconiittff  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 
^Gainst  Brandt  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth : 
Accursed  Brandt  I  he  left  of  all  my  tribe 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  bir&t : 

hearth, 


perished 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No  i'-^ot  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins  I'  ** 
•  Gertrude  of  fVifomimg, 

The  tones,  as  was  often  the  easfe,  were  attired  like  Indians,  and,  from 
Bvery  account,  it  appears  that  they  exceeded  them  in  ferocity. 

Dr.  Thacher  gives  us  the*  following  examples  of  horror,  which  were  of 
notoriety  at  the  time,  and  "  promulgated  from  authentic  sources.  One  of 
the  prisoners,  a  Capt.  Badlockt  was  committed  to  torture,  by  having  his 
body  stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  fire  of  dry  wood  made 
rbund  him,  when  his  two  companions,  Capts.  Manaon  and  Jhtrkee,  were 
thrown  into  the  same  fire,  and  held  down  with  pitchforks,  till  consumed. 
One  Partial  Terry^  the  son  of  a  man  of  resp<  ctable  character,  havinff 
joined  the  Indian  party,  several  times  sent  his  father  word  that  he  hopea 
to  wash  his  hands  in  kis  hearts  blood.  The  monster,  with  his  own  hands, 
mvrdered  his  father,  Tiwther,  brothers  and  sisters f  stripped  off  their  scalps, 
and  cut  off  his  fathei-'s  head  !"* 

It  was  upon  such  scenes  a!s  these,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited 
had  dwelt,  which  caused  him  to  wield  the  [)en  of  denunciation  with  such 
effect  upon  the  memory  of  Brant,  That  Butler  was  the  far  greater  sav- 
age, none  can  dispute,  and  Mr.  Campbell  lias  long  since  acknowledged  his 
too  great  severity  upon  the  character  of  the  former.  We  should  explain 
here,  that  a  son  of  Col.  Brant,  a  chief  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  Myon- 
waeghs,  called  by  the  En^^lish  John  Brant,  was  in  London  in  1822,  and 
furnished  Mr.  Campbell  with  dociunents,  wliich,  in  the  poet's  own  words, 
"changed  his  opinion  of  his  father."  This  passage  was  contained  in  a 
long  and  interesting  letter  ii})on  the  subject,  to  Myontoaeghs,  which  ap- 
peared at  that  time  in  the  newspapers. 

With  Wyoming  were  destroyed  Wilkesbnrre  and  Kingston,  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Susquehannah.  Though  Wyoming  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  place  destroyed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  val- 
ley bearing  that  name,  there  were  three  otlier  towns,  which  were  all  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  Wyoming.f    These  towns  were  settled  by  emigrants 

*  Thachei-^s  Journal. 

t  The  settlement  of  Wyoming  consisted  of  eie^ht  townships,  each  five  miles  square. 
Annual  Reg.  for  1779,  paget).  "  Each  containing  a  square  of  five  miles,"  is  the  lan- 
guage of  t^e  Register }  but  it  is  thought  uiiUkely  that  these  towns  were  so  small 
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^m  Cotmectiout,  aod  when  desbroyed  ccmtained  more  than  a  KXX)  fiuni- 
UeSj  and  had  fbrnifihed  the  continental  army  with  more  than  a  1000  men, 
who  were  generally  the  young  and  active  part  of  the  population.*  The 
opposite  sides  which  the  inhabitants  took  in  the  great  revolutionaij  que»- 
tion,  created  the  most  violent  rancor  in  the  bosoms  of  both  parties,  and 
hence  the  barbarities  which  ensued. 

Tn  November  following,  Cherry-valley  met  with  a  &te  similar  to  Wyo- 
ming. At  this  time,  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was 
noiet  by  a  tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one  expedition  more. 
This  was  fFedter  BuUer,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of  Wyoming.  He  went  to 
Canada  with  Gvy  Johnson,  in  177$,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  and  now  some 
circumstance  brought  himr  among  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York. 
What  his  object  was,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  that  of  a 
8pT.  However,  he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  least,  and  confined  in 
jail  at  Albany ;  falling  sick,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  dweUiiw^  from 
whence  he  soon  found  means  to  escape.  Joining  his  father  at  Niagara, 
he  succeeded  in  detaching  a  part  or  his  reeiment  upon  an  incursion. 
Meeting  with  Brmdy  as  was  just  mentioned^  £ey  returned  to  the  frontier. 
It  is  said  that  Brant  was  at  first  displeased  witn  the  ppoject,  understand- 
ing  that  Capt.  WaUtr  had  been  put  in  office  over  him  by  his  tM  genend, 
f^^dtei^a  father,  but  stifled  his  resentment.  Their  whole  fi>ree  was  700 
men,  500  of  whom  were  the  warriors  of  Brant, 

Col.  Ichabod  Mden,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  comoMUid  at  Cheiry-val- 
ley,  and  ^  his  misguided  judgment  is  to  be  m«ramted  die  disaBter  nMch 
ensued.  But,  like  Weldron  of  CoehmOm,  hn  was  doomed  to  escape  the 
disgrace.  He  was  early -apprised  ^tibe  march  ot  Branb,  and  when  urged 
to  receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort,  obs^ved  Ituit  fhwe  was  xio  danger, 
as  he  w:ould  keep  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  tiiem  of  the  appnndi 
of  an  enemy  in  season  to  remove.  Scouts  were  accordiogty  sent  out; 
one  of  which,  either  forgetting  ^  busiaesB  they  were  upon,  or  what  wbb 
equaity  reprehensible,  made  a  large  fire  and  lay  down  ]»  sleep.  Brands 
warriors  were  not  misled  by  so  lummous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  men 
made  prisoners.  This  was  on  the  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The 
prieoners  now  in  the  hands  of  BrmU  were  obtiged  to  give  the  most  eaLBOt 
lAtdligence  concerning  the  garrison.  On  the  monnng  of  the  11,  tti" 
Tored  by  a  thick  and  nazy  atmosphere,  they  approached  the  fort  Colfu 
Mden  and  Sitocut  quartered  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  WdU,  A  Mr.  HanMe  wa« 
fired  upon  as  he  was  coming  from  his  house  to  the  fcHrt,  by  a  scout,  which 
cave  the  first  notice  of  the  enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm  lo 
Col.  MdeTi,  who,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  was  still  tteieduloiifl,  and  said 
it  was  nodiine  more  than  some  straggling  Indians.  The  last  space  of 
time  was  thusloet ! — and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  ell  parts  of  the  plaoe 
were  invested  at  once.  Such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  ccrileded  being  im- 
mediately all  killed  or  taken,  the  poor  inhabitants  fell  an  ea^  V^'  ^^ 
Mien  was  among  the  first  victims.  Like  Chopmif  in  ^e  massacre  at 
Natchez,  he  fled  from  his  house,  and  was  pursued  by  an  Indian  with  his 
hatchet,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  several  times  to  discharge  his 
pistol ;  but  it  missing  fire,  and  lonng  time  m  ftcing  about  for  this  purpose, 
the  Indian  was  sufficiently  near  to  throw  his  tomahawk  with  deadly  ef^ 
feet  He  did  so.  Col.  Mkn  fell  upon  his  laee,  and  his  scalp  was  in  a 
moment  borne  dfif  in  triumph.  ^  A  tory  boasted  that  he  killed  Mr.  Wdls 
While  at  prayer."  His  daughter,  a  youne  lady  of  great  amiabtoneBs,  fled 
fipom  the  house  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  sheker ;  but  an  Indian  pursued  her, 
.  who.  coming  near,  composedly  wiped  his  long  fcoife,  already  Moody,  upon 
"-'-  leggins,  then  retummg  it  to  his  bek,  seized  her  by  the  arm^  and  witii  a 

t  itlmthaU,  m.  665. 
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blow  of  his  tomahawk  ended  her.  existence.  She  could  speak  some  In- 
dian, and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  toiy  interceded, 
who  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sister ;  but  he  would  hear  to  nei- 
ther. Other  transactions  in  this  affau*,  of  still  greater  horror,  we  must 
pass  in  silence. 

Between  30  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  off;  but  the  fort,  contain- 
ing about  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made 
upon  it. 

Brant  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear 
any  acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  a  poor  wo- 
man and  her  children,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the  tomahawk. 
He  inquired  for  Capt.  ^TKean^  (who  wrote  him  the  letter  before  men- 
tioned,) saying  he  had  now  come  to  accept  his  challenge*  Being  answered 
that  **  Capt  M^Kean  would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,"  he  replied, 
^  I  know  it  He  is  a  brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  nu>re  to  have 
taken  him  than  any  other  man  in  Cherry-^valley ;  but  I  would  not  have 
hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Brant  had  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  what  is  called  cwUized  watfartj 
that  be  was  afraid  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always  said  that, 
in  his  councils,  he  had .  tried  to  make  his  warriors  humane ;  and  to  his 
honor  it  is  said,  (but  in  proportion  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  the 
white  man  must  sink,)  that  where  he  had  the  chief  command,  few  bar- 
barities were  committed. 

The  night  before  Brvmt  and  Butkr  fell  upon  Cherry- valley,  some  of  the 
tories  who  had  fri^ids  tb^^re,  rnquBstea  lioerty  to  go  in  secretly  and  ad- 
vise thpjn-to  i^tiTx;.  JBvUeTf  though  some  of  his  own  friends  were  among 
ihe  inhabitants,  refused,  sayinff,  '^that  there  were  so  many  famili^  con- 
nected, that  the  one  would  inform  the  others,  and  all  would  escapel  He 
thus  samficed  his  friends,  for  the  sake  of  punishing  his  enemies."  This, 
whether  reported  by  Brant  to  magnify  his  own  humanity,  by  a  contrast 
with  the  depravity  of  his  associate,  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have  been, 
the  fact. 

Various  incursions  into  the  Indian  country  by  Gen.  SuUivan^  and  oth- 
ers, much  damped  the  spirits  of  the  Indians,  although  few  of  them  were 
either  killed  or  taken.  When  the  armies  approached  their  settlements^ 
they  fled  into  swamps  and  mountains ;  yet  tney  suffered  extremely  from 
the  loss  of  all  their  crops.  It  was  said  that  this  summer,  (1779J  160,000 
bushels  of  their  corn  was  destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Sid- 
Uoan  was  advancing  into  the  country.  Brant  &>  BuileTf  with  600  Indians^ 
and  Johnson^  with  SOO  tones,  took  a  position  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  off.. 
SuUivan  came  upon  them,  August  ^,  at  a  place  called  Newtown,  where 
thev  had  entrenched  themselves,  and  immediatelv  attacked  them.  The  bat^ 
tie  lasted  about  two  hours,  when,  by  a  successful  movement  of  Gren.  Poor^ 
at  the  head  of  his  New  Hampshire  regiment,  Brard's  warriors  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  whcde  were  put  to  flight.*  Few  were 
killed,  and  they  made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the 
escpedition.f  The  historian  adds,  **  They  utterly  destroyed  40  viUases,  and 
l^ft  no  single  trace  of  vegetation  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground/^  All 
their  cattle  were  either  killed  or  brought  off,  many  of  which  they  had  be- 

*  Nine  only  of  the  Indians  were  killed ;  of  the  Amerieans,  four.  It  is  said  to  be  ow> 
ing  to  the  sagacity  of  Brant,  that  kb  whole  foice  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.    AnnaU  Tryon  Co»  1^. 

t  £o/to,  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  206. 

X  Ibid.    3ome  of  the  officers  thought  it  too  degrading  to  the  army  to  be  tm^yeA  in  * 
destroying;^  frait-trees,  and  remonstrated  to  Gen.  auUivan  aeainst  the  order,    fife  re|Jied> 
''  The  hidians  shall  see  that  there  is  malice  enou^  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  every  thii^ 
that  contributes  to  their  support.'*    Qordon,  Aiiier«  Rev.  iii.  21. 
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fore  taken  from  the  Americans.  *^  None  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  none 
of  the  products  of  human  industry,  escaped  the  fiiry  of  the  Americans."* 
Upon  this  business  the  same  author  writes,  that  ^  the  officers  charged 
with  the  execution  of  these  devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  of 
them ;  some  even  ventured  to  remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed 
to  exercise  the  vocation  of  banditti."  Gen.  Poor,  doubtless,  was  the  effi- 
cient man  in  this  expedition,  but  the  ostentation  of  SidUvan  gained  him 
the  honor !  of  it  Thus  were  the  Five  Nations  chastised  for  actmg  ab 
they  had  boon  taught  by  the  white  people ;  yea,  by  the  Americans 
diem8elves.f 

The  following  summer,  (23  July,  1779,]  Col.  Brcmt^  with  60  of  his  war- 
riors and  27  white  men,  came  suddenly  upon  Minisink,  in  Orange  county. 
New  York,  where  they  killed  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  and  made  others 
captives.  They  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  bams,  a  garrison  and  two  mills, 
and  then  commenced  their  retreat.  The  militia  from  Goshen  and  places 
adjacent,  to  the  number  of  149,  collected,  pursued  and  came  up  with  them, 
when  a  most  bloody  battle  was  fought  The  Indians  were  finally  victori- 
ous, and  30  onlv,  out  of  the  149  whites,  escaped.  Some  were  carried  into 
captivity,  and  the  rest  were  killed.  Not  bemg  sufficiently  cautious,  they 
fell  into  an  ambush,  and  so  fought  at  great  disadvantage.]: 

In  1821,  a  county  meeting  was  held,  by  which  it  was  voted  that  the 
bones  of  the  slain  should  be  collected,  and  depoented  under  a  suitable 
monument,  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  erected.§  In  1822,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  collect  ^e  bones  ^  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
suns  and  snows  for  43  years,"  had  found  those  of  44  persons,  which  were, 
with  much  formality,  publicly  interred. || 

In  the  spring  of  17o0,  Brand  suiprised  Harpersfield,  with  a  company 
of  his  warriors,  and  a  few  tories.  He  took  19  prisoners,  and  killed  seve- 
ral others.  On  2  August  following,  he  fell  upon  Canajoharrie,  with 
about  400  mixed  warriors,  killed  16  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chic- 
ly women  and  children  ;  they  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  time, 
about  300  cattle  and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  as  many  bams,  besides 
out-houses,  a  new  and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill  and  two  garrisons. 

Doubdess  there  were  many  other  warlike  scenes  in  which  Bread  was 
engaged  personaUy,  but  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  upon  them  than  we 
intended. 

European  writers,  for  a  long  time,  contended  ihat  the  N.  American 
Indians  had,  naturally,  no  beard8.ir  A  Mr.  M^Causland  took  the  trouble 
of  writing  to  Brants  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
The  following  is  Branfs  letter  to  his  inquiry : — ^^Magard,  19  Aprilj  1783. 
T%t  men  of  the  Six  Mctiona  hcaoe  aU  beards  hu  nature ;  as  hdoe  likewise 
aU  other  Indian  nations  of  NbrOi  America^  whieh  *i  have  seen.  Seme  In- 
dians aUow  apart  of  the  beard  upon  tJie  chin  and  upper  lip  to  groto,  and  a 
few  of  the  Mohawks  shone  with  razors,  in  the  same  manner  ca  Europeans ; 
out  the  generality  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard  by  the  roots,  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  appear;  and  as  they  cordinue  this  practice  aU  their  lives,  they 
appear  to  have  no  beard,  or,  at  most,  only  afao  strajg^ling  hairs,  which  they 
have  neglected  to  pluck  out.     I  am,  lunoever,  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Indians 

•  Gordorit  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  207.  ' 

t  See  the  speech  of  Big-tree,  Corn-plant  and  HcUf-toion,  to  which  nothings  need  be 
added  by  way  ofeomnienUury  upon  such  affairs. 

t  Oordon^M  Aroerioa,  iii.  22. 

i  Spafford'i  Gaz.  328.  |j  Holntes^s  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  SOS. 

IT  Even  the  great  luminary  Voltaire  fell  into  this  error.  He  says,  "  Les  Iroquois,  lea 
Hurons,  el  tout  lea  peupUsjuaqu^d  la  Florida,  varurer^  olivdtres  et  sans  ancun  poU  aur 
le  corps  eM:eptd  la  tHe."  That  is,  all  from  the  60°  of  N.  latitude.  Voyez  CEitvres 
computes,  iv.  708,  ed.  Paris,  1817, 8vo.     See  also  Rm/nal,  viii.  210. 
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were  io  shaoty  thev  woM  never  hme  heard$  uUogdher  90  ^dck  tu  ifte 
Europeana ;  and  (here  are  tame  io  he  mei  loHh  who  nave  actually  very  littie 
hemu.*  Jos.  Brant  Thatenbanega." 

A  daughter  of  CoL  Bramt  married  a  Frencbinan,  who,  in  June,  1789, 
was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  while  peaeeaUy  travellisff  up  the  Wa- 
bash River.  He  was  io  company  with  nine  others,  four  of  wnoin  were 
killed  and  three  wounded.  When  the  hostile  party  came  up  to  them,  and 
discovered  the  son-in-law  of  Broody  they  assisted  in  drawing  the  anowv 
from  the  wounded,  and  then  went  off.f 

When  the  Indians  upon  the  southern  and  western  frontier  were  show- 
ing themselves  hostile,  in  1791,  Co!.  Bratil  used  his  exertions  to  prevent 
hostilities,  by  visiting  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile.  His  name  appeafs 
in  manv  important  transactions  of  those  times.  The  boundary  line  be^ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations  had  not  been  satisfactori^ 
estabtished,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  ffentleman  is 
Canada  vrrote  to  another  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  date  of  3  Au- 
gust, 1791,  wherein  Col.  Broffd  is  thus  mentioned :  ^  Capt.  Joseph  Branif 
after  having  attended  for  some  time  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians 
at  the  Miami  River,  set  off  a  few  days  itgo  for  Quebec,  attended  with 
several  of  the  chiefe  frrnn  that  quartev ;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Loid 
Dorcheater's  advice,  and  as  we  well  know  his  and  government's  strong 
desire  for  peace,  we  would  gladly  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing on  an  accommodation.'' 

In  1792,  his  arrival  in  Philad^phia  is  thus  publicly  noticed  in  the  Ga- 
zette of  that  city : — ^  Capt  Joseph  Brant,  the  principal  warrior  chief 
of  the  Six  Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  (June 
20.^  It  is  said  his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  re- 
sidmg  here,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  StaDes.** 
He  left  there  about  the  beginnmg  of  July,  upon  another  peace  exeursioD 
among  the  western  tribes,  which  still  remained  hostile. 

When  Gen.  fFayne  was  marching  into  the  Indian  country,  in  1798; 
many  of  the  tribes  were  alarmed^  having  heard  that  his  army  consisted  of 
8000  men.  Learning,  also,  that  commissioners  accompanied  the  army, 
authorized  to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the 
Americans,  thirty  chiefs  of  diflEerent  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  im- 
portant business.  Col.  BrarU  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors. 
If  the  Americans  would  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wished  peace. 
The  whole  cause  of  Gen.  Wayne's  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the 
lands  lying  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  We  have  no  doubt 
Brant  secretiv,  if  not  openly,  advocated  the  establishment  of  this  bound- 
ary ;  yes,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  best 
of  reasons.  We 'know  that  Tecumsek  labored  incessantly  for  this  bound- 
ary. Rightly  did  they  conceive  of  the 'mighty  wave  of  population  rollinv 
westward,  touthward  and  northward.  Truly,  they  must  have  been  blind 
not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about  to  engulf  them  forever !  When  they 
bad  met  the  commissioners,  and  found  them  inflexible  in  their  determina- 
tion, Brant,  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point 
as  hopeless,  preferring  peace,  on  any  terms,  to  war.  But  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Shawanees  and  Miamis  would  not  agree  to  it. 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Farmers-brother  of  a  gr^at 
council  held  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations,  at  Niagaf9i,|in 
April,  1793.  In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  nuup- 
tamed ;  and  "thev  unanimously  agreed  to  meet  the  Americans  in  a  tfrand 
council,  to  be  holden  the  June  following,  upon  the  south  side  of  Li&e 

*  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  whites, 
t  Care^t  Museum,  vi.  178k 
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Erie  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  peace  more  permanent  and  ex- 
lensive,  they  have  appointed  Brantf  who  is  now  their  king  of  kings,  to 
^o  and  convene  all  those  ti'ibes  who  live  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. ,  He  accordingly,  the  day  after,  set  out  for  that  purpose."  The  Indians 
did  not  assemble  until  July,  from  the  difficulty  of  their  journeys  and  oth- 
er causes,  which  is  generally  the  case  with  meetings  of  this  kind.  The 
council  was  held  at  Sandusky,  and  Col.  Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for 
that  place  in  May.  Before  leaving,  he  had  frequent  conversations  with  a 
gentleman  of  respectability,  to  whom  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  no 
peace  could  take  place,  until  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  should  make  the 
ix>undary  between  the  Americans  and  the  red  men.  He  still  expressed 
good  feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that  they  would  see  it 
to  be  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundary,  as  he  firmly  believed  war 
would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  case  they  would 
not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  should  take  part  ag£unst 
them.  It  was  not  agreed  to ;  but  vve  do  not  hear  that  the  old  chief  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  hostilities  that  followed. 

How  mud)  the  English  of  Canada  influenced  the  measures  of  the  In- 
dians, it  is  difficult  to  determine  \*  but  men  like  Poniiac,  Brant  and  7^- 
cumseh  could  easily  see  through  such  duplicity  as  was  practised  by  a  few 
unprincipled  speculators,  as  M'Kee^  Girty  and  EUiot.  They  had,  doubt- 
less, conceived  that  if  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  were  made  the  boundary, 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country 
from  thence  to  the  lakes,  and  thus  enlarge  the  extent  of  Canada.  They 
knew  well  that  if  the  Indians  possessed  this  tract  of  country,  it  would  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  purchase  it  from  them  by  means  of  a  few  trifling  ar- 
ticles, comparatively  of  no  consideration,  and  that  worst  of  calamities,  ar- 
dent spirits !  In  this  they  were,  disappointed,  and,  with  the  battle  of 
Presque  Isle,  resigned  their  hopes,  at  least  for  a  season.  They  urged 
upon  the  Indians  what  they  must  have  been  well  assured  of— their  de- 
struction ! 

Much  has  been  ^id  and  written  of  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  Broiii, 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  much  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 
pretty  near  the  truth  of  his  history.  Bvery  successful  warrior,  at  least 
in  his  day,  is  denounced  by  the  vanquished  as  a  barbarian.  Napoleon 
was  thus  branded  by  all  the  world — we  ask  no  excuse  for  our  chief  on  this 
score — all  wars  are  barbarous,  and  hence  those  who  wage  them  are  bar- 
barians! This  we  know  to  be  strong  language ;  but  we  are  prepared  to 
prove  our  assertion.  When  mankind  shall  have  been  cultivated  and  im- 
proved to  that  extent  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — when 
the  causes  of  avarice  and  dissension  are  driven  out  of  the  human  mind, 
by  taking  away  the  means  which  excite  them, — then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  wars  and  a  multitude  of  attending  calamities  cease. 


*  We  will  bear  a  ^reat  writer  and  traveller  upon  this  subject,  whose  means  of  forming 
.M  correct  judgment,  it  is  presumed,  will,  not  be  questioned.  ''  Je  remarquerai  '\  cette 
occasion  sans  m'^endre  davanta^e  sur  ce  sujet,  que  toute  )a  politque  de  I'Angleterre 
avec  les  Indiens  est  absolument  dans  les  mains  cles  agens,  qui  ^eois  en  entendent  la 
langue ;  et  qui  seuls  sont  les  distributeurs  des  preseos  ;''  &,c.  Voyage  daju  les  EtaU' 
unU  en  1795,  etc.  Par  La  Roehe/oucaatld-Liancourt,  ii.  78.  The  duke  was  at  New- 
ark, U.  C.  at  this  time,  where  he  witnessed  a  business  assemble^  of  Indians.  AAer  a 
dance,  which  they  held  before  iheir  audience  with  the  governor  of  Canada,  the  duke 
sa^s  tnat,  '*  Pendant  ces  jeux,  Pagent  s'est  approch^  du  g^^ral  avec  vn  des  chefs,  et 
lui  a  dit  que  sanation  de  Tuscorora  le  consultait  pour  savoir  si  elle  irait  k  un  eooseil 
tenu  par  les  Indiens  Oneydas  k  Onondago  pour  vendre  leurs  terres  de  reserve,  que 
1'Etat  de  New  Yorck  d^irait  acheter.  Le  gouvemeur  a  r^pondu  tr^-vaguement  k  cett 
qoestion ',  Tagent  a  traduit  comme  il  a  voulu  cette  r^ponse ;  mus  il  a  r^pliqu^  au  gou- 
vemeur de  la  part  des  Indiens  aui  comipe  ils  croyaient  6tre  plus  agr^ables  au  roy  d'An 
gleterre  en  n'y  allant  pa^  j  ils  n^iraienl  pas.''    Ibid.  77. 
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As  a  Kimpleof  the  stories  circulating  about  Col.  Brant,  while  the  afikini 
of  Wyoming  and  Chen'y- valley  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all,  we 
extract  from  Weld's  Travels  the  following : — * 

"  With  a  considerable  body  of  his  ti'oops  he  joined  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Jokn  Johnston,'^  "  A  skirmish  took  place  with  a  body  of 
American  troops ;  the  action  was  warm,  and  Brant  was  shot  by  a  musket 
ball  in  his  heel ;  but  the  Americans,  in  the  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  offi- 
cer with  about  60  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  officer,  after  having 
delivered  up  his  sword,  had  entered  into  conversation  with  Col.  Johnston^ 
who  commanded  the  British  troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  when  Brant,  bavins  stolen  silly  behind  them,  \ald 
the  American  officer  lifeless  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk. 
The  indignation  of  Sir  John  Johnston,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was 
roused  by  such  an  act  of  treachery,  and  he  i*esented  it  in  the  warmest 
terms.  Brant  listened  to  him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
told  him,  that  he  was  sorry  for  his  displea^sure,  but  that,  indeed,  his  heel  was 
extremely  painful  at  the  moment,  and  he  could  not  help  revengirtg  hijnself  on 
ike  only  cniefoftke  party  that  he  saw  taken^^ 

Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Try  on  Couutyf  observes^ 
"I  have  heard  a  story  somewhat  similar  told  of  him,  but  it  was  said  that 
the  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  by  the  Americans,  who 
were  in  pureuit.'*  This  we  should  pronounce  veiy  rfw-similar  to  the  story 
told  by  Mr.  Wdd.  But  there  was,  no  doubt,  some  circumstance  out  of 
which  a  story  has  grown,  the  truth  of  which,  we  apprehend,  is  now  past 
finding  out. 

Col.  BranJt  was  married,  in  the  winter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Col. 
Croghan  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  had  lived  with  her  some  time,  ad  Ittn- 
turn,  according  to  the  Indian  manner,  but  at  this  time,  being  present  at 
the  wedding  of  a  Miss  Moore,  at  Niagara,  (one  of  th^  captives  taken  from 
Cherry-val£ey,)  insisted  on  being  married  himself;  and  thus  his  consort's 
name  was  no  longer  Miss  Croghan,  but  Mrs.  Brant.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  his  companion  m  arms,  Col.  John  Butler,  who,  although  he 
had  left  his  country,  yet  canied  so  much  of  his  magistrate's  commission 
with  him,  as  to  solemnize  mai'riages  according  to  law. 

King  George  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situ- 
ated upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  settled  and 
lived  after  the  English  fashion.  His  wife,  however,  would  never  conform 
to  this  mode  of  life,  but  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  and 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  happened  24  Nov.  1807,  she  repaired 
to  Grand  River,  there  to  spend  her  days  in  a  wigwam,  with  some  of  her 
children,  while  she  left  behind  others  in  a  commodious  dwelling.}  ^  ^o") 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  with  a  sister,  lately  occupied  this  mansion  of 
^  their  father,  and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  family.  This  son, 
whose  name  is  John,  is  a  man  of  note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  Eng- 
land in  1822,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has 
been  returned  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  His 
place  of  i-esidence  was  in  the  county  of  Haldiman,  in  Brantford,  so  called, 
probably,  in  honor  of  the  old  chief  §  Several  other  places  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  the  residence  of  Brant — Unadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  (which  is 
about  3o  miles  south-west  from  the  present  site  of  Cooperetown,)  and 
Niagara.  He  resided  at  these  places  before  the  MohawKs  removed  to" 
Canada,  which  was  soon  after  the  wai'  of  the  revolution  was  ended.  They 

' ~  I    -  ■       I     \  --  -1  \  I      I  m     I     ■      mr    \    -  -  I        - ---»       -n  n  »    ■!       T -■  I  I  -    — r 

*  Paffe  486,  octavo  cd.  London,  1800. 

t  In  Uie  Appendix;)  page  16.  X  Buchanan*s  Sketches,  i.  36. 

^  Mr.  CarnqiheWs  Annals  of  Tryon  County  has  been  one  of  our  main  sources  of  m- 
ibrmation  throughout  this  account,  especially  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
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made  their  principal  residence  upon  Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake 
Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  60  miles  from  the  town  of  Newark,  or  Ni- 
agara. At  one  time,  he  had  no  less  than  30  or  40  negi*oes,  who  took  care 
of  his  horses  and  lands.  "  These  poor  creatures,"  says  Mr.  WcW,  "  are 
kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dure  not  attempt  to  make  their 
escape,  for  he  has  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he  would  follow  them 
himself,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  Georgia,  and  would  tomahawk 
them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his  disposition  too  well  not  to 
think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word."  The  same  author  says 
that  Brcmt  received  presents,  which,  together  with  his  half  pay  as  captain, 
amounted  to  £500  ^er  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chiefj  in  1795,  may  be  formed  from 
the  circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the 
amount  of  £100,  at  least,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season 
to  attend  to  some  law  case  for  him.  Contraiy  winds  had  prevented  his 
arrival,  and  the  business  had  been  given  to  another.^ 

"  Whenever  the  affairs  of  his  nation  shall  permit  him  to  do  so.  Brant 
declares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  sit  do  wr^  to  the  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to 
translate  from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the  New 
Testament ;  yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara, 
killed  his  own  son,  with  his  own  hand.  The  son,  it  seems,  was  a  drunk- 
en, good-for-nothing  fellow,  who  bad  oflen  avowed  his  intention  of  de- 
stroying his  father.  One  evening,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of 
his  father,  and  had  beffun  to  grapple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a.  view  to  put 
his  unnatural  tlireats  m  execution,  vhen  Brant  drew  a  short  sword,  and 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  He  speaks  of  this  afiair  with  regret,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  without  any  of  that  emotion  which  another  person  thati  an 
Indian  might  be  supposed  to  feel.  He  consoles  himself  for  the  act,  by 
thinking  that  he  has  benefited  the  nation,  by  ridding  it  of  a  rascal.-'f 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some  contradic- 
tion. Mr,  Weld,  though  he  did  not  see  him,  says  he  wore  his  hair  in  the 
Indian  fashion,  as  he  also  did  bis  clothes ;  except  that,  instead  of  the 
blanket,  he  wore  a  kind  of  hunting  frock.  This  was  in  1796.  But  it  was 
reported,  that,  in  1792,  Braid  having  waited  on  Lord  Dorchester,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  upon  some  business,  his  lordship  told  him,  that  as  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  service,  he  ought  to  lay  aside  the  Indian 
dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  English  captain ;  and  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
wearing  an  Indian  dress,  he  should  stop  his  pay.  It  is  added  that  there- 
upon he  changed  his  dress.^ 

When  C9I.  Brant  arrived  at  any  principal  city,  his  arrival  was  publicly 
announced  in  the  gazettes  with  great  mbiuteness.  Although  we  have 
given  some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more : — 

"  New  York,  June  20, 1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  m  this  city,  from 
his  settlement  cm  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends  in  this 
€[uarter,  CapL  Joseph  Brandt,  of  the  British  army,  the  famous  Mohawk 
chie^  who  so  eininently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the 
oiilitary  leader  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  are  informed  that  he  intends  to 
visit  the  citv  of  Philadelphia,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the 
U.  State6,''§  Gren.  Washington,  which  he  did.  We  have  before  mentioned 
his  visit  to  that  city.  ' 

The  very  respectable  traveUerB  Rochefoucauld  thus  notices  our  chief: 
"At  24  miles  from  this  place,  (Newark,  U.  C.)  upon  Grand  River,  iB 

»  WrW,  Travels,  487. 

t  Ibid.  489.  X  Apollo  for  1792. 

i  American  Apollo,  297,. 
Duke  de  Liancwri,  Travels,  ii.  81,  before  cited,  from  whom  we  translate  tbis. 
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au  establishment  which  I  had  been  curious  to  visit.  It  is  that  of  Col. 
Brant  But  the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and  being  assured  that  I  should 
see  little  else  than  what  I  had  already  seen  among  those  people,  I  eave 
over  my  intention.  Col.  Brant  is  an  Indian  who  took  part  with  the  Eng* 
lish,  and  having  been  in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  po- 
litely treated  by  every  one.  His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  ac- 
companied by  two  negro  servants,  and  is  in  appearance  like  an  English- 
man. He  has  a  gai*den  and  farm  under  cultivation  ;  dresses  almost  entirely 
like  an  European,  and  has  great  influence  over  the  Indians.  He  is  at 
present  [1795]  at  Miami,  holding  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Indians  of  the  west.  He  is  equally  respected  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  extol  so  much  his  character,  that  I  regret  much  not  to  have 
seen  him."* 

The  great  respect  in  which  Bran/ was  held  in  England  will  be  very  ap- 
parent from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter ,t  dated  12  December,  1785: 
"  Monday  last.  Col.  Joseph  Brant^  the  celebrated  king  of  the  Mohawks; 
arrived  in  this  city,  [Salisbury,]  fi-om  America,  and  after  dining  with  CoL 
de  Peisitr,  at  the  head-quarters  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  his  jour- 
ney to  London.  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at 
the  late  grand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in 
America,  and  to  be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command 
in  the  war  which  tliey  now  meditate  against  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. He  took  his  de|)arture  for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly 
t^rokie  up ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  his  embassy  to  the  British  court  is  of 

Sreat  importance.  This  country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Col.  Brant 
uring  the  late  war  in  America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia,  [at  the 
Moor's  charity  school  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,]  is  a  v^ry  shrewd,  intel- 
ligent pei*son,  possesses  great  courage  and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  in- 
violably attached  to  the  Endish  nation.'* 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massa- 
cres at  Wyoming,  but  it  seehis  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have 
been  deceived  at  that  time ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  de- 
nied until  almost  everyone  of  that  age  had  lefl  the  stage  of  action.  Those 
who  deny  that  he  was  at  Wyoming  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or 
they  cannot  expect  to  be  foelieved.| 

*  This  French  traveller  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  history;  in  as  far  as  he  thus 
early  sets  in  their  proper  lifht  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  Wyoming.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  influence  of  Indian  agents  over  those  people^  as  we  have  extracted  in  a  pre- 
vious note,  he  thus  consigns  to  Col.  Butler  the  place  whieh  he  is  doubtless  to  hold  in  aft 
after  time  in  the  annals  o?  his  country  >--''  V agent  a$tgiais  dorU  \\  est  ici  oueston,  est  Te 
Co\one\  BuUler,  fameux  par  ses  incendies,  ses  pillaees  et  ses  meurtres  aans  la  guerre 
d'Americjue.  11  est  lui-mfime  Americain  d'aupr^s  de  Wilkesbarre ;  [one  of  the  towns 
in  the  valley  of  Wyoming  j]  son  pr^tendu  loyalisme  qu'il  a  su  se  fair©  pa^'er  de  brevets 
et  de  traitemens,  lui  a  fait  commettre  plus  de  barbaries,  plus  d'infamies  centre  sa  patrie^ 
qu'&  qui  que  ce  soit.  II  conduisait  ies  Indiens,  leur  indiquaTt  les  fermes,  les  mais(His  k 
brAler,  les  victimes  k  scarpeler,  les  enfans  k  d^hirer.  L'Aiufleterre  a  recompense  soa 
loyalisme  de  dOQO  acres  de  terre  pour  lui,  d'une  quantite  pareiTle  pour  ses  enfans,  d'une 
pension  de  deux  a  trois  cents  livres  sterlings,  d'une  place  d'agent  aupr^s  des  Indiens, 

3ui  lui  en  vaut  cinq  cents  autres,  avec  la  facility  de  pniser  k  volenti  dans  les  magasins 
e  pr^sens."    Rochefoucauld,  ut  supra,  (ii.  78-9.) 

t  There  is  no  name  to  this  letter ;  but  it  was  written  in  Salisbary,  Eng.  and  thence  8<mt 
to  London,  where  it  was  published. 

,  Jt  Id  a  late  criminal  trial  which  has  much  a^tated  New  England,  reasonable  people 
said,  the  defendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opmion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  he 
was  at  the  time  a  murder  was  committed,  although  in  law  he  was  not  bound  so  to  do. 
An  advocate  for  his  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  ''  he  was  not  abided  to  tell  where  be 
was,''  and  it  was  nobody's  business ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  bound,  aceording  to  law, 
to  believe  him  innocent.  This  we  oner  as  a  parallel  oase  to  the  one  in  hand.  But  it 
happens  we  are  not  "  bound  by  law"  to  believe  our  chief  entirely  innocebt  of  the  blood 
i^ea  at  Wyoming. 


Chief  or  Ihe    Seneoas 
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Brant  was  said  to  have  been  65  years  old  at  Lis  death.  A  daughter  of 
his  married  Wtju  J,  Ker,  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  he  had  several  other  chil- 
dren besides  those  we  have  mentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in 
1822,  and  another  named  Jacobs  entered  Moor's  sciiool  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
in  1801,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Whedock.  The  former  son,  John,  died 
about  two  years  since,  in  the  winter  of  1831. 

CHAPTER  VL 

Foxis  in  <^e  history  of  the  Seneca  nation — Sagotewatha,  or  Red- Jack- 
et— His  famous  speech  to  a  missionary — His  interview  with  CoU  Snell- 
irtg — British  inveuie  his  country — Resolves  to  repel  them — His  speech 
upon  the  event — Croo»  Climton^s  account  of  him — WitchcTcft  affair — Com- 
pkttns  of  encroachments — One  of  his  people  put  to  death  for  being  a 
vntch — He  defends  the  executioner — His  interview  loith  Lcfaueite — Counr- 
cU  at  Canandaigua — Farmers-brother — Red-jacket  visits  Philadelphia-^ 
His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  of  •^^welondcmgwas, 
or  Good  Peter — Narrative  of  his  capture  during  the  revwutionary  war-f- 
Farhers-brother,  or  Honatawus — Visits  Philadelphia — Peter- 
JAQUETTE — Visits  Froncc — Account  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of 
Farmers-brofher — His  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war — J^otice  of  several 
other  Seneca  chiefs — Koyingkjuautah,  Or  Young-king — Juskakaka,  or 

LiTTLE-BILLT ^ACHIOUT,     Of     Hai^F-TOWN — KlANDOGEWA,    <W    BlG- 

TREE — Gyantwaia,  or  Corn-plant — Address  of  the  three  latter  to 
President  Washington — Grant  of  land  to  Big-tree — His  visit  to  PhUor 
ddphioy  and  death — FSirtiher  account  of  Corn-plant— -His  mvn  acc&imt  of 
himsdf— Interesting  events  tn  his  Itfe — His  sons. 

The  Senecas'  were  the  most  important  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or 
Five  Nations,  and,  according  to  Conrad  Weiser,  they  were  the  fourth  na- 
tion that  joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  them*  '^  leuontowanois  or 
Sinikers,"  and  says,  **they  are  styled  by  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagos, 
brothers ;"  and  that  their  tide  in  councils  is  Onughkaurydaaug.  The 
French  call  them  Tsonnonthouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  council 
house,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  Coldeny  is  Sinondowans.f  Other 
particulars  of  this  nation  virill  be  rekited  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the 
lives  of  its  chiefs.    Among  these,  perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  was  * 

Sagoyetoaika^X  called  by  the  whites,  Red-jacket.  His  place  of  residence 
was,  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  (which  happened  20  January 
1830,  at  his  own- honse,)  about  four  miles  from  Buffalo,  and  one  mile  north 
of  the  road  that  leads  through  the  land  reserved  for  the  remnant  of  tiie 
Seneca  nation,  called  the  Reservation,  His  house  was  a  log  cabin,  situ 
ated  in  a  retired  place.  Some  of  his  tribe  are  Christians,  but  Red-jacket 
would  never  hear  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered 
of  superior  wisdom  in  council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  behavior 
which  would  have  honored  any  man.  But,  like  nearly  cdl  his  race,  he 
could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  vnih 
his  age,  rendered  him  latterly  less  worthy  notice.    Formerly,  scarce  a 

*  American  Mag.  f  Hist.  Five  Nations^  i.  42. 

\  The  common  method  of  spelling.  Gov.  CRrUon  writes,  Saguoaha.  Written  f o  tlie 
treaty  of  "  Konondaigua/'  {yoy,  Yi94,)  SoEeooyatoauthau;  to  that  of  Buffalo  Creek, 
(June,  180S,)  Soogootfowxutau ;  to  that  of  M<mcow,  (Sept.  1823,)  Sagouata,  It  is 
•aid  to  signify  *'  One  who  keeps  awake/'  or  simply,  Keeper>^»u>ake, 

7* 
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traveller  passed  near  his  place  of  residence,  who  would  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  see  this  wonderful  nian,  and  to  hear  his  profound  ohservations. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  were  held  at  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  at  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors,  as- 
sembled at  the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Crarn^  froiii  Massachusetts. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Red-jacket  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose  to  give 
here  at  length,  and  correctly,  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained 
in  it  as  published  at  the  time.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as 
nearly  so  as  the  Indian  language  can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered, for  Bed-jacket  would  not  speak  in  English,  although  he  understood 
it.  The  missionary  first  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained the  object  for  which  he  had  called  them  together;  namely,  to  in- 
Ibrm  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary  society  of  Boston  to  instruct 
them  ^  how  to  worship  the  Great  t^rit,^  and  not  to  get  away  their  lands 
and  money  ;  that  there  was  but  one  religion,  and  unless  they  embraced  it 
they  could  not  be  happy ;  that  they  had  lived  in  dai^ness  and  great  er- 
rors all  their  lives ;  he  wished  that,  if  they  had  any  objectious  to  his  reli- 
gion, they  would  state  them ;  that  he  had  visited  some  smaller  tribes,  who 
waited  their  decision  before  they  wotild  consent  to  receive  him,  as  they 
were  their  "older  brothers.*' 

After  the  missionary  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  together 
about  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  by  Red- 
jacket,  which  follows : — 

**  Friend  and  brother,  it  was  the  will  of  tlie  Great  Spirit  that  we  should 
meet  together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us  a  fine 
day  for  our  council.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from  before  the  sun,  and 
caused  it  to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we 
see  clearly ;  our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  bear  dis- 
tinctly the  words  that  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  favors  we  thank  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  him  only. 

*'  Bniher,  this  council  nre  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  your  request 
that  we  came  toother  at  this  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to 
what  you  have  said ;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  freely ;  this 
gives  us  great  joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  upright  before  you, 
and  can  speak  what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to 
you  as  one  man ;  our  minds  are  agreed. 

"  Brother,  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave 
this  place.  It  is  right  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great  distance 
from  home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  will  first  look  back 
a  little,  and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have 
heard  from  the  white  people. 

"  Brother,  listen  to  what  toe  say.  There  was  a  time  when  our  forefathers 
owned  this  great  island.*  Their  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  tht^ 
setting  sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  Ho 
had  created  the  buffalo,  tl)e  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  made 
the  bear,  and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  for  clot}iing.  He  had 
scattered  them  over  the  country,  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He 
had  caused  the  earth  to  produce  corn  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for 
his  red  children  because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about 
hunting  grounds,  they  were  generally  settled  without  the  shedding  of 
much  blood:  but  an  evil  day  came  upon  us;  your  forefathers  crossed  the 
great  waters,  and  landed  on  this  island.  Their  numbei-s  were  small ;  they 
found  friends,  and  not  enemies ;  they  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own 
country  fi>r  fear  of  wicked  men,  and  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion. 

■  ■  \ i ■ 

*  A  general  opinion  among;  all  tbe  Indians  that  this  coanUry  was  &n  island. 
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l%ey  asked  for  a  amdl  seat ;  we  took  pity  on  thein,  granted  their  request, 
and  they  sat  down  amongst  us ;  we  gave  them  corn  and  meat ;  they  gave 
us  poison*  in  return.  The  white  people  had  now  found  our  country, 
tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more  came  amongst  us ;  yet  we  did  not 
fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  friends ;  they  calieid  us  brothers ;  we  be- 
lieved them,  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat.  At  length,  their  numbers  had 
creatly  increased;  they  wanted  more  land;  they  wanted  our  country. 
Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took  place ; 
Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our  people  were 
destroyed.  They  ahao  brought  strong  liquors  among  us :  it  was  strong  and 
powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

"  BroUieTy  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were  very  small ;  vou 
have  now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left  to 
spread  our  blankets ;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied ;  you 
want  to  force  your  rdigimi  upon  w, 

**  Brotktr,  contimte  to  Haten.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us 
how  to  worship  the  Great  S^rit  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not 
take  hold  of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  un- 
happy hereafter ;  you  say  that  you  are  riffht,  and  we  are  lost ;  bow  do  we 
know  this  to  be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a 
book ;  if  it  was  intended  for  us  as  well  as  you,  whv  has  not  the  Great 
Spirit  given  it  to  us,  and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our 
forefathers  the  knowledge  of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  understanding 
It  rightly  ?  We  only  know  what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know 
when  to  believe,  being  so  often  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 

"  Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  differ  so 
much  about  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

"  Broihery  we  do  not  understand  these  things ;  we  are  told  thut  your  re- 
ligion was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  from 
Either  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  wtis  given  to  our  forefa- 
thers, and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  worship  that 
way.  R  teacheth  us  to  be  ikankfuifor  aU  the  favors  u>e  receive ;  to  love  mch 
other,  and  to  be  united ;  v>e  never  quarrel  about  religion. 

*^  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  a  great 
difference  between  his  wnite  and  red  children  ;  he  has  ^ven  us  a  differ- 
ent complexion,  and  different  customs ;  to  you  he  has  giveu  the  arts ;  to 
these  he  has  not  opened  our  eyes;  we  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since 
he  has  made  so  great  a  difierence  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may 
we  not  conclude  that  he  has  given  us  a  diffitrent  religion  according  to  our 
understanding ;  the  Great  Spirit  does  right ;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  his 
children ;  we  are  satisfied. 

**  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  from  you  *, 
we  only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

"  Brother,  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but 
to  enlighten  our  mmds.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have  been  at  your 
meetings,  and  saw  you  collecting  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell 
what  this  money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  it  wus  for  your  minister, 
and  if  we  should  conform  to  your  way  of  thmking,  perhaps  you  may  want 
some  from  us. 

**  Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in 
this  place ;  these  people  are  our  neighbors ;  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
we  will  wait  a  little  while  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon 
them.  If  we  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them  honest,  and,  less  dis- 
posed to  cheat  Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  what  you  have  said. 

*  SpiriUiotti  liquor  is  alladad  \o,  it  is  supposed. 
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"  Brother,  you  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all 
We  have  to  say  at  present  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will  come  and 
take  you  by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your 
journey,  and  return  you  safe  to  your  friends/* 

In  one  version  of  this  speech  we  find  the  following  passage,  whichy 
though  very  well  agreeing  with  RedrjacMs  sentiments,  we  cannot  aver  to 
be  genuine.  It  may  be  mentioned,  tnat  the  Indians  cannot  well  conceive 
how  they  have  an^  participation  in  the  guilt  of  the  crucifixion ;  inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the  same  origin  as  the  whites ;  and 
there  being  no  dispute  but  that  they  committed  that  act  What  our  chief 
is  reported  to  have  said  is  as  follows : — 

"Brotter,  if  you  wJdte  men  mwrdtred  the  Son  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  In- 
dians had  nothing  to  do  tcUh  ii,  and  it  is  none  of  our  effair*  If  he  had 
come  among  us,  toe  would  not  have  killed  him ;  tre  would  Tuwe  treated  kirn 
well.     You  must  make  amends  for  that  crime  yovrselwsP 

The  chiefs  and  others  then  drew  near  the  missionary  to  take  him  by  the 
hand ;  but  he  would  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  rising  fivm  his  seat, 
said,  ,^  that  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  God  and  the 
works  of  the  DmZ,  and,  therefore,  could  not  join  hands  with  them." 
Upon  this  being  interpreted  to  them,  ^  they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peace- 
able manner." 

Red-jacket  took  part  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1813,  but  was 
not  distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  which  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  Tecumsehj  and  many  others,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and 
collected.  He  had  become  attached  to  Col.  SnelUng  during  the  war,  and 
when  he  heard  that  that  officer  was  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  he  went 
to  take  his  farewell  of  him.    At  that  interview,  he  said, 

**  Brother,  I  hear  you  are  going  to  a  place  ccMed  Crovemor's  ^land.  1 
hope  you  wiU  be  a  governor  yourself  1  understand  that  you  white  people 
think  children  a  blessing.  1  hope  you  may  have  a  thousand,  And^  a&o«e 
aU,  I  hope,  wherever  you  go,  you  may  never  find  whiskey  more  than  two  Ml-, 
Kngs  a  quart.^^ 

Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  famous  Niagara  Falls, is. 
owned  by  the  Senecas.  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  British  bad  taken 
possession  of  it,  in  their  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Red'jacket  assem- 
bled his  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Granger,  their  agent  Afler  havinr 
stated  to  him  the  information,  the  old  chief  made  the  following  profound 
speech : — 

**  Brother,  you  have  told  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  vnth  the  war  that  has 
taken  plajce  between  you  and  the  British*  But  we  find  the  war  has  come  to 
our  doors.  Our  property  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  and.  their  In- 
dian friends.  It  is  necessary  now  for  us  to  take  up  the  business,  defend  our 
property,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  it.  If  we  sit  stUl  upon  our  seals,  and 
take  no  means  of  redress,  the  British  (according  to  the  customs  of  you  white 
people)  xoUl^  hold  it  by  conquest.  ,^nd  should  you  conquer  the  Canadas,you 
will  claim  it  upon  the  same  principles,  as  [though]  conquered  from  the  Brit- 
ish. We,  therefore,  request  permission  to  go  ttnth  our  wamors,  and  drive 
off  thist  bad  people,  and  take  possession  of  our  lands,^  Whereupon,  such 
of  the  Senecas  as  had  an  inclination,  were  permitted  to  join  the  American 
army. 

Gov.  De  Witt  Clinttm,  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  Histor- 
k»l  Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Redriaeket : — ^"  Within  a  few  yean^ 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  anions  the  Senecas ;  his  real  name  is 
Sagfioaha.  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no  ex- 
traordinary talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  fhvt  distinctions  in  the  na- 

*  N.  E.  Galaxy,  13  Jnly,  1833. 
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tion  by  the  ibrce  of  his  eloquence.''  Red-jcuiket  having,  by  some  means, 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  in  orcfer,  as  it  is  reported,  to  retrieve  it 
again,  prevailed  updn  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  prophet,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  the  miserable  condition  of  his  country- 
men. It  required  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  skilful  reasoner  to  persuade  the 
ignorant  multitude,  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  of  bis  infallibiKty  in 
the  pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this 
time.  The  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  drunken  and  profligate 
of  all  the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  fiir  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely 
to  abstain  from  »dent  spirits,  became  sober  and  industrious,  and  observed 
and  respected  the  laws  of  morality.  This  good  effect  was  not  confined  to 
the  Onondagas,  but  shed  its  benign  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent 
But  as  this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its 
hypocritical  author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  can  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  In  this  case,  like  witch- 
crafl  among  us  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  bv  its  own  operations.  Ma- 
ny were  denounced  as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but 
for  the  interference  of  their  white  neighbors.  Red^acktt  was  denounced 
in  a  great  council  of  Indians,  held  at  Buf&lo  Creek,  as  the  chief  author 
of  their  troubles.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  his  eloquence 
saved  his  life,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near 
three  hours  long.  And,  in  the  language  of  Governor  ClinUntj  **  the  iron 
brow  of  superstition*  relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  de- 
clared the  prophet  [his  brother}  an  impostor  and  a  cheat;  he  prevailed; 
the  Indiani^ divided,  and  a  smidl  majority  appeared  in  his  fiivor.  Perhaps 
the  annals  of  history  cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instancy  of  tha 
triumph  and  power  of  oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  supersd- 
tion,and  looking  up  to  the  accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  speech  of  Logem  will  be  triumphantlv  ouoted 
against  me ;  and  that  it  will  be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  oi 
Indian  eloquence  may  be  fonnd  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fully 
mibseribe  to  the  eulogium  of  Mr.  Jejfwson^  when  he  says,  *  I  may  cfaiJ- 
lenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  dceroy  and  of  any  more  em- 
inent orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more  eminent,  to  produce  a  sin^e 
pttfistige  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logem.*  But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
I^WBm  was  a  Mingo  chief,"  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name  of 
Red-jacket  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  give  weight  to 
the  miehtiest  efforts  of  eloquence.    In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in 
1890,  m  Congress,  Mr.  CrockeU,  of  Tennessee,  said,  ''I  am  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  remark  made  by  the  famous  Red-fockd,  in  the  rotunda  of 
this  building,  ^en  he  was  shown  the  pannel  which  represented  in  sculp- 
ttu«  the  first  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to 
them  an  ear  of  com,  in  token  of  friendly  welcome.    The  aged  Indian 
said,  *' That  tDOS  good*     He  said  he  knew  thev  came  iit)m  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  he  Was  willing  to  share  the  soil  with  his  brothers.    But  when 
he  turned  round  to  view  another  pannel,  representing  PennCs  treaty,  he 
flud, '  JUi !  aWs gone  now*    There  was  a  great  deal  of  tntth  in  this  short 
aayingi" 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  troubled  the  peace  of  Redrjatk/A  than  the 
intrusion  of  missionaries  among  his  people.  With  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  manner  in  which  particular  creeds  have  been  f^Hx^ed  upon  the  In- 
dians in  seneral,  we  have  nodiing  to  do,  but  we  will  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  B^i/^OMoCs  Sketches,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectarian  wiH 
glean  some  usefnl  hints  upon  that  head. 

*  Vol.  i.  chap.  ix. 
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Bed-jackU  and  his  council,  in  18S1,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  teachers  among  his 
people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.  Considering  it  to  con- 
tain a  most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we  will  give  it 
entire : — 

**  Brother  Parish,  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  gov- 
ernor. The  chie&  of  Onondaga  have  accompanied  you  to  Albany,  to  do 
business  with  the  governor ;  I  also  was  to  have  been  with  you,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.  For  this  yon 
must  not  think  hard  of  me.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  the  will  of  the 
Great  Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.  The  object  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  pur* 
chase  our  lands  at  Tonne wanta.  This  and  all  pther  business  that  they 
may  have  to  do  at  Albany,  must  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of  the  gov* 
ernor.  He  will  see  that  the  bargain  is  fairly  made,  so  that  all  parties  may 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  what  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sanc- 
tion shall  be  wanted  to  the  transaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.  I  much 
regret  that,  at  this  time,  the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me 
frapn  accompanying  you  to  Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I 
should  state  to  the  governor  some  circumstances  which  show  that  the 
chain  of  friendship  between  us  and  the  white  people  is  weuring  out,  and 
wants  brightening.  I  proceed  now,  however,  to  lay  them  before  you  by 
letter,  that  you  may  mention  them  to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redress.  He 
is  apppinted  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  will 
not  suffer  them  to  be  wronged  with  impunity.  The  first  subject  to  which 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  ffovemor,  \a  the  depredations  that  are 
daily  committed  by  the  white  people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on 
our  reservations.  This  has  been  a  subject  of  complaint  with  us  for  many 
years;  but  now,  and  particularly  at  this  Reason  of  the  ^ear,  it  has  become 
an  alarminff  evil»  and  calls  for  the  immediate  inteiposition  of  the  govern- 
or in  our  behalf..  Our  next  subject  of  complaint  is,  the  frequent  thefts 
of  oiir  horses  and  cattle  by  the  wlute  people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and 
using  them  whenever  they  please,  and  without  our  leave.  These  are  evils 
which  seem  to  increase  upon  us  with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors^ 
and  they  call  loudly  for  redress.  Another  evil  arisin^'from  the  pressure 
of  the  whites  upon  us,  and  our  unavoidable  communication  with  them,  is 
the  frequency  with  which  our  chiefs,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown 
into  jail,  and  that,  too,  for  the  most  trifling  causes.  This  is  very  calling  to 
our  feelings,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which,  to  grat- 
ify their  bad  passions,  our  white  neighbors  now  carry  this  praeiiee.  In 
our  hunting  and  fishing,  too,  we  are  greatly  interrupted  by  the  whites. 
Our  venison  is  stolen  from  the  trees,  where  we  have  hung  it  to  be  re- 
claimed after  the  chase.  Our  hunting  camps  have  been  fir^  into,  and  we 
have  been  warned  that  we  shall  no  lonffer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer 
in  those  forests  which  were  so  lately  all  our  own.  The  fish,  which^in  the 
Buffalo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeks,  used  to  supply  us  with  food,  are  now, 
by  the  dams  and  other  obstructions  of  the  white  people,  prevented  from 
multiplying,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  deprived  of  that  accustomed  su9- 
tenance.  Our  great  father,  the  president,  has  reconunended  to  our  young 
men  to  be  industrious,  to  plough  and  to  sow.  This  we  have  done»  and 
we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  for  the  means  he  has  afforded  us  of 
carrying  it  into  e^t.  We  are  happier  m  consequence  of  it.  But  another 
thing  recommended  to  us,  has  created  great  coitfugion  among  us,  and  is  mak^ 
ing  us  a  <piarrelsome  and  divided  people ;  and  that  is,  the  itUroduction  of 
preachgrs  into  our  nation.  These  olack  coats  contrive  to  get  the  consent 
of  tfome  of  the  Indians  to  preach  among  us,  and  wherever  this  is  the  caae» 
confusion  and  disorder  are  sure  to  follow,  and  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites  upon  our  lands  are  th^  invariable  consequence.     The  governor 
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must  Bot  think  bard  of  xne  for  speaking  thus  of  the  preachers.  I  have 
observed  their  progi^ss,  and  when  I  look  back  to  see  what  has  t^en 
place  of  old,  I  perceive  that  whenever  they  came  among  the  Indians,  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  their  dispersion ;  that  they  always  excited  enmi- 
ties and  quarrels  among  them ;  that  they  introduced  the  white  people  on 
their  lands,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  property ; 
and  that  the  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  oe  driven 
back,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them. 
£ach  nation  nas  its  own  customs  and  its  own  religion.  The  Indians  have 
theirs,  given  to  them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under  which  they  were  happy. 
Ic  was  not  intended  that  they  shoula  embrace  the  religion  of  the  whites, 
and  be  destroyed  by  the  attempt,  to  make  them  think  differently  on  that 
subject  from  their  fathers,*  It  is  true,  these  preachers  have  got  the  con- 
fKint  of  some  of  the  chiefs  to  stay  and  preach  among  us,  but  I  and  my 
friends  know  this  to  be  wronff,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed ;  be- 
sides, we  have  been  threatened  by  Mr.  Hyde,  who  came  among  us  as  a 
sohool-master  and  a  teacher  of  our  children,  but  has  now  become  a  black 
coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  any  more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his 
preaching  and  become  Christians,  we  will  be  turned  off  our  lands.  We 
wish  to  luiow  from  the  governor  if  this  is  to  be  so,  and  if  he  has  no  right 
to  say  so,  we  think  he  ousht  to  be  turned  off  our  lands,  and  not  allowed 
to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at  peace  while  he  is  among  us. 
Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happv  and  contented  among  our- 
selves. We  now  cry  to  the  governor  for  help,  and  hope  that  he  will  at- 
tend to  our  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us  redress. 

REn-JACKET." 

''This  letter  was  dictated  hj  Bed-jacket,  and  interpi-eted  by  Henry 
Obeal,\  in  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians :  Red-jackefs  son.  Conk- 
planter,  John-cobby  Peter,  Young-ktngs-broiher,  Tom-ihe-iTifant,  [Onnonjg- 
gaih^ko,]  Blue-sky,  {Towyocauna,]  John-sky,  Jemmy-johnson,  Marcus,  Big- 
fire,  Captain-jemmy. 

The  success  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  full  and  satis- 
factory to  him,  in  respect  to  one  particular ;  for  no  ministers  are  now  ad- 
mitted upon  the  reservation. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  a  man  of  Red-jackefs  tribe  fell  into  a  languish- 
ment  and  died.  His  complaint  was  unknown,  and  some  circumstances 
attended  his  illness  which  caused  his  friends  to  believe  tliat  he  was  be- 
witched. The  woman  that  attended  him  was  fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  and 
by  the  law,  or  custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  death.  A 
chief  by  the  name  of  Tom-jemmy,  called  by  his  own  people  Soo-nong-gise, 
executed  the  decree  by  cutting  her  throat.  The  Americans  took  up  the 
matter,  seized  Tom-jemmy,  and  threw  him  into  prison.}  Som6  time  afler, 
when  his  trial  came  on,  Hedjacket  appeared  in  court  as  an  evidence.  The 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  denied  that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  case,  and  afler  it  was  carried  through  three  terms,  Soo-nong-gise  was 
finally  cleared.  Red-jacket  and  the  other  witnesses  testified  that  the  wo- 
man was  a  wilch,  and  that  she  had  been  tried,  condemned  and  executed 
in  pursuance  of  their  laws,  which  had  been  established  firom  time  imme- 
morial ;  long  before  the  English  came  into  the  country.  The  witch  doc- 
tiine  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridiculed  by  some  of  the  Americans,  to 
which  Red-jacket  thus  aptly  alludes  in  a  speech  which  he  made  while  upon 
the  stand: — 

*  A  happy  illuatration  of  the  force  of  education. 

t  Son  or  CcmplanteTf  or  Corn-plant. 

X  laformation  of  a  ffentleman  {W.  J.  Bruiting,  Esq.)  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  saw 
him  brou^t  to  Buffalo.  This  was  the  next  day  afler  the  murder,  and  tne  blood  was 
yil  upon  Bis  haods. 
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*^.  What  I  do  you  dtnoukUie  us  asfooU  and  hiffoUi  httauH  we  stiU^conlimm 
to  believe  that  which  you  yourselves  sedulously  tnctdcaied  two  centuries  ago  f 
Your  divines  have  thundered  this  doctrine  from  the  ptdpiiy  yourjudees  have 
pronounced  it  from  the  hendij  your  courts  of  justice  have  sanctioned  U  with 
the  formalities  of  law,  and  you  would  now  punish  our  unfortunate  brotherfor 
adherence  to  the  superstitions  of  his  fathtrsi  Go  to  Saiem!  Jbook  at  Ae 
records  of  your  government,  and  you  wHtJtnd  hundreds  executed  for  the  very 
crimie  which  has  coiled  forth  the  sentence  if  condemnation  upon  inis  t/HNfiofi, 
and  drawn  down  the  arm  of  vengeance  upon  her.  What  nave  our  brothers 
done  more  thfln  Me  rulers  of  your  people  have  done  ?  and  what  crime  hasthis 
man  commiUed  by  executing,  in  a  summary  way,  the  laufs  qfhis  countryjond 
the  injunetions  of  his  Godf^  Before  Redjacket  wlus  admitted  to  give  evi- 
dence ID  the  case,  he  was  asked  if  he  believed  in  future  rewards  and  puu- 
ishments,  aud  the  existence  of  God.  With  a  piercing  look  into  the  fiice 
of  his  interrogator,  and  with  no  little  indignation  of  expression,  he  re- 
plied :  ^  Yes!  Much  more  than  the  white  men,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their 
actions,'"  Upon  the  appearance  of  Redjacket  upon  this  occasion,  one  ob- 
serves: **  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  more  expressive  eye  than 
that  of  Red-jacket ;  when  firod  by  indignation  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible ; 
and  when  he  chooses  to  display  his  unnvaUed  talent  for  irony,  his  keen 
sarcastic  dance  is  irresistible."* 

When  iMfayette,  in  1635,  was  at  Buffalo,  among  the  persons  of  distinc- 
tion who  called  upon  him,  was  Redjacket.  Of  3ie  old  chief,  M«  Levas- 
seur  observes  rf  This*  extraordinary  man,  althou^  much  worn  down  by 
time  and  intemperance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  exercise 
of  all  his  faculties.  He  had  ever  remembered  LqjfaydUe  since  1784,  at 
which  time  he,  with  others,  met  a  great  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  when  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  friends  and  ene- 
mies, was  regulated  with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he 
recollected  that  meeting.  H^  replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  tbat  great 
event,  and  asked  Redjacket  if  he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  young 
chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed  with  such  eloquence  the  "  burying 
of  the  tomahawk."  Redjacket  replied,  *<  He  is  btfore  youJ"  His  speech 
was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who  heard  him  was  carried  away 
with  his  eloquence.  He  urged  a  continuation  of  the  war  against  the 
Americans,  having  joined  agauist  them  in  the  revolution.  The  general 
observed  to  him  that  time  had  much  changed  them  since  that  meeting. 
^  Ah !"  said  Red-jacket,  ^  time  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  you  as  it  hais 
upon  me.    It  has  left  to  you  a  fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover  your 

head ;    while  to  me  .... .  behold !"    and  taking  a  handkerchief 

from  his  head,  with  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  head,  which  was 
almost  entirely  bald.t 

At  this  interview,  was  fully  confirmed  what  we  have  before  stated. 
Levasseur  continues :  Red^jacket  obstinately  refuses  to  speak  any  language 
but  that  of  his  own  country,  and  affects  a  great  dislike  to  all  others ;  id- 
though  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  understands  the  English ; 
and  refused,  nevertheless,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interpreter  had 
translated  his  questions  into  the  Seneca  language.  The  general  spoke  a 
few  words  in  Indian,  which  he  had  leaimed  in  his  youth,  at  which 


-««- 


*  Niles's  Weekly  Register,  vol.  xx.  369, 411. 

t  In  his  Lafayette  en  AmMque,  tome  ii.  437-^. 

i  "  Le9  astistanis  ne  purerU  s*empicher  de  sourire  de  la  simpUcite  de  VIndien,  quijem' 
blait  ignorer  Part  de  r^rer  les  injures  du  iempa ;  mats  on  se  garda  bien  de  detruire  son 
erreur ;  et  peut-itre  jit-on  bien,  car  U  e(U  pu  cor^ondre  une  perruque  avec  tme  chevelure 
scalvie,  et  concevoirfid^  de  regamir  sa  tHe  aux  d^pens  delaiite  d^une  de  ses  voisonsJ* 
Jbia.  This  pleasantry  of  Mods.  Levasseur  would  beUer  have  suited  the  age  of  the  rev- 
oiutioo  \  but  even  then  not  so  well  the  character  of  Red-jacket. 
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Red^jadtet  was  highly  pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  his  high  opin- 
ion of  iMfayette. 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  presuming 
it  to  be  authentic,  we  quote  it.  "More  than  30  years*  have  rolled  away 
isince  a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beautiful  acclivity  diat  overlooks  the  Ca- 
nandaiguaf  Lake.  The  witnesses  of  the  scene  will  never  forget  the  pow- 
ers of  native  oratory.  Two  days  had  passed  away  in  negotiation  with 
the  Indians  for  a  cession  of  their  lands.  The  contract  was  supposed  to 
be  nearly  completed,  when  Red-Jacket  arose.  With  the  grace  and  dignity 
of  a  Roman  senator,  he  drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  a  pierc- 
ing eye,  surveyed  the  multitude.  All  was  hushed.  Nothing  interposed 
to  breaic  the  silence,  save  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  tree  tops,  under  whose 
fihade  they  were  gathered.    After  a  long  and  solemn,  but  not  unmeaning 

Sause,  he  commenced  his  speech  in  a  low  voice  and  sententious  style, 
ising  gradually  with  the  subject,  he  depicted  the  primitive  simplicity  and 
happiness  of  his  nation,  ancf  the  wrongs  they  had  sustained  from  the 
usurpations  of  white  men,  with  such  a  bold  but  faithful  pencil,  that  eveiy 
auditor  was  soon  roused  to  vengeance,  or  melted  into  tears.  The  effect 
was  inexpressible.  But  ere  the  emotions  of  admiration  and  sympathy  had 
subsided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  an 
Indian  country — surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times  their  number,  who 
were  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  injuries,  and  excited  to  indig- 
nation by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief.  Appalled  and  terrified,  the 
white  men  cast  a  cheerless  gaze  upon  the  hordes  ai'ound  them.  A  nod 
from  the  chiefs  might  be  the  onset  of  destruction.  At  this  portentous 
moment,  Farmers-brotker  interposed.  He  replied  not  to  his  brother  chief, 
but,  with  a  sagacity  truly  abori^nal,  he  caused  a  cessation  of  the  council, 
introduced  good  cheer,  commended  the  eloquence  of  Red-jctcketf  and,  be- 
fore the  meeting  had  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other  prudent  chiefs,  he 
had  moderated  the  fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  the 
question  before  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the 
Western  District,  at  this  day,  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  power  and  influ- 
ence to  the  counsels  of  a  savage,  in  comparison  with  whom  for  genius, 
heroism,  virtue,  or  any  other  quality  that  can  adorn  the  bawble  or  a  dia- 
dem, not  only  George  the  IV.  and  Ijouia  le  Desiri,  but  the  Gennan  empe- 
ror and  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  alike  dwindle  into  insngnificance."  We  can 
add  nothing  to  this  high  encomium. 

Red-jacket  was  of  the  number  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1792,  as  wi)) 
be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Jo^M^e ;  at  which  time  he  was 
welcomed  by  tiie  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  city,  and  addressed  by 
him,  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  <;ouncil  chamber.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  governor's  speech:  "Brothers! 
I  know  the  kindness  with  which  you  treat  the  strangers  that  visit  your 
country ;  and  it  is  my  sincere  wish,  that,  when  you  return  to  your  fami- 
lies, you  may  be  able  to  assure  them,  that  the  virtues  of  friendship  and 
hospitality  are  also  practised  by  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.**  He  had 
before  observed  that  the  government  had  furnished  every  thing  to  make 
them  comfortable  during  their  stay  at  Philadelphia.  This  was  upon  the 
28  March,  1792,  and  on  2  April  following,  they  met  again,  when  Red- 
Jacket  spoke  in  answer  to  the  governor  as  follows : — 

"  Brother,  Onas}  Governor,  open  unprejudiced  ears  to  what  we  have  tp 

*  This  writer,  I  condade,  wrote  in  1822.    I  copy  it  from  MisceUanUs  selected  from  the 
PttbUc  Journals,  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 

t  Signifying,  in  tJio  Seneca  language,  a  town  sH  off.  The  lake  received  its  name 
from  tne  town  upon  its  shore.-- £7pa^4ra'«  Gaj&. 

I  Onus  was  toe  name  the  Indians  gave  WiUiam^JPenntSad  they  c<»tiDue  the  sane 
name  to  all  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania. 

8\  ' 
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say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  and  what  you  said  gave  us  great 
pleasure.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to  meet  you  again,  in 
this  council  chamber.  We  hope  that  your  not  receiving  an  immediate 
answer  to  your  address,  will  make  no  improper  impression  upon  your 
mind.  We  mention  this  lest  you  should  suspect  that  your  kind  welcome 
and  friendly  address  has  not  had  a  proper  effect  upon  our  hearts.  We 
assure  you  it  is  far  otherwise.  In  your  address  to  us  the  other  day,  in 
this  ancient  council  chamber,  where  our  forefathers  have  often  conversed 
together,  several  things  struck  our  attention  very  forcibly.  When  you 
told  us  this  was  the  place  in  which  our  fbrefathers  often  met  on  peaceable 
terms,  it  gave  us  sensible  pleasure,  and  more  joy  tlian  we  could  express. 
Though  we  have  no  writings  like  you,  yet  we  remember  often  to  have 
lieard  of  the  friendship  that  existed  between  our  fathers  and  yours.  The 
picture*  to  which  you  drew  our  attention,  brought  fresh  to  our  minds  the 
friendly  conferences  that  used  to  be  held  between  the  former  governors 
of  Pennsylvania  and  our  tribes,  and  showed  the  love  which  your  fore- 
fathers had  of  peace,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of  our  people.  It  is  still 
our  wish,  as  well  as  yours,  to  preserve  peace  between  our  tribes  and  j^ou, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit  existed  among  the  Indians  to  the 
westward,  and  through  every  part  of  the  United  States.  You  particularly 
expressed  that  you  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  we  differed  in  dispo^- 
tion  from  the  Indians  westward.  Your  disposition  is  that  for  which  the 
ancient  Onas  GJovemora  were  remarkable.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we 
also ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  part  of  this 
great  country.  We  agreed  in  counril,  this  morning,  that  the  sentiments 
I  have  expressed,  should  be  communicated  to  you,  before  the  delegates 
of  the  Five  Nations,  and  to  tell  you  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  city, 
and  the  good  sentiments  contained  in  your  address,  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  our  hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  and  from  the  heart  I  teU  you 
so.    This  is  all  I  have  to  say.'' 

When  Red-jacket  had  fmished,  another  chief,  called  Jigtodondongwas^ 
(and  sometimes  Good'pttery\)  addressed  .the  assembly.  His  speech  is 
much  in  the  style  of  lied-jackeVsy  and  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  other 
words,  of  it.  It  was  short,  and  contained  this  passage :  "  What  is  there 
more  desirable  than  that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should 
unite  for  the  common  good  ?  This  is  my  wish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  na- 
tion, although  I  am  sorry  I  can't  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for 
there  are  differences  of  opinions  among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white 
brethren." 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  Dominie  Peter^  we  will  so  far  digresses 
to  relate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  took 
part  against  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when  hostilities 
commenced,  he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Col 
John  Harper  (one  of  the  family  from  whom  Harpersfield,  N.  Y.  takes  its 
name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schon'ie,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1777,  in  the  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  when 
all  were  upon  the  lookout  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Col.  Harper 
left  the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield; 
thence  by  an  Indian  path  to  Cherry- valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  was  turn- 
ing the  point  of  a  hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  saw  him.  He  dared  not  attempt  flight,  as  he  could  expect  no  other 
than  to  be  shot  down  in  such  attempt.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  ad- 
vance and  meet  them  without  discovering  fear.  Concealing  his  i^gimeo- 
talsas  well  as  he  could  widi  his  great  coat,  he  hastened  onward  to  meet 

them.    Before  they  met  him,  he  discovered  that  Peter  was  their  chief, 

— ^^— ^— ^^^— -  -     • 

*  A  fine  piclure  representing  Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
4  And  often  Donane-peter.    2  Col.  N.  Y.  Hist  See.  74. 
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with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded  much  at  Oquago^  but  who  did  not 
know  him.  Harper  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  they  met,  and  his  words 
w^ere,  "  How  do  you  do,  brothers  ?"  The  chief  answered,  "  fVell. — How  do 
*  you  doy  brother  ?  Which  wcn(  core  you  bounds**  The  colonel  replied,  '*  On 
a  secret  expedition.  And  which  way  are  you  bounds  brothers  V*  They  an- 
swered without  hesitation  or  distrust,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  had  fallen 
in  with  one  of  the  king's  men,  ^Down  the  Susjuehannahf  to  cut  off  the 
JohnsUme  settlements^  This  place,  since  called  Sidney  Plains,  consisted  of 
A  few  Scotch  families,  and  their  minister's  name  was  Johnstone ;  hence 
the  name  of  the  settlement. .  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they 
lodged  that  night,  and  they  told  him,  '*  At  the  mouth  of  Scheneva's  Creek.'' 
Afler  shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight, 
Harper  made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making 
sugar.  This  place  was  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met 
the  Indians.  He  ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their 
packs,  and  assemble  at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them : 
thence  he  returned  to  Harpersfield,  and  collected  the  men  there,  which, 
including  the  others  and  himself,  made  15,  just  equal  to  Peter^s  force. 
When  they  arrived  at  Evan's  Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made 
known  his  project.  They  set  off,  and  before  day  the  next  mommg,came 
into  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indians'  camp.  From  a  small  eminence, 
just  at  dawn  of  day,  their  fire  was  seen  burning,  and  Peter,  amidst  his 
warriors,  lying  upon  the  ground.  All  were  fast  asleep.  Harper  and  hia 
companions  each  crept  silently  up,  with  their  ropes  in  their  hands,  man 
to  man  ;  and  each,  standing  in  a  position  to  grasp  his  adversary,  waited  for 
the  wonl  to  be  given  by  their  leader.  The  colonel  jogged  his  Indian,  and, 
as  he  was  waking,  said  to  htm,  "  Come,  it  is  time  for  men  of  business  to  &e 
on  their  wav,^  This  was  the  watchword ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  pronounced, 
than  each  Indian  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  his  foe.  The  struggle  ^vas  des- 
perate, though  short,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  every  one  of  the  party. 
Wlien  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  distinguish  countenances,  Peter,  observ- 
ing Col.  Harper,  said,  "  Jfa?  Col,  Harper!  ^ow  I  know  you! — TVhx^  did  1 
not  know  you  yesterday  ?"  The  colonel  observed,  **  iSSme  policy  in  toor, 
Peter.'*  To  which  Peter  replied,  **M!  me  find  em  so  notr."  These  ciip- 
tives  were  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer.   By  this  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  lives  were  saved.* 

But  to  return  to  Sagoyeioatha. 

We  have  observed  that  he  was  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  one  battle  he 
was  particularly  named  as  having  distinguished  himself.  Farmers-brother 
was  nis  eaual  in  command,  and,  with  several  others,  was  also  honorably 
mentionea.  When  they  resolved  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  under  the  United  States'  officers,  but  desired  to  retaliate  in  their 
own  way  upon  their  invaders.  This,  as  far  aiEf  practicable,  was  ac- 
ceded to. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  the  Farmet^s-brother,  is  often  mention- 
ed in  the  accounts  of  Red-jacket.    His  native  name  was  Ho-na-ya-ums, 

In  1792,  Fzrmers-brother  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among  those 
who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaquette,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28  March,  of  that  year :  "  On  Monday  last,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  assembled  at  the  state-house,  and 
were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 
governor.  Three  of  the  chiefs  made  a  general  acknowledgment  for  the 
cordial  reception  which  they  had  experienced,  but  postponed  their  formal 
answer  untd  another  opportunity.    The  room  in  which  they  assembled 

*  AnnalB  of  Tryon  Co.  8vo.  N.  Yorki  1831. 
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wa9  mentione<l  as  the  ancient  council  chamber,  in  which  their  ancestors 
and  ours  had  often  met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship ;  stnd  this  cir* 
cumstance,  together  with  the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
city,  bad  an  evident  effect  upon  the  feeling  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed 
particularly  to  embarrass  the  elocution  ot  the  ParTners-brothery  This 
fast  clautie  does  not  correspond  with  our  ideas  of  the  great  chie£ 

Through  his  whole  life,  Farmers-brother  seems  to  have  been  a  peacema- 
ker. In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a  great  council  held  at 
Niagara,  consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nations,  dwelling  upon 
the  shores  of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  laborious 
speeches  ivere  made,  some  for  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Farmers-brother  shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech 
was  nearly  three  hours  long,  and  the  final  determination  of  the  council 
was  peace.  We  know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but 
if  there  could  have  been,  doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been 
collected  from  them.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the 
Americans,  biit  also  by  the  English.* 

Of  Peter  Jaquette,  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  mentioned^ 
we  will  give  some  account  before  proceeding  with  Horux^awus.  He  was 
oine  of  the  principal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chief  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, 19  March,  1792.  He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  Gen.  lio/egf- 
<&e,  at  jhe  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he  received  an  educa- 
tion. mt^JaqwUe^  having  died  on  Monday,  was  interred  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  '*  His  funeral  was  attended  from  Oelei^s  hotel  to  the  Pres^ 
]i]^terian  burying-ground  in  Mulberry-street.  The  corpse  was  preceded 
by  a  detachment  of  the  light  infantry  of  the  city,  with  arms  reversed, 
drums  muf&ed,  music  playing  a  solemn  dirge.  The  corpse  was  followed 
E^  six  of  the  chie&  as  mourners,  succeeded  by  all  the  warrioi-s ;  the  rev- 
erend clergy  of  all  denominations ;  secretary  of  war,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  war  department ;  officers  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  the  mUitia ; 
^d  a  number  of  citizens."f 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  Farmers-brother  was  delivered 
^  a  council  at  Genesee  River^  m  1798,  and,  afler  being  interpreted,  was 
diffned  by  the  chiefs  present,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  It 
follows: — 

^  Brothers,  as  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  honor  to  yourselves  and  justice  to  youi;  country,  we,  your  broth- 
ers, the  sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation,  request  you 
to  open  your  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes.— You  wiU 
recollect  the  late  contest  between  you  and  your  father,  the  great  King  of 
Biigland.  This  contest  threw  the  inhabitants  of  this  whole  island  into  a 
^at  tumult  and  comtpotion,  like  a  raging  whirlwind  which  tears  up  tlie 
trees,  and  tosses  to  andfro  the  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  from  whenpe 
tliey  come,  or  where  they  will  fall. — ^This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  bv 
the  Great  Spirit  above,  |is  to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  infant  chil- 
dren, Jajrjper  Parrish  and  Horatio  Jones.t  We  adopted  theni  into  our 
families,  and  made  them  our  children.  W^e  loved  them  and  nourished 
tjiem.  They  lived  with  us  niiuiy  years.  At  length  the  Great  Spirit  gpokis 
<o  the  whirlwind^  and  it  was  sttU,     A  clear  and  uninterrupted  sky  ap- 

^ 

*''Levilla^  de  Buffalo  est  habit^pv  les  Si^iiecas.  Le  chef  de  cette  naliosetl 
JarUhers-farm'irf  e$tim6  par  toutes  les  tribus  cqmme  grand  gul^rrier  et  grandpoliUqu^ 
^i  fort  caress^  ^  ce  iitre  par  lea  agens  anglaia  et  les  agens  Am^ricaios.    BuQaio  est  U} 

5hef  lieu  de  m  nation  Scneba."  Rocliefoucaiiid]  Voyage  dans  tAmMque  en  1795, 6,  and 

t^P«B08ylvania  Gazette, 

t  Taken  prisoners  at  the  dettructioo  of  Wyoming  by  the  tones  and  Indians  under 
Budtr  and  BreaU, 
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peared.  Th^  path  of  peacQ  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of  friendahip  was 
once  more  made  bright.  Then  these  our  adopted  children  left  U8,  to  seek 
their  relations ;  we  wished  them  to  remain  aniong  us,  and  promised,  if 
they  would  return  and  live  in  our  country,  to  give  each  of  them  a  seat  of 
land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. — They  have  returned, 
and  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpreters. 
'We  still  i^el  our  hearts  beat  with  affection  for  them,  and  now  wish  to  ful- 
fil the  promise  we  made  them,  and  reward  them  for  their  services.  We 
Jiave,  therefore,  made  up  our  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  square 
miles  of  land,  lying  on  the  outlets  of  Lake  Erie,  about  three  miles  below 
Black-rock,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  b^  the  name  of 
Scoypumoydtscrtek^  running  one  mile  from  the  River  Niagara  up  said 
creek,  thence  northerly  as  the  river  runSvtwo  miles,  thence  westerly  one 
mile  to  the  river,  thence  up  the  river  as  the  river  runs,  two  miles,  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  so  as  to  contain  two  square  miles. — ^We  have  now 
made  known  to  you  our  minds.  We  expect  and  earnestly  request  that 
you  will  permit  our  friends  to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the 
same  good  to  them,  according  to  the. laws  and  customs  of  your  oadon. — 
Why  should  you  hesitate  to  make  our  minds  easy  with  regard  to  this  our 
request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  a  litde  thing ;  and  have  you  not  complied  with 
the  request  and  con£rme4  the  gifts  of  our  brothers,  the  Oneidas,  the 
Ouondagas  and  Cayugas  to  their  interpreters  ?  And  shall  we  ask  and  not 
be  hennl  ?  Wo  send  you  this  our  speech,  to  which  we  expect  your  an- 
swer before  the  breaking  up  our  great  council  fire." 

A  gentleman*  .who  visited  Buffalo  in  1810,  observes  that  FarfMrB- 
hrother  was  never  known  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  although  then  94  years 
old,  walked  perfectly  upright,  and  was  remarkably  straight  and  well 
formed  $  very  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  precision,  but 
through  his  interpreter,  Mr.  Parrish,  before  named.  His  account  of  the 
mounds  in  that  region  will  not  give  satisfaction.  He  told  Dr.  King  that 
they  were  thrown  up  against  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  that  the 
implements  found  in  them  were  taken  from  them ;  a  great  army  of  French 
having  been  overthrown  and  mostly  cut  off,  the  Indians  became  possessed 
of  their  accoutrements,  which,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  buried  with 
their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  although  ^  eighty  snows  in  years^  when 
the  war  of  1812  began,  yet  he  engaged  in  it,  and  fought  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  did  not  live  till  its  close,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  village,  just 
after  the  battle  of  Bridgewater,  and  was  interred  with  military  honors  by 
the  fifth  regiment  of  U.  S.  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
him  by  Gen.  Washington.  In  the  revolution,  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Americans.  Perhaps  there  never  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  made  use  of  by  this  chiet^  in  the 
speech  ^iven  above,  wnen  alluding  to  the  revolutionary  contest.  It  is 
worth  repeating :  "  Tht  Great  Spirit  spoke  io  the  whirlwind,  and  it  was 

The  following  letter  will,  besides  exhibidng  the  condition  of  the  Sene- 
cas,  develope  some  other  interesting  &cts  in  their  biographical  history. 

*•  To  the  Honorable  WUliam  Eustis,  secretary  at  war. 

**  The  sachems  and  chief  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  un- 
derstanding you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of  your 
nation  to  manage  and  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  several  nations  of  Indians 
with  whom  you  aro  at  peace'  and  on  terms  of  friendship,  come,  at  this 

*  Dr.  William  King,  the  celebrated  electrician^  who  gives  ihc  author  this  InformalioB 
verbally. 

8* 
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time,  as  cbildren  to  a  father,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble  which  we  have 
PQ  our  minds. 

**  Brother,  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  multiply  words :  we  will,  therefore, 
tell  you  what  our  complaint  is^ — Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say :  Some 
yeare  since,  we  held  a  Uvaty  at  Bigtree,  near  the  Genesee  River.  This 
treaty  was  called  by  our  great  fiither,  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  sent  an  a^nt,  Col.  Wadsioorikj  to  attend  this  treaty^  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  us  m  the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.  At 
this  treaty,  we  sold  to  Robert  Morris  the  greatest  part  of  our  country ;  the 
sum  he  gave  us  was  100,000  dollars.  The  commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed on  yotu*  part,  advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our 
ereat  father,  the  president  of  the  United  States.  He  told  us  our  father 
loved  his  red  chilaren,  and  would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in 
a  field  where  it  would  bear  seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters 
run.  Our  money  has  heretofore  been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  has  helped 
us  to  support  our  old  people,  and  our  women  and  children ;  but  we  are 
told  the  neld  where  our  money  was  planted  is  become  barren. — Brother, 
we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doing  business.  This  thing  is  veiy 
heavy  on  our  minds.  We  mean  to  hold  our  white  brethren  of  the  United 
States  by  the  hand ;  but  this  weight  lies  heavy ;  we  hope  you  will  remove 
it. — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  our  brothers  towards  the  set- 
ting sun.  We  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done ;  but  you  must  not 
blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  business,  Theyhave  had  bad 
peoole  among  them.  It  is  vour  enemies  have  done  this.— ^e  have  per- 
Buaaed  our  agent  to  take  this  talk  to  your  great  council.  He  knows  our 
Vhuations,  ana  will  speak  our  minds. 

Farmer's  Brother,  [fforuiyawusy]  his  X  «m^ 
Little  Billy,  [Gishkaka,]  "    X     " 

Young  King,  yKoyingquautdhj]        *'   X    ** 
jPoLLARD,  [Kaoundi)owandA  **   X     " 

CniEF-lirARRiOR,  [Lun^uckuuwa^]      •*   X    ** 
Two-GUNs,  •*   X    ** 

John  Sky,  "   X    * 

Parrot-nose,  [jSM^cootoa,]  *   X     " 

John  Pierce,  [Twikaty,]  *   X    *• 

Strong,  [Kahalsta^]  *   X    * 

Wheelbarrow,  **    X    * 

Jack-berry,  **    X    * 

Twenty  canoes,  [Caehaumsasse^]    **   X    ** 
BiG-EETTLE,  [Stssetoa  >]  "    X    ** 

Half-town,  {Achioui,]  **   X     ** 

Keyandeande,  "   X    * 

Captatn-cold,  *   X    ** 

Esq.  Blinknet,  "   X    " 

Capt.  Johnson,  {JUtmnaJko,]  "   X     " 

''N.  B.  The  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  in  council  by  Farmers- 
Brothery  at  Buffalo  Creek,  19  Dec.  1811,  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence 
by  the  chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

ErASTDS   GEANeER." 

Etffbt  thottsaad  dollars*  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  reeeipt  of 
the  above. 

LUUe^rUhy  or  OiMaka,  is  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  and  called  by  fFaahingtan,  Juskakaka, 

Young-kimg^  the  thurd  signer  of  the  aTOve  talk,  was  engaged  in  fighting 

* ''  In  lieu  of  the  dirulend  on  the  bonk  shares,  held  by  the  preadent  of  tbe  (J.  States, 
b  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  tbe  U.  States." 
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for  the  Atneficang  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  an  act  of  eon- 

frees  was  to  be  paid  yearly,  iq  quarterly  payments,  -200  dollars,  during 
fe.  The  act  states  that  it  was  **  a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meri- 
torious services  which  he  rendered"  in  that  v^r,  "  and  as  a  provision  for 
the  wound  and  disability  which  he  received  in  the  performance  of  those 
services.*'    This  was  in  the  apring  of  1816. 

Of  PoUardf  or  Capt  PoUcard,  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more. 

Jadtrherry  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Redrjaektt, 

Half-town  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  aifairs  of  the  Seneca8,but  as  he 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  ComrpUmt, 
or  Com-pumterf  and  Btg-tree^  we  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  three  col- 
lectively. 

We  find  among  the  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  of  1791,  one 
"^  for  granting  800  dollars  to  Com-planteTf  Half-town  and  Big-trtt^  Seneca 
chiefs,  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation."  At  this  time  much  was  ap- 
prehended from  an  Indian  war.  Settlers  were  intruding  themselves  upon 
their  country,  and  all  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  whites  have 
gone  among  them,  troubles  were  sure  to  follow.  Every  movement  of  the 
Indians  was  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  them  at  this  period.  Half-town 
was  the  **  white  man^  friend,**  and  communicated  to  the  garrisons  in  his 
country  every  suspicious  movement  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  en- 
tertained. It  is  evident  that  hostile  bands^  for  a  long  time,  hovered  about 
the  post  at  Venango,  and,  but  for  the  vigilance  of  Half-Untm,  and  other 
friendly  chiefk,  it  would  have  been  ^;ut  off.  In  April  this  year,  (1791,) 
Oorn-fiant  and  Half-Unon  had  upwards  of  100  warriors  in  and'al)out  the 
pirrison,  and  kept  runners  out  continually,  *<  being  determined  to  protect 
It  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made  fr^uent  discoveries  of  war  parties. 
On  the  12  August,  1791,  Half-town  and  ^eto-arrow  gave  infonnation  at 
Port  Franklin,  that  a  sloop  full  of  Indians  had  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie, 
sailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  was  supposed  to  be  Fort  Frank- 
lin ;  but  the  conjecture  proved  gioundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Hcdf-totm  was  Achiout.  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Harmer,  in  1789,  where,  with  23  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  U. 
States.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  Gen.  Arthur 
St,  Clair,  Oliver  Wolcul,  Richard  Butler  and  Arthur  Lee.  Among  the 
signers  on  tlie  part  of  the  Scnecas  were  also  Big-tree,  or  Ktiindoeettfo, 
iyom-planter,  or  Gyantwaiay  bestfes  several  others  whose  names  are  nimil- 
iar  in  history.  Big-ire^  was  oOen  called  Great-tree,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Five  Nations,  v/ba  NUuyrorUagowa,*  which  also  was  the  name 
of  the  Oneida  nation.f  Big-tru  was  with  Cren.  Washington  during  the 
summer  of  1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  autumn.  He 
proceeded  to  the  Seuecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from 
lighting  under  Brant  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly 
at  this  tune,  and  Big-tree  was  received  among  them  with  hospiudity,  in 
his  way,  upon  this  mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was  expected 
among  the  Senecas,  the  Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the 
reason.  He  returned  answer  that  when  he  arrived  among  his  nation,  he 
found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their  villages,  Kanadaseago  and  JenneRsee, 
crowded  with  warriors  from  remote  tribes ;  that  they  at  first  seemed  in- 
clined to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon  learning  by  a  spy  ihat  the 
Americans  were  about  to  mvade  their  country,  all  flew  to  arms,  and  Big- 
tree  ))ut  hljuself  nr  tlicii  ^ '^nd,  **  determined  to  chastise/*  he  said,  "tte  enemy 
fkett  ditred  presume,  to  thiiik  qf  penetrating  (heir  country/*    But  we  do  not 

*Or  Ki'indoffewUf  Kayentho^JtkefSuc. 

'^  Bmirr*s  Memoir,  befcre  the  N.  V.  Hisi.  8oc.  page  SO.    Also  Araer.  Mnp^aziue. 
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learD  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitude,  and  doubtleM 
returned  soon  after. 

In  the  year  1790,  Big-truj  CornrpUmt  and  Half-totcn  appeared  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, and,  by  their  interpreter,  communicated  to  President  WoMng- 
ton  as  follows : — 

^^ Father:  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  jiations  speaks  to  you;  the  great 
counsellor,  in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  Jins  [13  Vi  S.] 
have  placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears,  and  we, 
therefore,  entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention ;  for  we  are  able  to  speak 
of  things  which  are  to  us  very  ffreat 

"When  your  army  entered  me  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called 
ypu  xhetown  destroyer;  to  this  day, when  your  name  is  heard, our  women 
look  behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necks 
of  their  mothers." 

"  When  our  chiefs  returned  from  Fort  Stanwix,  and  laid  before  our 
council  what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  how 
great  a  country  you  had  compelled  them  to  ^ve  up  to  you,  without  your 
payiag  to  us  any  thing  for  it.  Every  one  said,  that  vour  hearts  were  yet 
swelled  with  resentment  against  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the 
wai*,  but  that  one  day  you  would  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We 
asked  each  other,  fFhat  have  we  dome  to  deserve  s^di  severe  chaituemend  ? 

"  Father :  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  as- 
sembled at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers ;  the  children  of  one 
great  father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children.  They  caUed 
us  brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  that  he  resided 
beyond  the  great  water  where  the  sun  first  rises ;  and  that  he  was  a  king 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was  as  bright 
as  the  sun.  What  they  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promieei^ 
they  faithfully  perform.  When  you  refused  obedience  to  that  kins,  he 
couiinanded  us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  ooey- 
ing  him,  we  did  no  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  uromise.**  '*  We 
were  deceived;  but  your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king, 
had  helped  to  deceive  us ;  and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast  Is  all  the 
hlame  ours  9 

*^  Father :  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  the  in- 
vitati<»n  which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and 
talk  with  you  concerning  peace,  we  m^e  haiste  towards  it.  You  tokl 
us  you  could  crush  us  to  nothing;  ana  you  demanded  from  us  a  peat 
cuuutry,  as  the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  offered  to  us:  as  tfour 
want  of  strength  had  destroyed  our  rights.  Our  chiefs  had  felt  your  power, 
and  were  unable  to  contend  against  you,  and  they  tlierefore  gave  up  that 
country.  What  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our  nation,  but  your  anger 
against  us  must  by  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strength  is 
not  increased,  nor  your  power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider 
calmly — fFere  the  terms  dictated  to  us  by  your  cominissioners  reasonable  and 
just  r 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  commis- 
sioners, that  they  should  be  secured  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  what 
was  left  to  them,  and  then  ask,  ^Does  this  promise  binayouT*  And  that 
no  sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than  commissioners 
from  Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  Included  within 
the  lines  of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
sell,  but  being  further  urged,  consented/to  sell  a  part.  But  the  commis- 
sioners said  that  ^tht^  mmt  have  the  whole  f  for  it  was  already  ceded  to 
theat  by  the  king  of  England,  at  the  peace  following  the  revolution.  But 
stil^as  their  ancestors  had  always  paid  tlie  Indians  for  land,  they  wera 
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vtriUlng  to  pny  them  for  it  Being  not  able  to  contend,  the  land  wad  so!d. 
Soon  after  this,  they  empowered  a  person  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who 
said  Congress  had  sent  him  for  the  purpose,  but  who,  it  seems,  fraudu- 
lently procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  power  to  lease ;  for  there  soon  came 
another  person  claiming  all  their  countiy  northward  of  the  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania, saying  that  he  purchased  it  of  the  other,  and  for  which  he  had 
paid  20,000  dollars  to  him,  and  20,000  n^ore  to  the  United  States.  He 
DOW  demanded  the  laud,  and,  on  being  reflised,  threat<ened  immediate 
war.  '  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  they  held  a  council,  and  took  the  ad- 
vfce  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  their  friend,  but  who^  as  it 
proved,  had  plotted  with  the  otner,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the  land 
ror  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  complj'.  "  Astonished 
ai  what  we  heard  from  every  quarter,"  they  say,  "  with  hfearts  aching  with 
compassion  for  our  women  and  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give 
up  all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  east  of  the  Gen- 
esee River,  up  to  the  peat  forks,  and  east  of  a  soutl)  line  drawn  up  from 
diat  fork  to  the  line  of  Pennsylvania."  F*or  this  he  agreed  to  give  them 
IO5OOO  dollars  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  that,  he 
paid  them  2500  dollars,  and  some  time  after  offered  500  dollars  more,  in- 
sisting that  diat  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  be  allowed  16  be  vearly. 
They  add, 

*<  I^aihtr :  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  yotir  hand,  and  that  by  cloB^ 
ing  it  you  could  crush  us  to  nothing.  Are  you  determined  to  crush  us  f 
If  you  are,  tell  us  so  ;  that  those  of  pur  nation  who  have  become  your 
children,  k^  have  determined  to  die  sb,  may  know  what  to  do.  In  this 
case,  one  t^ii&r  has  said,  he  Would  ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain. 
Another,  who  will  not  think  of  dying  by  the  hahd  of  his  father,  or  his 
brother,  has  said  he  will  retire  to  th^  Chataugfhque,  eat  of  the  fatal  rool^ 
and  steep  with  his  fathers  in  peiice.'^ 

**  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belctiffed  to  the  Six  NatiodIL 
No  part  of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  king  of  £nglana,  ttnd  hci  could  tiot  jp.ftF 
ft  to  vou." 

^  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Stanwix  ^e  agreed  W  deli^ei'  up  thdi^ 
of  bur  people  who  should  do  yod  any  Wrong,  add  that  foil  itiight  ttf 
Aem  and  punish  them  acoordmg  to  your  law.  We  delivered  up  two  men 
ibcordingly.  But  instead  of  trying  them  according  to  fdut  law,  the  lti#- 
est  of  your  people  took  them  fro^  your  magistrate,  liild  pdt  tb&m  imme- 
diately to  death.  It  is  just  to  |)unish  the  murder  with  death,  but  the  Sed- 
ebas  win  not  deliver  up  their  people  to  men  who  disfegrird  the  treati^  of 
dieir  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grlevtinces  entiitieltded,  and  all  id  d  straia 
Which,  we  should  think.  Would  have  drawti  forth  immediate  relief,  tn  hlc^ 
answer.  President  Washington  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his 
situation  ;  and  his  good  feelings  are  manifest  throughout:  still  there  iii 
sdinething  like  evasion  in  ilnswerin^  some  of  their  grieVtmces,  and  fiii 
dmission  of  notice  to  others.  His  ans^ver,  nevertheless,  gave  them  much 
encouragement  He  assured  them  that  the  lands  obtidhed  from  them  b^ 
fraud  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  declared  null  and  void ;  and  that  the  persons  who  itl^rdered 
dieir  people  should  be  dealt  With  aS  though  they  bad  murdered  white 
Aieh,  Und  that  all  possible  means  would  be  u^ed  fbr  their  apprehensibti^ 
dbd  rewards  should  continue  to  be  offered  to  effect  it.  But  we  have  not 
Idiiht^  that  they  Were  ^ver  apprehended.  Thb  land  conveyed  by  treaty, 
the  prtisident  infbrffied  them,  ne  faml  no  aadnirity  m  concern  with,  as  that 
iM  Was  before  his  administration.  u 

The  above  speech,  although  ap|M^dritig  fd  M  a  Jtfiht  pi^ucddfi,  IS  W^ 
~  to  have  been  dictated  by  CSmrn-plaSiB,    Itf  no#evei-,  was  no  doubt 
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the  sentimeDts  of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself!  Hatf-iowa 
and  Btg'-tree. 

In  1791,  an  act  passed  the  legidature  of  Pennsylvania,  "toenipowertbe 
governor  to  grant  a  patent  to  Big-tree,  a  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island 
in  the  Alleghany  River." 

He  lamented  the  disaster  of  St,  Clair's  army,  and  was  heard  to  say 
afterwanis,  fJuit  he  would  have  (too  scalps  for  Gen.  Butler'Sy  who  fell  and 
was  scalped  in  that  fight.  John  Deckard,  another  Seneca  chief,  repeated 
the  same  words. 

Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken  sick 
at  his  lodgings,  and  died  after  about  20  hours'  illness.  Three  days  after,  be- 
ing Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  all  requisite  attention.  The 
river  Big-tree  was  probably  named  from  the  circumstance  of  this  chief 
having  lived  upon  it.  His  name  still  exists  among  some  of  his  descend- 
ants, or  others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instru- 
ments within  a  few  years. 

Although  Com-plarUer  be  but  half  Indian,  we  would  not  throw  him 
out  of  our  bpok  on  that  account,  and  will,  therefore,  proceed  again  with 
his  memoirs«  His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Gyardwa- 
%a  ;  and  most  of  our  knowledge  concerning  him  is  derived  from  himself, 
and  is  contained  in  a  letter  sent  from  him  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and,  although  written  by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real 
production  of  Corn-planter.  It  was  dated  *'  Alleghany  River,  2d  mo.  2d, 
18^,"  and  is  as  follows: — 

^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  sepd  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time,  and  inform  him  the  place  where  I  was  from — ^which  was  at 
Conewaugus,*  on  the  Genesee  River. 

**  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  and 
the  frogs ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  play  with 
the  Indian  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  be- 
ing a  different  color  from  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it.  I  inquired  of  my 
mother  the  cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  ffather  was  a  residenter  in  AI- 
bony.f  I  still  eat  my  victuals  out  of  a  bark  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  young 
man,  and  married  me  a  wife,  and  I  had  no  kettle  or  gim.  I  then  knew 
where  my  father  lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was  a  white 
man,  and  spoke  the  English  language.  He  gave  me  victuals  whilst  I  was 
at  his  house,  but  when  I  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  tne  no  provision 
to  eat  on  the  way.  He  gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell 
me  that  the  United  States  were  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of 
England. 

**  I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  in  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  known  to  me  that  I  have 
been  wicked ;  and  the  cause  tliereof  was  the  revolutionary  war  in  Amer- 
ica. The  cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  was 
that  many  of  them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinking  and  getting  intoxi- 
cated. Great  Britain  requested  us  to  join  with  them  in  the  conflict  against 
die  Americans,  and  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.  I  myself 
was  opposed  to  joining  in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dif- 
ficulty^ that  existed  between  the  two  parties.  I  have  now  informed  you 
how  It  happened  that  the  Indians  took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will 
relate  to  you  some  circumstances  that  occurred  after  the  close  of  the  vrar. 
Gen.  Pii^m,  who  was  then  at  Philadelphia,  told  me  there  was  to  tie  a 
council  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  and  the  Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  be- 

■H  ■     II     ■       ■■  I  ■  .1  ■  '• 

*  This  was  the  Iroauois  tenn  to  desispate  a  place  of  ChrisUao  ladiaos  j  hence  mao> 
places  bear  it    It  is  the  same  as  Cau^mewaga, 
t  It  is  said  (Amert  Reg.  ii.  2S8)  that  he  was  aa  Irishman. 
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half  of  the  Six  Nations ;  which  I  did,  and  there  met  with  three  commis- 
cdoners,  who  had  been  appointed  to  hold  the  council.  They  told  me  they 
would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  which  I  requested  them 
to  do  minutely.  They  then  said  that  it  had  originated  on  account  of  the 
heavy  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  British  sovem- 
ment,  which  had  been  for  fifty  yean  increasing  upon  them ;  that  the 
Americans  had  grown  weary  thereof^  and  refused  to  pay,  which  affronted 
the  kinff.  There  had  likewise  a  difficulty  taken  place  about  some  tea, 
which  tney  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  causes  that 
many  people  had  lost  their  lives.  And  the  British  government  now  being 
afironted,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  be^n  to  roar  in  our 
country.  Greneral  PtUncan  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
that,  by  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  gained  two  objects :  they  had 
established  themselves  an  independent  nation,  and  had  obtained  some 
land  to  live  upon ;  the  division  line  of  which,  from  Great  Britain,  run 
through  the  lakes.  I  then  spoke,  and  said  that  I  wanted  some  land  for 
the  Indians  to  live  on,  and  General  Ptdnam  said  that  it  should  be  granted, 
and  I  should  have  land  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  Indians.  Gen. 
Putnam  then  encouraged  me  to  use  my  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians 
generally ;  and,  as  he  considered  it  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  wished 
to  know  what  I  wanted  for  pay  therefor.  I  replied  to  him,  that  I  would 
use  my  endeavors  to  do  as  he  had  requested,  with  the  Indians,  aiid  for 
pay  thereof,  I  would  take  land.  I  told  him  not  to  pay  me  money  or  dry 
goods,  but  land.  And  for  having  attended  thereto,  I  received  the  tract 
of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  which  was  presented  to  me  by  Governor 
Mfflin.  I  told  General  Putnam  diat  I  wished  the  Indians  to  have  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wild  game,  which  he  assented  to.  I 
also  wished  the  Indians  to  have  the  privilege  of  hunting  in  the  woodi^ 
and  making  fires,  which  he  likewise  assented  to. 

"  The  treaty  that  was  made  at  the  aforementioned  council,  has  been 
broken  by  some  of  the  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the 
go%'emor  with.  Some  white  people  are  not  willing  that  Indians  should 
hunt  any  more,  whilst  others  are  satii^ed  therewith ;  and  those  white 
people  who  reside  near  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theirs, 
and  they  have  obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The  treaty  has  been 
also  broken  by  the  white  people  using  tlieir  endeavors  to  destroy  all  the 
wolves,  which  was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by 
Greneral  Putnam^  but  has  originated  lately. 

"  It  has  been  broken  affain,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  White  people 
wish  to  get  credit  from  Indians,  and  do  not  pay  them  honestly,  according 
to  their  agreement  In  another  respect,  it  has  also  been  broken  by  white 
people,  who  reside  near  my  dwelling;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and 
vines  in  my  field,  they  take  them  as  their  own.  It  has  been  broken  again 
by  white  people  using  their  endeavors  to  obtain  our  pine  trees  from  us. 
We  have  very  few  pine  trees  on  our  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York ; 
and  white  people  and  Indians  often  get  into  dispute  respecting  them. 
There  is  also  a  great  quantity  of  whiskey  brought  near  our  reservation 
bj'  white  people,  and  the  Indians  obtain  it  and  become  drunken.  Another 
circumstance  has  taken  place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the 
interference  of  the  governor. 

*•  The  white  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  time 
ago,  to  pay  taxes  for  my  land ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  I  had  never  been 
called  upon  for  that  purpose  before;  and  having  refused  to  pay,  the 
white  people  became  irritated,  called  upon  me  frequently,  and  at  length 
brought  four  guns  with  them  and  sfeized  our  cattle.  I  still  reftised  to  pay, 
and  was  not  willing  to  let  the  cattle  go.  Afier  a  time  of  dispute,  they  re- 
turned home,  and  I  understood  the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  enforce  the 


cQlleetioD  of  tfaa  tax.  I  i^rent  to  W^nen,  and,  to  arevt  tha  impendrnff 
^i^culty,  was  obliged  to  give  i^y  ^ote  for  the  tax,  the  amount  of  which 
ivas  43  dolJais  and  79  cents.  It  is  my  desire  that  the  governor  will  ex- 
empt me  from  paying  taxes  for  ray  land  to  white  people ;  and  also  cau8(» 
thi^t  the  money  I  am  now  obliged  to  pay,  may  be  refunded  to  me,  as  I 
am  veiy  poor.  The  govenior  is  the  person  who  attends  to  the  situation 
of  the  people,  and  I  wi&h  him  to  send  a  person  to  Alleghany,  that  1  uiay 
inform  him  pf  the  particulars  of  pur  situation^  and  he  be  authorized  to 
mstruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  copduct  themselves  towards 
the  Indians. 

*<The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between 
the  Indians  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  having  theni  removed. 
We  are  now  in  a  trying  situation,  and  I  wish  the  governor  to  send  a  per- 
son, authorized  to  attend  thereto,  the  fore  p^  of  next  summer,  about  the 
time  that  grass  has  srown  big  enough  for  pasture. 

^  The  governor  formerly  reij^uested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indians, 
and  take  care  of  them.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believo 
Indians  cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  with  my  request, 
and  send  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white  people^ 
the  approfu^hmg  summer.    I  have  now  no  more  to  speak.*** 

Whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  what 
order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  appeal,  our  author  does  not  state.  But 
that  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  by  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme ;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  n<3 
only  the  tax  was  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  for  the  vexation 
and  damage. 

Com-pkmt  was  ^ery  early  distinguififaed  for  his  vdsdom  in  council,  not- 
withstanding he  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784  ;five  years 
afler,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Uarmer,hegaveup  an  immense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefs  committed  this  act  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  The  Six  Nations  having  taken  part  with  England  in  the 
revolution,  when  the  king's  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were 
reduced  to  the  miserable  alternative  of  giving  up  so  much  of  their  coun- 
try as  the  Americans  required,  or  the  tDhole  of  it.  In  1790,  Corn-plant, 
Half-town  and  Big-tree,  made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  Congress  for  an 
amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties, 
in  which  the  following  memorable  passage  occurs : — 

^  Father :  we  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  6od,and  not  men, 
has  preserved  the  Com-plard  from  the  hands  of  his  own  nation.  For  they 
ask  continually,  *■  Where  is  the  land  on  which  our  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren after  them,  are  to  lie  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that  the  line  drawn 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would  mark  it  forever  on  the  east, 
and  the  line  running  from  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it 
on  the  west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so ;  for,  first  one,  and  then  another, 
come  and  take  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell. us  prom- 
ised to  secure  it  to  us.'  He  is  silent,  for  he  has  nothing  to  answer.  When 
the  sun  goes  down,  he  opens  his  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the 
sun  appears,  again  upon  tne  hills  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during 
the  night.  For  he  feels  that  among  men  become  desperate  by  the  injur 
ries  they  sustain,  it  is  God  .only  that  can  preserve  him.  He  loves  peace, 
and  all  he  had  in  store  he  has  eiven  to  those  who  have  been  robb«d^l^ 
your  people,  lest  they  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themifelM^s. 
The  whole  season,  which  others  have  employed  in  providing  for  their 

■  m^^^^^^^m^mmmm^m^mm    I  i         ■  ii    ■    ■  I  i      I  — ^— ^^m— ^  i  I      ■  ■■    ^^^m^^i^^^— ^w     a  ■  !■■  ^^— ^M^i^***- 
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iamiHes,  he  has  spent  in  endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  this  moment 
his  wife  and  chilaren  are  lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food.** 

In  President  WashingtorCs  answer,  we  are  gi-atified  by  his  particular  no- 
tice of  this  chief.  He  says,  ^  The  merits  of  the  Corn-plant,  and  his 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  are  weJl  known  to  me,  and  shall  not  be 
forgotten ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  Stateef,  I  have  directed 
the  secretary  of  war  to  make  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  andjvfty  doir 
tears,  either  m  money  or  goods,  as  the  Com-flant  shall  like  best." 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  *'to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  Indian 
chiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  Afler  din- 
ner, we  were  served  with  good  wine,  and  Com-plantcTy  one  of  the  firs^ 
chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass 
and  said,  *  /  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  mis  opportunity  of  smoking  the  pipe 
of  friendship  and  love.  May  toe  plant  our  own  vines — he  the  fathers  of  war 
own  children — and  maintain  themJ'  "* 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  ^  granting 
800  dollars  to  Corn-planter,  Half-town  and  Big-tree,  in  trust  for  the  Sene- 
ca nation,  and  other  purposes  therein  mentioned."  In  Feb.  1791,  Com^ 
plant  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  extremely  hazardous 
expedition  to  undertake  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes,  that  had 
aireadj^  shown  themselves  hostile.  The  mission  terminated  unfavorably 
from  msurmountable  difficu]ties.f  There  were  manj^,  at  this  time,  as  m 
all  Indian  wars,  who  entertained  doubts  of  the  fidehty  of  such  Indians 
as  pretended  friendship.  Comrplani  did  not.  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  bis 
conduct  showed,  it  was  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these 
imputations,  a  letter  written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  ^  I  have  only  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Corn-plant  has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion^  he  is  as 
friendly  as  one  of  our  own  people.  He  has  advised  me  to  take  care, 
^for^  said  he,  ^you  wHl  soon  have  a  chance  to  let  the  world  know  whether 
you  are  a  soldier  or  not,^  When  he  went  of^  be  ordered  two  chiefs  and 
ten  warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scout  about  the  garrison,  and  let  me 
know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  either  advance  against  me^  or  any  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States.  He  thinks  the  people  at  Pittsburgh  should 
keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  for  he  says,  by  and  by,  he  thinksi 
the  bad  Indians  will  come  from  that  way." 

In  1792,  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Cam-plant : 
*^  My  people  having  been  charged  with  committing  depredations  on  the 
frontier  inhabitants  near  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertiob,  as 
it  is  certainly  without  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhabitants^ 
that  they  may  rest  perfectly  secure  from  any  danger  from  the  Senecas 
residing  on  the  AUeghany  waters,  and  that  my  people  have  been  and  still 
are  friendly  to  the  U.  States." 

About  the  time  Corn-plant  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to 
the  hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  light  tneir  pipes. 
There  happened  to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom,  as  the  foremost 
Indian  stooped  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  pa  axe.  One  of  the  oth- 
ers was  liadly  wounded  with  the  same  weapon,  while  escaping  from  the 
house.  They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt. 
(The  poor  wounded  man,  when  nearly  well  of  the  wound,  was  bitten  by 
a ,  snake,  which  caused  his  immediate  death.)    When  Corn-plant  knew 

*  Carets  Masemn,  v.  415. 

t "  Causef  of  the  exisUiig  Hottilitiei/'  &c.  drawn  op  by  the  lee'y  of  war,  Gen.  IGt^Xp 
io  1791. 
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what  had  happened,  be  charged  his  warriorB  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  t# 
seek  revenge,  and  was  heard  only  to  sav,  ^  M  is  hoards  whin  I  and  my  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  make  peace  for  the  tahUeSy  that  toe  should  receive  suchre- 
ioard,  lean  govern  my  young  men  and  warriors  better  than  the  thirteen^ 
fires  can  theirs/^  How  is  it  that  this  man  should  practise  upon  the  max- 
imd  of  Confucius,  of  whom  he  never  heard  ?  (Do  ye  to  others  as  ye  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you;)  and  the  monster  in  human  form,  m  a  gos- 
pel land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  by  bis  actions,  hb 
utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  the  divine  mandate  ? 

In  1816,  the  Rev.  Timothy  JUden,  then  president  of  Alleghany  col- 
lege, in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  beneca  nation.  At  this  time, 
Corn-plant  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Connewango  with 
the  Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  **  on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bot- 
tom land,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania."  Here  was  his  vil- 
lage,* which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitants.  He  then  owned 
1900  acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  '^It  was  grate- 
ful to  notice,"  observes  Mr.  Mkn,  '*  the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the 
place,  from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buck- wheat,  com  and  oats.  We 
also  saw  a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses ;  and  many  logs  designed 
for  the  saw-mill  and  the  Pittsburgh  market"  Com-flant  had,  for  some 
time,  been  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  with 
jdy  such  as  professed  it.  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  J&dtiCs  arrival, 
be  hastened  to  welcome  him  to  his  village,  and  wait  upon  him.  And  not- 
withstanding his  high  station  as  a  chief,  having  many  men  under  bis  com- 
mand, he  chose  rather,  **  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  style,"  to  serve  his 
visitors  himself;  he,  therefore,  took  care  of  their  horses,  and  went  into  the 
field,  cut  and  brought  oats  for  them. 

The  Western  Missionaiy  Society  had,  in  1815,  at  Com-planfs  **  ureent 
request,"  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,  at  this  time,  promised 
Bticeess. 

Cam-plant  receives  an  annual  annuity  from  the  IJ.  States,  of  950  dol- 
lars, besides  his  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  member 
of  the  nation. 

Gos-kukrke'iccHfiarhon-ne-di'yiiy  commonly  called  the  Prophet,  was 
brother  to  Corn-|>^^,  and  resided  in  his  village.  He  was  of  little  note, 
and  died  previous  to  1810.t  Corn-plant,  we  believe,  is  yet  living,  and, 
like  all  other  unenlightened  people,  very  superstitious.  Not  long  since,  he 
said  the  Good  Spirit  had  told  him  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
whites,  or  even  to  preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  had  from  time 
to  time  given  him ;  whereupon,  among  other  things,  he  burnt  up  his  belt 
and  broke  his  elegant  sword.  He  oflen  mentions  his  having  been  at  Brad- 
doeVs  defeat.  Henry  Obeale,  his  son,  he  sent  to  be  educated  among  the 
whites.  He  became  a  drunkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now 
discarded  by  his  father.  Corn-plant  has  other  sons,  but  he  says  no  more 
of  them  shall  be  educated  among  the  whites,  for  he  says,  **  B  efitirely  spoil 
Indian,^  And  although  he  countenances  Christianity^  he  does  not  do  it, 
it  is  thought,  from  a  belief  of  it,  but  probably  from  the  same  motives  as 
too  many  whites  do4 

Teasla^ee,  or  Charits  Corn-planter,  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Mos- 
oowj  N.  Y.  in  1823.  He  was  probably  a  son  ol  Koeentwahk,  or  Cyantwaia, 

We  find  this  notice  of  Corn-plant  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  1791 : 
••The  Indians  in  this  quarter  [Fott  Pitt]  have  been  very  peaceable  for 
■om^  time,  but  down  the  Ohio  they  are  continually  doing  mischief.  There 

•  Formeriy  called  Obaletmon.  See  Pa,  Gaz.  1792,  and  8twnbwnft  Jour, 
t  Amer.  Register  for  1816.  vol.  ii.  226,  &c. 

t  Verbal  account  of  JS.  T.  Foote,  Esq.  of  Chatauque  co.  N.  Y.  who  possesses  muck 
▼unaUe  information  upon  natters  of  (bis  kind. 
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«re  many  conjectures  in  this  coiintiy  about  Col.  Prodor'a  business  in  the 
Indian  country,  as  it  is  known  he  has  lefl  Fort  Franklin,  at  French  Creek, 
in  company  with  tlie  Com-pkiTUer  and  many  of  his  people." 

Col.  Fnfdor  was  aeiit  to  aid  Com-pUxrU  in  his  intended  mission  to  the 
hostile  tribes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

If^eeunuek — His  great  exerHons  io  prevent  (he  whUea  from  overrunning  his 
country — His  expedition  on  Hackei's  Creek— Cooperation  of  his  brother, 
the  Prophet — Rise  of  the  dificvlHes  between  Tecumseh  and  Gap,  Harrir 
^son^-^Speedi  of  the  former  %n  a  council  at  Vincennes — Fearful  occurrence 
in  that  councu- — Winnemak — Tecumseh  visited  by  Gov,  Harrison  at  his 
^anp — Determination  of  war  the  result  of  the  interview  on  both  sides^^ 
Characteristic  anecdote  of  the  cfnef— Determines,  in  the  event  of  war^to 
prevent  barbarities — Battle  of  T^ppecanoe-r^BatUe  of  the  Thames,  and 
.  death  of  Tecumseh — Description  of  his  person — Important  events  in  his 
life — rnKEE9aEN0,ya<Aer  of  Tecumsehr—His  death — Particular  account 
ojrELi.8KWATAWA,  or  the  PROPHSiV'^ccount  o/*  Round-head — Capture 
4ind  massacre  of  Gen.  Winchester's  army  at  the  River  12am9i— Mteerah 
or  the  Crane,  commonly  coiled  Walk-in-the*  Water — Tetoninhokb- 
rawen,  or  John  Norton — Wawnahton — Black-thunder — Onopa- 
TONOA9  or  Bie-ELK — Petalesharo — ^Metea. 

Tecumseh^  by  birth  a  Shawanee,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of 
Great  Britain,  m  the  war  of  1813,  was  born  about  1770,  and,  like  his  great 
prototype,  Pometacom,  the  Wampanoag,  seems  always  to  have  made  his 
aversion  to  civilization  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character;  and  it 
ii  not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  British  army,  and  received  the  red 
aash  and  other  badges  of  office,  because  he  was  fond  of  imitating  the 
whites ;  but  he  employed  them,  more  probably,  as  a  means  of  inspiring 
his  countrymen  with  that  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  which  was 
00  necessary  in  the  work  of  expulsion,  which  he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  exploit  in  which  we  find  Te6umseh  engaged  was  upon  a 
branch  of  Hacker's  Creek,  in  May,  1792.  With  a  small  band  of  warriora, 
he  came  upon  the  family  of  John  Waggoner,  about  dusk.  They  foui^ 
fFaggoner  a  short  distance  from  his  house,  sitting  upon  a  log,  resting 
hifnself  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Tecumseh  directed  his  mep  to  cap* 
ture  the  family,  while  himself  was  engaged  with  Waggoner,  To  make 
sure  work,  he  took  deliberate  aim  at  him  with  his  rifle ;  but  fortunately  he 
did  not  even  wound  him,  though  the  ball  passed  next  to  his  skin,  frag- 
goner  threw  himself  off  the  log,  and  ran  with  all  his  might,  and  Tecumseh 
followed.  Having  the  advantage  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
Wagffoner  made  good  his  escape.  Meanwhile  his  men  succeeded  in 
carrymg  off  the  family,  some  of  whom  they  barbarously  murdered. 
Among  these  were  Mrs.  Waggoner  and  two  of  her  children.  Several  of 
the  children  remained  a  long  time  with  the  Indiaqs. 

•This  perseveiii^  and  extraordinary  man  had  made  himself  noted  and 
conspicuous  in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in 
1795.  He  was  brocher  to  ^at  famous  impostor  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Prophet,  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  just  in  season  to 
pievent  his  fidJing  into  entire  disrepute  among  his  own  followers.  His 
principal  place  of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe 
with  the  Wabssby  upon  the  nort)i  bank  of  the  latter.    This  tract  of  coun- 
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try  WHS  none  of  his,  but  naa  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  Pnphdf 
IB  1808,  with  a  motley  band  of  about  a  1000  young  warriors  from  among 
the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Wyandots^  Potowatomies,  Ottowas,  Kikka- 
poos  and  Chippeways.  The  Miamies  were  very  much  opposed  to  this 
intrusion  into  their  country,  but  were  not  powerful  enough  to  repel  it^ 
and  many  of  their  chiefs  were  put  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  man- 
ner, for  remonstrating  against  their  conduct  The  maladministration  of 
the  Profhdj  however,  in  a  short  time,  ver^  much  reduced  his  numbers, 
80  that,  m  about  a  year,  his  followers  consisted  of  but  about  300,  and  these 
in  the  most  miserable  state  of  existence.  Their  habits  had  been  such  as 
to  bring  famine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provisions  furnished  by  €ren- 
eral  Harrison^  from  Vibcennes,  stan'ation  would  doubtless  have  ensued.* 
At  this  juncture,  Tectim^e/k  made  his  appearance  among  them ;  and  al- 
though in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known  that  he 
directed  everything  afterwards,  although  in  the  name  of  the  ProphfL 
His  exertions  now  became  immense,  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  con- 
tinent in  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  whites. 

It  will  be  hard  to  find  excuse  for  all  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  its  agents  towards  the  Indians  at  any  time.  The 
consciousness  of  pov^er  goes  a  great  way  with  almost  all  men. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government,  Grovemof'  Harrison  pur- 
chased of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  and  Potowatomies,  a  large  tract  of 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  riv^r  60  miles 
above  Vincennes.  This  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  after  the  Prophet  set- 
tled with  his  colony  upon  the  Wabash ^  as  above  stated^  T^cuiMth  was 
absent  at  this  time,  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  was  not  considered  as 
havini^  any  claim  to  the  cotintry,  being  there  Ivithout  the  consent  of  the 
Miamies.  Tecumseh  did  not  view  it  in  this  light,  and  at  his  return  was 
exceedingly  vexed  with  those  chiefs  who  had  made  the  conveyance; 
many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened  with  death.  Tecumseh^s  dis- 
pleasure and  dissatisfhction  reached  Gov.  Haririson,  who  despatched  a 
messenger  to  him,  to  state  **  that  any  claims  he  might  have  to  the  landi 
which  had  been  ceded,  were  not  affected  by  the  treaty ;  that  he  might 
come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his  toretensions,  and  if  they  were  fbundto 
be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an  anri}>le  compensa'* 
tion  made  for  it"!  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  in  a  strain  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  was  that  of 
T^eeumteh,  at  least  as  he  conceived.  However,  upon  the  12  August, 
1810,  (a  day  which  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fate  of  his 
great  archetype,  PhUip,  of  Pokamiket^)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at 
Vincennes,  with  many  of  his  warriors ;  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as 
fellows : — 

**  It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefhthers  were  warriors.  Their 
son  is  a  warrior.  Prom  them  I  only  take  my  existence ;  from  my  tribe 
I  take  nothing.  I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune ;  and  oh !  that  I 
could  make  that  of  my  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the 
conceptions  of  my  mind,  when  I  thhik  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  the  universe. 
I  would  not  then  come  to  Gov.  Harrtsoii,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty, 
and  to  obliterate  the  landmark ;  but  I  would  sa^  to  him.  Sir,  you  have 
liberty  to  return  to  your  own  country.  The  being  within,  communing 
with  past  ages,  tells  me,  that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white 
man  on  this  continent.  That  it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of 
the  samQ  fmrenta,  placed  on  it  by  the  Ghneat  Spirit  that  made  them,  to 
keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  productions,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  sama 

•  Memoln  o(  HarritmL  \  JIPA/ee. 
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race.  Once  e  happy  n|ce.  Sinee  mode  miserable  by  the  white  people, 
mrho  are  never  contented,  but  always  encroaching.  The  way,  and  the 
on}y  way  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the  red  men  to  unite  In 
claiming  a  common  and  equal  right  in  the  land,  as  it  was  at  first,  and 
ahould  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to  all,  for  the  Ude  of  each. 
That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less  to  arrangers; 
those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.  The  white  people  iiave 
up  right  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  first;  it  is 
theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is 
Aot  valid.  The.  iate  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do 
'Dot  kpow  how  to  sell.  Jt  requires  all  to  make  a  bargain  far  all.  All  red 
.men  have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  occupancy 
is  as  good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  Thei'e  cannot  be  two  occupatidtts 
in  the  same  place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  hunting 
or  travelling}  for  there  the  same  ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may 
follow  each  other  all  day ;  but  the  camp  is  stationali^,  and  that  is  occu- 
pancy. It  belongs  to  the  first  who  sits  dovvn  on  his  blanket  or  skins, 
which  he  has  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  till  he  leaves  it  no  other  has 
eriffhL"* 

Iiow  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  biit  it  appears  tcio 
much  Americanized  to  correspond  with  our  notions  ofTecuniseh;  never- 
theless it  may  give  the  true  meaning.  One  important  paragraph  ought  to 
be  added,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  author  from  which  we  have  et- 
traeted  the  above;  which  was,** that  the  Americans  had  driven  them 
frpm  the  sea-coasts,  and  that  they  would  shortly  push  thenfi  into  the  lakies, 
and  that  they  were  determined  to  make  a  stand  wh^e  they  Were."t  This 
language  forcibly  reminds  us  of  what  the  ancient  Britons  said  of  their 
enemies,  when  they  besought  aid  of  the  Romaqs.  '''The  barbarians  (said 
tbey)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  beats  us  back  upon  them ;  betw^n 
these  extremes  we  are  exposed,  either  to  be  slain  with  the  sword,  or 
drowned  in  the  waves.*^ 

Teeunuehf  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  agajnSt  the  Validity  of  tte 
purchase,  took  his  seat  amidst  his  warriors.  Crovernoi*'  Hnnison,  in  his 
reply,  said,  ^  that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  conrin^nt, 
had  found  the.Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  cotmtry  on  the  Wa- 
bash, and  at  that  time  the  Shawanese  were  i^esidents  of  Georgia,  fh>Hfi 
which  they  .were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  That  ^he  tends  had  been  puN 
chaaed  firom  the  Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it 
That  it  was  ridiculous  to  assert  that  all  the  Indians  Were  one  nation ;  for 
if  such  had  beep  the  intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  pi^t 
six  difierent  tongues  into  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a 
language  that  aS  could  understand.  That  the  Miatnies  found  it  for  their 
iocereat  to  sell  a  part  of  their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  fhrther  an- 
nuity, the  benefit  of  which  they  had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctu- 
ality with  which  the  seventeen  fires  [the  seventeen  United  States]  com- 
plied with  their  engagements ;  and  that  the  ShaWanese  had  no  right  Ut 
come  from  a  distant  country  and  control  the  Miamies  in  the  disposal  of 
their  own  property."    The  governor  then  took  his  seat,  and  the  intet- 

Ereter  proceeded  to  exf>lain  to  Tecumseh  what  he  had  said.  Who,  when 
e  had  nearly  finished,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  and  exclaimed,  **]!  if 
aU/alae  ,*"  at  the  same  time  giving  to  his  warriors  a  signal,  th6y  ^ized 
their  war  clubs  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  from  the  green  grass  t>tt  vvhieh 
they  had  been  sitting.  The  governor  now  thought  nimself  in  inrirhlnent 
danger,  and,  fineeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  his  dWbfd  arid  pre- 
pared to  defend  hiuiself.    He  was  attended  by  some  dfi!i<^ig^  bf  his  got- 

* 
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emmeat,  and  miiDV  cidzen^  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  all 
unarmed ;  most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as 
stones  and  clubs.  Ttcumaek  continued  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with 
great  emotion ;  and  a  guard  of  12  armed  men  stationed  in  the  rear  were 
ordered  up.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  expected  blood  would  be  shod. 
Major  G.  R,  FhwUj  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dtrk,  and 
ffinnemak  cockea  his  pistoL  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  3VnMi> 
seh  had  threatened  his  life  for  havinff  signed  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the 
disputed  land.  A  Mr.  fPtiuu,  the  Methodist  minister,  ran  to  the  gor- 
emor's  house,  and  taking  a  gun,  stood  in  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

On  beinff  infoiimed  what  Tteumaeh  had  said,  the  governor  repliea  lo 
him,  that  **  he  was  a  bad  man — that  he  would  have  no  further  talk  ¥n^ 
him — that  he  must  return  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  imme- 
diately." Thus  ended  the  conference.  Tteumseh  did  not  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood, but,  the  next  morning,  having  reflected  upon  the  improwie^ 
of  bis  conduct,  sent  to  the  governor  to  have  the  council  renewea,  and 
apologized  for  the  aflront  oSered ;  to  which  the  governor,  after  some 
time,  consented,  having  taken  the  precaution  to  have  two  additional  com- 
panies of  armed  men  in  readiness^  m  case  of  insult 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Tteumseh  was  asked  whether  he  had  any 
other  groimds,  than  those  he  had  stated,  by  which  he  could  lav  claim  to 
the  land  in  question ;  to  which  he  replied,  **  No  other."  Here,  then, 
was  an  end  of  all  argument.  The  indignant  soul  of  T^teumteh  could  not 
but  be  enraged  at  the  idea  of  an  **  eouivalent  ibr  a  country,"  or,  what 
meant  the  same  thing,  a  eompenaaiion  for  land,  which,  often  repeated,  as 
it  had  been,  would  soon  amount  to  a  country!  ''The  behavior  of  TVeum- 
jeA,  at  this  interview,  was  very  diflerent  from  what  it  was  the  day  before. 
His  deportment  was  dignified  and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least 
disposition  to  be  insolent.  He  denied  having  anv  intention  of  attacking 
the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been  advised  by  white  men"*  to  do  as  m 
had  done ;  that  two  white  men  had  visited  him  at  his  place  of  resldenee, 
and  told  him  that  half  the  white  people  were  opposed  to  Governor  Horn- 
9on^  and  willing  to  relinquish  the  land,  and  tola  nim  to  advise  the  tribes 
not  to  receive  pay  for  it :  for  that  the  governor  would  be  soon  put  out  of 
ofBce,  and  a  ''good  man"  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up  the  land 
to  the  Indians.  The  governor  asked  him  whether  he  would  prevent  the 
mitvey  of  the  land :  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
M  howndary.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkaf)oo,  a  Pottowattomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief,  each  declaring  his  determination  to  stand 
by  Ttcumadut  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief.  After  the  governor  had 
informed  Tuunatk  that  his  words  should  be  truly  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent, allesing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re- 
linquished, and  that  it  would  be  main  tamed  by  the  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought  that, 
poenbly,  Ikcumatk  might  appear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him 
m  his  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  interpreter,  and  visit- 
ed the  chief  in  his  canip  the  next  day.  The  governor  was  received  with 
kindness  and  attention,  and  Ttcumstk  convert  with  him  a  considerabfo 
time.  On  being  asked  by  the  governor,  if  his  determination  really  was 
as  he  had  expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  "Yes ;"  and  added, 
"that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United 
8tates---«gainst  whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing 
the  Indians'  land ;  that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and 
if  he  (the  goveknor)  would  prevail  upon  Uie  prestdent  to  give  up  the  laaip 
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iKtely  purchased,  and  agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the 
f^onsent  of  all  the  tribes,  be  would  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  assist  them 
m  all  their  wars  with  Uie  English,^  whom  he  knew  were  always  treat- 
ing the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their  hands,  and  hallooing  atu-hoy; 
^MLt  he  would  much  rather  join  tlie  seventeen  fires ;  but  if  they  would  not 
^ye  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request  in  other  respects,  he  would 
joftD  the  English.  When  the  ffovemor  told  him  there  was  no  probability 
that  the  president  would  comply,  he  said,  **  Well,  as  the  great  chief  is  to 
determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put  sense  enough  into 
fain  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land«  It  is  true,  he 
is  so  far  ofi^  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still  in  his 
tomrn,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out." 
He  had  said  befbre,  when  asked  if  it  were  bis  determinadon  to  make 
war  unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  *^E  is  my  dderndntfiimi ;  nor 
MnU  I  give  rut  to  my  feety  trntu  I  have  unUed  all  the  red  men  in  the  /tfte 
remUution.^ 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecumseh,  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  expected,  when 
questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject 

Most  religiously  did  he  prosecute  this  plan ;  and  could  his  extraordinaiy 
and  wondenul  exerdons  be  known,  no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarce- 
ly flurpaas  the  reality.  The  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those 
about  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  pre- 
vious U)  the  year  1811.  He  had  raised  in  these  tribes  the  high  expecta- 
tion, that  they  should  be  able  to  drive  the  Americans  to  the  east  of  the 
Ohio.  The  famous  Blue^Jaeket  was  as  sanguine  as  Tecumaehf  and  was 
ilia  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tribes. 

-  The  following  characteristic  circumstance  Occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Vinceunes.  After  Tecumieh  had  made  a  speech  to  governor  Har- 
rison, and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.    One  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  governor, 

-  and,  as  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  be  said,  ^  Your  fiitb^r  reauests  you 
to  take  a  chair."    **Mff(Uherf"  says  T^ecuvieeh^  with  great  indignity  of 

•  expression,  **  the  gun  is  my  father,  and  ike  eaAh  is  my  mother ;  and  on  har 
>  hoiom  IwiU  repose ;"  and  immediately  seated  himsell,  in  the  Indian  man- 
ner, npon  the  ground.* 

The  fight  at  Tippecanoe  fi>llowed  soon  after.  This  affiur  took  place  in 
the  niffht  of  Nov.  (i,  1811,  in  which  62  Americans  were  killed,  and  126 
wounded.  Teevmstk  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  his  brother,  the  Prophet^ 
eonducted  or  ordered  the  attack.  During  the  action,  he  was  peirforming 
conjurations  on  an  eminence  not  far  ofi^  but  out  of  danger.  His  men 
displayed  great  bravery,  and  the  fight  was  long  and  bloody.  Harrison 
Uffit  some  of  his  bravest  officers.  The  late  Colonel  SneUingf  of  jBoston, 
then  a  captain,  was  in  this  fight,  and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands 
an  Indian  chief,  the  only  Indian  taken  by  ttie  Americans.  The  name  of 
the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  but,  from  bis  fear  of  being  taken  for  a 
Shawanee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of  that  tribe.  When  he  was  seized 
by  Capt.  SneUingj  he  ejaculated,  w^th  hurried  accents,  ^  Good  man,  me  no 
Aaijsanee/*\  The  chiefs  Hldie4ion  (JVapamangwa,)  Stone-eater  (SanOf 
.  mahhongOy)  and  fVvm/em/ak,  were  conspicuous  at  this  time.  The  Jatter  had 
been  tlM  pretended  fiiend  of  the  governor,  but  now  appeared  his  enemy. 
Just  before  hostilities  conunenced,  in  a  talk  Qovemor  Harrison  had 
with  Tecwnseky  the  former  expressed  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that 
cruelty  to  prisoners  should  not  be  allowed  on  either  side.  Tecums^  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  is  be- 
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littiredfae^striettjr aditond  to  this  resolutiOD*  lQd6edy  we  have  one  €K« 
«iyiple,  which  has  never,  been  called  in  question^and  is  worthy  the  mat 
mind  of  this  chief.  When  CoU  Diidlug  was  cut  off,  and  near  400  of  hk 
itaeci,  not  larfroa)'Fc»rt  Meigs,  hy  &]tiog  into  an.  ambush,  T^auuMtk  arrived 
at  the  scene  d*  action  .when  ithe  Americans  could  reast  no  longer.  He 
«xerted  himself  to  |Mit  a  stop  to.  the  noassacre  of  the  soldiers,  which  .was 
then  going  on;  and  meeting  with  a  Chippeway  chief  who  would  not 
desist  by  persuasion  northreats,  he  buried. his  tomahawk  in  his  head.* 

It ia said  that  TecumM^had  been  in  ahnost  every  important  battle  with 
the  Americans,  from  the  destruction  of  General  Harmia^s  army  till  hb 
-death  upon  the  Thames.  He  was  under  the  direction' of  General  Prottof^ 
in  the  last,great  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  courK 
of  prcx^edings,  and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  befofe 
the  Americans  in  very  pointed  terms.  Pemfs  victorv  had  just  given  the 
44mericans  the  command  of  .Lake  Erie;  and  immecliately  afVer,  PrtHAur 
abandoned  Detroit,  and  marched  his  majesty's  army  up  the  river  ThanMS^ 
•accom)>anied  by  General  TVcwnveA,  with  about  1500  wamors.  HcaHwm 
•evertook  them  near  theiMoraviaB  town,  Oct.  6, 1813,  aud,  after  a  bloodgr 
battle  with  the  Indians,  routed  and  look  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  Brit- 
ish army^;  Proctor  saving  himself  only  by  flight.  After  withstanding 
ahnest  the  whole  force  of  the  Americana/or  sometime,  T^ouaiM^reoelved 
•a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  but  continued  to  ftgbt  wkh  deaperation,  until 
a  shoe  in  the  head  fVom  an. unknown  hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  thidk- 
eet  of  tlie  fightf    Of  his  warriors  190  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle^ 

Thus  fell  TecuTMeh,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  .of  his  age..  ,He  was  about 
<five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  aod  a  pevfhctly  sym- 
metrical form.  *^  His  carriage  was  erect  and  lofty— >his  motions  quiok-^ 
his  eyes  penetrating-^his  visage  stem,  with  an:air.Qf  katd^urin  his. coun- 
tenance, which  arose  from  an  elevated  pride  oi  soul.  It  did  not  leave 
^him  even  in  death."  He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  one  who  knew  hhn.  liis 
dinsBon  the  day  of  the  fatal  battle  was  a  deerskin  coat  and  pantaloons. 

Ar«tbe  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  by  the  name  of  .^SKane  served  as « 
guide  to  Col.  JohMwCs  regiment.  He  informs  us  that  he  knew  Teoummk 
"welljand  that  he  once  had  had  his  thigh  bMken,  which  not  being  proper* 
ly  set,  caused  a  considerable  ridge  in  it  always  after.  This  was  puUished 
in  a  Kentucky  newspaper,  lately,  as  necessary  to  prove  ibitf  the  Indian 
killed  by  Col.  J^Mison  was  Tecanmfi^.  From  the  sarnie  paper,  it  would 
seem,  that,  even  on  the  day  of  hattle,  it  was  doubted  by. some  whether  the 
ehicf  killed  were  Ttcmnsehi  and  that  a  critical  inffuest  was  held  over  his 
^9ody ;  and  akhough  it  was  decided  to  be  he,  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  colo* 
nel  killed  him,  lliere  was  a  demur,  even  then;  But*  no  doubt,  mai^ 
were  willing  it  should  so  pass,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  no  oonsequeoce,  so 
'k>ng  as  Twvmsfh,  their  most  dreaded  eoemy,  was  actually  slain ;  uid, 
perhaps,  too,  so  near  the  event,  many  ifek  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  iram 
'the  report  of  Col.  Joima^n^s  friends;  but  when  tanse  had  dispelled  sueh 
jealousy,  those  came  out  frankly  with  their  opinion,  and  hebce  nssuJtod  the 
aetual  truth  of  the  ease. 

That  #ie  American  soldieni  should  have  dishonored  lliemaelvcs,  after 
their  victory,  by  outra^ng  idl  decency  by  ads  of  astonishing  ferocity  aOEui 
imrbarity,  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fiiUen  chief,  is  grievous  to  mention, 
and  cannot  meet  with  too  aevete  4Y>ndemnation.    Pieeea  of  his  skki  were 
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t  The  story  tb^jt  be  fell  m  a  personal  renoouater  with  Cot.  Johnson^  must  no  longer 
be  beUevod.  Fnc^  ire  er.tlrely  o()posed  to  sucili  a  condusion.  Indeed,  ive«mnot1esm 
that  the  coload  ever  cte£oied  w  mor  of  the 
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taken  away  by  some  of  them  as  mementoes  !*  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a 
personal  enmity  to  General  Harrison^  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before 
destroyed  his  family.  The  celebrated  speech,  said  to  hav^  been  delivered 
by  the  great  ^'Shawanese  warrior"  to  General  Proctor^  before  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  is  believed  by  many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen 
in  every  hi8lx>ry  of  the  war,  and  every  periodical  of  that  d^y,  and  in  not  a 
few  since,  eten  to  this.  Therefore  we  omit  it  here.  The  speech  of 
Logan,  perhaps,  bus  not  circulated  wider.  Another,  in  our  opinion,  more 
ivorthy  the  mighty  mind  of  T&cumieh,  published  in  a  work  said  to  be 
written  by  One  who  heard  it,t  is  now  generally  (bn  the  authority  of  a 
public  joufnall)  discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Among  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  Gen.  Hull  sur* 
rendered  the  north-western  army,  Tteumseh  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibtaltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  Gen.  HulP» 
first  movements  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it.  In  a  movement  that 
way,  Col.  JUTArUiuir  came  veiy  near  being  cut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians 
led  by  Ttcufnath,  About  4  miles  from  Maiden,  he  found  a  bridge  in  000- 
seasion  of  a  body  of  the  eueniy ;  and  although  the  bridge  was  carried  br 
a  force  under  Col.  CoMj^  in  enecting  which,  11  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
yet  it  seems,  that  in  a  **  few  days  aflerwards**  they  were  in  possesnon  of 
It  again,  and  agiun  the  Americans  stood  r^dv  to  repeat  the  attack.  It 
was  in  an  attempt  to  reconnoitre,  that  Col.  ^PArOwr  ''advanced  somewhat 
too  near  the  enemy,  and  narrowlv  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men"| 
by  several  Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat. 

Major  Vamkorn  was  dettiched  from  Aux  Canards,  with  200  men,  to  Cd&^ 
Toy  150  Ohib  militia  and  some  proviaons  fh>m  the  River  Raisin.  In  his 
second  day's  march,  fiear  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70  In- 
dians under  Ttewnith,  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  30  men ;  among  whoni 
were  Captams  ^FCvUodii^  Bosuer^  Qilcnaat^*  and  Ubry:  9  more  were 
wounded. 

A  British  writer  trpon  the  late  war,ft  afler  having  related  the  battle  of 
the  Thames,  in  whicn  Tecumseh  fell,  says:  '*It  seems  extraordinary  that 
Gen.  Harriaon  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  the  death  of 
a  chie^  whose  ftll  contributed  so  largely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit, 
and  to  give  peace  and  security  to  the  whole  north-weMem  fitmtier  of  the 
U.  States.  Tteunmh,  although  he  had  received  a  mtisket-ball  in  the  left 
arm,  was  still  seeking  the  hottest  of  the  fire,"  when  he  received  the  mor- 
tal wound  in  the  head,  of  which  he  in  a  few  moments  expired.  The 
error,  which  for  some  time  prevuled,  of  his  being  shot  by  Col.  .ftiAiiMfi, 
is  copied  into  this  author's  work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in 
some  respects  erroneous,  are  of  sufficient  value  to  be  preservedk 

T^tetmstk  was  endowed  **  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possoMh 
ed  all  the  agility  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  eharacter.  His  carriage 
was  dignified;  his  eye  penetrating;  his  countenance,  which,  even  m 
death,  Mtrayed  the  indications  of  a  lofty  spirit,  rather  of  the  sterner  cast 
Had  he  not  possessed  a  certam  austerity  or  manners^  he  coukl  never  have 

*  We  have  often  heard  it  said,  but  whether  la  truth  we  do  not  aver,  that  there  ai^ 
ibofe  who  still  own  razor  straps  made  of  it. 
t  John  Damn  Htmter,  \  North  Amerieaa  Review. 

(Sinee  governor  of  Midiigan,  and  now  aecratary  of  war. 
Brackenrldge,  Hiit  War,  31. 
In  this  officer's  pocket,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  riving  aa 
account  of  his  having  killed  an  Indian,  from  whose  head  he  tore  the  scalp  wiuilus  leett. 
Tliis  is  the  process  when  the  hair  is  short 
**  CHkhHit,  commonly  writteo.  ft  JbMs,  i.  287,  Su, 
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cootroiled  the  wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle. 
He  was  of  a  dileot  habit;  but, when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into 
action  by  the  reiterated  encroachments  of  the  Americans,*  his  strong  in- 
tellect could  supply  him  with  a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  him,  as  he 
governed  in  the  field,  so  to  prescribe  in  the  council.  Those  who  consider 
that)  in.  all  territorial  questions,  the  ablest  diplomatL<(ts  of  the  U.  States  are 
sentito  negotiate  with  the  Indians,  will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustain- 
ed r  by  the  latter,  in  the  death  of  their  champion.  The  Indians,  in  general, 
are  lull  as  fond  as  other  savages,  of  the  gaudy  decoration  of  their  persons; 
\^tTe€U7Mek  was  an  exception.  Clothes  and  other  valuable  articles  of 
spoil  had  often  been  his ;  yet  he  invariably  wore  a  deerskin  coat  and  pan- 
taloons. He  had  frequently  levied  subsidies  to,  comparatively,  a  larse 
anaount ;  yet  be  preserved  little  or  nothing  for  hipoself.  It  was  not  wealu, 
but  glory,  tl^at  was  Tecumseh^a  ruling  passion..  Fatal  day !  when  the 
'Christian  people'  first  penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 'civiliza- 
tion't  to  th^  poor  Indian.  Till  then  water  bad  been  bis  only  beverage; 
and  himself  and  his  race  possessed. all  the  vigor  of  hardy  savages.  Now, 
no  Jndifin  opens  his  )ips  to  the  s^^eam.that  nipples  by  bis  wigwam,  while 
he  has  a  rag  of  clothes  on  his  back,  wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he 
and  bis  squaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the  day,  in  beastly  drunk- 
eOQies^t  instead,  of  the  sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm 
to.  exieoute,  ven^ance  upon  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the 
puny  besotted  wretch,  squatd^g  on  his  hams,  ready  to  buter  his  country,, 
nis  children,  ot  himself,  fi)r  a  few  gulps  of.  that  deleterious  compound, 
liFhioh,  fas  rooreithan  the  arms,  of  the  United  Stat^  {Great  Britain,  and 
France,]  is  hastening  to  extiqffuish  all  traces  of  his  name  and  character* 
Ikswmeht  himself, /in  ear^y  l«te,  had  been  addicted.  to^Jntemperance ;  but 
BO  sooner  didt  his  judgment  decide  against,  than  hi&  resolution  enabled 
him  to  quit^aavile  a  habit.  .  Beyond  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  he  never 
aiieiswards.indulged." 

J  tl^  was  said  not  to  be  firom  good  will  to  the  Americans,  that  he  would 
not  permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  eruelty  upon  them,  when  fidien 
into  .their  powe;r»  but  from.prinqiple  alone.  When  Detroit  was  taken  by 
th^ei  British  and  Indians,  2nMum^e)i  was.in  tthe  action  at  the  head  of  the 
hiitter.  After  the.sunrender,;  G»n^  Brodi  requested  him  not  to  allow  hi» 
Indians  to  ill-treat. .the,  prisoneqs,  and.  to  whielL^he  replied,  *^^o!  Id^ 
tpifeiilum  iooifnuck  to  vMddkc  vntkihiem^ 

IfSome  of  the  English  have  said  that  there  were  few  ofScers  in.  the  U. 
States'  service  so  able  to  command  .in  the  .fieild  as .  Tecvmfth,  ,  This  it  will 
ncttius  behove  to, question ;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
awkex:s,  if  they  (had  added*  "  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare."  That  he 
was 4. metre  wily  chief  than  Jl^hikMwkwa,  mav  be  doubted ;  that  either 
had  natural  .abilities  inferior  to  those  of  Gen.  iraynny  or  Gen.  Brock,  we 
see  -no  reason  to  .believe.  But  this  is  no  argument,  that  they  could  prac- 
tise E  European  warfare  as  well  as  those  generals.  It  is  obvious,  from  his 
iviteiroourse  vnitb  the.  whites,  that.  Tecumae^  must  have  been  more  skilled 
in  ttkeii  military  tactics  than,  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether 
^edecessors  ior  coteniporariesr 

.A  military  man  J  as  we  apprehend,  says,  <*  He  [I^cunueh^  was  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  position ;  ana  not  only  knew,  but  could  pomt  out  the  lo- 
calities of  the  Whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed."  "His  fa- 
cility of  communicating  the  information  he  had  acquired,  was  thus  dis- 
played before  a  concourse  of  spectators.  Previously  to  Gen.  Brock^a  cross- 
ing over  to  Detroit,  he  asked  Ttcum^eh  what  sort  Of  a  oouacry  he  should 

^■'     I.I  111  I  I  ■  I  II  I  II  111  — ^,^M^ 

*  At  though  the  English  of  Canada  had  nevet  beenjpiil^y  of  encroachments ! 
^t  Vm  it  aot  Hue.  ;  %  Mr.  iames,  at  wjpnu 
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faftire  to  pass  through,  in  case  of  his  proceeding  farther.  Tecunmk^  taking 
a  roll  of  elm^Mir^  and  extending  it  on  the  ground  hy  means  of  four 
stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping-kmfe,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched 
upon  the  hsrk  a  plan  of  the  country,  its  hills,  woods,  rivere,  morasses,  and 
roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  as  neat,  was,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully 
asintelligible as  if<^^frowsmith  himself  had  prepared  it.  Pleased  with 
this  unexpected  talent  in  Tecuftmh,  also  with  his  having,  by  his  charao** 
teristic  boldness^,  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his  immediate  party,  to  cross 
the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  regulars  and  militia,  Gren. 
Br^okf  as  .soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off  his  sash,  and 
placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chiefs  Tecumaeh  received  the  honor  with 
evident  gratification ;  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without  his  sash.  Gren. 
BrwAy  fearing  something  had  displeased  the  Indian,  sent  his  interpreter 
for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account,  that  Te- 
ewnsehy  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an  older,  and, 
as  he  said,  abler,  warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred  the 
sash  to  the  Wyandot  ehief  Rt'und'headJ" 

The  place  of  this  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  River,  near  what  is  now  Chillicothe.  His  fathei^s  name  was 
Pvkeesheno,  which  means,  I  light  from  flying.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Kanhawa,  in  1774.  His  mother's  name  was  Meeiheetashe,  which  sig- 
nifies, a  turtle  laying  her  tffgs  m  ihd  sand.  She  died  among  the  Chero^ 
keea*  She  had,  at  one  binh,  three  sons : — EUakwatatotty  which  signifies^ 
a  door  opeiMdy  was  called  the  Prophet;  Tecumsth^  which  is,  a  tiger 
crwuhmgfor  his  prey ;  and  Kumskako^  a  tiger  that  flies  in  ^  aiirJ^ 

Although  we  have  given  some  important  facts  in  the  life  of  EUskwatawOf 
there  are  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be  related.  Afler  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  of  1812,  he  received  a  pension  fit>m  the  gov^nment 
of  Great  Britain,  and  resided  in  Canada.  In  1826  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  leave  that  eountry,  and  went,  with  others,  to  settle  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi.   At  the  same  time  also  went^  the  only  surviving  s<»i  of  Tecumsefu 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Prophet ;  and,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  accounts  vary,  in  proportion  to  their  multiplicity.  From  a 
weil^ written  article  in  a  foreign  periodical,!  it  is  said  that,  during  the  first 
50  years  of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupidity 
and  intoxication.  In  his  50tli  year,  while  in'  the  act  of  lighting  his  pipe, 
he  fell -back  in  his  eabio,  upon  his  bed ;  and^  continuing  for  some  timeltfe«« 
less,  to  all  af)pearances^  preparations  were  made  for  his  interment ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  tribe  was  assembled,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and 
they  were  in  the  act  of  removing  him,  that  he  revived.  His  first  worda 
were,  **  DonH  he  alarmed,  I  have  seen  heaven.  Call  the  Ttation  together y  that 
ImayteU  them  what  has  appeared  to  me."  When  they  were  assembled, 
he  told  them  that  two  beautiful  young  men  had  been  sent  from  heaven 
by  the  Great  Spu*it,  who  spoke  thus  to  him : — "The  Great  Spirit  is  angry 
Ynth  you,  and  will  destroy  all  the  red  men  sunless  you  refrain  frdrn 
drunkenness,  lying  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  him,  you  shaii* 
never  enter  the  beautiful  place  which  we  will  now  show  you."  He  was 
then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  from  whence  he  could  behold  all 
its  beauties,  but  was'  not  permitted  to  enter.  After  undergoing  several 
hours'  tantalization,  from  extreme  desire  of  participating  in  its  indescriba- 
ble joys  and  pleasures,  he  was  dismissed.  His  conductors  told  him  to  tell 
all  the  Indians  what  he  had  seen ;  to  repent  of  their  ways,  and  they  would 
visit  him  again.  Mv  authority  says,  that,  on  the  Prophets  visiting  the 
neighboring  notions,  his  mission  had  a  good  effect  on  their  morals.  Sua, 
B^  this  part  of  his  story,  at  least,  is  at  vaiiance  with  fiicts ;  for  none 
«— ^^^i^i^-™*™^'^'^^'^^^"^™^'^'^^-— ^-^i^— — ^■^— ■^—  I'l)'  — »»^^— ^^-^— »^-^^— .^— ^^^^^— ^^^^— — i— ^— « 

*  Schmkr^  i  t  The  N9vir?M9nt)ily  MugasinA.  • . 
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would  hear  to  him,  except  the  most  abandoned  younff  warriors,  of  thoee 
tribes  be  visited,  and  their  miserable  condition  m  colonizing  theni0^tve» 
upon  the  Wabash,  in  1811,  is  well  known.* 

There  was  an  earthquake  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  coun- 
try, in  December,  181  l.f  The  Prophet  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous 
August,  and  ^  pronounced  in  the  public  square,  that  shorthr  a  lamp  woukl 
appear  in  the  west,  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the  whites,  and, 
if  they  would  not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the  earth  would  ere 
long  tremble  to  its  centre.  This  circumstance  has  had  s  powerful  effeet 
on  die  minds  of  these  Indians,  and  would  certainly  have  ted  them,  gener- 
ally, to  have  united  with  the  northern  coalition,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interposition  of  travellers."  This  statement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Draneii 
M*Henryy  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  to  contradiet  that  ever  any  such  earth- 
quake did  take  place,  and  by  which  we  learn  that  that  part  of  the  super- 
stitious world  really  believed  that  it  had,  and  that  places  had  been  acta- 
ally  sunk.  The  same  communicant  says,  ''I  have  only  to  state,  that  I 
have  comfortably  reposed  in  houses  where  newspapers  have  announced 
every  disappearance  of  earth."  He  states  also,*  upon  the  authority  ot 
**a  Mr.  Ckadbvry,9Ln  English  gentleman,  from  Quebec,*'  that,  ^at  the 
age  of  15,  this  Indian  disappeared  firom  his  relatives,  and  was  considered 
as  finally  lost.  That  he  strolled  to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  to  Montreid, 
where,  taken  as  a  pilot  to  Halifax,  he  remained  several  years ;  and  in  this 
space  received  an  education  qualifying  him  to  act  the  part  already  known." 
The  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  bv  many,  throughout  the  country,  as  a 
harbinger  of  evil,  and  it  was  upon  this  seeming  advantage  that  the  Proph- 
et seized  to  frighten  his  red  brethren  into  his  schemes.! 

Round-head  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  asainst  the  Americans  in  the 
last  war.  He  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  nattle  at  Frenchtown,  upon 
the  River  Raisin.  The  Indian  force  in  this  affair  was  about  1000.§  Gen. 
fFineheater's  quarters  were  at  1  or  SOO  yards  from  the  main  army  when 
the  fight  commenced,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  render  it  assistance,  was 
fidlen  upon  by  the  Wyandots,  and  himself  and  attendants  captured. 
Round-head  seized  upon  Gen.  Winchester  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,  22  Jan.  1813,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow. 

Our  chie(  in  a  manner  truly  characteristic,  obliged  the  general  to  divest 
himself  of  his  great  coat,  and  all  his  uniform.  With  nothing  but  his  shirt 
to  protect  him  fh)m  the  cold.  Round-head  conducted  him  to  a  fire,  but 
not  until  he  had  got  on  the  general's  cocked-  hat,  uniform  coat,  vest,  &e^ 
It  was  in  this  condition,  that  Col.  Proctor  found  him ;  and  it  was  n<Jt 
without  much  persuasion  that  the  stem  warrior  relinquished  his  impor- 
tant captive ;  and  it  was  with  still  more  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  the 
uniform,  in  which  he  had  had  so  short  a  time  to  strut  about  ami  show  him- 
self to  his  countrymen.|| 

This  was  a  most  diastrous  expedition  for  the  Americans :  538  were  cap- 
tured, according  to  the  British  account,  which  does  not  differ  materially 


*  This  famous  vision  of  the  Prophet  will  compare  ro  stmneeneas  with  that  of  Kepoth, 
head  chief  of  the  ]>elawajre  nation,  related  by  Loskiel^  (ii.  Ii4.)  He  lay  to  all  appear- 
ance dfiad  for  three  A^ys,  In  his  swoon,  he  saw  a  man  m  white  robes,  who  exhibited  a 
catalogue  of  the  people's  sins,  and  warned  him  to  repent.  In  1749,  he  was  about  SOyears 
of  age,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Solomon.  We  have  related  in  Book  IH.  aft 
account  of  Squanders  vision ;  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

t "  The  earthquakes,  which,  in  18U,  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  NewMa^d  of  the 
Blississippi,  were  very  sensibly  felt  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Missouri  country^  and 
occasioned  much  superstitious  dread  amongst  the  Indians."    Long*s  Elxpe^Rtumf  IJKTL 

1  Halcyon  Luminary,  i.  206,  &c.  New  York,  (June,)  181S. 

%  Periuna's  Late  War,  100.  |j  Jaama,  Milit  Oeearroieei,  i.  188. 
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fr<»in  the  Aiiierioan  ;*  and  300  killed  ifi  the  battle  and  massacred  by  the 
Indians  immediately  ailvr. 

In  Col.  Proctor's  official  account  of  this  affair,  he  speaks  in  liigh  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  waiTiors.  His  words  are:  "The 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  Indian  de))artment  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Indian  warriors  fought  with  their  usual 
lu'avcrv." 

Col.  Proctor  has  been  much  censured  for  his  conduct  at  the  River  Rai- 
sin. It  wa^?  said  that  ije  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  for  by  Gen.  Winchester, 
and  then  paid  no  attention  to  their  observance,  but  radfier  copntenanced 
the  Indians  in  their  barbarities,  thinking  thereby  to  strike  the  Americans 
ivith  dread,  that  they  might  l)e  deten'ed  from  entering  the  service  in 
future.  But  the  British  historians  say  that  "the  whole  of  the  left  divis- 
ion surrendered  at  discretion,"  and  not  "  on  condition  of  their  hemg  pro- 
tected from  the  savages,  being  allowed  to  retain  their  private  property, 
and  having  their  side-arms  returned  to  them,"  as  stated  by  Gen.  ffinchester: 
for,  Mr.  James  adds,  "had  this  been  the  understanding,  one  may  suppose 
that  some  wilting  \yould  have  been  drawn  up ;  but,  indeed,  Gtn,  Winches- 
ter was  not  in  a  (iondition  to  dictate  terms.  Stripped  to  Us  shirt  and  trow^ 
sers,  and  suffering  exceedingly  from  the  cold,  the  American  general 
vvas  found  by  Col.  Proctor,  near  to  one  of  the  Indian  fires,  in  possession 
of  the  Wyandot  chief  jRounrf-A«arf." 

So,  according  to  the  judgment  of  this  historian,  Col.  Proctor  was  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  word,  because  there  was  "  no  writing  "  with  his 
name  to  it  The  historian  that  will  even  set  up  a  defence  for  treachery 
may  calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  value  posterity  will  set  upon  bis 
work.  We  want  no  other  than  Col.  Proctor's  own  account  from  which 
to  condemn  hiin  of,  at  least,  great  want  of  humanity.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  the  Americans  were  always  free  from  the  same  charges ;  but  we  would 
as  soon  scorn  their  extenuation  as  that  of  their  enemies. 

Round-head  was  present  with  Gen.  Brock  and  Tecwnseh  when  they 
took  possession  of  Detroit,  on  the  15  August,  1812.  When  about  to  cross 
the  river  to  lay  siege  to  Detroit,  Gen.  Brock  presented  Tecumseh  with  his 
red  sash.  This  chief  had  too  much  good  sense  to  wear  it,  well  knowing 
it  would  create  jealousy  among  the  other  chiefs,  who  considered  them- 
selves equal  with  him;  he  therefore  presented  it  to  Rounds-head^  b3  his 
been  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Tecumseh,  , 

Whether  this  chief  were  more  wise  than  Tecumseh^  in  the  last  affair  in 
which  the  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  appears  high- 
ly probable  that  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Proctor  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
abandoned  b}'  most,  if  not  all  the  Wyandots,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.!  As  Round-head  was  their  chiefj  to  him  will  be  attributed  the 
cause  of  their  wise  proceeding. 

The  following  letter,  written  after  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  (we 
conclude,)  is  woithy  of  a  ])lace  here. 

"  7^  HuronSj  and  the  other  tribes  of  Indians^  assen^led  at  the  Miami 
Rapids,  to  (he  tnhahitants  of  the  River  Raisin,— DriendSi  listen  /  You  h4we 
always  told  %u  you  toould  give  us  any  assistance  in  your  power,  We^  there- 
fore,  as  the  enemy  is  approachinjg  us,  within  25  miles,  call  upon  yQU  aU .  to 
rise  up  and  come  here  immedicdely,  bringing  your  arms  along  wUh  you, 
ShouCd  you  /aU  at  this  time,  we  uM  not  conjnder  you  in  future  as  friends, 
and  the  consequences  may  be  very  unpUasarU.    We,  are  %d^.  fiomsuied^^fou 


*  Thomson  has  63S.    Hitt.  8ktiehe»,  lOi. 

t  GcD.  Hcurruon*8  official  letter,  aaoag  Bramatis  Qfieial  Doe,  p.  237. 
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have  no  writing  forbidding  you  to  assist  us.     We  are  your  friends  at 
present. 

Round-head  •^m^  his  mark. 

fVatk-in-the-water  ®  hismaik.* 

JVatk-in^ihe-water  also  signalized  himself  in  these  events.  His  native 
name  is  Myeerah.  He  is  a  Huron,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wyandots,  and,  in 
1817,  resided  on  a  reservation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  called  Maguaga, 
pear  Brownstown.  Mr.  Broum,  in  his  valuable  Westeriv  Gazetteer, 
justly  styles  this  famous  chief  one  of  "  nature's  nobles."  The  unfortunate 
Gen.  Hull  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  principal  **  among  the  vast  number 
of  chiefs  who  led  the  hostile  bands"  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812 
commenced.  The  Kaskaekias  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  nearly  equally 
divided  between  a  chief  called  Tarhej  which  signifies  the  CVione,  and 
Myeerah.  The  former  was  called  the  grand  chief  of  the  nation,  and  re- 
sided at  Sandusky.  He  was  a  very  venerable  and  intelligent  chief.  In 
1812,  Myeerah  told  some  American  officers  who  were  sent  to  the  Indians 
to  secure  their  favor,  that  the  American  government  was  acting  vei*y 
wrong  to  send  an  army  iuto  their  country,  which  would  cut  on  their 
communication  with  Canada.  The  Indians,  he  said,  were  their  own 
masters,  and  would  trade  where  they  pleased ;  that  the  afiair  of  the  Wa- 
bash was  the  fault  of  Gen.  Harrison  entirely.  He  commanded  the  In- 
dian army  with  Round-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  also  Walk-in'the-water  was  a 
conspicuous  commander,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to 
ask  it  of  Gen.  Harrison.  In  crossmg  fi*om  Sasdwich  with  a  white  flag, 
many  were  attracted  to  the  shore,  to  see  him,  where  also  were  drawn  up 
the  Kentucky  volunteers.  All  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  noble 
aspect  and  fearless  carriage,  as  he  ascended  the  bank  and  passed  through 
the  ranks  of  the  soldiers.  The  greatest  firmness  attendea  his  steps,  and 
the  most  dignified  nonchalance  was  upon  his  countenance ;  notwithstand- 
ing his  condition  was  now  calculated  to  discover  humiliation  and  deep 
depression.  Only  a  few  days  before,  be  had  fought  hand  to  hand  witn 
these  same  volunteers,  whose  ranks  he  now  passed  through. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  death  of  the  neroic  and  truly  great  chief 
Myeerah ;  but,  whether  alive  or  dead,  our  veneration  is  the  same.  It  was 
said  of  his  cotemporaiy,  Tecumsehj  that  in  the  field  he  was  an  AchUks, 
and  in  the  council  an  Jjgamemnon.  At  least,  we  think,  as  much  may  in 
truth  be  said  of  Myeerah.  The  sequel  of  the  life  of  TaHve  will  be  found 
in  a  former  chapter,  where  he  figures  under  the  name  of  King  Crane.  In 
1807,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Detroit  between  the  Chippeways,  Ottowas, 
Pottowattomies  and  Wyandots  and  the  U.  States.  Two  chiefs  besides 
Myeerah  signed  on  behalf  of  the  last-named  tribe.  His  name  to  that 
treaty  is  written  Mitre.  The  next  year,  1808,  another  treaty  was  made 
at  Brownstown  with  the  same  tribes,  witli  the  addition  of  two  delegates 
from  the  Shawanees.  Three  besides  Myeerah  signed  at  this  time.  He 
was  also,  we  believe,  a  party  to  the  treaty  made  at  Fort  Industry  in  1805, 
on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  two  next  chiefs,  of  which  we  shall 
say  something,  than  of  many  others  less  distinguished. 

Teyoninhoherawen  was  a  Mohewk  chief,  who  is  generally  known  under 
the  appellation  of  John  Norton.  "  This  interesting  Indian,  about  two  years 
a^,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  England,  where  numerous  traits  of  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a  vigorous  intellect  produced  the  most  pleasing  iropres- 
■ions  on  all  who  were  introduced  to  him.    A  proof  of  his  possessing,  in  a 

«  EngHtk  BarkarUies,  ISS. 
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high  degree,  the  qualities  of  a  ffood  temper  and  great  mental  quicknesg. 
occurred  at  the  upper  rooms^  at  Bath,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of 
his  country.  A  young  Englishman,  who  had  heen  in  America,  ac- 
costed the  chief  with  several  abruj)t  questions  respecting  his  place  of 
abode,  situation,  and  the  like.  To  these  JVorton  returned  answers  at  once 
pertinent  and  modest.  The  inquirer,  however,  expressed  himself  dis- 
satisfied with  them,  and  hinted,  in  almost  plain  terms,  that  he  believed 
him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  American  suppressed  his  resentment, 
and  endeavored  to  convince  the  gentleman  that  this  account  of  himself 
might  be  depended  upon.  *  Well,  but,'  returned  the  other,  *if  you  really 
are  what  you  pretend  to  be,  how  will  you  relish  returning  to  the  savage's 
of  your  own  country  ?'  *  iSiV,'  replied  Norton,  with  a  glance  of  intelligence, 
*  I  shall  not  erperience  so  great  a  change  in  my  society,  as  you  imagine^  for 
I  find  there  are  savages  in  this  country  alsoJ*  Animated  with  the  spirit  of 
genuine  patriotism,  this  generous  chieflain  was  unweariedly  occupied,  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  his  public  business,  in  acquiring  every  species  of 
useful  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  it  to  his  own  country, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people ;  and  what  the  friends  to  the  happiness  of 
men  will  hear  with  still  greater  admiration  and  pleasure,  he  was  also 
engaged,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  WUberforce  and  Mr.  Thornton,  in  the 
laborious  employment-  of  translating  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  his  native 
tongue.*'*  Whether  that  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  be 
the  same  translation,  I  am  not  positive,  but  believe  it  is.  The  following 
is  the  dd  of  Chap.  i.  Yorighwagwegon  ne  rode  toeyenbkden,  ok  isi  nikon  ne 
kagkson  yagh  oghnahhoten  teyodon  'ne  ne  yagh  raonhah  te  hayhdare. 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Jansenthat  when  Teyoninhokerawen  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  **  appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age ;"  tall,  muscular,  and  well 
proportioned,  possessing  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  liis  mother 
was  a  Scotch  woman,  and  he  had  spent  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  in  his 
youth,  namely,  from  his  13th  to  his  15th  year,  read  and  spoke  English  and 
rrench  well.  He  was  married  to  a  female  of  his  own  tribe,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children.  He  served  in  the  last  war  with  the  English,  as  will 
presently  be  related. 

Because  this  chief  spent  a  few  years  in  Scotland  when  young,  some 
historiansf  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  Scotchman ; 
and  a  writer(  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war,  says  he  was  related  to 
the  French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many 
of  those  who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fathers.  We  should  think, 
therefore,  that,  instead  of  his  mother's  bemg  a  Scotch  woman,  his  fiitber 
might  have  been  a  Frenchman,  and  his  mouier  an  Indian. 

Of  Abrton'«  or  Teyonwikokerawen^s  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were 
not  many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  many  recorded.  When  CoK 
Murray  surprised  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec.  1813,  JVorlon  entered  the 
fort  with  him,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.§  Fort  Niagara 
was  garrisoned  bv  about  300  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  All 
who  resisted,  and  some  who  did  not,  were  run  through  with  the  bayonet. 
We  only  know  that  JVorton  was  present  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  June,  1814,  Gen.  Vincent  and  Mrton^  with  a  considerable 
force,||  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a 
place  called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  made  before  day  on  a  Sun- 
<lay  morning.  The  in  vadera  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned 
them  upon  their  enemies.  The  night  was  veiy  dark,  and  the  confusion 
■*  I     .  II.       1       I  . 

*  Janaon*s  Stranger  ia  America,  278.  4lo,  London,  1807. 

t  Jame»f  Military  Occurrences,  ii.  16.        J  Mr.  Af.  Smithy  who  lived  then  in  Canada, 
i^  Some  American  historians  say,  ''British  and  Indians;''  but  Mr.  James  (ii.  IG.) 
«aj8  there  was  but  one  "  Indian/'  and  he  was  a  Scotchman ! 
I  The  number  of  rank  and  file  was  704,  of  the  Americans  about  3000. 
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wo?  very  gtaal.  Tlio  Aiiicricjui  guiii^mla  Chandler  and  Windtr,  one  ma- 
jor, five  uiipIiiias,oaclicuIeii3nt,aiidiIGuici],  were  lakeiiprisoDerB.  Never- 
thelesti  the  Americans  fought  with  snub  resolution  llial  tbe  allackiog  party 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  advanlOKe)  leaving  150  of  tbeir  number 
bebind  tbem.    They,  however,  carried  on  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  aome 

The  next  chief  we  iatroduee  chiefly  to  illustrate  a  most  extraordinujr 
mode  of  doing  penance,  among  the  nations  of  ibe.  weat 


WamuAbnt,'  a  bold  and  fearlcnchief,  ofihe  tribeof  Yaiikton,t(whaM 
name,  tianetated,  is  "  Ac  uAo  dtargts  Oa  enemy,")  was  connderably  noted 
in  the  last  war  with  Canada.  "He  had,"  says  my  autlror,  "killed  sevea 
eupmiea  in  battle  with  his  own  hand,  ns  the  seven  war-eagle  plumea  in  hii 
hairteBlitied,andreceiTe(lnirie  woiiiide,  OR  waBfhown  by  an  equal  number 
of  little  Slicks  ammgnl  in  his  coal-black  hair,  and  painted  in  n  manner 
tliNt  told  an  Indian  eye  whctlier  ihi'y  wrrc  inHicied  by  a  bullet,  knife  or 
tomahawk,  and  by  whoui.  At  Iba  olincit  on  Fort  SanduBk^,  in  the  late 
war,  he  received  u  bidlet  and  iliroe  buck  rhot  in  hif  breast,  which  glauceil  on 
rbe  bone,  and  passiiig  round  iiiiiler  tlie  skin,  ramei)nint  bis  back."  Thiii, 
and  (ilhcr  extraordinary  escapeii,  he  made  iitie  of,  like  the  famous  jyupa- 
qain,  two  ages  before,  io  render  lilinself  of  grt-aier  importance  among  hia 
natinu.  At  this  time  he  was  snpposul  [o  he  about  30  years  of  age,  of  a 
noble  Hn<l  eteganl  appearance,  and  is  arill  believed  to  be  living.} 

Major  Imti^'i  company  couBidercd  Waamahton  a  very  iutprestlng  man, 
whose  acquaiuiance  they  cultivated  with  success  in  the  neigbliorhood  of 
Lake  Traverse.     They  describe  him  as  upwards  of  aix  feet  high,  and 

•  H'oiwf.m,  in  L/mr'a  Eipod.  In  SI,  Pole™,  i.  «B. 

t  Yardlonn.  [Jji-k.  ih.  401,)  wJiicli  tisniScs  Jramdni  from  thtfini  Uava. 

t  FbcH  piibliihed  by  iV.  J.  3iiimig,Et^  II  is  a8i<l  ^Kraline.  in  Laig'i  Eipsd. 
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possessing  a  countenance  that  would  be  considered  handsome  in  any 
country.  He  prepared  a  feast  for  the  party,  as  soon  as  he  knew  they 
were  coming  to  his  village.  **  When  speaking  of  the  Dacotas,  we  pur- 
posely postponed  mentioning  the  frequent  vows  which  they  make,  and 
their  strict  adherence  to  them,  because  one  of  the  best  evidences  which 
we  have  collected  on  this  point  connects  itself  with  the  character  of  Wa- 
noiany  and  may  give  a  favorable  idea  of  his  extreme  fortitude  in  enduring 
pain.  In  the  summer  of  1822  he  undertook  a  journey,  from  which,  ap- 
prehending much  danger  on  the  part  of  the  Chippewas,  he  made  a  ^ow 
to  the  sun,  that,  if  he  returned  safe,  he  would  abstain  from  all  food  or 
drink  for  the  space  of  four  successive  days  and  nights,  and  that  he  would 
distribute  among  his  people  all  the  property  which  he  possessed,  including 
nil  his  lodges,  horses,  dogs,  &c.  On  his  return,  which  happened  without 
accident,  he  celebrated  the  dance  of  the  sun ;  this  consisted  in  making 
three  cuts  through  his  skin,  one  on  his  breast,  and  •  one  on  each  of  his 
arms.  The  skin  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  loop,  so  as  to  permit  a  rope 
to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  strip  of  skin  which  was  thns  divided 
from  the  body.  The  ropes  being  passed  through,  their  ends  were  secur- 
ed to  a  tall  vertical  pole,  planted  at  about  40  yards  from  his  lodee.  He 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  pole,  at  the  commencement  of  this  fast, 
frequently  swinging  himself  in  the  air,  so  as  to  be  supported  merely  by 
the  cords  which  were  secured  to  the  strips  of  skin  separated  from  his 
arms  and  breast.  He  continued  this  exercise  with  few  intermissions 
during  the  whole  of  his  fast,  until  the  fourth  day  about  10  oVlock,  A.  M., 
when  the  strip  of  skin  from  his  breast  gave  way ;  notwithstanding  which 
he  interrupted  not  the  dance,  although  supported  merely  by  his  arms. 
At  noon  the  strip  from  his  left  arm  snapped  off:  his  uncle  then  thought 
that  he  had  suffered  enough,"  and  with  his  knife  cut  the  last  loop  of  skin, 
and  fVanotan  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  where  he  lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  ex- 
posed to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  After  this  he  gave  away  all  his 
property,  and  with  his'two  squaws  deserted  his  lodge.  To  such  mon- 
strous U)llies  does  superstition  drive  her  votaries ! 

Black'tkunder,  or  Mackkatananamakee,  was  styled  the  celebrated  patriarch 
of  the  Fox  tribe.  He  made  himself  remembered  by  many  from  an  excellent 
speech  which  he  made  to  the  American  commissionei's,  who  had  assem- 
bled many  chiefs  at  a  place  called  the  Portage,  July,  1815,  to  hold  a  talk 
with  them,  upon  the  state  of  their  affairs ;  particularly  as  it  was  believed 
by  the  Americans  that  the  Indians  meditated  hostilities.  An  American 
commissioner  opened  the  talk,  and  unbecomingly  accused  the  Indians  of 
breach  of  former  treaties.  The  first  chief  that  answered,  spoke  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  evidently  betrayed  guilt,  or  perhaps  fear.  Not  so 
Willi  the  upright  chief  Black-thunder,  He  felt  equally  indignant  at  the 
charge  of  the  white  man,  and  the  uumatily  cringing  of  the  chief  who  had 
just  spoken.    He  be^n : — 

"My  father,  restrain  vour  feelings,  and  hear  calmly  what  I  shall  say. 
I  shall  say  it  plainly,  t  shall  n6t  speak  with  fear  and  trembling.  I  have 
never  injured  you,  and  innocence  can  feel  no  fear.  I  turn  to  you  all,  red- 
skins and  while-skins — where  is  the  man  who  will  appear  as  my  accuser? 
Father,  I  unders^tand  not  clearly  how  things  are  working.  I  have  just 
I K5en  set  at  liberty.  Am  I  again  to  be  plunged  into  bondage?  Frowns 
are  all  around  me;  but  I  am  incapable  of  change.  You,  perhaps,  may 
l)e  ignorant  of  what  I  tell  you  ;  but  it  is  a  tnitb,  which  I  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness.  It  ij«  a  fact  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  I  have 
been  assailed  in  almost  every  possible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or  in- 
terest, could  touch  me — that  I  have  been  pushed  to  the  last  to  raise  the 
tomahawk  against  you  ;  but  all  in  vain.  I  never  could  be  made  to  feel 
that  you  were  my  enemy.  If  this  be  the  conduct  of  an  eneniVy  I  shall  never 
10^ 
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(e  your  friend*  You  are  acquaintexi  witli  ray  romoval  above  Prairie  des 
Cliiens.*  I  went,  and  Ibrnied  a  settlement,  and  called  my  war riora around 
me.  We  took  counsel,  and  from  that  counsel  we  never  have  departed. 
We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the  U.  States^  I 
sent  you  the  pipe — it  resembled  this — and  1  sent  it  by  the  Missouri,  that 
the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  might  not  know  what  we  were  doing.  You 
received  it.  1  then  told  you  that  your  friends  should  be  my  friends — that 
^our  enemies  should  be  my  enemies — and  that  I  only  awaitcjd  your  signal 
to  make  war.  Jf  this  be  the  conduct  of  an  enemy ^  I  shall  never  he  yoitr 
friend, — Why  do  I  tell  you  this?  Kccause  it  is  a  tnith,  and  a  melancholv 
truth,  that  the  good  things  which  men  do  are  often  buried  in  the  grouna, 
while  their  evil  deeds  are  stripped  naked,  and  expcsed  to  tlie  world.f — 
When  I  came  here,  I  came  to  you  in  friendship.  I  little  thought  I  should 
have  had  to  defend  .myself.  I  have  no  defence  to  make.  If  I  were 
ffuilty,  I  should  have  come  prepared ;  but  I  have  ever  held  you  by  the 
nana,  and  I  am  come  without  excuses.  If  I  had  fought  against  you,  I 
would  have  told  you  so :  but  I  have  nothing  now  to  say  here  in  your 
councils,  except  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  to  my  great  father,  the  pres- 
ident of  your  nation.  You  heard  it,  and  no  doubt  remember  it.  It  was 
simply  this.  My  lands  can  never  be  surrendered ;  I  was  cheated,  and 
basely  cheaited,  in  the  contract;  I  will  not  surrender  my  country  but  with, 
piy  life.  Again  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  I  smoke  this  pipe 
in  evidence  of  my  sincerity.  If  you  are  sincere,  you  will  receive  it  from 
me.  My  only  <lesire  is,  that  we  should  smoke  it  together — that  I  should 
ipsp  your  sacred  hand,  and  I  claim  for  myself  and  my  tribe  the  protec- 
tion of  your  country.  When  tliis  j)ipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it  operate 
as  a  blessing  upon  all  my  tribe. — May  ihe  smoke  rise  like  a  c/otta,  and  car- 
ry away  unth  it  all  (he  animosities  which  have  arisen  between  ttsJ"l 

The  issue  of  this  council  was  apiicable,  and  on  the  14  Sept.  following, 
BUfck'lhunder  met  commissioners  at  SU  Louis,  and  executed  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

Ongpatonga^^  or,  as  he  was  usually  called,  Big-elkj  was  chief  6f  tlie 
Mahas  or  Omawhaws,  whose  residence,  in  1811,  was  upon  the  Missouri.! 
Mr.  Brackenridge  visited  his  town  on  the  19  May  of  that  year,  in  his  voy- 
age up  that  river.  Hn  ^  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the 
river,  and  contains  about  3000  souls,  and  is  8S6  miles  from  its  mouth.*^ 
We  shall  give  here,  as  an  introduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over 
the  grave  of  Black-buffalo^  a  Sioux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on 
the  night  of  the  14  July,  1811,  at  "  Portage  des  Sioux,"  and  of  whom  Mr. 
Brackenridge  remarks:**  "The  Black-buffalo  was  Ae  Sioux  chief  with 
whom  we  had  the  confr^rence  at  tlie  great  bend ;  and,  from  his  appear- 
ance and  mild  deportment,  J  was  iiuluced  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  hun,** 
After  being  interred  with  honors  of  war,  OngpaUmga  spoke  to  thone  ny- 
sepobled  as  follows  :>***  Do  not  srieve.  Misfortunes  vrill  hapfien  to  thf; 
wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  r.ornc,  and  always  comes  out  of  season. 
It  is  the  comniand  of  the  Oi*eat  Spirit,  and  all  nations  and  people  must 
obey.    What  is  passed  and  cannot  bo  ])re vented  should  not  be  grieved 


•  The  npper  iniiitRry  pnsX  upon  ttie  MiftfiRsippi,  in  1818. 

t  "  This  passage  forcibly  reminds  us  of  that  in  f^haJtspeart:** 

'  The  evil  that  men  rio  livet  nflcr  ilicm  *, 
The  good  is  often  interretl  with  their  bones/ 
X  Philadelphia  Lit.  Gazette. 

i  Qnvut'pon-wtf  in  Iroquois,  was  **  men  surpassin*  all  others.*'     Bui,  Fine  Nations. 
i  "The  O^Mahas,  in  number  22;'>0;  not  lonsf  ago,  abaiuioned  their  old  village  on  the 
soQth  side  of  the  Bfissouri,  an^l  nriw  dwell  on  the  Elk-hom  River,  dtio  west  from  their 
•Id  village,  80  miles  w^st-north-west  from  Council  Bluffi.''  Mors^'t  Ind.  Rept.  S51. 
IT  Brackenridge,  tU  tup,  91.  **  Jour,  up  the  Missouri,  240. 


OTiOPATOXr.A. 


fbr.     Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  thea,  that  iu  vising  i^our  fiUher* 
keie,  [the  Americaa  commissioner,]  yoii  havo  lost  your  chief!    A  mis- 


fbrtane  of  this  kind  may  never  a^in  befall  you,  but  thii  would  have  U- 
tended  you  i>eiha[is  bi  your  owd  villuge.  Five  times  have  J  visited  this 
bod,  and  never  returned  willi  sorrow  or  paiu.  Mitifartuiietiido  not  flour- 
ish particularly  in  our  path.  Tliey  prow  evei7  where.  What  a  misfbr- 
tune  for  met  '"BI  I  could  not  huve  died  this  day,  innend  of  the  chief  that 
lies  befom  ut<>  Thv  irlfliiijt'lcss  my  nation  would  bavo  suniuincd  in  mr 
dentil,  would  havK  bi'on  doubly  jMiid  fi>r  liy  iho  Innora  itf  my  iHiriat. 
They  would  hm-e  wijmd  off  every  thitiK  like  regret.  IUBU»d  of  being 
covereil  with  a  clmid  of  sorrow,  my  warrinni  wtndd  btivo  felt  iho  siiii- 
nliiiio  of  joy  in  their  b-jorts.  'i'o  mii  it  tvonid  have  bwin  n  niciKi  glorioiM 
ncciirri'iice.  Ilcri'iillur,  wlieii  I  dipnl  hiimis  invli'ait  of  a  nohlii  gmvc  and 
H  proud  jn-oceiwion,  ihr  rolliiw  tunsii;  and  the  thundering  eHiiiioii,  with 
a  flag  tvaviii^  nt  my  hi-ad,  1  siiali  bi'  ivm|>pei]  iu  u  ruhf,  (tuj  old  nibu  |ht- 
'  j)  and  hciPliHl  on  ii  sli'iidw  >K-uiTold  to  the  wbistlins  windB,{  simhi  tii 
»ii  down  to  tlio  oarlh.t  i«y  fl.*!i  lo  lie  devoured  by  t!ie  wnlviv, 
anci  inv  Ixmes  r'.nlt'il  on  the  plaiti  by  ihc  wild  ticosis.  .  Chief  of  ifie  sdI* 
diem,  [uddrriSHiitg  Cul.  JiliUtr,]  your  latmra  have  not  been  in  vain.  VcTtir 
BttiMilion  Mliall  not  hi!  for^Iten;  Myimtion  shall  know  the  resiiect  llinl '» 
[uid  ovr  ihi!  di'ii'i.  When  I  return  I  will  ecbo  the  sound  of  your  guns." 
Dr.  Mursi  ftivi  Ongpatonga at  Washiugtou  in  the  winter  of  lESl,  and 


liai»i,)  and  bi 
I«!  b!own  do- 
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diacouraed  with  him  nnd  Ithkatappa,  chief  of  the  republican  Paunec^ 
"  on  ilie  subject  of  their  civilization,  and  Heoding  iDHtriiclers  among  them 
for  that  purpose."  The  doctor  has  piiJited  the  coiiTerBBlJoii,  and  ffe  are 
Borry  to  acknowledge  that,  on  reading  it,  Big-dk  suHere  in  our  estima- 
lion  ;  but  liJa  age  must  be  his  excuse.  When  he  was  aslted  who  made 
the  red  and  white  people,  he  answered,  "The  same  Being  who  made  the 
while  P<'0P'e,  made  the  red  j>eople ;  biU  Iht  vihiie  an  btUer  than  llu  red 
ptaple.  This  acknowledgment  is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport 
with  the  generat  cliaracter  of  the  AtuericHn  Inilians.  It  is  not,  however, 
very  surprising  ihac  such  an  ex|ireBS«Dn  should  escape  an  individual  aur- 
rounded,  as  was  Ongpaiovga,  Uy  magnificence,  luxury,  and  qttention  from 
the  great. 

Big-elk  was  a  party  1o  several  treaties,  made  between  liis  nation  and 
the  United  States,  previous  to  his  visit  lo  Washington  in  ]8S1. 


Pttalenkaroo  vras  not  a  chief,  but  ii  brave  of  the  trilte  of  the  Paiinees. 
(Ahrave  isa  wanior  who  has  disIin^l>i^hed  himself  in  battle,  and  js  next  in 
importance  lo^  chief.*)  He  was  the  son  of  iiffrieitAniBfiimoitscbieflrjim- 
iiioiily  called  the  Knife-ckic';  or  OU-knife.  Wheu  Major  Long  and  his 
rompenv  travelled  across  itie  comineiii,  in  1810  and  SO,  they  became  at- 
quairiiptt  with  Pdalrakaroo.  Fmin  sevcml  permns  who  were  in  Lon^i 
cniiipaiiv.  Dr.  Mome  collecleil  the  particular  of  him  which  he  gives  in  his 
I.11IAI4  ItEFoaT  ns  an  ant^cdiilp. 

Ill  the  winter  of  18S1,  PetaUiharoo  visitoil  Washington,  being  one  of  a 
depiilatioii  Irnm  l:is  uation  to  the  American  government,  or   -   "■ 
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This  hroBc  wbs  of  elegant  fbrm  and  countenance,  and  was  attired,  in 
biS  visit  to  Washington,  as  represented  in  the  above  engraving.  In  1SK21, 
he  was  about  25  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  21 ,  he  was  so  distinguished  by 
his  abilities  and  prowess,  that  he  was  called  the  ^bravest  of  the  braves,^ 
Hut  few  years  previous  to  1821,  it  was  a  custom,  not  only  with  his  nation, 
hut  those  adjacent,  to  torture  and  bum  captives  as  sacrinces  to  the  great 
Star.  In  an  expedition  performed  by  some  of  his  countrymen  against  the 
Iteans,  a  female  was  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  was  doomed  to  suffer 
according  to  their  usages.  S6e  was  listened  to  the  stake^  imd  a  vast 
crowd  assembled  upon  the  adjoining  plain  to  witness  the  scen».  This 
bravCf  unobserved,  bad  stationed  two  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and 
was  seated  among  the  crowd,  as  a  silent  spectator.  All  were  anxiously 
waiting  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with  their 
victim;  when,  to  their  astonishment,  a  brave  was  seen  rending  asunder 
the  cords  which  Ijound  her,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  bearing  her 
in  his  arms  bej'ond  the  amazed  multitude ;  where  placing  her  upon  one 
horse,  and  mounting  himself  upon  the  other,  b»  i»ore  her  ofl^  safe  to  her 
friends  and  country.  Thjs  act  would  have  endaogiered  the  life  of  an  or- 
dinary chief^  but  such  was  his  sway  in  tlie  trit))e».  tj^i^t  no  one  presumed 
to  censure  the  daring  aot^ 

This  transaction  w/m  tije  more.extraordsnajry,  Qp  its  performer  was  as 
much  a  son  of  nalupe,  and  nad  had  no  moire  o^tA^  advaDtoges  of  educa- 
tion, than  the  miiUitude  whom  be  asto)9i0h04  t^y  tl^i^  knjxm^e  act  just 
recorded. 

This  account  Mpf^  ciee^ilfttedt  at  WashiMtmi^  4ill»Q|^  ^  yxmng  chiers 
stay  there,  the  v/)uag  ladies  of  W^  Whit^f  9eommy,iU  tfmi,  place,  re- 
solved to  give  Ulm  a*  d^toonetoEKtion  pf  the  i^i|{^  mf^w^.  in-,  which  they 
held  him  on  aipeoant  of  his  htammm.  cotKhKi^;  ^kgty  UMref^fe  presented 
him  an  elegaind sijver  niedaJ,.a^p|}opri^|itl9(  imci:)M^9e^fnnmn\ed  by  the 
following  shoit  but  a0ectk>oalieadii)rest:  ^JBlMi^il^  siQC^  tibis  token  of 
our  esteem — always  wear  ii  Ibv  onjr  sal^ei^  sfMt  wbflfi.  9^gim  you  have 
the  power  to  save  a  poor  woman  fnooi  deatk  tmd'  tf^rUtr^^r-^mK  of  this^ 
and  of  us,  and  fly  to  her  relief  and  hiep  w»aicmi'^  'tim  bram's  reply : — 
^  This  [taking  hold  of  the  medal  which.  h»  hiMdi  \}m^  suspended  from  his 
neck]  t^  givt  me  «<we  tMrt  than  Itf»erkadf  andfudU  Mm  nwre  than  I 
ever  aid  to  white  men,  I  wa^^lad  Uud  my  hrotiieat  0nd  nMeni  have  heard  of 
the  good  art  I  hone  done,  J^  brothers  and  sisters  Mnk  that  t  did  it  in  ig- 
norance,  bid  I  now  know  what  I  have  done.  I  did  U  in  ignorance,  and  md 
not  know  thai  I  did  good ;  but  by  giving  me  tiiis  nmkd  I  know  it)V 

Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  Itean  wosman,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  LeteUsha  brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  he  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  Venus,  and  the  time 
was  appointed.  Leteiesha  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do  away  the 
custom,  and  now  consulted  Petalesharoo  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
The  youiig  brctve  said,  "  I  will  rescue  the  boy,  as  a  warrior  should,  by 
forre."  His  father  was  unwilling  that  be  should  expose  his  life  a  second 
time,  and  used  great  exertions  to  raise  a  sufBcient  quanti^  of  merchan- 
4lize  for  the  purchase  of  the  captive.  All  that  were  able  contributed, 
nnd  a  f)ile  was  made  of  it  at  the  lod^e  of  the  Knife-chieff  who  then  suq;i- 
moued  the  warrior  before  him.  When  he  had  arrived,  the  chief  com- 
inanded  him  to  take  the  merchandize,  and  deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The 
warrior  refused.  Leteiesha  then  waved  his  war-club  in  the  air,  bade  the 
warrior  obey  or  prepare  for  instant  death.  "  Strike,^  said  Petalesharoo, 
**  IwUl  meet  the  vengeance  of  his  friendsJ"  But  the  prudent  and  excellent 
Ijetelcsha  resolved  to  use  one  more  endeavor  before  committing  such  an< 
act.  He  therefore  Increased  the  amount  of  property,  which  had  the  de- 
flired  efTer*:,    The  boy  was  surrendered,  and  the  valuable  collection  of 
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gooda  BBcriliced  in  his  stead.*    This,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the  last  time 

ihe  inhuman  cuBtorn  will  be  atlempted  in  the  tribe.  "The  origin  of  this 
sanguinary  sacrifice  is  unknown ;  probably  if  existed  previousTy  to  their 
inlKrcouree  with  the  white  tradcrB."t  They  believed  that  the  success  of 
ihcir  enterprises,  and  all  undertskinga,  depended  upon  their  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  due  performance  of  these  rites. 

Id  his  way  to  Washington,  he  stud  Bome  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  ^tagU  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  taking  faiB  portrait,  which  he  per- 
formed with  woaderful  Buccecs.  It  was  copied  for  Dr.  Qodman't  Natural 
History,  and  tkdonu  the  second  volume  of  that  valu^le  work. 


Mttea,  chief  of  the  Potto  watlomies,  is  brought  to  our  notice  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  counny. 
In  1821,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabash.  To  numerous  treaties,  from  1814 
to  1821,  we  find  his  name,  and  generally  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  rril». 
At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  the  year  Inst  mentioned,  he  delivered  the 
fullowijig  speech,  after  Gov.  Ciu»  had  informed  him  of  the  objects  of  his 

"  My  fiitber,— We  have  listened  lo  what  you  have  said.  We  slialt  now 
retire  lo  our  camps  and  consuh  upon  it.  Vou  will  hear  nothing  morn 
from  us  at  present.  [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.  When 
tlie  council  was  njpin  convened,  Mtten  coutinued.)  We  meet  you  bero 
to-day,  because  we  had  promised  it,  to  teli  you  our  minds,  and  what  .we 
have  agreed  upon  among  ourselves.  You  will  listen  to  us  with  a  gnoil' 
jnind,  and  believe  what  we  say.  You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this 
ijounlrv,  a  lon^  time  ago,  and  when  we  sat  nurselves  down  upon  it,  we 
met  with  a  great  many  hardships  and  difficulties.  Our  country  was  then 
very  lai^  hut  it  has  dwindled  away  to  a  small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  pur- 

'  LoDf,  ft  nqmi.  33T-£.  t  liM, 
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chase  that !  This  has  caused  us  to  reflect  much  upon  what  you  have 
told  us ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought  all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and 
the  younff  men  and  women  and  children  of  our  tribe,  tliat  one  part  may 
Dot  do  what  the  othei-s  object  to,  and  that  all  may  be  witness  of  what  is 
fCoing  forward.  You  know  your  children.  Since  you  first  came  among 
them,  they  have  listened  to  your  words  with  an  attentive  ear,  and  have 
always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.  Whenever  you  have  had  a  proposal 
to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  fiivor  to  ask  of  us,  we  have  al- 
ways lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been  <yes.' 
This  you  know!  A  lonff  time  has  passed  since  We  first  came  upon  our 
lands,  and  our  old  people  have  all  sunk  into  tiieir  gravea  They  had 
isense.  We  are  all  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing 
xhat  they  would  not  approve,  were  they  living.  We  are  fearful  we  shall 
ofiend  their  spirits,  if  we  sell  our  lands ;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  of- 
fend you,  if  we  do  not  sell  them.  This  has  caused  us  great  perplexity  of 
thought,  because  we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know 
how  we  can  part  with  the  land.  Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us  to  hunt  upon,  to  make  our  cornfields  upon, 
to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down  our  beds  upon  when  we  die.  And  he 
would  never  forgive  us,  should  we  bargain  it  away.  When  you  first 
spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St.  Mary's,  we  said  we  had  a  little,  and  agreed  to 
fsell  you  a  piece  of  it ;  but  we  told  you  we  could  spare  no  more.  Now 
you  ask  us  again.  You  are  never  satisfied !  We  have  sold  you  a  great 
tract  of  land,  already ;  but  it  is  not  enough !  We  sold  it  to  you  for  the 
benefit  of  your  children,  to  farm  and  to  live  upon.  We  have  now  but 
little  left  We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.  We  know  not  how  long 
we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children  to  hunt 
upon.  You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  hunting-grounds.  .  Your  chil- 
dren are  driving  us  before  them.  We  are  growing  uneasy.  What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  for  ever ;  but  we  shall  sell  no  more.  You 
think,  perhaps,  that  I  speak  in  pasaon ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you. 
I  speak  like  one  of  your  own  children.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-dcin,  and 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is  already  too  pmall ;  and  I 
do  not  know  how  to  bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.  We 
sold  you  a  fine  tract  of  land  at  St.  Mary's.  We  said  to  you  then  it  was 
enough  to  satisfy  your  children,  and  the  last  we  should  sell :  and  we 
thought  it  would  be  the  last  you  would  ask  for.  We  have  now  told  you 
what  we  had  to  say.  It  is  what  was  determined  on,  in  a  council  among 
ourselves ;  and  what  I  have  spoken,  is  the  voice  of  my  nation.  On  this 
account,  all  our  people  have  come  here  to  listen  to  me ;  but  do  not  think 
we  have  a  bad  opinion  of  you.  Where  should  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of^ 
you  ?  We  speak  to  you  with  a  good  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
You  are  acquainted  with  this  piece  of  land — the  country  we  live  in. 
Shall  we  give  it  up?  Take  notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we 
give  it  away,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  The  Grreat  Spirit,  who  has  pro- 
vided it  for  our  use,  allows  us  to  keep  it,  to  bring  up  our  young  mm 
and  sup|)ort  our  families.  We  should  incur  his  anger,  if  we  bartered  it 
away.  If  we  had  more  land,  you  should  get  more,  but  our  land  has  been 
wasting  away -ever  since  the  white  people  became  our  neighbors,  and  we 
hftve  now  hardly  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones  of  our  tribe.  You  are 
in  the  midst  of  your  red  children.  What  is  due  to  us  in  money,  we  wish, 
and  will  rec^ve  at  this  place ;  and  we  want  nothing  more.  We  all  shake 
hands  with  you.  Behold  our  warriors,  our  women,  and  children.  Take 
pi^  on  us  and  on  our  words." 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  language  held  by  MeUa  in  this  speech, 
against  selling  land,  yet  his  name  is  to  uie  treaty  of  sale.    And  in  another 
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speech  of  about  equal  length,  delivered  shortly  afler,  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  same  deter mmation  is  manifest  throughout. 

At  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  noble 
and  dignified  appearance.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief 
of  his  nation.  In  the  last  war,  he  fought  against  the  Americans,  and,  io 
the  attack  on  Fort  Wayne,  was  severely  wounded ;  on  which  account  he 
draws  a  pension  from  the  British  government* 

At  the  tim&  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  of  which  we  have  made  mention, 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  MeUa,  or,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  written, 
Medeya,  were  very  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among 
them  may  be  particularly  named 

Keewagovuhkum,  a  chief  of  the  first  authority  in  the  Ottowa  nation. 
We  shall  give  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  time,  which  is  considered 
very  valuable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains,  as  for  its 
merits  in  other  respects.  Iitdian  Distort  by  an  Indian,  must  be  the 
most  valuable  part  of  any  work  about  them.    Ksewagoushkum  began : — 

** My  father,  listen  to  me!  The  first  white  people  seen  by  us  were 
the  French.  When  they  first  ventured  into  these  lakes  they  hailed  us  as 
d^ildren  ;  they  came  with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  tool; 
them  by  the  hand.  We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  initiated  them 
into  our  mode  of  life,  which  they  readily  fell  into.  After  some  time, 
duritig  which  we  had  become  well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  father, 
(the  king  of  France,)  as  our  father.  Shortly  afler,  these  people  that  wear 
red  coats,  (the  English,)  came  to  this  countrv,  and  overthrew  the  French ; 
and  they  extended  their  hand  to  us  in  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  French 
yf^te  overthrown,  the  British  told  us,  ^  We  will  clothe  you  in  the  same 
manner  the  French  did.  We  will  supply  you  with  all  you  want,  and 
will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  they  did.'  Sure  enough  1  afler  the 
Britisn  took  possession  of  the  country,  they  fulfilled  all  their  promises. 
When  they  told  us  we  should  have  any  thing  we  were  sure  to  get  it ;  and 
we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. — Some  time  afler  the  British  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  country,  it  was  reported  that  another  people,  who 
wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the  land. 
These  people  we  first  met  at  Greenville,  [in  1795,  to  treat  with  Gen. 
fFayntf]  and  took  them  by  the  hand. — When  the  Indians  first  met  the 
American  chief,  [Wayne,]  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Ottowas  pres- 
ent; but  he  said  to  them,  ^When  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detroit,  you  will 
all  see  me.'  Shortly  afler,  he  arrived  at  Detroit  Proclamation  was  then 
made  for  all  the  Indians  to  come  in. — We  were  told,  [by  the  geneml,] 
'  The  reason  I  da  not  push  those  British  farther  is,  that  we  may  not  foi^ 
their  example  in  giving  you  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
whatever  else  you  may  require.'  Sure  enough !  The  first  time,  we  were 
clothed  with  great  liberality.  You  gave  us  strouds,  guns,  ammunition, 
and  many  other  things  we  stood  in  need  of,  and  said,  *  This  is  the  way 
you  may  always  expect  to  be  used.'  It  was  also  said,  that  whenever  we 
were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us. — ^When  the  Indians  on  the 
JVIaumee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we  heard  it  with  both  ears, 
but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — ^The  Chippewas,  the  Pottowattoinies, 
and  the  Ottowas  were,  orifrinaUy,  but  <me  noHon,  We  separated  from 
each  other  near  Michilimackinac.  We  were  related  by  the  ties  of  Uoad, 
language  and  interest;  but  in  the  course  of  a  longtime,  these  things  dhnve 
been  forgptten,  and  both  nations  have  sold  their  rainds,  without  cotisuking 
us." — ^  Our  brothers,  the  Chippewas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large  tractr<of 
land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  tbroagh  the  country, 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money.    It  is  suipr»ng  that  the 
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Pottowattomies,  Ottowas,  aqd  Cbippewas,  who  are  all  one  oatioo,  should 
sell  their  lands  without  giving  each  other  notice.  Have  we  then  degen- 
erated so  much  that  we  can  no  longer  trust  one  another  ? — Perhaps  the 
Pottowattomies  may  think  I  have  come  hei*e  on  a  begging  journey,  that 
I  wish  to  claim  a  share  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I 
tell  them  it  is  not  so.  We  have  never  begged,  and  shall  not  now  com- 
mence. When  I  went  to  Detroit  last  fall,  Gov.  Caas  told  me  to  come  to 
this  place,  at  this  time,  and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  council.  As 
we  live  a  great  way  in  the  woods,  and  never  see  white  people  except  in 
the  fall,  when  the  traders  come  among  us,  we  have  not  so  many  oppor- 
tunities to  profit  by  this  intercourse  as  our  neighbors,  and  to  get  what 
necessaries  we  require ;  but  we  make  out  to  live  independently,  and  trade 
upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretofore^  received  nothing  less  than 
justice  from  the  Americans,  and  all  we  expect,  in  the  present  treaty,  is  a 
full  i)ro portion  of  the  money  and  goods." 

*'  A  series  of  misfortunes,"  says  Mr.  Schoolcmft^  ^^  has  since  overtaken  this 
friendly,  modest,  and  sensible  chief.  On  returning  from  the  treaty  of 
Chicago,  while  off  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  in  Lake  Michigan,  his  canoe 
was  struck  by  a  flaw  of  wind  and  upset.  After  making  every  exertion, 
he  saw  his  wife  and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  his 
son  he  reached  the  shore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only 
surviving  child  has  since  been  poisoned  for  the  part  lie  took  in  the 
treaty." 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  relinquishment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip- 
pewas,  and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  containing  upwards  of  5,000,000  acres,  and 
for  which  they  received  of  the  United  Stated,  in  goods,  35,000  dollars ; 
and  several  other  sums  were  awarded  to  the  separate  tribes,  to  some 
yearly  forever,  and  to  others  for  a  limited  term  of  jrears.  Some  of  the 
chiefs  who  attended  to  the  treaty  were  opposed  to  this  sale,  and  hence  the 
reason  that  Keeumgooshkum^a  son  was  poisoned. 

Koangt^  in  the  following  speech,  opposed  it  in  a  manly  style.  He  was 
a  chief  of  mature  age,  and  of  a  venerable  aspect 

^  My  father,  since  you  heard  from  our  brothers,  the  Cbippewas  and 
Ottawas,  we  have  counselled  together.  It  is  now  your  wish  to  hear  the 
sentiments  of  the  three  Nations.  I  shall  deliver  them.  Sometimes  the 
Indians  have  acted  like  children.  When  requested  they  have  signed 
away  their  lands  without  consideration.  This  has  always  made  trouble 
in  the  nation,  and  blood  has  been  spilt  in  consequence.  We  wish  to 
avoid  such  foolish  and  bad  conduct.  The  last  time  we  sat  down  in  coun- 
cil together,  we  had  not  fully  consulted  each  other;  and  perhaps  you 
drew  a  wrong  conclusioQ  from  what  we  said.  We  did  not  consent  to 
your  request  In  times  past,  when  you  have  asked  us  for  lands,  we  have 
freely  sold  them.  At  present  there  are  a  number  of  our  people  opposed 
to  selling,  and  we  have  found  it  very  diflicult  to  agree  in  mind.  One 
point,  in  particular,  we  differ  much  upon  ;  it  is  the  extent  of  the  grant  you 
request.  We  give  you  one  more  proof  of  our  friendship,  by  meetinff  you 
in  this  council.  You  know  our  minds — we  now  take  you  by  the  nand« 
Look  down  upon  us  with  compassion  and  wish  us  well." 

This  speecn,  Mr.  SchooUraft  says,  was  rather  more  favoraUy  rendered 
by  the  interpreter,  than  it  should  have  been,  in  re^iard  to  the  disposal  of 
the  land.  We  think,  however,  that  he  speaks  m  very  deci^ded  terms 
against  it 

There  was  another  chief  present  at  this  treaty,  a  Potto wattomie,  whom 
we  will  mention,  particularly  to  show  the  '*  ruling  passion"  of  the  Indians 
for  ardent  spirits.    This  was 

Topvnabtt^  or  T^ipmiiba,    He  was  a  chief  mueb  lespected,  and  was 
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venerable  now  from  his  age ;  having  l>een  the  first  chief  of  his  tribe,  from 
before  Ihe  time  of  Wamu's  war.  His  name  elands  firat  to  a  number  of 
treaties,  from  that  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  to  that  of  Chicago,  in  1831. 
There  wbh  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  wilh  many  preeenl,  at  the  latter 
treaty,  lo  comply  with  its  requisitions,  but  when  it  Was  finally  determmed 
that  it  should  be  executed,  all  seemed  eager  lo  heve  it  go  into  effect  with- 
out delay,  from  the  circunisiance,  that  n  certain  quantity  of  whiskey  waa 
Btitiulated  to  be  delivered  to  them  as  soon  as  it  was  executed.  Umpendxt 
said  to  Gov.  CoMS,  "Fatka;  we  art  venj  thirsty  for  some  of  that  mtlk  you 
have  brought  Jot  t».  ffe  urish,  it  to  be  given  tn  «J.  fVe  can  no  hingtr  rt- 
gtrain  our  Vtirst."  And  when  lie  was  told  Iliat  the  gi)0<ls  were  not  ready 
to  be  delivered,  he  said,  "  Giro  im  the  vikitkiy.  ife  care  not  for  the  retf." 
We  need  not  ask,  here,  whether  the  tempter  or  the  tempted  deserve 
luoEE  our  censure  in  such  cases. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  before  detailing  events  in  the  lives 
of  chiela,  lo  give  some  account  of  such  tribes  of  Indians  as  will  often  be 
mentioned  us  we  proceed,  i  We  shall,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  such 
tribp^s  as  took  part  in  the  late  war  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  I.akes  Mich- 
igan und  Su])erior,  more  especially;  and  firstly  of  the  Winnebagoes  or 
^('inebaygoB.  This  irihe  innablt  the  country  upon  the  Ouisconsin,  a 
liver  that  rises  between  the  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  which 
disembogues  itselfinio  the  Mississippi,  ueaa-the  8.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W. 
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territory.  They  were  found  seated  here  when  the  country  was  first 
visited  by  whites^  about  150  years  ago,  and  here  tbey  still  reinain.  In 
1820,  they  were  supposed  to  number  1550  souls,  of  whom  500  were  men, 
350  women,  and  700  children,  and  iiveil  in  ten  towns  or  villages.*  A 
body  of  Winnebago  warriors  was  in  the  fight  at  Tippecanoe,  under  the 
impostor  EUskwaiawa.  Sanamahhonga,^  called.  Stone-eater,  and  Wapam- 
angwa,  or  White-loon,  were  leaders  of  the  Winnebago  warriors.  The 
latter  was  one  that  opposed  Gen.  Wayne  in  1794,  but  was  reconciled  to 
the  Americans  in  1795,  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  He  also  treated  with 
Gen.  Harrison,  \^  1809,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  again  at  Greenville  in  1814 ; 
but  he  was  active  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  on  the  British  side.  Winneba- 
go  Lake,,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay,  was  probably 
named  from  this  tribe  of  Indians,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  they  rer 
ceived  their  name  from  the  lake. 

Secondly,  the  Menominics.  This  tribe  inhabits  a  river  bearing  their 
name,  and  is  situated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Winnebagoes,  from 
whom  they  are  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains.  They  numbered  in 
1820,  according  to  some,  about  355  persons,  of  whom  not  more  than  100 
were  fighters ;  but  this  estimate  could  apply  only,  it  is  thought,  to  the 
most  populous  tribe. 

Thirdly,  the  Potto wattomies,  or  Pouteouatamis.  This  nation  was  early, 
known  to  the  French.  In  the  year  1668,  300  of  them  visited  Father 
•Mouez,  at  a  place  which  the  French  called  Chagpuamigon,  which  is  an 
island  in  Lake  Superior.  There  was  among  them  at  this  time  an  old 
man  100  years  old,  of  whom  his  nation  reported  wonderful  things; 
among  others,  that  he  could  go  without  food  20  days,  and  that  he  often 
Sjftw  the  Great  Spirit.  He  was  (aken  sick  here,  and  died  in  a  few  days 
after.f 

The  country  of  the  Pottowattomies  is  adjacent  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  1820  their  numbers  were  set 
down  at  3400.  At  this  time,  the  United  States  paid  them  yearly  5700 
dollars.  Of  this,  350  dollars  remained  a  permanent  annuity  until  the  late 
war. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  These  are  usually  mentioned  together, 
and  are  now  really  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  gospel  taught  them 
about  1668,  by  the  Jesuits.  They  live  to  the  west  of  the  Pottowattomies, 
generally  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
The  chief  of  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  for  at  least  14  years,  has  been  Keokuk^ 
Of  him  we  shall  particulariy  speak  elsewhere.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes 
were  supposed  to  amount,  in  1820,  to  about  3000  persons  in  all ;  one  fiflh 
of  whom  may  be  accounted  warriors. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  history 
of  the  tribes  which  were  engaged  in  the  late  border  war  under  Black- 
Sawk,  and  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events 
of  that  war.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  begin  with  some  events  as 
early  as  1823 ;  at  which  period  a  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes  called  Red- 
bird  was  the  most  conspicuous.  This  year,  the  United  States'  agents 
held  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  the  Sacs  or  Saques,  Foxes,  Win- 
nebagoes, Cfhippewaya,  Siou^,  &.c.,  for  the  purpose,  tiraong  other  things,  of 
bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  first^named  tribe  and  the  others,  who 
were  carrying  on  bloody  wars  among  themselves.  To  effect  the  object 
in  view,  bounds  were  set  to  each  tribe.  About  this  time,  the  Galena  lead 
mines  attracted  great  attention  ;  and  the  avarice  of  those  concerned  drove 
several  tliousand  miners  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  into  the 

«..— ^  '  ■  '  111!  ■  <  ^IP— ^^  .1 

*  Dr.  Morse  jratcd  them  at  £000.    hid.  RepoH,  Ap.  362. 
\  Charlevoix f  Hist,  de  la  Nouv.  France,  i.  395. 
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adjmcent  lands  of  the  Winnebaffoes.  Whether  this  'great  encroachment 
was  the  cause  of  the  murder  ofAL  Metkode^  his  wife  and  five  children,  we 
are  not  certain.  It  is  certain  that  this  family  lived  near  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  that  they  were  murdered  by  a  party  of  Winnebagoes ;  two  of  whom 
were  afterwards  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  iaU  of  Crawford  county. 
An  article  in  the  treaty  just  mentioned,  provided  that  any  or  each  of  those 
Indian  nations  visiting  a  garrison  of  the  United  States,  such  party  or 
parties  should  be  protected  from  icisult  from  others  by  said  garrison. 

Notwithstanding  this,  in  the  summer  of  1^27,  a  party  of  94  Chippeways, 
on  a  visit  to  Fore  Snelling,  were  fallen  upon  by  a  band  of  Sioux,  who 
killed  and  wounded  eirht  of  them.  The  commandant  of  Fort  Snelling  cap- 
tured four  of  them,  whom  he  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Chippeways, 
who  immediately  shot  them,  according  to  their  custom. 

Red-hird  resented  the  proceedings  of  the  commandant  of  Fort  Snelling, 
and  equally  the  conduct  of  the  Chippeways,  and  resolved  on  retaliation. 
Accordingly  he  led  a  war  party  against  the  latter,  but  was  defeated ;  and 
upon  his  return  he  was  derided  by  his  neighbors. 

It  is  said  that  Red-hird  had  been  deceived  by  the  Indians,  who  told 
him,  that  those  |)ut  to  death,  by  the  Chippeways  were  those  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  the  murder  of  Methode  and  family.  If  this  were  the 
case,  let  it  go  us  far  as  it  will  to  brighten  the  character  of  Red-bird, 

Enraged  at  his  ill  success  against  the  Chippeways,  Red-hird,  with  only 
three  d^perate  companions  like  himself,  repaired  to  Prairiv  du  Chien, 
where,  about  the  first  July,  they  killed  two  persons  and  wounded  a  third. 
We  hear  of  no  plunder  taken  by  them,  except  a  keg  of  whiskey,  with 
which  they  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Bad-axe  River.  Immediately  after, 
with  his  company  augmented,  Red^hird  waylaid  two  keel-boats  that  had 
been  conveying  commissary  stores  to  Fort  Snelling.  One  came  into  the 
ambush  in  the  day-time,  and,  afler  a  fight  of  four  hours,  escaped,  with  the 
loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  was  midnight  berore  the  other 
fell  into  the  snai'e,  and,  owing  to  the  dai-kness,  escaped  without  much 
injury. 

Not  long  afler,  Gen.  AtkiMon  marched  into  the  Winnebago  country, 
with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  where  he  succeeded  in 
making  prisoners  ofRed4nrd  and  some  others  of  the  hostile  Winnebagoes. 
Red-hSu  soon  after  died  in  prison.  **Some  of  ther  other  culprits  were 
tried  and  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  were  pardoned  by 
President  Mams,  it  is  said,  on  the  implied  condition  of  a  cession  of  the 
mining  distrkjt."* 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  TFou^koo-hah  and  Man-na-at' 
ap-e-kah,  for  the  murder  of  Methode  and  family,  a  noUe  prosequi  was  en- 
tered, and  the  piisoners  discharffed.  Kanontkah,  or  the  ibungest'of' 
1he-thunder$f  and  Karcahomsept-hm,  or  Bhuk-hmok,  had  been  imprisoned 
for  the  attack  on  tlie  boat  above  mentioned,  and  also  a  son  of  Red-hird; 
but  they  were  discharged.  Two  others,  at  the  same  court,  were  found 
ffiiilty  of  murders,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed  26  December  following. 
This  was  in  August,  1828. 

Hence,  where  daily  troubles,  in  kind  like  what  we  have  related,  oc- 
curred, no  one  could  expect  tranquillity  while  the  parties  in  them  were 
within  hail  of  each  other ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  much  greater 
bloodshed  has  followed  far  less  causes,  than  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war.  Nevertheless,  it  did  not  commence,  as  border 
wars  oflen  do,  by  a  great  iiruption  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  and  it 
seems  as  though  they  were  only  following  up  a  retaliation,  to  which,  by 
numerous  grie\'aaces,  they  had  been  actually  driven.    The  complaints  on 

*  From  a  collection  of  facts  published  by  W,  J,  Bndlingf  Esq. 
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the  part  of  the  whites  are  the  same  as  have  always  be^i  made — ^that  the 
lodians  paid  no  regard  to  their  engagements.  We  do  not  pretend  to  ex- 
onerate tbem  of  blame,  but  we  do  chaise  their  enemies  with  much 
greater.  In  our  present  business,  it  is  enough  that  the  whites  were  the 
aggressors,  which,  for  once  out  of  hundreds  of  times,  where  the  fticts  are 
well  established,  we  shall  not  be  thought  very  presumptuous,  perhaps,  in 
setting  down  as  granted. 

The  fact,  we  apprehend,  will  not  be  denied,  that  many  frontier  estab- 
lishments have  very  little  to  lose  by  on,  Indian  war,  but  much  to  gain  if 
successful.  The  settlers  are  sure  that  by  a  war  the  Indians  will  be  driven 
farther  from  thera,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up  their  approximate  lands ;  in 
which  event  they  are  no  longer  a  frontier^  but  i^  thoroughfare  to  one. 
And  hence  the  flocking  in  of  new  settlers  raises  the  value  of  produce,  as 
well  as  lands,  by  creating  a  demand  for  thenL  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see,  that  the  avaricious  and  wicked  have  every  inducement  to  bring  about 
an  Indian  war. 

Black'hmokt  we  have  just  seen,  was^  in  1827,  suspected,  and  even  im- 

erisoned  for  an  act  of  alleged  hostility ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have 
een  remotely  concerned  in  the  affair  charged  against  him.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Rtd-hird  had  died  in  prison,  and  Red-bird  was  hia  friend.  Indians 
4X>uld  be  seized,  tried  and  executed,  for  killing  those  who  aggravated  them 
to  do  so,  but  it  often  happens  that  when  Indians  are  murdered  by  whites, 
the  murderers eaimot  be  brought  to. justice.  Sometimes  they  make  an 
escape,  and  sometimes  are  shielded  by  their  friends ;  therefore  the,  equal 
administration  of  justice  has  never  been  had.  The  Indians  know  and 
feel  the  force  of  these  reflections ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that,  in  1831,  the 
whites  of  the  frontier  of  Illinois  thought  that  ^the  Indians,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, from  Canada  to  Mexico,  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  the 
United  States,  were  more  hostile  to  them  tban  at  any  other  period  since 
the  last  war.''*  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  conjecture  was  true, 
to  the  extent  imagined. 

A  number  of  the  Sac  Indians,,  who,  in  the  war  between  the  U.  States 
and  Great  Britain,  served  the  latter,  which  gave  them  the  name  of  the 
**^  British  band,"  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  opposing  the  whites.  This 
band  of  Sacs  had  rendezvoused  at  their  chief  village,  on  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  had  collected  such  of  their  neighbors  as  wished  to  epgage  in 
the  war.  Gen.  Gcdnee^  joined  by  Gov.  Reynolds,  and  Gen.  DimcarCs 
brigade  of  1400  mounted  men,  possessed  them^lves  of  the  Sac  village 
on  the  26  June.  They  did  this  without  opposition  ;  for  when  the  Indians 
4i8covered  the  whites  on  their  march,  they  fled  across  the  river,  and  afler 
a  shoit  time  displayed  a  wiiite  flag  for  a  parley.  Meantime  their  as- 
sociates had  abandoned  them,  and  the  Sac  band  was  left  alone  to  manage 
afiairs  m  the  liest  manner  they  could.  They  therefore  .made  peace  with 
the  whites,  with  all  due  submission ;  and  the  iatter  thought  there  would 
be  no  further  cause  of  alarm.  Indeed,  such  was  their  deportment,  that 
Gen.  Gotne^was  of  opinion  that  they  were  as  completely  huml)led,  as  if 
they  had  been  chastised  in  battle,  and  were  less  disposed  to  disturb  the 
frontiers  than  if  the  other  event  had  taken  place;  and  only  a  few  days 
before  this.  Gen.  Gaint :  said  he  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that,  what- 
ever might  be  their  hostile  feelings,  they  were  resolved  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and  fire-arms,  j^xcept  in  ^If-defence. 

Meanwhile  a  difliculty  seems  to  have  arisen  between  some  of  the  Sacs 
and  the  Menomioies,  and  28  of  the  latter  had  been  murdered.  Agreeably 
to  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Prairie  des  Chiens,  concluded  19  Aug. 
1825^  the  United  States  obliged  themselves  to  interpose  between  these.  aiKl 

■IIM     1^^  ■■■i^li  ■■■■■■  ■■■■■  ■  ■<■■■!  11  ■■■■■   ■■»,  ,  ,     ,  ■    ■  ■■     .  ||  ,       — ^^^— ^^^^^i— 

*  Gqv.  Rtynoid^*  letter  lo  Ihi)  seerotai'v  of  war,  7  July,  1831.      ... 
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Other  western  tribes  iff  easea  of  troubles.  The  Sacs  had  sot  only  com* 
mitted  the  niurders  jast  mentioned,  but  ttie^  had  recrossed  the  MisaaBi|>pi 
to  its  east  bank,  and  occupied  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1831^  that  ifaey 
had  (led  from  the  last  year,  and  by  treaty  given  upL  BlaehJuu^  was  tM 
alleged  leader  in  boih  cases.  Therefore  Qea,  MaiMon  set  out  on  an  ex* 
pedition,  in  which  it  was  hoped  he  would  seise  Blaek^hm^' who,  it  was 
said,  was  ^  the  sole  fomenter  of  all  these  disturbances  ;"<  and  it  was  said 
also  that  he  had  little  respect  for  treaties,  and  that  he  had,  **in  former  ne- 
gotiations, so  far  overreached  our  commissioners,  as  to  make  peace  on  his 
own  terms."  Here  we  have  an  early  acknowledgment  of  the  aMlities 
of  our  chief  in  matters  of  diplomacy.    But  to  return  to  the  expedition. 

Gen.  jftiktifjon  was  at  Rock  River,  at  a  place  called  Dixon's  Ferry,  on 
15  May,  when  he  received  news  from  a  force  which  had  marched  to 
Sycamore  Creek,  about  30  miles  from  0ixon'i^  that  a  part  of  that  force  had 
met  widi  a  total  defeat  There  had  been  various  murderfei  commilted  at 
Sycamore  Credc,  which  occasioned  the  march  of  this  force  thidieiv 
Among  the  sufferers  about  that  place  was  thcfamily  of  a  Mr.  HaUj  which, 
frem  the  circumstance  of  his  two  daughters  having  been  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, created  much  sympathy ;  they  being  one  but  16  and  the  o^er  18 
years  of  age.  Before  th^  were  led  away,  they  saw  their  mother  toma- 
hawked and  scalped,  and  about  90  others  (at  Indian  Creek,  which  empties 
into  Fox  River)  treated  in  like  manner.  These  youn|f  women,  niter  they 
were  conveyed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  whites,  by  tfaeur  captors,  were  hu- 
manly treated,  and  have  since  been  restored  to  ffaehr  friends. 

Th<!»e  who  marohed  to  Sycamore  Creek  were  in  number  about  975, 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  SHUnum,  They  were  encamped  at  Ogee,  or 
Dixon^i  Ferrv,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  on  Indian  Creek  arrived, 
at  which  intellisence  Maj.  StSlman  get  pei'mission  of  Oen.  WkiUsides  to 
mareh  in  that  direction.  On  Monday,  14  May,  they  came  upon  a  few 
Indians,  whether  enemiee  or  not  is  not  mentioned,  nor  do  we  presume 
the  whites  stopped  to  inquire,  for  **  theirs  was  the  maroh  of  death,"  and 
^erefere  two  of  them  were  shot  down,  and  two  others  captured.  The 
same  day,  at  evening,  when  the  army  had  arrived  at  a  convenient  f^aoe 
to  encanap  upon,  and  after  they  had  made  some  preparations  fer  encamp- 
ing^ a  small  band  of  Indians  were  discovered  bearing  a  white  flag.  One 
'company  of  men  went  out  to  meet  them,  but  soon  discovered  the^  were 
onl^  a  decoy.  How  they  knew  this  to  be  the  fact,  we  are  not  informed. 
This  detachment,  therefore,  fell  back  upon  the  main  body,  which,  by  this 
time,  had  remounted;  and,  as  strange  an  it  is  true,  this  misguided  band 
rushed  forward,  regardless  of  all  oraer,  for  several  miles,  until  they  had 
crossed  Sycamore  Creek,  and  were  completely  in  the  Indians'  power. 
The  reader  dan  now  expect  nothing  but  a  detail  almost  exactly  similar  to 
the  Pawtucket  fight.  The  whites  had  crossed  the  creek  roan  by  man,  as 
they  came  to  it,  and  all  the  Indians  had  to  do,  was  to  wait  until  a  goodly 
number  had  got  within  their  grasp.  It  was  moonlight  when  the  fight 
began,  and  after  a  few  struggles  the  whites  fled  in  greater  disorder,  if  pos- 
siUe,  than  they  came.  The  Indians,  after  making  the  onset  by  a  dis- 
charge of  their  gims,  fell  on  with  thetr  knives  and  tomahawks,  and  had 
not  the  night  and  situation  of  the  country  favored  their  flight,  neariy  all 
Ae  army  must  have  been  cut  off.  The  Indhins  were  report^  to  have 
been  about  1500  or  9000  strong,  and  it  was  said  19  of  them  were  killed  in 
the  fight.  Of  the  whites  13  only  are  reported  as  having  been  killed. 
Their  flight  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  fhe  army  under  Gen.  i^,  OMr. 
immediately  after,  1400  men  nu^hed  to  the  scene  of  action,  to  bury  the 
dead;  and  their  account  of  barbarities  committed  on  the  bodies  of  the 
*riain  adds  nothing  to  those  alreadv  related  in  similar  events.  One  sol- 
dier ooly  escaped  disfiguration,  which  is  not  eastly  accounted  for,  unless 
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it  were  the  case  ^t  he  bad  leeraced  itioMelf  iiiitil«U  the  fodkos  bat  one 
had  left  the  scene  of  action ;  for  he  was  found  aide  by  side  with  an  IndMua, 
«ach  grasping  the  other,  and  both  in  the  arms  of  death.  The  soldier's 
liead  was  nearly  cut  ofi^  and  the  Indian  was  shot  through  the  hodj. 
Henee  k  was  supposed  that  theee  two  had  exehanged  their  dieadijr  ahm 
«C  the  same  inoinent ;  and  fnoin  the  situation  of  the  Indian  it  was  evident 
lie  liad  died  while  in  the  very  act  of  dealing  the  fiital  blow  upon  his  ad- 
versary. 

An  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians  convey  intelligeoce  of 
important  events  may  h^  had  from  the  fact,  that  a  ruhner  from  Blaek- 
hawk  and  his  allies,  bearing  to  the  Missouri  lodians  the  news  of  their 
victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  Momes  Rapids  24  hours  before  the  express 
fMMt  by  Gov.  RefffMkk. 

In  July  following  the  t;holera  ravaged  severely  among  the  troops  op- 
posed to  the  Indians,  insomuch  that  several  companies  were  entirely 
broken  up,  and  many  belonging  to  them  perished  in  a  manner  too  revolt- 
ing to  be  described.  Of  a  corps  under  Col.  Tunggs^  of  308  men,  but  nine 
were  ieft  alive ! 

Gren.  Dodge  surprised  a  party  of  12  Indians  near  Gralena,  and  cut  them 
off  to  a  man.  The  whites,  that  they  might  not  be  outdone  in  cruelty  by 
their  enemies,  scalped  the  slain.  Near  this  same  place  Capt<  Steveruon 
bad  what  was  termed  a  hard  fight  with  another  small  party,  killing  six  of 
•them,  and  losing  three  of  his  own  men.  This  fight  was  severe ;  knives, 
bayonets  and  tomahawks  being  the  weapons  employed*  What  time 
this  nffkir  took  place  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  probably  in  Xuly. 

Btack'hawk  assembled  his  forces  at  a  point  between  Rock  and  Oitis- 
consin  Rivers,  where  it  was  expected  he  would  meet  the  whites  in  a  ge»- 
oral  battle.  His  warriors  were  sup|iosed  to  amount  to  at  least  1000.  Gen. 
JtStmson  had  neariy  double  that  number  of  men,  and  resolved  to  meet 
h|m  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  that,  in  sudi 
event,  a  finishing  blow  would  be  put  to  the  war.  But  the  old  dbief  had 
seen  too  much  experience  to  fall  a  prey  in  this  case ;  lie  theredbre  escaped 
into  an  interminable  wilderness.  Gen.  Jttkiruon,  after  almost  insor- 
fnonntable  difficulties,  arrived  at  Casdikonong ;  in  this  move  he  was  ajso 
dimipointed  in  finding  any  Indians.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  Julv, 
1^2,  and  people  began  to  despair  of  effecting  any  thing  against  the  old 
wary  chief,  but  by  stratagem. 

Abont  the  same  time.  Gen.  Dodge  was  in  pursuit  of  a  trail  of  Indians 
near  40  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago.  It  appears  they  were  a  flying,  half- 
starved  band,  who  made  little  or  no  resistance^  on  beinff  attacked  by  tite 
whites.  It  is  stated  that  they  were  '*  brought  to  battle'^  in  the  evening ; 
which  will  account  for  their  not  being  all  cut  off.  They  left  16  dead  on 
the  ground  where  the  fight  or  attack  began ;  and  the  whites  had  but  one 
man  killed,  and  four  wounded.  The  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this 
period  can  be  well  conceived  of,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  army 
found  many  of  them  dead,  as  ihey  marched  along,  emaciated  and  starved 
to  death!  Gen.  Dodge  had  pursued  this  trail  of  Indians  near  100  miles; 
and  the  place  where  he  came  up  with  tliem  was  u|)on  the  Oui8<?onsin, 
over  against  the  old  Sao  village.  In  the  general's  official  letter,  he  say% 
**  From  the  scalps  taken  by  the  Winnehagoes,  [a  part  of  which  tribe  were 
befi*iending  the  whites,!  as  well  as  those  taken  by  the  whites  and  the 
Indians  carried  from  the  field  of  battle,  we  must  have  killed  40  of 
them.** 

it  was  now  uncertain  where  the  Indians  were  next  to  be  found,  but  it 
was  supposed  they  might  deseend  the  Ouisconsin,  and  so  escape  across 
the  Missiesippi  in  fhat  direction ;  therefore  Gen.  Dodge  reconunended  the 
(j^lidBg  aesaaonoiilhe  river  to  ieattbsnxo^  and  Gen^idttttiMoiimarcfasd 
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for  the  Blue  Mounds  with  his  regular  troops,  and  a  brigade  of  mounted 
men,  in  all  about  1600  strong. 

Meanwhile  Blackrhawkj  Bnduig  it  impracticable  to  escape  with  his 
whole  company  by  way  of  the  Ouisconsm,  crossed  the  country,  it  ap- 
pears, and  struck  the  Mississippi  a  considerable  distance  above  the  mouth 
of  the  former^  and^  the  better  to  ensure  the  escape  of  bis  warnors,  suffer- 
ed their  women  and  children  to  descend  the  river  in  boats,  by  which 
means  a  great  number  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites.  In  their 
passage,  some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretches  were  overset, 
(by  what  means  we  are  not  informed,)  and  many  of  those  in  them  were 
drowned.  Their  condition,  on  arriving  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  was  doleful 
in  the  extreme.  Manv  of  the  children  were  in  such  a  famished  state  that 
it  was  thought  impossible  to  revive  them.  It  is  huroiliatiog  to  add,  that 
in  speaking  of  their  treatment,  it  was  said,  they  were  ^generoMy  received 
and  treated  with  humanity ;"  if,  indeed,  generaliy  is  to  be  understood  in 
its  common  import. 

Immediately  afler  these  transactions,  the  steamboat  Warrior,  with  a 
small  force  on  boai'd,  was  sent  up  tlie  Mississippi ;  a^d  on  its  return  the 
captain  of  it  gave  the  following  account  of  his  expedition : — 

^  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Mondav 
last,  [30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  with  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashaw^ 
village,  120  miles  above,  to  inform  theiu  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and 
to  order  down  all  the  friendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  our  way  down, 
we  met  one  of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  that  the  Indians  (our 
enemies)  were  on  Bad-axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped 
and  cut  some  wood  and  prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day aftenioon,  [1  Aug.]  we  found  the  genUemen  [Indians]  where  he 
stated  he  had  left  them.  As  we  neared  uiem,  they  raised  a  white  flag, 
and  endeavored  to  decoy  us ;  but  we  were  a  little  too  old  for  them ;  for, 
instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send  a  boat  on  board,  which  they 
declined.  After  about  15  minutes'  deiav,  giving  them  time  to  remove  a 
few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six-pounder  loaded  with 
canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry ;  and  if  ever  you  saw 
straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought  them  at 
anchor  most  of  tHe  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  I  have  a 
ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  I  was  standing,  and  passed  through 
the  bulkhead  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or 
more,  until  our  wood  began  to  fail,  and  night  coming  on,  we  left  and  went 
on  to  the  Prairie.  This  little  fight  cost  tliem  23  killed,  and,  of  course,  a 
great  many  wounded.  We  never  lost  a  man,  and  bad  but  one  man 
wounded,  (shot  through  the  leg.)  The  next  morning,  before  we  could 
get  back  again,  on  account  of  a  heavy  fog,  they  had  the  whole  [of  Gen. 
Mdnson^s]  army  upon  them.  We  found  ihem  at  it,  walkeil  in  and  took 
a  hand  ourselves.  The  first  shot  from  the  Warrior  laid  oui  three,  1  can 
hardly  tell  you  any  thing  about  it,  for  I  am  in  great  haste,  as  I  am  now 
on  my  way  to  the  field  again.  The  army  lost  eight  or  nine  killed,  and  seven- 
teen wounded,  whom  we  brought  down.  One  died  on  deck  last  night  We 
brought  down  36  prisoners,  women  and  children.  I  tell  you  what,  Sam^ 
there  is  no  fiin  in  fighting  Indians,  particularly  at  this  season,  when  the 
grass  is  so  very  bright.  Every  man,  and  even  my  cabin-boy,  fought 
well.  We  had  16  regulars,  5  riflt;men,  and  20  of  ourselves.  Mr.  How,  of 
Platte,  Mr.  James  G.  Soulard  and  one  of  the  RoldUa,  were  with  us, 
and  fought  well." 

'The  place  where  this  fight  took  place  was  about  40  miles  above  Prairie 
du  Chien,  on  the  north  side  of  the  MisBissippi,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  loway ;  and  the  whites  were  very  fortunate  in  being  able,  at  the 
■ame  time^  to  cooperate  bjf  laud;  and  water.   ..Gen.  JSi&uon  haying 
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formed  a  junction  with  Gen.  Dodge^  the  army,  consisting  of  1300  men, 
<sro6sed  the  Ouisconsin  on  the  27  and  28  July,  and  soon  after  fell  upon 
the  trail  of  the  Indians,  who  were  flying  from  the  late  scene  of  action  on 
that  river,  as  we  have  observed  above.  The  country  through  which  the 
army  had  to  march  was  a  contiiiued  series  of  mountains,  covered  to  their 
very  tops  with  a  thick  wood  of  heavy  timber,  and  much  underwood. 
The  valleys  were  very  deep  and  difScult  to  be  passed ;  but  nothing  could 
damp  the  ardor  of  the  whites,  and  they  pressed  on  to  overtake  Black- 
hawk  before  he  sh<^uld  be  able  to  escape  across  the  Mississippi.  This 
they  accomplished,  as  we  bave  already  seen.  The  place  where  they  were 
overtaken  was  very  favorable  for  the  Indians,  as  may  be  jugded  by  their 
being  able  to  maintain  a  fight  of  about  three  hours,  In  their  wretched,  half'* 
starved  condition,  with  not  more  than  300  warriors.  They  were  discov- 
ered \SL  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  loot  of  a  precipice,  over  which  the  aimy  had 
to  pass ;  and  they  were  routed  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Old  logs, 
high  grass  and  large  trees  covered  them  until  the  cbaree  was.  made,  when, 
aB  they  were  driven  from  one  covert,  they  readily  found  another,  and 
thus  was  the  fight  protracted.  At  length  the  whites  were  able  so  to  dis- 
pose of  their  force,  as  to  come  upon  them  above  and  below,  and  also  in 
the  centre.  No  chance  remained  now  to  the  Indians,  but  to  swim  the 
Mississippi,  or  elude  the  vtfilance  of  theur  enemies  by  land,  who  had 
nesrly  encompassed  them.  Many,  therefore,  undertook  the  former  means 
of  flight,  but  few  escaped  by  it,  as  the  greatest  slaughter  was  in  the  river; 
bm  a  considerable  number  found  means  to  escape  bv  land.  One  hun-* 
dred  and  fifty  of  them  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  this  battle. 

Bladkrhauk  was  among  those  who  escaped,  but  his  precisMtation  was 
snch,  that  he  left  even  his  papers  behind  him ;  one  of  which  was  a  cer- 
tificate from  British  officers,  that  he  had  served  fiiithfiiUy  and  fought  val- 
iantly for  them  in  their  late  war  against  the  United  States.  The  prison^ 
ecB  taken  at  this  time  stated  that  at  the  battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  with  the 
ftrce  under  Gen.  Dodge,  68  of  their  numbers  were  killed  and  many 
ivounded. 

It  was  now  thought  that  the  ^W3s  would  be  glad  to  make  peace  on  any 
terms.  Accordingly  Gen.  AOcmnn  determine  to  order  Keokuk  to  de- 
mand a  surrender  of  the  remaining  principil  men  of  the  hostile  party. 
From  the  battle  ground  the  Generals  ManKm^Dodft  and  Pofey  went 
down  the  river  to  Fort  Crawford,  (Prairie  du  Chien,)  in  the  Warrior,  and 
the  army  felkrwed  by  land.  On  the  4  August,  Cant  PrUe^  with  a  small 
oMnpany,  killed  and  took  12  Sacs  between  OaasvHle  and  the  Ouisconsin. 

The  fortune  of  the  hostile  Imlians  having  now  foecpme  desperate, 
enou^  of  their  countrymen  were  ready  to  volunteer  to  hunt  them  in 
every  place.  On  the  3  August,  100  Sioux  had  permissicm  to  go  out  after 
them,  and  soon  after  another  smaller  band  set  o£  News  was  soon  after 
Inougfat,  that  these  had  overtaken  the  hostile  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  a  fight  had  killed  about  120  of  tljiem. 

^okok  was  elder  of  the  friendly  Saos,  and,  about  the  same  time,  caused 
a  nephew  of  his  to  be  given  up  to  the  whites,  as  being  the  murderer  of 
one  JlforfM,  in  Warren  county,  IHtnois. 

iN'aoipopt  was  second  in  command  to  Blaek^hawk,  and  in  all  the  expo* 
ditions  against  the  whites;  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight  with  the 
S^oux,  and  at  his  examination  afterwards  by  Gen.  Scott,  about  the  murders 
which  had  been  committed  on  the  whites,  he  gave  this  account  of  himself  :-^ 

**  I  alwaafs  belonged  to  Black«hawk's  hand.  Last  summer  I  went  to  Mtdm 
den ;  when  I  crnme  hackf  I  found  that  by  the  treatu  with  Oen,  Giunes,  iim 
SacM  had  mooed  aeroos  (&e  MisnnippL  I  remainea  during  (he  ufinter  icith 
the  prophet^  an  Rock  River,  35  miles  abotfe  the  mmdh.  During  the  winter^ 
As  pnJM  jseatms  asross  th£  MiMsitsiffi,  to  Black-h&wk,  taim  a  message^ 
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to  ieU  him  and  kia  hand  to  erosB  hack  to  his  viUagt  and  make  com :  ikat  if 
ikt  Americans  came  and  iold  Ihem  to  move  agam^  ffiey  would  shake  hands 
trith  ihem.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  tola  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hamiSy  and  immediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  on 
Suracuse  Creek.  We  m/et  some  Pottowattomies,  and  I  made  a  feast  for  them, 
M  that  time  I  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  StiUman] 
near  us.  I  prepared  a  white  fiag  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  tu>o  or  Varee 
young  men  on  a  kUl  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
finished,  J  hecard  my  young  men  were  kuled.  This  was  at  sunset.  Some  of 
^y  young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on 
to  our  camp.  My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  offf 
and  my  young  men  chased  them  about  six  miles.^ 

JVaopope  further  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  Village  iininediat&- 
ly  left  them,  and  that  no  Kickapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were 
oriffinally  with  Black-hatok ;  but  the  Winnebagoes  did,  and  brought  in 
scidps  frequently ;  that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be 
beaten,  they  turned  against  them.  It  was  also  given  in  by  some  of  those 
examined  at  this  time,  that  Black-hawk  said,  vi4ien  the  steamboat  War- 
rior approached  them,  that  he  pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began 
to  make  preparations  to  surrender  to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose 
sent  out  a  white  flag  to  meet  the  boat,  which  immediately  flred  upon 
them.  Then  said  he,  "  Ifred  too.^^  The  truth  of  this  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned, inasmuch  as  the  facts  agree  with  the  captain  of  the  Warrior's  own 
account  Hence  the  inference  is  clear,  that  much  blood  might  have  been 
eaved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  tiiose  who  only  sought  revenge. 

The  bloody  scene  on  the  morning  of  the  2  August  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  act  of  hostility  of  im{)oriance  between  the  whius and  Indians* 
Parties  of  the  friendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  tije  alert,  that  it 
seemed  very  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  fall  into  their 
hands.  These  expectations  were  soon  realized;  for  at  11  o'clock,  S7 
Au^st,  Black-hawk  and  his  prophet  were  delivered  to  Gen.  Street  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  They  were  brought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Deeorie  and 
Chaetar,  and,  when  delivered,  were  dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white  tanned 
deerskins.  Soon  afler  they  were  seated  in  the  presence  of  the  officer, 
Duorie,  called  the  One-eyed,  rose  and  spoke  thus  to  him : — 

"  My  father,  I  now  stand  before  you.  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I 
would  return  soon ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to 
go  a  great  distance,  [to  the  Dalle,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  above  the  Portage.] 
You  see  we  have  done  what  you  sent  us  to  do.  These  [pointing  to  the 
prisoners]  are  the  two  you  told  us  to  get— We  have  done  what  you  told 
us  to  do.  We  always  do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our 
good.  Father,  you  told  us  to  g&t  these  men,  and  it  would  be  the  cause 
of  much  good  to  the  Winnebii^oes.  We  have  brought  them,  but  it  has 
been  very  hard  for  us  to  do  so.  That  one,  Mucatamishkakaekq,  [meaning 
Black'hmok,]  was  a  great  way  off.  You  told  us  to  bring  them  to  you 
alive :  we  have  done  so.  If  you  had  told  us  to  bring  their  heads  alone, 
we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  been  less  difficult  than  what 
we  have  done. — Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into  your  hands.  We 
would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the  warriors,  but 
to  you ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our  friend.  We 
want  you  to  keep  them  safe ;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do  not  wish  to 
see  it  Wait  until  we  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — Father,  many  little 
birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  thought  they  whk- 
pered  to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended  for  us ;  but  now  we  hope  these 
evil  birds  will  let  our  ears  alone. — We  know  you  are  our  friend,  because 
you  take  our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do. 
You  say  you  love  your  red  children :  we  tbluk  we  love  you  as  much  if  not 
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more  than  you  love  us.  We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  you  may  rely 
on  us. — We  have  been  promised  a  great  deal  if  we  would  take  these  men, 
r— that  it  would  do  much  good  to  our  people.  We  now  hope  to  see  what 
will  be  done  for  us. — We  have  come  in  haste ;  we  are  tired  and  hungry. 
We  now  put  these  men  into  your  hands.  We  have  done  all  that  you 
told  us  to  do.*' 

Gen.  Street  said  in  answer : — 

"  My  children,  you  have  done  well.  I  told  you  to  bring  these  men  to 
me,  and  you  have  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  have  done.  It  is 
for  your  good,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased.  I  assured  the  great 
chief  of  the  warriors,  [Gen.  Atkinson,]  that  if  these  men  were  in  your 
country,  you  would  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  me,  and  now  I  can  say 
much  for  your  good.  I  will  go  down  to  Rock  Island  with  the  prisoners, 
and  I  wish  you  who  have  brought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me, 
virith  such  other  chie&  and  wan'iors  as  vpu  may  select.  My  children,  the 
^reat  chief  of  the  warriors,  when  he  len  this  place,  directed  me  to  deliver 
these,  and  all  other  prisoners^  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place. 
Col.  Taylor,  who  is  here  by  me. — Some  of  the  Winnebagoes  south  of  the 
Ouisconsin  have  befi'iended  the  Saukies,  [Sacs,]  and  some  of  the  Indians 
of  my  agency  have  also  given  them  aid.  This  uispleaseth  the  gi'eat  chief 
of  the  warriors  and  your  great  father  the  president,  and  was  calculated  to 
do  much  harm. — ^Your  great  father,  the  president  at  Washington,  has  sent 
a  great  war  chief  firom  the  far  east,  Gen.  Scott,  with  a  fresh  army  of  sol- 
diers. He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  great  father,  the  president,  his 
sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  to  hold  a  council  with  the 
Indians.  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  you,  and  wishes  the  chiefs  and  warrions 
of  the  Winnabagoes  to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  the  council  on  the  tenth  of 
next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  days,  when  I  will  go  with 
you. — I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  taken  the  Black-hawk,  the  prophet, 
and  others  prisoners.  This  will  enable  me  to  say  much  for  you  to 
the  great  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  the  pi*esident,  your  great  father. 
My  children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men.  Black-hawk  and  the  prophet, 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here ;  he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we  start 
to  Rock  Island." 

.    Col.  Taylor,  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  custody,  addressed  the 
chiefs  as  follows : — 

"The  great  chief  of  the  warriors  told  me  to.  take  the  prisoners  when 
you  shall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  will  take 
them  and  keep  them  sa'fo,  but  I  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with 
you  and  Gen.  Street,  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  will  be  in 
a  few  days.  Your  friend,  Gen.  Street,  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  go 
down  soon,  and  so  do  I.  I  tell  .you  again  I  will  take  the  prisonei^;  I 
will  keep  them  safe,  but  I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to 
the  great  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  ho  will  do  with  them  and  use  them 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  ordered  by  your  great  father,  the  president." 

Chaetar,  the  other  Winnebago,  next  spoke,  and  said,  "My  father,  I  am 
young,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  speeches.  This  is  the  second  time 
1  ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  orator ;  but 
i  have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  you.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as 
others,  still  you  must  listen  to  me. — Father,  when  you  made  the  speech 
to.  the  chiefs  fVaugh  kon  Decorie  Carramani,  the  One-eyed  Decorie  and 
others  'tother  day,  I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  thought  what  you  said 
to  them,  you  also  said  to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  Black- 
hdhok  and  the  prophet]  were  taken  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  Would 
never  more  a  black  cloud  hang  over  your  Winnebagoes. — ^Your  words 
entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  brains,  and  into  my  heart.  I  lefl  here  that 
same  night,  and  you  know  you  have  not  seen  me  since  until  now.  —I 
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hare  been  a  great  way ;  t  had  much  trouble ;  but  when  I  reroerobered 
what  .you  stud,  I  knew  what  you  said  was  right.  This  made  me  continue 
and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do. — ^Near  the  Dalle,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  I 
took  Black-hawk.  No  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the  ears  of  all 
present,  and  they  know  it— and  I  now  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit,  our 
grandfather,  and  the  earth,  our  grandmother,  for  the  truth  of  what  I 
sa^. — Father,  I  am  no  chief,  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  benefit  of 
my  nation,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  good  that  has  been  promised  to  us. — 
That  one,  Wtt-ho-kU'shieky  [the  prophety]  is  my  relation — ^if  he  b  to  be 
hurt,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it. — ^Father,  soldiers  sometimes  stick  the  ends 
of  their  guns  into  the  backs  of  Indian  prisoners  when  they  are  going 
about  ui  the  hands  of  the  guard.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  done  to  these 
men." 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on 
board  the  steaniboat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to 
Jefferson  Barracks,  ten  miles  below  St.  Louis.  There  were,  besides 
Black-hawk  and  the  prophet,  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  together  with  about  fifty  less  distinguished  warriors.  These  were 
landed  just  above  the  lower  rapids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable. 
Two  days  before,  a  boat  had  conveyed  to  the  berracks  six  or  seyen  war- 
riors, among  whom  waaMbopope,  On  their  arrival  at  the  barracks,  all  of 
them  were  put  in  irons. 

Black-hawk  is  not  so  old  a  man  as  was  generally  supposed.  Some 
who  knew  him  well  said  he  was  not  above  48,  althoush  the  tculs  of  wars 
bad  made  him  appear  like  one  of  70.  He  was  by  birui  a  Potto wattomie, 
but  brought  up  by  the  Sacs.  His  height  is  about  six  feet.  As  to  his  phys- 
iognomy, it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may 
be  better  had  from  an  inspection  of  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter.  Our  likeness  is  said,  by  many  who  have  seen  him,  to  be  excel- 
lent. 

Like  other  Indian  names,  his  is  spelt  in  as  many  ways  as  times  used  by 
different  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  United  States  in 
1829,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hay-ray-tshoan-sharp.  In  a 
description  of  him  about  the  time  he  was  taken,  we  find  him  spelt  Mus- 
cata-mish-ka-kaek ;  and  several  others  might  be  added. 

The  prophety  or  Wabokieshiek,  (white-cloud,)  is  about  40  years,  old,  and 
nearly  six  feet  high,  stout  and  athletic.  He  was  by  one  side  a  Winnebago, 
and  the  other,  a  Sac  or  Saukie,  and  is  thus  described : — He  "  has  a  large 
broad  face,  short  blunt  nose,  targe  full  eyes,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  with 
a  full  suit  of  hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head-dress  which  rose  several 
inches  above  the  top  of  his  head.  The  whole  man  exhibiting  a  deliberate 
savageness ;  not  that  he  would  seem  to  delight  in  honorable  war,  or  fight ; 
but  marking  him  as  the  priest  of  assassination  or  secret  murder.  He  had 
in  one  hand  a  white  fiag,  while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side. 
They  were  both  clothed  in  very  white  dressed  deerskins,  fringed  at  the 
seams  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same.'*  This  description,  though  written 
long  before  any  painting  was  made  of  him,  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  cor- 
respond very  well  with  the  engraving  of  him  on  the  fi>llowing  page. 

It  is  said  by  many,  that  WabokieshMk  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war, 
and  had  powwowed  up  a  belief  among  his  people,  that  he  was  able  to 
conjure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  deared ;  and  that  be  had  made  Black- 
hawk  believe  the  whites  were  but  few,  and  could  not  fight,  and  iherefore 
might  easily  be  driven  from  the  disputed  lands.  It  seems,  however,  rather 
incredible  that  Black-hatpk  should  have  believed  that  the  Americans  wen 
few  and  could  not  fight,  when  it  is  known  that  he  was  opposed  to  them  in 
the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  convinced  of  the  fUnty  ef 
such  a  report  long  before  this  war. 


Jn  Sepiember,  a  Irea^  was  made  by  the  United  State*  mth  the  iWm- 
nebogoeB,  and  anotfaer  with  the  Baca  and  Foxea.  Thef<>niiBCceded«ll 
^eir  lands  south  of  the  OuiBCoosin,  HDilenat  oriheMiaaJsappitanioaDting 
to  4,600,000  acres  of  valu^de  Janda.  The  treaty  wjth  t}i»,S^\And 
Foxes  wsa  on  the  21  of  that  momb.  and  6,000,000  acreH  were  ucqtiii8d,at 
tbat  time,  "  of  a  qitahty  not  ioferior  ti)  any  lietween  the  some,  pamHels.  of 
latitude."     It  abounda  in  lead  ore,  and  ihi:  Indiana  say  in  olfaeia. 

For  these  tracts  the  United  States  ap:reed  to  niaiie  the  foUowiojC.  enii- 
aideratioiiB!— "to  jwy  an  annuity  of  20,000  liollara  for  aOyeare;  loauftfon 
a  blacksmith  and  gunsmith  inadiiltion  tothoee  theneinidoyed;  tupuyiiie 
debts  of  the  tribea;  to  supply  (irovieiofts;  and,  aa  a  ruward  fur  the  fldtTity 
of  J&oAtiiand  the  friendly  haBd,lo  allow  a  reservatinn  to  Ik  madeJbr 
them  of  400  jniles  square*  on  the  loway  Kiver,  to  iiidude  Keokuk't  prtp- 
cipal  village." 

By  the  same  treaty,  Black-hawk,  hia  two  sons,  the  pTophtt,^B.af»pt:, 
and  tiTe  othera,  principal  wiuriors  of  the  hostile,  biulds,  were  to  remain  in 
the  iiHtida  oflhe  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleHsnri!  iifthe  president 
of  the  Uniled  Btatee.  The  other  priMniira  were  given  up  to  the  friendly 
Indians. 

A  gentleman  who  visited  the  cnplive  Indians  at  JefTiTson  Borrncli*, 
Miasouri,  speaka  thus  concerning  them : — ":We  iVcre  immediately  Mruck 
with  odmiratioTi  at  iho  gigantic  and  symmetrical  jigiirea  of  looai  ofjUhe 
warriors,  who  seeined,'BS  they  reclined  in  native  chhh  and  graceful nes** 
with  their  half-naked  bodies  expo8ed  to  view,r&Iherlike8ialuesiromso(ae 
inaster-haiid,  than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  wu.had  hsard  chaiSrMoriawd 
<ita  degenerate  and  dehaead.  We  extended  our  hands,  which  tliey  rose  .to 
gissp,  and  to  our  question,  'How  d'ye  do.^  they  responded  in  the  aUM 

'  ■So  layi  our.  aulboiily,  (Wtri'i  Rcgitler.)  but  ire  very,  much  doubt  t]ii(«aonm* 

iniih.    Bui  »!ieii  iS0,0()O  squor^  ipjlo^  tee,  caunf afed,  t&  prcibstHlily  ii.ou<rRe°'^ 
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words,  accompanying  them  with  a  hearty  shake."  ^They  were  clad  id 
leggins  and  moccasins  of  buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  which  were 
thrown  around  them  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave 
their  right  arms  bare."  '*The  youngest  amonf  them  were  painted  on 
their  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and  had  their  faces  transversely 
streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black  stripes.  From  their  bodies,  and 
from  their  feces  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the  hair  with  the  most 
assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their  heads,  with 
the  exception  of  a  tuft  of  about  three  nngers'  width,  extending  from  be- 
tween the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  of  the  head :  this  they  some- 
times plait  intoX  qtieue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  edges  of  it  down  to 
an  incn  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion  which  keeps  it  erect, 
and  gives  it  the  ap|)eanince  of  a  cock*s  comb." 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Black-hmok,  MmneunBkuk, 
called  Jack^  but  for  want  of**  that  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from 
a  cultivated  intellect,"  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  **  as  the  living 
personification  of  his  heau  ideal  of  manly  beauty."  He  calls  Black-hanA 
Mwh-atamosic-aC'CLC^  and  states  his  height  at  about  5  feet  8  inches^  and 
that  he  should  judge  his  age  to  be  50.  Those  who  have  known  him  for 
years,  say  his  disposition  i^very  amiable ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  great 
kindness  of  heart,  and  the  strictest  integrity;  that,  like  MtsMkinakwcij  he 
was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  acquired  the  tide  by  bravery  and  wisdom. 

Miseuskuck^  or  the  Thundercloud,  is  the  second  son  of  BUtck-henokj  and 
accompanied  him  in  his  captivity.    He  is  said  not  to  be  verv  handsome. 

Opeekeeshieck^  or  fVabokt/eshiekj  the  prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already 
given  some  particulars,  carries  with  him  a  huge  pipe,  a  yard  in  length, 
with  the  stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathers  of  a  duck,  and  b^ds 
and  ribbons  of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fan  of  feathers. 
He  wears  his  hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

JVbopope,  Niaapopty  &c.  or  Brotiiy  of  whom  vme  have  also  several  times 
spoken,  was  brotner  to  the  prophet,  and  **8ome  years  his  junior ;"  and  our 
informant  adds,  **  he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  though  he  is  not 
so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp :  in  wickedness  of  expression  they 
are  par  nolnUfrairuBhP  **  When  Mr.  CatUn,  the  artist,  was  about  taking 
the  portrait  of  Mtapope,  he  seized  the  ball  and  chain  that  were  fiistened 
to  his  leg,  and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn, 
*Make  me  8o  and  show  me  to  the  great ^alher,^  On  Mr.  Catlings  refusing  to 
paint  him  as  he  wished,  he  kept  varying  his  countenance  with  grimaces, 
to  prevent  him  from  catching  a  likeness. 

^  Poweeshiecky  or  Slratcberryy  is  the  only  Fox  amon^  them,  the  rest 
being  all  Sacs.  He  is  the  son  of  tlie  chief  Epanoss :  his  parents  dying 
while  he  was  an  infant,  he  was  adopted  by  Muipope,  He  is  19  years 
ofaffe." 

*^J*omahoey  or  JF\iri-8wmiming'fi8hj  is  a  short,  thick  set,  good-natured  old 
brave,  who  bears  his  misfortunes  with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  the  an- 
cients." 

The  following  act  of  congress  we  extract,  as  it  throws  light  upon  6ub> 
seqnent  details : — **  For  the  expenses  of  12  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox  tribes,  now  in  confinement,  and  to  be  held  as  hostages,  under 
the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  21  Sept.  1882,  embracing  the  cost  of 
provisions  and  clothing,  compensation  to  an  interpreter,  and  cost  of 
removing  them  to  9.  place  of  safety,  where  they  may  be  kept  without 
being  clofiely  confined,  the  sum  of  2500." 

On  the  22  April,  (1833,)  the  captive  Indians  arrived  at  Washington,  and 
the  next  day  nlack-hawk  had  a  long  interview  with  President  Jackson, 
The  first  words  with  which  it  is  said  he  accosted  the  president,  were^  ''I 
AM  A  MAN,  AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHER." 
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The  prendent,  after  a  few  brief  ob^enrations,  directed  the  articles  of 
dress  provided  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  told  Black-hmk 
that  the  whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  his 
judgment,  he  should  think  best.  He  then  cold  them  they  must  depart 
immediately  for  Fort  Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  until  he  gave 
them  permission  to  return  to  their  countrv.  That  time,  he  said,  de- 
pended upon  the  conduct  of  their  people ;  that  they  would  not  be  set  at 
liberty,  until  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty  bad  been  complied  with,  and 
good  feeliugs  were  evinced  by  their  countr^^men.  The  prophet  then  said : — 

"We  expected  to  return  immediately  to  our  people.  The  war  in 
which  we  have  been  involved,  was  occasioned  by  our  attempting  to  raise 
provisions  on  our  own  lands,  or  where  we  thought  we  had  a  right  so  to 
do.  We  have  lost  many  of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  whites.  Our  tribes 
and  families  are  now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  the  Sioux 
and  the  Menominies.  We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home 
to  take  care  of  them." 

Black-hawk  spoke  some  time  to  the  president,  giving  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  rise  of  the  war,  and  towards  the  close  said  : — 

**  We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  the  whites,  no.  They  had  too  many 
houses — too  many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injuries  which  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them 
longer  without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said,  Blach-hawk  is  a 
woman.  He  is  too  old  to  be  a  chief— he  is  no  Sac.  These  reflections 
caused  me  to  raise  the  war-whoop — I  say  no  more  of  it;  it  is  known  to 
yoii.  Keokuk  once  was  here ;  you  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  when  he 
wished  to  return  to  his  home,  you  were  willing.  Black-hmok  ex[)ects, 
that,  like  Keokuk,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  return  too.** 

The  president  added,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
fltances  which  led  to  the  disasters  to  which  they  had  alluded.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  look  back  u|)on  them.  He  intended  now  to  secure  the 
observance  of  peace.  Thev  need  not  fbel  any  uneasiness,  he  said,  about 
their  own  women  and  children.  They  should  not  suffer  from  tlie  Sioux 
and  Menominies.  He  would  compel  the  red  men  to  be  at  peace  with  one 
another.  That  when  he  was  satisfied  that  all  things  would  remain  quiet, 
then  they  would  be  permitted  to  return.  He  then  took  them  by  the  faand^- 
and  dismissed  them. 

It  is  said,  that,  while  in  Washington,  the  Indians  expressed  more  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefi  in  the  war  depart* 
ment  than  any  thing  else  that  was  shown  them. 

On  Friday,  96  April,  the  captives  were  conducted  from  Washington 
towards  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  upon  a  small  island  at  Old  Point  Comfort^ 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Virginia. 

Before  closing  the  present  chapter,  a  few  other  interesting  matters  shall 
be  laid  before  our  readers.  We  have  just  given  the  description  of  the  In- 
dians while  at  Jeflerson  Barracks,  by  one  who  visited  them  there  not 
lonff  after  their  confinement  We  now  intend  to  give  what  the  author  of 
Knickerbocker  says  of  them  soon  afler.  Mr.  Irving's  account  is  contained 
in  a  letter,  dated  Washington,  18  Dec.  1832.— -^  From  St.  Louis  I  went  to 
Fort  Jefferson,  about  9  miles  distant,  to  see  Blaekrhawky  the  Indian  war- 
rior, and  his  fellow-prisoners-^a  forlorn  crew—- emaciated  and  dejected— 
the  redoubtable  chieftain  himself,  a  meagre  old  man  upwards  of  70.  He 
has,  however,  a  fine  head,  a  Roman  s^le  of  face,  and  a  prepossessing 
countenance." 

fSinee  we  are  upon  descriptions,  the  following  vrill  not  be  thought  out 
of  place,  perhaps,  although  we  had  reserved  it  &r  our  next  chapter.  It  is 
0t>m  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  States'  Literary  Gazette,  Philadelphia. 
^  We  foiind  time,  yesterday,  to  visit  the  Black-hawkf  and  his  accompany- 
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ing  Imlia»f'Ol»J'tfi,  and  the  Prophet,  at  Congress  Qall,  Hotel.  We  went 
iatg  their  chamber,  and  ibniid  tnpst  of*  tlictn  sitting  or  lying  on  their  beds. 
Bhck'httUik  was  sitting,  in  a  cJmir,  and  apparently  depressed  in  spirits. 
He  is  about  65,  orf  uiiddling  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  tiie  envy 
ofa  pIirenoIogistT— one  of  the  finest  that  heaven  ever  let  fall  on  the  shoulders 
of  an  Indian.  The  Pro|>het  has  a  coaraer  figure,  with  less  of  intellect^  but 
with  the  ma^ks  of  decision  and  firmness.  His. face  was  painted  with  red 
and  white.  Th^  son  of  Black-hawk  is  a  noble  specimen  of  physical 
beauty<*-a  model  for  those  w1k>  would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He 
was  fiatnted;'and  his  hair  cut  and  dressed  in  a  strange  fantasy*  The 
other  cbi^f^  had  nothing  in  particular  in  their  appeai*ance  to  distinguish 
them  CrotA  other  natives  of  the  forest.  T\\e  whole  of  the  deputation 
visited  th^  wdtf^r  works  yesterday,  [Jfune  11  or  12J  and  subsequentlv 
were  taken  to  the  Cherry-bill  prison,  and  shown  the  manner  in  which 
white  men  punish.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yard, 
led  the  Hawk  to  remark  that  he  sugptckd  ike  gnat  /other  vfOM  getling 
ready  for  war*^ 

It  was  rettiarked  by  some  in  Philadelphia  |bat  Black-hawk^s  '*  pyramidal 
foreffceafP  very  much  rettembled  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. .  Others  observed 
that  his  countenance  strongly  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  bene- 
factor, iSS^^^n  GirdrfL  In  Noi^oik  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  warrior 
very  milch  resembled  the  late  President  Monroe, 

The  folk) Wing  speech  of  Blackrhawk^  on  being  taken  prisoner,  would 
have  been  introduced  in  its  propei*  place,  if  it  had  been  in  our  possession 
when  that  part  of  oor  manuscript  was  written.  If  there  be  any  who  en- 
tertain sceptical  notions  in  regard  to  i^  genuineness,  tbey  may  feel  a» 
well  satisfied  to  meet  whh .  it  in  this  place.  For  ourselves,  we  confess 
tiiere  ifi  rtitdsn  for  doubts  about  it.  Nevertbi^less  w6  thought  propier  that 
it  should  appear,  as  it  is  in  true  Indian  Styloi  and  yfn  know  notbing  to 
the  contrary  but  that  it  is  genuine. 

.  *'  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  wUk  all  rn^  warriors,  t  am  mucl^  grieved^ 
for  I  expecUd,  if  I  did  not  defeat  yoUy  to  holdovt  much  tdngerj  and  give  yoM 
more  trouble  before  I  surrendered.  J  tried  hard  to  hrin^  wou  into  amhush^ 
but  your  last  general  understands  Indian  fghJting.  Thejlrsi  one  was  not  so 
wise.  '  When  J  saw  that  J  could  not  beat  ydu  by  Sidian^hting^  t  determined 
to  rush  on  ^u,  and  fight  you  face  to  face.  /  fought  nwrd^  l3v(  yovr  gvns 
were  well  aimed.  The  bullets  fiew  Hke  birds  in  the^  airf  and  whixzed  by  our 
ears  like  the  wind  throvj^  the  trees  m  the  winter.  My  warriors  Ml  around 
me;  it  began  td  look  dismal.  I  saw  nof  evil  day  at  hand^  iPae  svn  rose 
dim  on  us  in  the  momingj  and  at  night  %t  sunk  in  a  dark  clo^d^  and  looked 
Kke  a  ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  Itist  sun  thai  shone  on  Black-hawk.  ^  fffs 
heart  is  dead^  and  no  Umg^er  beats  quick  in.his  bosom* — tie  if  now  a  prisoner 
to  the  white  men ;  they  wUl  do  with  Mih  as  Mey  %6ish.  But  he  can  stand  tor- 
ture,  and  is  not  afraid  of  death.  He  is  no  cowards-  Black-hawk  is  an 
Indian.  . 

*'  He  has  done  npihingfor  wh&ch  an  Indian  ought  pi  be  asham/ea.  He  has 
fhught  for  his  countrymjen,  (he  squaws  and  papoosBs^,  agfnnst^  %thitA  vm 
who  came,  year  qfUr  year,  to  cheat  ihmt  ana  take  ^umay  their  lands*  Ifou 
knoto  the  cause  of  our  nudanewar^  H  is  knmon  h  .ml  ^white  men^  A^ 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  tMe  men  despise  the  Indiansy  an^  'dnve 
them  from  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  are  not  deceitful^  The  %tfvUe  men 
speak  bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spH^/vUff*  But  the  haioa  woes 
not  teU  lies;  Indians  do  net  steaL 

*^Jin  Indian  who  i^  as  bad  as  ^uMteinen, dould n^ liv^  tkournaHoni  m 
would  beput  <<  death,  and  eat  up  hy^  ^isobfes.  Tht  white  men,  are  mmi 
sdiool  masters  j  they  carry  false  lookSf  and  deal  in  false  actions  ,*  thty  smik 
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in  ihefaee  qfihipaor  Indian  to  cktal  him ;  fkof  shake  them  by  the  hand  to 
gam  their  cordiaenct^  to  make  tkem  drurik^  lo  deceive  thetn^  and  ruin  our 
.  tcives.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alontf  and  keep  away  from  us;  but  tkey  fid- 
lowed  on,  and  beset  our  ptUhs,  and  they  coiled  (htmsuves  among  u«,  tike  Iht 
snake.  They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe^  Wetivedin 
danger.  We  were  becoming  like  thenif  hypocrites  and  liars^  adulterers,  taxy 
drones^  dl  talkers,  and  no  uforkers, 

*^  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit,  We  went  to  our  great  Jidher,  We  were 
encouraged.  His  freat  council  gave  us  fiiir  words  and  big  promises ;  but 
ue  got  no  satisfiichon.  Things  were  growing  worse.  Inhere  were  no  deer 
in  m  foresL  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fied;  the  springs  were  drying 
tip,  and  our  sqwxws  and  pappooses  without  victuals  to  keep  mem  firom  starv- 
ing; we  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our 
fathers  arose  and  spoke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke 
fore  the  couneUfire,  H  was  warm  and  pltOMnt,  We  set  up  the  war- 
wop,  and  dug  ws  ffie  tomahau4i ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of 
Black-hawk  sweued  hif^h  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battU, 
He  is  satiated.  He  unit  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done 
his  duty.    His  father  wiffmeet  him  there,  and  commend  him, 

^  Black-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  feels 
for  his  wife,  his  children  and  friends,^  But  he  does  not  care  for  himsaf — 
lie  cares  for  his  nation  and  the  Indians,  They  will  suffer.  He  laments 
Iftetr  fate.  The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head ;  but  they  do  worse — th^ 
poison  the  heart;  it  is  not  pure  with  them, — His  countrymen  toiU  not  be 
scalped,  but  they  wiU,  in  a  few  years^  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you 
canH  trust  them,  and  there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  settlements,  nearty  iu 
many  officers  as  men,  to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order, 

^Farewell,  my  nation!  Black-nawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avet^e  your 
wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has  been  taken  pris- 
oner, and  Ids  plans  are  stoppeJL  He  can  do  no  more.  He  is  near  his  end. 
His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  wHl  rise  no  more.    Farewell  to  Black-bawk.** 

It  is  somewhat  sipguUir  that  the  old  chief  should  ever  have  been  taken 
alive,  and  he  probably  never  would  have  been  by  the  whites.  When  it 
was  reported  currently  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  the  stand  that  hct 
made  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  end  of  July,  as  has  lieen 
related,  Spenser^ s  fkmous  lines  were  the  first  to  discover  tnemselves  to 
our  mind,  upon  the  great  event : —  ,  ' 

**  Unto  the  mighty  stream  him  lo  betake,  ^ 
When}  he  an  end  of  battle  and  of  life  did  make.'' 

Fairy  Qveev. 

But  we  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  Spenser, 
was  onlv  poetry. 

Mention  has  beeii  made,  but  few  pages  since,  of  the  delivery  t)f  a  mur- 
derer, by  Keokuk,  to  the  whites;  we  will  take  occasion  to  enlarge  here 
upon  that  matter.  It  seems  that  there  were  five  of  the  Sac  Indians  that 
murdered  Martin,  and  that  the  civil  authorities  called  upon  Keokuk  to 
deliver  up  the  murderers  to  Justice.  One  had  been  delivered,  as  we  hove 
seen,  and  the  titne  had  nearly  expired  in  which  the  other  four  were  to  be 
produced  also.  When  he  was  reminded  of  this  by  the  whites,  he  said 
they  were  out  of  his  reach,  but  that  he  would  call  a  council  of  his  bead 
men,  and  tdce  measures  to  give  them  satisfaction.  When  his  council 
were  assembled,  Ket^uk  informed  them  cif  what  had  been  demanded, 
and  observed,  that  if  satisfaction  were  not  given,  their  ffreat  father,  the 
president,  wou|<i  send  out  an  army  into  their  country,  and  great  troubles 
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"Mitila  ehsi^.  "Whereupon  Ibiir  young  warribrs  offered  themselvee  at  an 
*^dement  ibr  their  country *s  Safety,  and  thought  no  other  but  to  suffer 
1^, 'as 'the  real  d^ndetis  would  have  done.  Ktokuk  doubted  not  but 
t'thiB  woiild  t^  satisfactory  to  the  whites,  and  they 'were  a^scordingly 
Iver^d  ^  to  the  murderers,  and  cast  into  prison.  When  their  tnal 
06  dn,  'Wiofcuk  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  whSi 
luvnest  simplicity  stated,  that  these  young  men  were  not  the  real  mttrder- 
^)b^1>Ut  tti&  -they  had  offered  to  die  in  their  stead,  as  Okeff  could  not  be 
nISiind.  This  http{>ened  the  present  year,  [18^]  and  strikuigly  iRintrattti 
^Hie  importaiit  point  in  their  present  condition,  and  another  in  thehr 
H^ttlboms.  It  c^  be  Miarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisotteifb  Wt)tt  vet 
Ht^ib^,  and^the'  bfi^bdei^  Were  ordered  agalh  to  be  sought  aft^r. 


CHAPTER  DL 


ihnu  Hu  HfM  6/ the  jretttn^  M  of  BLAcm-kA'ifKlindf^fif^  caiii^(aMik9 
JUram  IMrt's^' Monroe^  5  June,  1833,  to  &uir  cMtd'tnAt'  Vjl^phrMUnB' 

{n€  events  of  ^  war. 


Yi.i 


It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  without  a  formal  odminentaiy,  that  m  the 

.Jjpite  Ii^ltan  war,  much  blood  was  shed  which  mkh^  have  been  avoided. 
Twice  had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  w^te  flag,  to  give  notice 
of  their  willingness  to  surrender ;  but,  like  the  wretched  HaIIibees,the  rifle 
^was  the  only  answer  they  recdved.    When  Maj.  StiUman  was  on  his 

.jparch  to  Sycamore  Creek,  a  few  Indians  were  sent  from  jyctepcpe^s  camp 
with  fiiendly  intentions, and' under  a  white  flag;  but  such  was  the  carriage 
of  the  whites,  no  interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to 

.save  their  lives,  which  all,  it  seem8|  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  do. 
.This,  it  will  be  said,  is  Indian  talk — it  is  even  so.    \Vhat  say  the  whites? 

.,  They  say  the  Indians  whom  they  first  discovered  were  only  a  decoy. 

,iThia  is  mere  assertion,  and  proves  nothing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does 

. .  it  disprove  the  Indian  account.  Is  it  not  plain  that  Black-hawk  caused  a 
white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he  was  attacked  by  the  steam-boat  War- 
rior? He  had  resolved  to  flgh\  no  more,  if  he  could  get  terms  of  peace; 
but  his  flag  was  at  once  fired  upon ;  then  says  tlie  old  chief,  **  Ifbrtdtoof* 
and  the  whites  expecteil  nothing  else,  and  too  m4ny  of  diem,  it^wouM 
seem,  desired  nothing  else.    But  we  reflect  no  more  upon  this  matter. 

The  reader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  prin- 
oipa1,and  all  the  important  events  of  the  war,  axid  accompanied  the  chiefs 
or  the  Indians  engaged  in  it  to  Portress  Mpnroe,  in  Virginia.  We  are  now 
^o  pbaerve  what  parsed  in  their  travels  from  hence  through  several  of  our 

^  grpat  citiesi  and  thence  to  their  wilderness  homes  in  the  disuuit  west. 

,  Having  been  conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  captives  found  themselves 
In  a  kind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  instead  of  balls  and  chains  to  their 

,  ankles,  were  Idndly  dreated,  and  saw  nobody  but  friends.  This  state  of 
ihings,  however,  must  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  exceedingly  irksome ; 
l^t  an  early  ordier  for  their  liberation  prevented  such  result,  ror,  on  the 
^■'  '  '  ' '       '  I  ...  I I 

*  An  BD^nymonii  aothoTy  of  wbom  we  have  made  ooDMilefaUe  iiie  in  'tbU  chjap^r. 
^'gihwi  «•  tlieiriianiet,  &c.  as  follows— 

■J  iiia^.ettt-Uaaiik-a-08'CiM,. Bl^dhhawk. 


'4?cme,*M8,'offl«t6  ^etmm  4br  >tiieirib«lMg.lilnMMl';  audi  Aetiot  d^ff 
Iftaj.  WAn  lOiirteMcftlM  dff^'Mlh  ^liemlii  <«  «Mai4)(Nit.ibr  Baltimore,  li^ 
Norfolk,  Gosport,  Portsraouth,''ti»ft. 

^Urrtkg'fheii^hoK  dCiiy'm>ll!Uyilii%e,^ll«B'liidi^  iMwame  imuch  tattached 
lb  lt9  c6mintthdet,'GoL  >J^iilifa,  add  OBXhe-aitemooQiof  tfaeBame  day  that 
'lbe'6Fd^brrel«a8e^>fltttV^,>SfttcJb4iMM;^i^^  hk leave  or  kiio, 

atid  at  parting  made  the  following  speech  :-^- 

"broiRi^,!f>Aiti^eboMe'(mHtoy4)«Mt|nft^Mfrf>M  eompimuiiu, 

^^usHo^mwhfito  our-  kutitifig  ^^grotmds.  ffk  ^have  hxrUd  ikt  'tomt^aiok^  aad 
')9le'^ttnif  ofHui  r^'itiU^htfHi<fler:^nk^briHg  (UM,it9  Ute  dur  and  the^hvjfii' 
%.  'BttftKeVj'^dk  hive'^tdtmthe teuwenivtrykiadiy.  Your  sqiwws  hant 
'naiSdeHkeWpmfid8,%rid'V€^fiM  phniy  ti>r»U  and  dnnk.    The 

ItUntiffy  'ifpvtr'JHm&hfy'taia  rekain  m  the  Great  ^SmrU  wys  it  is  time  fir 
^ziLCK'iKAWK  to'iit^'hh&eaU»mngi'--(BHaher^yi^  iouns  wt  m  muma^ 

0U8  as  ike  leaves  upon  the  trees,  aridvour  young  warriors.  Wee  the  sands  vpon 
<  fte  ShJtfre  of  the  h^  IdkefiuMehrdUsoifire  ns.    The  red  man  has  ktf  few 

howes,  Hndfew  umfriors,  hiit*the  red  nuni  has  a  heart  tehich  ihrohs  as  tbarm- 
"^h  as  t^e  heart  of  his  tohit^  hrMtr.  TVke  <  Great  Spirit  has  fiisen  its  our  hunt- 
^irig  grounds,  and  the  sMft  of  the  deer'tthiii^  we  hU  there  ts  his  fanwHe^fir 
^4ts  color  is  white,  and  this  is  the  entbiem  of  peace.  This  hvading'^ress  and 
"Hhese  fishers  of  the  eask  are  ^whUe,    Accept  ihem,  my  brother ;  •  I  hose  igiosn 

*  lime  hke  this  to  the  While-cHWtt'.  ^  Accept  o/U'as  a  memorial  of  BtA  ok->ha  wk. 
^Whjen  he  is  far  cMmy,  ffds  u^Dsewe' to  remind  you  of  km.    M/y.ihe  Chrtat 

JSpirit  bless  you  and  your  childrenr-fareweU,^ 

Col.  Hustis,  m  his  reply,  said,  the'^bnime  of  war  bad  placed^m  in  fais 
'^ hands,  and  as  it  was  not'thHf  practice  of  the  whites  to  attack  an  unarmed 
'%e,  he  Was  safe ;'  bnt  tliat  if  he  had  met  him  in  the  field  of;«battle,  fais  duty 
'^tVDuhf  have  required  him  to' have  taken  his  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  at 
bis  prospect  of  speedily  retMrning  to  his '  friends,  and  hoped  he  would 
'never  again  trouble  his  white  neighbors.  To  which  Blaek'hawk  added, 
^*^  Brother,  the  Great  S^pirit  jntnishts  those  'Who  deeekfe  us,  and  my  faith  is 

*  now  pledged.^ 

As  to  the  literal  correctnfesa  of  what  the  <M  chief  fiaid  on  this  occasien, 

it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that,  as  it  was  tiiken  down  fmm  recol- 

'  tection,  after  It  was  defrvered,  there  may  possibly  be  some  unimportant 

variation  from  his  actual  words.    'We  know  not,  however,  that  there  is 

any. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview,  the-  colonel^  lady  yiresented  the  chief 
with  an  elegant  bag,  with  which  he  expressed  himself  mucli.ple«Bed>  and 
said  he  would  carry  it  to  his  squaw. 

On  lekving' Sport  Monroe,  the  Indians 'were  taken^toPotlsmouth  and 
'  Gosport,  to  see  the  navy^yard,  the  dry-4oek,  arid  men-«ftf*war*  At  Goa- 
port,  they  went  on  board  the  74  Delaware,  where  they  oooid  not  but  ex- 
jyress  much  astonishment,  at  the  vastness  of  the  •big  wmoe,"  as  they  called 
It,  and  its  extraordinary  uncouth  furniture,  j^ach-'hawk  seemed  the 
most  to  adhiire  the  shtp,  and  wished  to  see  the  ^^^  who*  commanded  it, 
'  and  especially  the  man  that  built  it ;  for  he  wished,  he  said,  *^to  take  hkn  by 
the  hand.**  When  they  left  the  ship,  they  passed  atouiid  under  her.  bow, 
which  terminates  in  a  colossal  statue  of  an '  Indian 'warrior.  This  the 
Indians  beheld  with  considerable  'emotions  of  >sur]Mwe,  aad  evident  de- 

*  mon^rations  of  high  gradfication. 

At  Nbrfblk,  the  rush  to  aee  the  Indians  waB  very  gi«at,  atul  nia&y  conld 
"ftbt  be  gratified *e veil  with  a ^ght  bf  thtm.  This'  great  curiosity  in  the 
'  Yeiy'Vidifii^  whtoe*thtey  had  been!  for  tteai'  10  weeks,- will  not  bethombt 
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striiDge,  when  it  is  conndered,  that  no  one  expected  their  immediate  re" 
moval,  and  therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them ;  thinking  they  could  do 
so  when  some  more  convenient  time  ofiered. 

Having  taken  k>dpng8  at  ttie  hotel  in  Norfolk,  the  Indians  were  aware 
of  the  great  curionty  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  exhibited  theni- 
selves  upon  the  balcony,  from  wnence  WabokkMtky  the  Prophet,  made 
the  following  address : — 

*<  The  Great  Spirit  sent  us  here,  and  by  the  same  fiat  we  are  now  hap- 
pily about  to  return  to  our  own  Mississippi,  and  our  own  people.  It  u- 
.  fords  us  much  happiness  to  rejoin,  our  friends  and  kindred.  We  would 
shake  hands  with  all  our  white  friends  assembled,  and  offer  our  best 
wislies  for  their  prosperity.  Should  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on 
the  Mississippi,  iwe  would  take  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  kinduessei 
we  have  received  from  their  people  here.  We  will  go  home  with  peace- 
able dispositions  towards  our  white  brethren,  and  endeavor  to  make  our 
conduct  hereafter  more  satisfactory  to  them*  We  bid  you  all  fiurewell,  as 
•  it  is  the  last  tirne  we  may  see  each  other*** 

BUnck-haiok  then  sakt  a  few  words,  expressing  the  same  sentimenti ; 
and  one  o'cbck  having  arrived,  they  departed.    This  was  5  June. 

When  the  8team-l)oat  was  near  lialtimore,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
had  been  a  robbery  committed  on  board ;  and  when  this  became  known  to 
Black'hawkj  be  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  party 
should  be  suspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  wharf,  to  make  search  for  the  money,  he  said,  *^he  desired  that 
himself  and  company  should  be  seanhedi  for  he  would  let  the  whites  know 
that  the  Sacs  did  not  stealJ* 

President  Jackson  had  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  afler  Black-hawH^s 
arrival  he  had  an  interview  witli  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the 
fileam-boat  Columbus,  and  arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  (lay,  after  kaaving  Norfolk,  namely, 6  June.  Among  the  crowds  who 
visited  them  were  many  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  Indians  said, 
"  Pretty  squaws,  pttty  squaws.^ 

The  Indians  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night, 
and  it  was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly 
equally  divided  between  them.  On  the  next  day  occurred  the  interview 
between  them,  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  time, 
among  other  things,  the  presidept  said  to  the  old  chief: — 

'*  When  1  saw  yoa  in  Washington,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved 
very  badly,  in  raising  the  tomahawk  against  the  white  people."  He  added, 
that  his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  send  out  his  warriors  agamst 
him,  and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  he 
kept  during  his  pleasure,  or  until  he  should  think  there,  would  be  no  dan- 
ger from  letting  him  go.  **  I  told  you,**  be  continued,  "  I  would  inquire 
'whether  your  people  wished  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you,  did 
return,  there  would  be  any  danger  to  the  frontier.  Gen.  Cka-k  and  Gen. 
Mtinson,  whom  you  kaow,  have  informed  me  that  ^leckak,  vour  princi- 
pal chief,  and  the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  you  should  return,  apd 
Keokuk  has  asked  me  to  send  you  back.  Your  chiefs  have  pledged  them- 
selves for  your  good  conduct"—-"  You  will  see  the  strength  of  the  white 
people.  You  will  see  that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves 
ui  the  wooda  What  can  you  do  against  us  .^' — "  When  you  go  bade, 
listen  to  tiie  counsels  of  Keokuk  and  me  other  friendly  chiefs." 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follows : — 

"  Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  them  1 1 
am  glad  to  go  back  to  my  people.  I  want  to  see  my  family.  I  did  not 
behave  well  last  summer.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk. 
But  my  people  have  suffered  a  great  deal    When  I  get  back,  I  will  re- 


m^iVirbef  your  words.  I  will' not  go  to  War  agaiik  I  will  -fiTe*  in*  peace. 
I  Win  hold  you  by  the' haik!;''  > 

Black  hawk  intended  to  have  made  a  long  spoech  at  this  time,  but  the 
president  was  unable  to  hear  hirn  out,  on  account  of  the  great  fatigUes  he 
had  undergone ;  and- the  old  chief  wKs^  therefore,  very  shoru  He  said, 
** My  heart  is  big^  for  Ihaive  nuttch  to-  «av>ft>  rm^ gnat  JjaJthtry^  and  closed, 
-after  many  expression  of  affection  ana  respect  for  him.  The  warmth 
'of  the  weather  and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  which 
the  Indians  were  lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  M'Henry,  about  5 
miles  below  the  city.  The  landlord  scud  the  crowd  was  so  great  about 
his  house,  that  they  had  carried  away  his  banisters,  windows,  and  he 
was  fearful.  If  they  remained  longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  car- 
ried away  also. 

They  visited  the  Washington  monument,  among  other  plieices^  while  at 
Baltimore,,  and  were  at  first  afraid  to  ascend  in  it,  upon  its  circular  steps ; 
■saying  it  was  the  Man^u  of  the  white  people.  At  length  Afhopope  said 
lie  would  venture  up.  Black-hawk  observed,  that  then  they  would  all 
go ;  for  if  it  fell  down,  he  said  they  should  not  be  safer  oh  the  ground  at 
its  base  than  if  they  were  in  it 

They  visited  the  circus  also,  while  here,  and  were  much  better  pleased 
with  the  performances  there,  than  at  the  theatre.  The  elegant  horses 
pleased  them  far  more  than  the  stars  and  garters  of  the  mock  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  theatre,  and  it  was  very  natural  they  should.  To  see  a  lady 
nde  upon  one  foot,  while  the  hors^  was  running  at  his  utmost  speed,  was 
itiatter  offset  to  thenpi,  and  excited  the  greatest  admiration.  Bm  to  see  a 
fellow  popping  out  from  behind  a  curtain,  strutting  about  the  stage,  ut- 
tering to  himself  some  unintelligible  nonsense,  could  not  interest  any  one 
similarly  situated.  They  said  they  believed  those  who  rode  in  the  circus 
^outd  hunt  buffalo  even  better  than  the  Sacs. 

Considerable  inconvenience  was  experienced,  from  the  meeting  of  two 
such  conspicuous  characters  as  the  pbesident  of  the  United  States,  and 
Black'h(ueky  at  the  same  time,  in  populous  places ;  and  it  was  announced 
in  a  Pliiiadelphia  paper,, of  9  June,  that  Maj.  Garland  had  arrived  there, 
but  had  left  die  Indians  in  Baltimore,  and  that  they  would  not  proceed  to 
•N".  York  until  the  day  afler  the  president  Accordingly  they  md  not  ai*- 
rive  in  Philadelphia  until  10  June,  when  they  were  conducted  to  lodgings 
in  Congress  Hall.  The  next  day  there  was  a  great  military  display,  ac- 
companied by  an  immense  procession,  and  the  whole  passed  up  Third 
Street,  opposite  Congress  Hall,  by  which  means  the  Inoians  had  a  fine 
opportunity  to  see  and  contemplate  their  numbers.  Pointing  to  the  sol- 
diers, Black-hawk  asked  if  they  were  the  same  that  were  in  his  country 
last  summer.  On  this  occasion  the  old  chief  spoke  to  those  about  him  as 
follows: — 

■ 

*^I(mte  (htmffiil  I  wM  conquer  ^  whites^  viy  hemi  fpm§  Utter,  an4  my 
hemde  Miim^  .  /  dug  up  the  tomahmok,  and  UdaiLwty  UKBrri$r8  to  Jiffht.  I 
^fimghtkarS,  I  Mta$  nd  couf&nL  Muck  Uoodu>9».  mod.  But  ika  tikUe  men 
were  mighty,  Tkey  were  many  as  tike  Uaioss  of  ike  fsintL  Imuk  nufjieopk 
feiUedt,  I  am  sorry  ike  tomahaufk  was  raised*  I  haue  been  a  misoner*  1 
see  the  9trenglh  of  the  whMe  *ien..  They  are  mumy,  9ory  wuuiy*  The  huHans 
are  hut  JhtK  'they  are  not  towards.  ■  Tkey  are  irave,  md  ihey  esre  few. 
fFhUe'^  (5re(aSpmabew[andhefiQlkiila^ 

twUl  he  the  white  marine  Mend.  ItM  tmmin  en  P^uot.  i  wM  go  io  my 
pmpkandSfpUskgoodofiheuMeman.  I  tM  Ml  Aem  Hhe^  are  as leams 
of  the  forests-  very  many — very  strong}  and  IM  /  eotU  fi^  4m  mart 
agaatsi  tnem. 

M  the  nme  time  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  among  which :— 
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*^l  would  cheerfiiUy  take  ypu  ail  by  the  hand,  bnt  yoa  are  too  numer- 
ous. I  feel  heartily  glt^d  to  see  you.  We  pledge  ourselves  for  our  na- 
tioD,  to  remam  in  peace  hereafter." 

The  next  day,  liein^  We<inesday,  ,12  June,  among  other  places,  the 
strangers  of  the  west  visited  the  Dyotville  glass  works^attended  by  the 
raavor  of  the  city,  Maj.  Gor^otK^  and  some  others.  The  operation  of 
making  glass  was  so  different  from  any  thing  of  which  they  had  formed 
an  idea,  that  in  spite  of  their  disinterestedness  they  could  not  help  being  a 
little  inquisitive,  neitlier  could  they  help  expressing  themselves  amused  at 
seeing  the  litile  pappqosta  (as  they  called  the  small  boys)  manage  the 

Having  visited  the  U«  States'  mint,  and  been  shown  the  deposits  in  the 
bank,  and  being  informed  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  people,  they 
supposed  every  one  had  a  right  to  i^  when  they  pleased ;  and  Elackrhmtk 
observed,  U  was  very  strange  the  whites  would  take  so  mwhtf^ubU  to  wan^ 
der  awfJOf  into  his  country  to  get  money  by /wSj  andby  digging  in  the  groundy 
when  they  had  such  store  at  Jume, 

It  is  said  that  while  here  Black-hawk  was  presented  with  a  hat,  which 
was  the  first  he  had  had,  and  of  which  he  seemed  quite  proud.  When 
he  was  riding  aflerwanls,  he  made  ajK^^^At  display  of  it,  as  he  constantly 
took  it  off  to  now  to  the  multitude.  The  Indian  costume  is  novel  enough 
among  us,  but  when  it  becomes  mixed  up  with  our  own,  it  generally  par- 
takes a  little  of  the  ridiculous.  Thus  a  kind  of  petit  coat^  half  covered  by 
an  officer's  uniform  coat,  and  these  bound  on  with  a  belt  or  girdle,  a  fine 
hat  no  how  fitting  the  head,  and  a  huse  pair  of  spectacles  on  the  nose, 
might  well  excite  mirth  among  the  vulgar.  Thus  at  one  time  appeared 
our  chief. 

Having  visited  all  places  of  amusement  and  curiosity,  the  Indians  de- 
parted for  N.  York,  where  they  arrived  in  a  steam -boat  of  the  People's 
Line,  about  5  o'clock,  14  June,  on  Friday.  The  arrival  of  Lcfayettt^  in 
1825,  could  not  have  attracted  a  greater  crowd,  than  was  now  assembled 
at,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Garden.  As  it  happened,  Mr.  Dwrard^ 
the  aeronaut,  had  just  eot  ready  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  from  the  garden. 
The  steam-boat,  therefore,  rounded  to,  that  the  passengers  might  witness 
the  ascension.  When  it  was  known  on  shore  that  the  Indians  were  on 
board,  the  cheering  and  clappinc  became  tremendous;  and  it  was  not  a 
little  augmented  fi^m  those  on  noard  the  numeroua  craft  in  the  river. 
Those  in  the  boat  answered  as  well  as  their  numbers  would  admit.  Th6 
Indians,  at  fiurst,  were  some  terrified,  supposing  they  had  at  last  come  to 
an  enemy,  and  that  the  noise  about  them  was  the  war-whoop  of  the 
whites,  but  were  soon  undeceived. 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  cleared  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Du- 
rafd  had  unfurled  his  flag,  Black-hawk  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it. 
To  which  he  answered : — 

**  That  man  is  a  great  brave.  IdonH  think  h^U  ever  get  bads.  He  muA 
he  a  Sac/*^  Another  said,  **  If  he  is  a  Sae  he^U  gd  none  of  hia^  brothers  t» 
/(Mow  in  his  traiL  JVhne  of^em  ioUl  ever  see  <Jke  smoke  ofms  wigwasn*  He 
will  have  to  Uve  alone — unihoui  any  squawk 

When  the  balloon  bad  attained  a  vast  height,  and  alnost  out  of  the  old 
ehiers  sight,  (which  had  become  considenmly  impaired,)  he  exclaimed,. 
**  1  think  he  can  go  to  the  heavens;  to  tAe  Oreat  l^nrit,^  Pomahoe  theik 
said,  ^  I  think  he  can  see  (he  country  of  the  JEJng^lwL''  The  Prophet,  or 
Wabokieshieky  having  been  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  balloon,  said,  ^  f 
eanH  form  any  idea,  but  thinkhecangoupioihedoudsifhewUL  Skould 
think  he  could  see  the  Great  Spirit  now* 

*  Thui  seatenee  may  be  apocryphal :  oar  authority  ii  anonymous. 
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On  their  landing,  such  was  the  density  of  the  crowd,  that  for  a  time  it 
seemed  impossible  to  effect  a  passage  for  them.  Afler  some  time,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  the  f>olice  officers,  they  were  taken  up  in  carriages,  and 
carried  to  their  lodgings  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Broad  Street.  The 
spacious  square  and  street  adjacent  were  instantly  filled  by  the  people, 
Mrhose  eagerness  to  see  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  house.  Whereupon  the 
directors  of  the  Indians  let  BUck-hawk  show  himself  several  times  at  a 
window ;  and  immediately  afler  the  multitude  quietly  dispersed,  without 
carrying  away  banisters  or  windows,  as  had  been  complained  of  in  Balti- 
more.   Thus  ended  Friday. 

On  Saturday  evening,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and 
on  Monday,  the  papers  of  the  city  announced  that  they  would  visit  Castle 
Garden  that  evening,  the  Park  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  Niblo's  on  Wednes^ 
day,  Richmond  Hill  Theatre  on  Thursday,  Wauxhall  Garden  on  Friday, 
and  on  Saturday,  leave  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  every  even- 
ing of  their  stay  allotted,  which,  we  believe,  came  to  pass  accordingly. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  the  day  time  was  spent,  we  shall  in  the  next 
place  proceed  to  nve  some  account 

On  Monday,  17  June,  the  Hon.  John  JL  Chraham  met  the  Indians  at 
their  quarters,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  which  is  as  well  adapted  to 
the  Indian  manner  as  any  thing  we  have  seen.    He  began  : — 

**  Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  You  have  fought 
like  tigers,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  have  conquered  you.  We  were 
aorry,  last  year,  that  you  raised  the  tomahawk  affaiust  us ;  but  we  believe 
you  did  not  know  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  to 
<some,  you  will  be,  wise,  and  that  we  shall  be  friends  forever.  You  see 
that  we  are  a  great  peo[ile — ^numerous  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the 
shells  on  the  sea-shore,  or  the  fish  in  the  sea.  W£  ppt  one  hand  on  the 
eastern,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all 
act  together.  If  sometimes  our  ffreat  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  coun- 
cil fires,  but  shed  one  drop  of  white  men's  blood,  our  young  warriors,  as 
tbick  as  the  stars  of  the  night,  will  leap  on  boavd  our  great  boats,  which 
fly  on  the  waves,  and  over  the  lakes— swifl  as  the  eagle  in  the  air — ^theu 
penetrate  the  woods,  make  the  big  guns  thunder,  and  the  whole  heavens 
red  with  the  fiames  of  the  dwellings  of  their  enemies.  Brothers,  the  pres- 
ident has  made  you  a  great  talk.  He  has  but  one  m6uth.  That  one  has 
sounded  the  sentiments  of  all  the  people*  Listen  to  what  he  has  said  to 
you.  Write  it  on  your  memories.  It  is  good-^very  good. — Black- 
hawk,  take  these  jewels,  a  |)air  of  topaz  ear-^rin^  beautifully  set  in  gold, 
for  your  wife  or  daughter,  as  a  token  of  friendshif),  keeping  always  in 
mind,  that  women  and  children  are  the  favorites  of  the  Gi'eat  Spirit. 
These  jewels  are  fi'om  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the 
snows  of  70  winters)^  an  old  man  who  has  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  off 
his  sword,  and  now  Stands  leaning  on  his  stafiT,  waiting  the  commands  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  Look  around  you,  see  all  this  mighty  (leople,  then  go 
to  your  homes,  open  your  arms  to  receive  your  families.  Tell  them  to 
bury  the  hatchet,  to  make  bright  the  chain  of  friendship,  to  love  the  white 
men,  and  to  live  in  peace  with  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  run  into  the 
■ea,  and  the  sun  rises  and  seta  If  you  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You 
will  then  ensure  the  prosperity  of  unborn  generadons  of  your  tribes — who 
will  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  sons  of  the  white  men,  and  all  shall  lie 
blessed  by  the  Great  Spirit.  Peace  and  happiness,  by  the  blessing  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  attend  you.    Farewell.' 

When  this  was  ended,  BUtek^hawk  said,  ^Brother,  we  like-  your  IoUl 
We  mil  hefrimdB.  We  like  the  wkUe  people.  They  are  very  kmd  to  ue. 
We  shaU  mot  forget  it    Yovar  counsel  is  good.    We  ^all  attend  to  it.     Your 
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vahmUe  pnemnt  shM  go  Ufifni/  sqwno.    Rpleaaes  mtvay  snudL     We  skdU 

The  fotlowing  anecdote  is  fsaid  to  have  occurred  -while  the  Indiaos- 
were  in  N.  YofE.  One  day,  after  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  admittance  to- 
their  room,  whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious- in- 
struction. He  beg&R  yykhi Bkkh'hawk^a  son ;  but  when  the  young  fellow 
undencood  by  the  interpreter  what  his  object  was,  he  said,  '^i  tozee,"  and^ 
covering  his  &oe  with  his  blanket,  stretched  himself  out  upon  a  sofa  and 
went  to  sleep. 

The  Cherokee  Phcenix  was  shown  to  Blaek-^ua/^  in  N.  York,  by  a 
gentleman,  who  gave  the  chief  to  understand,  that  it  was  -  the  first  and 
only  newspaper  printed  in  Indian.  After  explaining  the  gveat  use  of  pa- 
pers  to  him,  the  sachem  was  well  pleased,  said  he  knew  the  Cherokee 
tribe  well,  but  did  not  know  they  had  such  a  thing  lamong  them  as:>a 
newBpaper.  He  reqnested  the  gentleman  to  make  the  name  of  Blaek- 
haufk  on  it,  whi^h  he  did,  and  gave  it  to  him ;  when  the  old  chief  care- 
fully folded  it  up  and  laid  it  away,  saying  he  would  diow  it  to  his  people 
when  he  got  home. 

On  Thursday,  20  June,  the  Indians  were  shown  the  famous  arsenal  in 
White  Street.  The  great  cannon,  mortars  and  shells,  on  the  first  floor^ 
filled  them  with  astonishment  and  awe,  in  spite  of  their  philosophical  in- 
difference. On  visiting  the  second  floor,  their  countenances  were  seen  to 
enliven.  The  sight  of  10,000  stand  of  small  arms,  ail  as  bright  as  pol- 
ishing could  make  them,  with  all  the  bayonets  fixed,  was  evidently  more 
agreeable  to  them  than  the  great  unwieldy  cannon  below.  Their  admira- 
tion was  greatly  heightened  on  being  shown  the  operation  of  Mr«  Hiddon?s 
new  patent  artilteiy  lock.  It  had  been  fitted  for  the  occasion^  on  the 
beautiful  brass  3  pounder,  which  Crov.  Tomphtna  gave  the  state  in  1814. 
This  gun  being  placed  in  the-  yard,  and  charged  ■  with  a  blank-  cartridge. 
Gen.  jSrcuknriuSj  of  the  arsenal,  drew  the  string  attached  to  the  lock,  and 
the  discharge  was  instantaneous.  Here  again  they  could  not  conceal 
their  astonishment,  which  was  much  raised  by  the  mysterious  operation 
of  the  lock.  The  cannon  being  again  charged,  Black-hawk  was  invited 
to  pull  the  string  and  discharge  it;  but  he  declined  from  timidity,  and  all 
the  rest  followed  his  example.  At  length  the  Prophet  stepped  forward, 
with  a  great  air  of  resolution,  and  discharged  it.  The  report  startled  him 
a  little ;  but  the  moment  after,  finding  himself  unharmed,  he  laugliefi 
heartily.  Then  all  the  rest  ventured  to  discharge  it.  When  Mr.  IRddm 
showed  them  the  fulminating  wafer,  upon  which  his  lock  acts,  ^the 
vacant  seriousness  and  gravity,"  says  one  present,  "with  which  ihey  re- 
turned it,  as  ti  matter  quite  too  profound  for  their  comprehension,  was 
irresistiblv  comic." 

Several  of  the  captives  had  been  attacked  with  ai»  inflamtnation  in  their 
eyes,  accompanied  with  some  fever,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on 
by  the  fatigues  they  had  experienced  during  tfaejr  journey.  But  while 
they  remained  in  New  York  they  had  nearly  recovered. 

When  it  was  announced  in  the  papers,  that  the  Indians,  would  not  pro- 
ceed any  farther  north,  great  disappointment  was  fblt'here  f  bnt  we  heavd 
no  one  complain.  All  seemed  sensible  that  to  sktowi  them  aibout  from 
place  to  place  was  infiictine  a  punishment  upon. them  which  could  iu^ict 
wise  benefit  us.  There  might  be  one  ex<;eptiony  for  we  were  iufoftnvd 
that  a  gentleman  had  made  large  arrangements  here  for  writing>)^8IM- 
IulMs  life.  But  whether  it  were  tlie  old  chiefagoodor  4)ad  fortUfiea^hM 
prevented  him  fit)m  falling  into  the  ambush  of* that  .biographer,  we  do 
not  undertake  to  say;  but  there  may  bte  those  cicdd-hearted. beings,  who 
are  glad  that  both  BAadcrhawk  and  the- public  have  escaped. 

On  Saturday,  22  June,  they  left  N.  Y^irk  for.  Albuny,stwhere  they  amved 
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on  the  Mississippi.  With  most  of  the  party  their  return  was  the  return 
of  happy  days,  and  of  those  manners  and  customs  which  they  had  looked 
forward  to  with  much  anxiety,  durins  their  long  and  arduous  journey. 
But  with  Black-hawk  it  was  the  revival  of  those  scenes  associated  with 
his  former  greatness  and  power — when  no  white  man  crossed  his  trail,  or 
encroached  upon  his  hunting  grounds.  He  is  now  hailed  not  as  a  chie^ 
tain,  nor  as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  Sac,  divested  of  his  honors,  an  bumble 
suppliant  for  the  sympathies  and  hospitalities  of  his  tribe. 

*'  It  was  understood,  on  their  arrival,  that  Keocuck,  the  principal  chief 
of  the  tribe,  was  absent  with  most  of  his  band,  upon  a  bufialo  hunt,  and 
it  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  yet  returned.  A  courier,  however,  was 
despatched  to  his  village,  with  instructions,  if  returned,  to  request  his 
immediate  attendance,  with  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  could  conveniently 
accompany  him.  The  messenger  returned  the  same  night,  saying  that 
Keocuck  was  encamped,  about  ^  miles  below,  with  a  large  numl)er  of  his 
tribe,  and  would  arrive  during  the  day.  About  noon,  the  dull  monotony 
of  the  Indian  drum,  accompanied  with  occasional  shouts,  was  heard, 
which  announced  his  approach.  He  led  the  van,  with  two  large  canoes, 
lashed  side  by  side,  with  a  large  canopy  extended  over  him  and  his  three 
wives,  where  he  sat  in  all  his  dignity,  with,  the  American  flag  waving 
over  the  bow.  About  20  canoes  followed  in  his  train,  each  containing 
from  4  to  8  of  his  companions,  who  made  the  *  welkin  ring '  with  their 
wild  and  savage  songs.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  at  a  moderate  rate, 
and  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  from  Black-hawk^s  camp.  After  re- 
maining about  two  hours  to  arrange  their  toilets,  they  again  commenced 
their  songs,  making  their  way  directly  across  the  river.  Keocttck  was  the 
first  to  land,  decorated,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  all  their 
medals,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  which  distinjf^uishes  the  braves  from 
the  common  Indians.  After  the  party  had  landed,  he  turned  to  them  and 
said, '  The  Great  Shfnrit  h€u  setU  our  hrotker  hack.  Let  ns  shake  hands  in 
Jrimdship.'^  He  tnen  proceeded  towards  Black-hawk^  who  was  seated 
with  his  party,  in  front  of  their  tent,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  apparently 
lost  in  deep  reflection.  He  extended  his  hand,  which  the  old  man 
seemed  to  shake  with  some  cordiality.  Having  saluted  the  I'est  of  the 
party  he  took  his  seat  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  His  companions  fol- 
lowed the  example,  and  scattered  themselves  upon  the  ground.  Not  a 
murmur  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  No  one  presumed  to  break  the 
silence,  until  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen  minutes  elapsed  before  a 
word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  when  Keocuck  asked  Black-hawk  how  long 
he  had  been  upon  the  road  ?  '  That  he  had  been  expecting  him^  and  was 
coming  up  in  the  expectation  of  mceling  him,^  Pipes  were  soon  introduced, 
and  passed  among  both  parties,  as  an  interchange  of  good  feeling.  After 
smoking  and  talking,  alternately,  for  about  an  hour,  a  general  move  was 
made  for  their  departure.  Keocuck  arose,  shook  hands  with  all  the  party, 
'^yii'gi '  to-morrow  he  should  returnJ  "  They  now  crossed  the  river  in  si- 
lence, and  the  night  was  spent  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  next  day,  by 
appointment,  was  to  be  opened  the  grand  council. 

*<  A  eonmiodious  room  in  the  garrison  was  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  both  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  Keocuck  was  announced  by  the  inco- 
herent and  guttural  strains  of  more  than  100  savages.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  garrison,  they  followed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chief,  who 
was  shown  to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of 
an  indiscreet  old  man,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  many  years  for 
supremacy.  He  took  his  seat  with  Parsheparhoj  (the  stabbing  chief^) 
chief  of  the  Sacs  upon  one  side,  and  fVapeUar^  (the  little  prince,)  chief  of 
die  Foxes  upon  the  other.    He  told  his  young  braves  to  sit  immediately 
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behind  hini)  and  all  maintained  the  most  profound  silence  during  the  in^ 
terview.    Kutcvjck^  they  said,  would  speak  for  all  of  them. 

^  Black-hawk  and  his  party  soon  made  their  appearance.  As  they  en- 
tered th^  room)  the  chiefs  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They 
passed  round,  and  took  their  seats  immediately  opposite.  Black-hawk 
ftnd  his  son  apfieared  quite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance 
to  the  proposed  council,  the  day  previous,  and  that  morning,  as  it  would 
have  too  much  importance  attached  to  it,  the  son  felt  liLeen]^  his  situation. 
It  was  as  humiliating  to  him  as  it  was  to  his  father.  Maj.  Garland  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence  in  council.  He  told  them  that  he  was  grate- 
ful to  find  so  much,  good  feeling  existing  in  the  tribe  towards  Black-ha/wk 
and  his  party.  He  felt  confident,  from  what  he  had  witnessed  since  his 
arrival,  that  they  would  hereafter  live  in  peace,  fie  had  but  little  to  say, 
as  the  president's  speech  to  Black-hawk  and  party  at  Baltimore,  said  all, 
which  should  be  read  to  them.  It  was  interpreted  to  them  by  an  able  in- 
terpreter, to  which  the  whole  company  responded,  at  the  termination  of 
each  sentence. 

Keocwk  then  arose,  shook  bands  with  the  mnst  important  personages 
present,  and  commenced : — 

"  I  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  our  great  father.  It  is  true  we  pledged 
our  honors,  with  those  of  our  young  braves,  for  their  liberation.  We 
thought  much  of  it,  our  councils  were  long,  their  wives  and  children 
were  in  our  thoughts.  When  we  talked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  fiill. 
Their  wives  and  children  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women } 
but  we  were  men.  The  words  which  we  sent  to  our  great  father  was 
one  worrl,  the  word  of  all.  The  heart  of  our  great  father  was  good  ;  he 
spoke  like  the  father  of  children.  The  Great  Spirit  made  his  heart  big 
in  council.  We  receive  our  brothers  in  friendship,  our  hearts  are  good 
towards  them..  They  once  listened  to  bad  counsel,  now  their  ears  are 
closed,  1  give  my  hand  to  them,  when  they  shake  it,  they  shake  the  hands 
of  ail.    I  will  shake  hands  with  them,  and  then  I  am  done." 

Maj.  Garland  tlien  told  them,  that  he  wished  it  distinctly  understood  by 
all  present,  that  the  president  considered  and  should  in  future  acknowl- 
edge JTeocucAr,  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation,  that  he  wished  and  ex- 
pected Blaeh'hawk  to  liaUn^  and  conform  to  his  counsels,  and  that  if  any 
discordant  feeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  buried  here— -that  the  two 
bands  that  had  heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  mnst  be  broken  up. 
From  the  misapplication  of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter, 
Black-hawk  understood  him,  that  he  mtist  conform  to  the  counsels  of  ^eQ« 
etick.  The  old  man  became  completely  infuriated.  The  spirit  and  vigor 
of  his  youth,  broke  fenh  like  a  volcano — he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so 
much  excited,  he  could  scarcely  articulate.    He  said  :-<^ 

**  I  am  a  man — an  old  man — I  will  not  conform  to  the  counsels  of  any 
one — I  will  act  for  myself— no  one  shall  govern  me— I  am  old — my  hair 
is  gray — I  once  gave  counsels  to  my  young  men — am  I  to  conform,  to 
others  ?  I  shall  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  I  shall  rest  What  I 
said  to  our  great  father  in  Washington,  I  say  again — I  will  always  listen 
to  him.    1  am  done." 

The  feeling  which  he  evinced,  caused  a  momentary  excitcRient  among 
all  present  It  was  his  last  expiring  struggle.  The  nature  of  the  remark 
was  explained  to  him — ^that  the  president  requested  him  to  listen  to  Keo* 
ctick.  He  made  no  reply  ;  he  sat  completely  absorbed  in  his  own  feel- 
ings, when  Keocuck,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  to  him,  "  ffhy  do  you  speak 
so  before  the  white  men9  I  will  speak  for  you;  you  trembled;  you  did  not 
mean  U,^  He  consented,  when  Keoeuck  arose  and  said  : — 
^Our'brother,  who  has  again  come  to  us,  has  spoken,  but  be  spoke  in 
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wratb---hi8  tongue  was  forked — he  spoke  not  like  a  man,  a  Sac.  He 
knew  his  words  were  bad ;  he  trembled  like  the  oak,  whose  roots  have 
been  Washed  by  rnaoy  rains.  He  is  old ;  what  he  said,  let  us  forget.  He 
says  he  did  not  mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgotten.  I  have  spoken  for  him. 
What  I  have  said  is  his  own  words — not  inine.  Let  us  say  he  spoke  in 
council  to-day — that  his  words  were  good.    I  have  spoken." 

Col.  Davenporty  who  commands  at  Rock  Island,  then  told  Black-hawk 
that  he  was  gratified  to  meet  him — that  once  he  was  his  enemy,  but  now 
he  met  him  as  a  friend — that  he  was  here  by  the  commands*  of  his  great 
father,  and  should  always  be  glad  to  see  him ;  if  he  wished  for  a<lvice  at 
any  time,  he  should  be  always  ready  to  give  it  to  him  ;  he  had  hacf,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  frequent  talks  with  his  tribe,  who  wer^  anxious  for  his 
return,  and  could  assure  him,  that  his  nation  entertained  for  him  and  his 
party  the  most  friend Iv  feeling. 

Maj.  GcarUmd  told  him,  that  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  be 
pleased  ;  that  he,  and  all  the  Americans,  were  pleased  with  his  and  his 
party's  uniform  good  conduct  while  among  them ;  that  they  were  con- 
vinced that  their  nearts  were  good,  but  they  had  listened  to  bad  counsels. 
They  had  seen  the  power  of  the  white  men,  and  had  taken  their  great 
father  by  the  hand,  who  had  restored  them  to  their  families,  upon  his,  and 
his  tribe's,  faithful  assurances  of  peace  and  friendship. 

Black'hatokj  afler  reflecting  upon  what  be  had  said,  requested  that,  if 
his  remarks  were  put  upon  paper,  a  line  might  be  drawn  over  it — he  did 
not  mean  it. 

Wapellar,  chief  of  the  Foxes,  said,  he  had  nothing  to  say.  "  I  am  not," 
said  he,  **  in  the  habit  of  talking — I  think — I  have  been  thinking  all  day — 
Kiocuck  has  spoken — I  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers — I  will  shake  hands  with 
them.  I  am  done."  A  general  shaking  of  hands  was  commenced  by 
the  chief,  which  was  an  indication  that  the  council  was  adjourned  sine  die. 
The  impetuosity  of  Black-hawk^ s  speech  was  undoubtedly  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  his  son,  who  evidently  governed  his  speech  and  ac- 
tions during  their  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  appeared  anxious 
that  his  father  should  maintain  his  former  stand,  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
and  no  doubt  gave  instructions  to  that  effect.  The  old  man's  pride  was 
deeply  wounded,  yet  he  would  have  submitted  to  any  degradation, 
rather  than  to  have  been  committed  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number 
of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  nation.  He  felt  convinced  that  he 
had  erred,  and  endeavored  to  atone  for  it  during  the  day,  by  saying,  ^Kr 
did  not  know  what  he  said" 

That  evening  Maj.  Garland  invited  the  principal  chiefs,  together  with 
Black-hmok^  to  his  quarters,  as  it  would  afford  a  good  opportmiity  to  ascer- 
tain, explicitly,  the  feeling  which  existed  among  them  towards  their  fallen 
foe.  About  seven  o'clock  they  arrived.  They  took  their  se^its  in  silence, 
passed  the  pipe,  for  all  to  take  a  whifT^  and  in  return  quaffed  a  gliss  of 
champagne,  which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  relish.  Parsheparho  shook 
hands  with  all  present,  and  commenced : — 

"  We  met  this  morning ;  I  ain  glad  to  meet  again.  That  wine  is  very 
good  ;  I  never  drank  any  before ;  I  have  thought  much  of  our  meeting 
to-day ;  it  was  one  that  told  us  we  were  brothers, — ^that  we  were  Sacs. 
Wo  had  just  returned  from  a  buffalo  hunt,  we  thought  it  was  time  for  our 
brothers  to  be  here,  as  our  fathers  at  St.  Louis  told  us  this  was  the  moon. 
We  started  before  the  rising  sun  to  meet  you,  we  have  met,  and  taken 
our  brothers  by  the  hand  in  friendship.  They  always  mistrusted  our 
counsels,  and  went  from  the  trail  of  the  red  men,  where  there  was  no 
hunting  grounds,  nor  friends  returned,  and  found  the  dogs  howlii)g 
around  their  wiorwams,  and  wives  looking  for  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren.    They  said  we  counselled  like  women,  but  they  have  found  our 
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couii^Ir  were  good.  iPhey  have  been  through  the  comitry  of  our  great 
father.  They  have  been  to  the  wigwams  of  the  while  men,  they  received 
them  in  kindness,  and  made  glad  their  hearts.  We  thanked  them ;  say  to 
them  that  Keoauk  and  Pfirshmarho  thank  them.  Our  brother  has  prom- 
ised to  listen  to  the  counsels  ot  Ktocuck.  What  he  said  in  council  to-day, 
was  like  the  Mississippi  fog — the  Bun  has  shone,  and  the  day  is  clear — let 
us  forget  it,  he  did  not  mean  it.  His  heart  is  good,  but  his  ears  have  been 
open  to  had  counsels.  He  has  taken  our  great  father  by  the  hand,  whose 
words  are  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  has  closed  his  ears  to  the 
voice  which  dame  across  tlie  great  waters.  He  now  knows  that  he  ought 
to  Ksten  to  KtocucJL  He  counselled  with  us,  and  our  young  braves,  who 
listened  to  his  talk.  We  told  our  great  father,  that  all  would  be  peace. 
He  opened  his  dark  prison  and  let  nim  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave 
him  to  his  wives  and  children,  who  were  without  a  lodge.  Our  great 
fiither  made  straight  his  path  to  his  home.  I  opte  took  the  great  chief  of 
the  Osa^  prisoner.  I  heard  the  cries  of  his  women  and  children ;  I 
took  him  out  by  the  rising  sun,  and  put  hinii  upon  the  trail  to  his  village, 
thei^,  said  I,  is  the  trail  to  your  village,  go,  and  tell  your  village,  that  I, 
Par9keparho,  the  chief  of  the  Sacs,  sent  you.  We  thank  our  great  fa- 
ther, say  to  him  that  I  wish  to  see  him,  I  reach  out  my  right  hand,  he  is  a 
great  way  off,  but  I  now  shake  him  by  the  hand,  our  hearts  are  good 
towards  him,  I  will  see  him  before  I  lay  down  in  peace :  may  the  Great 
Spirit  be  in  his  councils,  what  our  brother  said  to-day,  let  us  forget ;  I 
am  done." 

Keoeuckj  sfier  going  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  ^id,  *'We  feel 
proud  that  you  have  mvited  us  here  this  evening  to  drink  a  glass  with 
you ;  the  wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tasted  before ;  it  is  the 
wine  which  the  white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing ;  I 
will  take  another  glass,  as  I  have  much  to  say  ;  we  feel  proud  that  we 
can  drink  such  wine ;  to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  who 
you  brought  to  us,  we  were  glad  to  see  them,  we  have  oflen  thought  of 
our  brothers ;  many  of  our  nation  said  they  would  never  return  ;  their 
wives  and  children  often  came  to  our  wigwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad  ; 
what  Pixnhepcarho  has  said  is  true,  I  talked  to  our  young  men,  who  had 
the  hearts  of^  men,  I  told  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  in  our  councils, 
they  promised  to  live  in  peace  ;  those  who  listened  to  bad  counsels,  and 
fi>llowed  our  brothers,  have  said  their  ears  ai*e  closed,  they  will  live  in 
peace;  I  sent  their  words  to  our  great  father,  whose  ears  were  open, 
whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  conduct  of  our  brothers,  he  has  sent  to 
their  wigwams ;  we  thank  him,  say  to  him  that  Ktocuck  thanks  him  ;  our 
brothers  have  seen  the  great  villages  of  the  white  men  ;  they  travelled- a 
long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  grass  \  I  will  tell  our  young 
men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them. '  Many  years  ago  I  went 
through  the  villages  of  our  great  father,  he  had  many,  that  were  like  the 
great  prairies ;  but  he  has  g«^ine,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  great  war 
chief,  I  want  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  I  have 
heard  much  of  hlm»  his  head  is  gray,  I  must  see  him  ;  tell  him  that  as 
80on  as  the  snow  is  off  of  the  prairie,  I  shall  come.  What  I  have  said, 
I  wish  spoken  to  him,  before  it's  put  upon  paper,  so  that  he  shall  hear  it 
as  I  have  said  it ;  tell  him  that  Keoctick  spoke  it ;  what  our  brother  said 
in  council  to-day,  let  us  forget,  he  told  me  to  speak ;  I  spoke  his  words,  I 
have  spoken." 

Black-hawk  theh  said  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  "  I  fed  that 
tarn  an  M  man^  onee  I  could  speak^  but  now  I  have  hvt  li^  to  say ;  to-daiy 
we  met  many  of  ovr  broihars^  tec  were  glad  to  see  them ;  I  have  tutened  to 
whaimjf  hrMera  have  miid^  Uieir  heatis  are  good;  (hey  httffe  been  like  Sadi, 
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^nce  lltft  ifiem;  thtif  hxmtiikffn  eat^e  of  ^V-wyk  mnd  chUdtm,  teho  liad  no 
wigwam;  I  thanked  them  fifr  it,  the  Great  S^rit  knows  thai  I  thank  them; 
before  the  sun  gets  behind  the  kills  to^morraw  1  skaU  see  th«m,  I  wani  to  set 
them ;  tehen  I  left  theni,  I  expected  soon  to  reiumt  I  ^^old  our  great  father^ 
when  in  WctshingUm,  thai  I  wovdd  listen  io  his  oounsds^  I  sajy  so  to  you,  I 
ioUl  listen  to  the  cotuistls  of  Keocuck,  I  shall  soon  be  far  wmay^  IshaU  have 
no  village,  no  band,  I  shaU  the  alone*  H^hat  1  said  in  council  to-day  1  wish 
forgotten,  y  it  has  beefiput  itpon  paper,  I  wish  a  mark  to  be  drjuvn  over 
\Jt,  I  did  not  mean  it,  JVov  i/w  are  atone,  let  ^ts  say  we  wUl  forget  it.  Say 
to  our  great  fcdhxr  and  Oov.  Cass,  that  1  %oiU  listen  to  them.  Many  years 
ago  I  met  Gov,  Cnas  in  councils,  far  across  the  prairies,  to  the  rising  sun. 
His  counsels  wrre  good.  My  ears  were  closed ;  I  listened  to  Uie  great  father 
across  the  great  loaters.  My  fulhsr  listened  to  him  whose  band  was  large. 
My  band  wobs  once  large,  Mw  I  have  no  band,  I  and  my  'son,  and  all  the 
party,  than^  our  great  fHther  for  wlmt  he  has  done.  He  is  old,  1  am  old  ; 
we  shall  soon  go  to  the  Oreat  Spirit,  where  we  shall  rest.  He  sent  us  through 
his  great  villages.  fVe  saw  miny  of  the  white  men,  who  treated  tis  wUh 
kindness,  fVe  thank  them ;  say  to  them  we  thank  them — fVe  thank  you  and 
Mr,  S|)rag(ie  for  coming  with  us  ;  your  road  was  long,  and  crooked,  fft 
never  saw  .ft  many  wh'tt  men  before.  When  you  was  with  im,  lot  felt  as 
though  w.'  ha  I  some  friends  amon"^  them,  IVe  fdt  safe ;  you  knew  them  aU, 
When  yon  come  upon  the  Mississippi  again,  you  shall  come  to  my  wigwam, 
I  have  7ione  now.  On  your  road  home,  you  pass  where  my  milage  once  was, 
Ab  one  lives  there  note ;  all  are  gone,  Igwe you  my  hand;  ufe  matf  never 
meet  a^ain,  I  shall  lon^  remember  you.  The  Grttit  Spirit  wUl  be  with  you, 
and  your  wives  and  children.  Before  the  sun  rises  1  shall  go  to  my  family. 
My  son  wiU  be  here  to  see  you,  before  tM  go,  I  wiU  shake  hands  with  my 
brothers  here,  then  I  am  done,^ " 

The  party  separated  with  a  most  perfect  understanding  among  tbem- 
Belve-s  and  in  felloivship  and  good  reeling.  The  war-whoop  which  re- 
sounded through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  ceased — >and  the  name 
of  Black-hawk,  which  roused  the  frontiers  man  to  arms,  has  lost  its  ter- 
rors, and  peace  ensures  to  the  settler  happiness  and  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Some  further  <tecouni  of  chiefs  noticed  in  a  previoiu  chapter,  with  the  lives 

of  several  others  not  before  considered. 

It  was  intended  that  this  chapter  should  not  have  been  quite  so  ftr 
removed  from  those*  noticing  some  with  whom  we  now  propose  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  certain  information,  not  within  our  reach  when  thtise  were 
written,  occasioned  it,  and  must  serve  for  our  apology^  We  will,  in  the 
first  place,  carry  out  our  history  of  Black*kettle. 

This  chief,  called  by  the  French  La  ChauHere  JVbtre^f  bad  great  cause 
for  his  hostility  to  them ;  they  and  (mrties  of  their  Christian  Indians, 
bavin«(,  in  1(191,  and  the  beginning  of  1692,  very  barluirously  atmcked 
several  parties  of  the  Iroquois,  knled  many,  and  led  captive  others. 
But  this  was  a  day  in  which  this  people  were  able  to  contend  success- 

f 

**  See  ante.  p.  18,  b«  v. 

t  We  fliiouiil  liave  noticed,  in  speaking  of  Grcmpifa,  that  Grand* Gueide  was  prob- 
ably hi«  real  name  in  Preucti,,but,  ciiilika  that  of  Chaudierf  lifoire,  loses  cnuch  by 
b«iiig  rendered  in  Engllikh.  , 
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liilly  against  even  European  enemies.  They  had,  in  1691,  laid  a  plan  to 
prevent  the  French  Ooin  extending  their  settlements  westward,  for  sur- 
prising those  already  funned,  and  for  intercepting  the  western  Indians  as 
they  brought  down  their  peltries  to  them. 

Two  armies,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  this  business 
about  November;  the  first  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  Falls  of  St 
Louis,  and  the  other  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the 
settlements.  Before  they  set  out,  two  Lidian  women,  who  had  lieen 
CAptiv^s  among  them,  made  their  escape,  and  gave  notice  of  their  object 
This,  in  a  great  measure,  defeated  the  enterprise.  Gov.  De  CaUieres 
raised  troops,  and  strengthened  every  place  he  was  able.  The  first 
party  was  discovered  as  they  approached  St.  Louis,  who,  after  skirmish- 
ing some  time  with  the  parties  detached  against  them,  retired  without 
gaining  any  material  advantage.  The  second  did  little  more,  aiid  retired, 
after  destroying  some  houses,  and  cajryinff  witli  them  some  prisoners. 

About  the  end  of  November,  34  Mohawks  surprised  some  of  the  French 
Indians  of  St.  Louis,  who  were  cai^lessly  hunting  about  Mount  Cham- 
bly,  killinff  4  aud  capturing  8  others.  Some  escaped,  and  informed  their 
friends  of  what  had  ha|>peued,  and  a  comftany  immediately  went  in 
pursuit.  They  oveitook  them  near  Jjake  Champlain,  and  a  hard  fight 
followed.  The  Catholic  Indians  rushed  u[>on  them  with  great  fury, 
tomahawk  in  hand-,  and  although  the  Mohawks  had  taken  uoex  behind 
rocks,  they  were  routed,  6  being  killed,  and  5  taken.  They  also  liberated 
fill  their  friends  taken  at  Mount  Chnmbly. 

In  the  lieginning  of  February,  1692,  De  CaUieres  ordered  M.  De  Orvil- 
litres  to  march,  with  300  men,  into  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ottoway  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  company 
of  Iroquois  he  had  been  informed  was  there.  It  was  their  hunting 
ground  during  the  winter,  and  the  pretext  for  attacking  them  was,  that 
they  were  now  there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as 
passed  up  and  down  said  rivers.  While  on  his  march,  De  OrvUliera  met 
with  an  accident  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  com- 
mauft  devolved  upon  Capt.  De  Beaucourt,  This  officer  marched  to  Isle 
Tonihata,  not  far  from  Cuturocouy  or  Katarokkui,  where  he  surprised  50 
Senecas  in  their  cabins,  killed  24,  and.  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enough  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  venseance  in  the 
great  chief  of  Onondaga,  Bltick- kettle ;  but  this  last  act  could  not  be  pass- 
ed without,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were 
near  the  Suult  de  la  Chaudiere,  on  Ottoway  River,  at  this  time,  and 
Blark-kettle  soon  after  joined  them  with  a  band  of  his  Onondagos ;  and 
they  immediately  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their 
enemies. 

Gov.  De  CaUieres  had  supposed  that  by  the  affair  at  Tonihata,  the 
Iroquois  were  sufticientiy  humbled  for  the  present,  and  that  thev  were 
not  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  any  considerable  undertaking ;  but  he 
soon  discovered  the  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  60  friendly  Indians,  having 
arrived  at  Montreal  to  tnide,  re(>orted  that  the  way  was  clear,  but  re- 
quested a  guard  when  they  returned.  This  was  granted  them.  S,  Michd 
volunteered  upon  this  service,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Lieut 
De  la  Genurayey  30  men.  He  had  for  his  two  ensigns,  M.  Le  Dresmerej 
oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  Hertel,  and  his  brother.  Having  arrived  at  a  place 
called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottoway  River,  some  marched  upon  the  side 
of  the  river,  while  others  endeavored  to  efifect  the  passage  of  the  falls  in 
'  the  lioats.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this  business,  when  the 
warriors  of  Black-keUle^  from  an  ambush,  fired  upott  them,  put  the  60 
Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French.  They 
then  rushed  u|>on  them  with  such  fury  that  little  time  was  allowed  for 
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resistance,  and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety ;  but  in  their  hurry  they 
overturned  them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were 
tS.  Michel  and  the  two  Hertda.  La  Gemeraye  and  a  few  soldiers  only 
escaped.*  Mack-ketU^s  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140 
men. 

Some  time  now  passed  without  hearing  from  Blachrkettky  but  on  15 
July,  1692,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  as  has  already  been  re- 
corded. Parties  of  soldiers  collected  and  went  in  pursuit,  overtook  the 
rear  of  the  Indians,  killed  10  men,  and  retook  many  prisoners. 

Some  days  afler  this,  as  the  Sieur  De  hasignan  was  passing  near  the 
Isles  of  Richelieu,  Black-kettle  fell  upon  his  party,  killed  him,  and  put 
his  men  to  flight.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  great  moment  of  this  famous 
chief,  until  the  year  1697,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  murdered.  He 
appears  at  this  period  to  have  concluded  upon  mdcing  peace  with  the 
French,  and  messengers  had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  upon  that  de- 
sign. In  the  mean  tune  he  was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cataro- 
couy,  where  the  French  had  a  garrison,  which  was  then  commanded  by 
Capt«  Gemeraye,  before  mentioned,  to  whom  he  gave  notice  that  negotia- 
tions were  on  foot.  Notwithstanding,  34  Algonquins,  in  the  French 
interest,  were  suffered  to  go  and  surprise  Black^kMe  and  his  40  hunters,, 
who  were  not  far  from  Catarocouy,  at  a  place  named  QuiW.  They 
were  fallen  upon  at  a  time  when  they  thought  not  of  an  enemy,  and 
about  half  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom  was  Black-kettle ;  his  wife 
and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners.f 

We  next  proceed  td  give  some  further  account  ofAdario,  to  whose  names, 
besides  those  already  given,  by  which  he  has  been  known,  we  have  to 
acid  that  of  Kondiaronk,  His  character,  as  drawn  by  Charlevoix,  is  as 
follows :  "  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  possess- 
ing altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French  in  Canada.*' 
4yt  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already  given  a 
sketch,  which  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
thought  best  to  add  another  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  with  no  small  difiiculty  that  the  French  had  engaged  him  in 
their  cause.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  had  passed 
his  word  that  he  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroquois, 
and  soon  afler  departed  for  Michilimakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his 
Hurons,  resolved  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit  In  his 
way  he  passed  by  Catarocouy.  At  this  place,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise, 
that  a  negotiation  was  alrea(fy  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Iroquois, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  informed,  by  the  oflicer  in  command  there, 
that  he  would  infinitely  disoblige  M.  De  DenonvUle,  if  he  should  commit 
the  least  hostility  upon  any  of  the  Iroquois,  who  was  immediately  to 
receive  their  ambassadors  at  Montreal,  together  with  hostages  from  all 
the  cantons. 

KondAoronk  concealed  his  surprise,  and  although  now  convinced  that 
the  French  would  saerifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  he  made  no  complaint 
and  lefl  the  place  as  though  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  he  had 
no  sooner  conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroquois  ambassadors 
and  hostages,  than  he  set  out  upon  it  Having  placed  his  men  in  am- 
bush at  Famine  Creek,  he  had  waited  but  few  days  when  they  arrived. 
As  they  were  descending  the  creek  in  their  canoes,  Aiario*8  warriors 
fired  upon  them,  killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  Dekanisora,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  Teganisorens, 
of  Ottondago,  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  was  among  the  pris- 

*  Colden  says,  (i.  1S4,)  that  but  four  escaped  in  all. 
t  Tbus  f»r  is  according  to  the  text  of  ChaHewrix, 
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oners.  He  demanded  of  ^dario,  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  igno- 
rant that  he  was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  father,  and  of  his  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subtle  chief  completely 
sulxiued  his  irritable  and  indignant  passions,  by  expressing  far  greater 
surprise  than  Dekanisora  himself;  protesting  that  the  French  were  the 
whole  cause  of  what  had  happened,  for  that  they  had  sent  bim  to  surprise 
his  party,  and  had  assured  him  that  he  could  do  it  with  ease,,  as  their 
numbers  were  small ;  and  to  drive  suspicions  from  the  mind  of  De- 
kanisora and  his  people,  set  them  all  at  libeity,  but  one,  who  was  to 
supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was  killed.  Adario^s  speech 
to  them  on  this  occasion  has  been  before  quoted.* 

Some  report  that,  after  capturing  Dekanisora^  Mario  returned  to 
Kadarakkui,  or  Catarocouy,  and  that,  being  asked  by  the  French  from 
whence  he  came,  said,  "  From  preventing  peaceJ^^jf  They  did  not  at  first 
comprehend  his  meaning,  but  soon  after,  one  of  his  prisonei-s,  that  es- 
caped, gave  them  the  history  of  the  affair. 

But  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  Mario  would  stand  well 
among  warriors.  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  completed  this 
act  of  the  tragedy ;  and  k  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid 
stratagem. 

That  the  Iroquois  should  have  no  chance  to  believe  the  French  in- 
nocent of  the  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great 
endeavors  to  effect,  by  sending  emissaries  among  them,  Mario  went 
with  his  prisoner  immediately  to  Michilimakinak,  and  delivered  him  to 
M.  De  la  Durantaytj  the  commander  of  that  post,  who  as  yet  had  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  negotiation  between  the  Iroquois  and  his  superiors. 
Whereupon  he  forthwith  caused  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  news  of  this  affair,  the  cunning  chief  caused  to  be  made  known 
among  the  cantons,  by  an  old  captive  he  had  held  a  long  time  in  bon- 
dage at  his  village,  whonj  hn  now  set  at  libeity  for  this  purpose. 

The  catastrophes  that  befell  the  French  not  long  after,  and  the  suffer- 
ing they  endured,  are  almost  without  a  parallel.  We  have  before  noted 
the  great  irruptions  of  the  Iroquois  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  there- 
fore will  not  enlarge  again  upon  them.^ 

Adario  finally  died  at  peace  with  the  French,  and  almost  in  the  act  of 
conchiding  it.  He  had  accompanied  the  heads  of  several  tribes  to  Mon- 
treal, in  I70I,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  August,  (that  being  the  first 
day  of  public  councils,)  Adario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every 
thin^  was  done  to  relieve  him»('*as  the  governor  general,"  says  Char- 
levoix, "rested  his  principal  hope  of  success  in  the  treaty,  upen  hire,") 
but  without  avail  \  being  carried  to  THotel  Dieu,  he  died  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  following  night.    At  his  funera1§  the  greatest  display  was  made, 

*  Book  V.  page  6.  ♦ 

t  "  U  r^jHmdU  <ju*il  vetioit  de  teur  la  paix  i  et  qu*U  afciUiHt  nous  vfrrom^eonment 
OnorUMo  ie  tirera  tU  cette  itfaire" 

X  Few  would  wish  to  read,  in  English,  the  cruelties  at  the  sacking  of  MonUreol :  tho^ 
account  of  them,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Holmes,  ''is  too  horrid  to  translate."— "  i2« 
trouverent  tout  U  mond  endormi,  et  ils  commencerent  par  massacrer  tous  Us  hammes  ;. 
etuuite  ih  mirent  lefeu  aux  tnaisons.  Par-lh  tous  ceux,  qui  y  Hoient  restes,  tomherent 
entre  mains  de  ces  sauvages,  et  essuyererU  tout  ce  que  la  jfureur  peut  inspirer  h  des  bar- 
bares.  Rs  la  pousserent  minut  h  des  exciSj  dont  onne  les  ar^oU  pcu  encore  cm  capahUs. 
Vs  ouvrireni  U  sein  des  femmes  enceintes^  pour  en  arracher  le  Jruitf  qiielles  portoientif. 
ils  mirent  des  enfans  tout  vivans  a  la  troche,  et  contraiguirent  les  meres  de  les  toumer 
pour  les /aire  rOtir.  lis  inventerent  quantiti  d'autres  supplices  inouis,  et  200  personnes 
de  tout  a^  et  de  tout  sexe  perirent  ainsi  en  mains  d^une  heure  dans  les  plus  affretix  tcftr- 
mens.  Cela  /ait,  Uennemi  s'aprocha  jvsqu^h  une  liuif  de  la  vflle,  /infant  par  tmt  les 
mhnes  ranches,  et  exer^ant  les  mfmes  cruautes,  et  quoad  ils  -Jiirent  tas  de  cts  horreurs; 
ils  firetd  200  prisonniers,  qu*ils  emmenerent  dans  Uur  inllages,  <n!(  Us  les  briUerent." 

jf  "  Le  lendemain  op  fit  ses  funerailles,  qui  eureot  qiielque  chose  de  magnifiqoe  tl 
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and  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  inspire  the  Indians  present  with 
a  conviction  of  the  great  respect  in  which  he  was  held.  On  his  tomb- 
stone was  engraved  these  words, 

«CY  GIT  LE  RAT,  CHEF  HURON.»' 

Which  in  English  is,  <<  Here  litis  iht  Rid,  Chief  of  Oie  HmroMJ'  The  en- 
comiums passed  by  the  French  upon  him  that  was  once  their  most 
dreaded  enemy,  are  only  equalled  by  those  of  their  countrymen,  Fon- 
tenelle  and  Laharpe,  upon  their  favorite  characters. 

His  body  was  a  short  time  exposed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  an  officer,  with  his  arms' by  his  side,  because  he  ranked  as 
a  captliin,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dekaniaora  with  the  French  and  English  was  long, 
and  from  the  ^ct  he  was  able,  for  much  of  the  time  during  their  wars, 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  pos- 
sessed some  skill  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Char- 
levoix in  1682,  at  which  time  he,  with  four  other  ambassadors,  visited 
Montreal  upon  a  peace  expedition.  He  was  suspected  of  insincerity  by 
the  French,  and  no  reliance  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his  preten- 
sions. Twelve  years  affcer,  Colden  saw  him,  and  thus  speaks  of  him : 
^*  Deccmesora  had  for  many  years  the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five 
Nations  for  speaking,  and  was  generally  employed  as  their  speaker,  in 
their  negotiations  with  both  French  and  English:  he  was  grown  old 
when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had  a  great  fluency  in  speak-s 
ing,  and  a  gracefljl  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  features,  to  my 
thinking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  Cicero.'"* 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  1694,  he  must  have  been  very  old  in 
1726,  for  in  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors, 
where,  on  the  14  Sept.  they  executed  an  agreement  with  the  English ; 
the  conditions  of  which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  into  the  hands  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of 
England,  **to  be  protected  and  defended  by  his  said  nrnjesty,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  to  and  for  the  use  of  us,  our  heirs;  and  the  said  three 
Nations."  These  had  before  been  enumerated,  as  follows :  **  Kanakar- 
ighton  and  Shantntscaronwe,  Sinneke  sachems ;  Ottsoghkoree,  Dekaniscrte 
and  Aenjeitcratt,  Catouoe  sachems ;  Radyakadorodon  and  Scidageenaghiie. 
Onondaqo  sachems-^f 

Charlevoix  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Dthamsora^s  death, 
although  he  learaed  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis.  Under 
date  1693,  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  him,  Oureovhar^  and  GarakontkU, 
Iroquois  Christians,  whom  Dekanisora  had  employed  secretly  to  bring 
about  a  peace  with  that  nation ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he 
said,  at  that  time ;  but  was  certain  that  he  had  professed  it  He  probably 
died  about  1730. 

We  will  go  a  little  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  the  Adirondaks, 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told ;  even  those  of  Jack- 
ie tioguHer.  M.  de  8t.  Ours,  premier  capitaine,  marcboit  d'abord  a  la  tetc  dc  GO 
floldats  sous  les  armes.  Seize  guerriers  Hurons,  v6tus  de  longues  robes  de  castor,  le 
visage  peint  en  noir,  et  le  fusil  sous  le  bras,  suivoient.  marchant  quatre  k  quatre.  Le 
elerre  venoit  apr^s,  et  six  chefs  de  guerre  portoient  le  cercueil,  qui  ^toit  couvcrt  d'un 
p<M^  sem^  de  fleurs,  sur  lequel  ill  y  avoil  un  chapeau  avec  un  plumet,  un  hausse-col 
et  une  ^pee.  Les  freres  ct  les  enfans  du  d^funt  Stolen!  derriere,  accompagii^s  de  lous 
les  chefs  des  nations,  et  M.  de  Vcatdreuiif  gouverneur  de  la  ville,  qui  menolt  madame 
de  Champigny,  fennoit  la  marcbe/' 

*  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  166. 

t  Gov.  Thomas  Fownai,  Administration  of  the  British  Colonies,  i.  238,  239. 
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tlu-giant4i!Skr  ape  hut  Utile  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father 
Charlevoiz  was  familiar  with  theiXH  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fietioD,  it 
will  he  ima^ned,  from  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The 
name  of  Peiskaret  was,  for  sundry  years  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Adirondaks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by 
the  French,  in  1603,  resided  about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three 
Rivers.  How  long  they  had  been  at  war.  with  the  Iroquois  at  this  tinie^ 
is  not  ntentioned,  but  it  was  continued  until  the  death  of  PeUkard  in 
1646,  tliough  with  interruption  and  various  success ;  but  with  this  chief 
perished  all  opposition,  and  the  Adirondaks  figured  no  more  as  a  nation.   . 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  about  receiving  the  huge 
stories  about  Peiskarety  with  too  much  confidence,  it  will  be  expected  at 
o(ir  hands,  perhaps,  that  we  give  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  may  be  said,-' 
"  f)ossibiy  they  are  true.**  We  n^ight  have  done  this  without  thus  pre- 
mising, as  others  have  done,  upon  the  authority,  of  Colden,  (an  author  of 
small  value,  comparatively  speaking.)    His  relation  proceeds : — 

^^  An  Indian  named  Piakaret  was  at  this  time*  one  of  the  captains  of 
greatest  fame  among  the  Adirondacks ;  this  bold  man,  with  four  other 
captains,  set  out  for  Trods  Rivieres  in  one  canoe,  each  of  them  being 
provided  with  three  muskets,  which  they  loaded  with  two  bullets  apiece, 
joined  with  a  small  chain  ten  inches  long.  They  met  with  five  cahoes 
iu  Sorel  River,  each  having  10  men  of  the  Five  Nations  on  board.  Pis- 
karet  and  his  captains,  ns  soon  as  those  of  the  Five  Nations  drew  near, 
pretended  to  give  .themselves  up  for  lost,  and  sung  their  death  song,  then 
suddenly  fired  upon  the  canoes,  which  they  repeated  with  the  anns  that 
lay  ready  loaded,  and  tore^  those  birch  vessels  betwixt  wind  and  water.f 
The  meu  of  the  Five  Nations  were  so  surprised,  thaX  they  tumbled  out 
of  their  canoes,  and  gave  Piskaret  and  his  companions  the  opportunity 
of  knocking  as  many  of  them  on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  and  saving 
the  others,  to  feed  their  revenge,  which  they  did  by  burning  them  alive 
with  the  most  cruel  torments.  This,  however,  was  so  far  from  glutting 
PiskareVs  revenge,  that  it  seemed  rather  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  it; 
for  he  soon  after  undertook  another  enterprise,  in  which  none  of  his 
countrymen  duret  accompany  him.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
cotmtry  of  the  Five  Nations^  and  set  out  about  the  time  the  snow  began  to 
jnelt,  with  the  precaution  of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow-shoos 
forward,  that  if  any  should  happen  upon  his  footsteps,  tliey  might  tliink 
he  was  gone  tlie  contrary  way ;  and  for  further  security,  went  along  ihe 
ridges  and  high  grounds,  where  the  snow  was  melted,  that  bis  track 
might  be  often  lost.  When  he  came  near  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Five 
Nations,  he  hid  himself  till  night,  and  then  entered  a  cabin,  while  cveiy 
body  was  fast  asleep,  murdered  the  whole  family,  and  carried  their  scrips 
into  his  lurking  place.  The  next  day  the  people  of  the  village  searched 
for  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  following  night  he  murdered  all  he 
found  in  another  cabin.  The  inhabitants  next  day  searched  likewise 
in  vain  for  the  murderer:  but  the  third  night  a  watch  was  kept  in  every 
house.  Piskaretf  in  the  night,  bundled  up  the  scalps  he  had  taken  the' 
two  former  nights,  to  carry,  as  the  proof  of  his  victory,  and  then  stole  pri- 
vately from  house  to  house,  till  at  last  he  found  an  Indian  nodding,  who 
was  upon  the  watch  in  one  of  the  houses ;  he  knocked  this  man  on  the 
head ;  but  as  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  was  forced  immediately  to  fly. 

: : — r^ 

*  He  mentions  no  particular  time,  but  that  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  in  1608  j 
but  some  lime  during  the  war  of  which  we  have  spoken  must  be  understood. 

t  The  author  of  J^ian  7Wm  has  copied  this  closely,  but  gives  no  credit.  TaUs, 
ii.  96,  &e. 
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He  wa&  however,  under  no  great  concern  from  the  pursuit,  bemg  more 
twifl  of  loot  than  any-  Indian  then  living;  He  let  his  pursuers  come 
Deaf  him  from  thne  to  time>  and  then  would  dart  fifoiti  them.  This  he 
did  with  detigpn  to  tire  them  out,  with  thte  hojied  ef  overtaking  him. 
As  it  bBgan  to  grow  dark,  he  hid  himself,  and  m  pwrrmiers  stopped  to 
rest,  l^ey  not  heing  apprehensive  of  any  danger  from  a  single  man, 
aqoi;^  foil  asleep ;  nod  the  bold  PMwrH  observing  this,  knocked  them  all 
on  the  head^  and  carried  »way  theh*  scalps  With  the  rest*  Such  stories 
aft  tfaes^'* oontinueB  €blefen,  ^a^e  told  among  the  Indians,  as. extraordi- 
nary instances  Of  the  courage  and  conduct  oftheir  captains.'* 

iSefbre  this,  as  we  apprehend,  though  related  afterwards  by  this  author, 
were  tbeipreat  expeditions  of  the  Iroquois  against  the  Adirondaks.  The 
French  took  part  with  the  latter  from  the  beffinning^and  when  Gum'. 
pUun  visited  tne  country,  he  joined  a  party  of  them,  and  went  against 
the  Iroquois,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  firearms,  overcame  them  in  a 
battle  near  Lake  Qorlar,  which  was  henceforth  cslled  Lake  Champlain. 
Two  hundred  Iroquois  were  in  this  fight,  and  the  French  kept  them- 
aelves  conceded,  until  it  beffui,  then  rushed  forward,  and  immediately 
put  the  Iroquois  to  flight.  This  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  the 
efl^ts  ef  guns.    This  aflSiir  was  in  1611. 

Finally,  the  Iroouois,  having  grown  conscious  of  their  strength,  felt 
^penfident  that,  if  thev  coukl  prevent  the  French  from  assisting  them, 
they  could  withstand  them.  Therefore,  they  pretended  to  be  well  af- 
fected towards  their  religion,  and  requested  that  missionaries  should  be 
sent  among  them.  This  was  done  without  delay.  Their  real  object 
was  soon  imparent;  for  they  treated  the  Jesuit  missionaries  only  as 
hostages,  and  this  was  the  means  of  making  them  stand  neutral  while 
they  carried  on  their  war  with  the  Adirondaks  and  Quatoghies  or  Hurons, 
whom  the^  soon  after  defeated  ''in  a  dreadftil  battle  fought  within  two 
leagues  of  Quebeck." 

This  expedition  turned  out  so  much  to  their  advantage,  ^the  Five 
Nations  gave  out,  that  they  intended  next  winter*  to  visit  the  governor 
of  Canada;  these  visits  are  always  made  with  much  show.  Under  thiis 
pretence  they  gathered  toffether  1000  or  1200  men.  Their  outscouts 
met  with  Ptskartt  near  Nicolet  River,  and  still  pretending  a  friendly 
visit  to  the  governor  of  Canada,  as  their  only  design,  he  told  them,  that 
the  Adirondacks  were  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  hunted  on 
the  north  side  of  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Wabmake,  three  leagues  above 
Trois  Rivieres,  and  the  other  at  Nicolet.  As  soon  as  they  had  gained 
this  information,  they  killed  him,  and  returned  with  his  head  to  the 
army.  The  Five  Nations  divided  likewise  into  two  bodies;  they  sur- 
prised the  Adirondacks,  in  both  places,  and  in  hoth  cut  them  in  pieces.^ 

This  account  is  more  curcumstantial  than  that  given  by  Charievoixy 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  would  have  been  without  any  value,  but  for  his 
chronology.  He  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  the  Mohawks 
had  reason  to  expect,  that  all  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to 
oppose  them,  and  that  they  sent  out  parties  to  observe  what  was  pass- 
ing among  them ;  that  one  of  these  scouts  met  PeUkaret  alone,  but 
dared  not  attack  him;  being  persuaded  he  would  kiU  at  least  half  of 
them,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  They  therefore  accosted  him  as  a 
finend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

But  for  the  French,  the  Iroquoisf  had  now  been  complete  masters  of 

*  No  one  can  tell  when  next  vtinUr  was,  that  is,  what  year  it  was  in,  by  any  con- 
■eetion  in  Colden's  text ;  he  is  lo  exceedingly  loose  with  regard  to  dates ;  but  according 
to  Charlevoix  it  was  in  1646. 

t  We  should  long  aro  have  laid  the  following  note  on  this  name  in  the  way  of  the 
rieader  >— ^'  Le  nom  d'Iroquois  est  porement  Francois,  et  a  ^t6  form6  du  terme  Hiro, 
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A. 


Aldnickikwood.'^ec  Obecki^wood. 

Abbigadcusetf  an  easlern  chiet'i  sells  Swan 
Island  to  the  whiles,  iii,  98. 

Abdas,  a  Narraeanset,  ii,  98. 

Abtmpndf  treacherously  seized  at  Peinina<> 
quid  and  put  to  death;  iii,  1 13. 

ADeremidf  among  the  first  who  visited  the 
Sa^^abok  colony,  ii,  4. 

Abigail,  daugphter  of  Nauepasbemet,  ii,  41. 

Acanootas,  sat  with  the  jury  upon  the  mur> 
derers  of  Sassamon,  iii,  14. 

Accompanet  Jennes,  a  Nipmuk,  iii,  79. 

Achiout.—See  Halt-town, 

Adamf  implicates  the  Dutch  in  the  alleeed 
plotofMn^rrt,  ii,79. 

AdariOf  a  Huron,  bis  exploit  at  Kadarak- 
kui.—£((Mtore<«i.-«Hi8marria^.— Galled 
the  Rat,  v,  &.— -Called  Koudiaronk.— His 
character.— Further  account  of  the  sur- 
prise of  the  ambassadors,  lS3>-4.— His 
death,  154.— Monumental  inscription,  156. 

Adiwando,  iii,  113.- Treats  with  Gov. 
Dudley  at  Casco,  116. 

Agodoademago,  a  Tarratine,  ton  of  Was* 
shemett,  iii,  98. 

Agona,  a  chief  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  ii,  2. 

J^ioelondongtoas,  called  Oood-peUr,  v.  86. 

AMonmcmpowet,  counsellor  among  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  iii,  41. 

Ahaion,  coiusellor  to  WampaUtek,  iL  45. 

AhatUnoance,  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians 
at  Nashobah,  ii,  117. 

Ahawmfetsquaine,  vvife  of  Wumepurtitt,  ii, 
53. 

Ahyomoaarht,    See  Braitf ,  Jofnu 

Aietton,  Jofciijpresent  chics  of  the  Penob- 
tcots,  iii,  127. 

Akkompoin.  ii,  27.    See  Vhcompom. 

Alderman,  his  brother,  killed  by  PkUif^^ 
He  deserts  Philip  and  joins  the  whites. 
— KiUs  PkUin,  iii,  36, 36. 

AUxeatder,  or  Wamndta.  son  of  Massasoit, 
tells  lands  at  Rehoboth.— Sells  Hog 
Island,  ii,  26.^Time  of  his  death,  27/— 
Claims  Quabaog,  103.— Called  Mooa^ 
nam.— Why  named  Alexander,  iii,  1.— 
History  of  hit  wife  Wetamoo,  %,  3, 


Captured  by  Wvulow j^-The  manner  of 
bis  death,  6. — Called  Sopaqmtt,  16.i-«His 
ill  treatment  not  the  only  cause  of  PkUij/s 
war,  17. 

AlUqtiipUf  squaw  sachem  near  Yobogaay. 
—Visited  by  Washin^on.  v,  23. 

Amey,  wife  of  Tuspaqiantf  iii,  53. — Catted 
also  Amie,  54. 

AmoSf  a  Wampanoag..  serves,  the  English 
in  Philip's  War. — tiis  endeavor  to  tur- 
prise  Tatoson  fails.— His  valor  in  the 
Pawtucket  Fight.— Escapes  its  carnage 
by  a  stratagem.— A  captain  under  Church 
in  the  eastern  wars,  iii>  82. 

Anawea&in,  a  Nipmuk,  praying  Indian,  ii. 
56. 

Anderson,  a  Chickasau,  in  St.  Clair's  ex- 
pedition, iv,  57. 

Andrew,  a  praying  Indian,  a  Nipmuk,  bar- 
barously shot  by  the  English,  iii,  79w— 
Unfortunately  it  a  suspicious  situation, 
80. 

Andrew,  a  T«nratine  chief,  iii.  105.— A 
Christian,  106.— Attacks  Berwick,  109. 

Annawon,  a  Wampanoag  captain,  serves 
under  MauasoU  against  the  Mohawks, 
ii.  15.— His  sales  of  land,  iii,  15,  16.— 
Escapes  when  Philip  was  killed,  36.— 
Pardculars  in  his  history,  46. — ^Pursued 
by  Capt.  Church,  48. — Is  captured  by 
him,  49.^— His  speech  to  Church,  50.^— 
Executed  at  Plimouth^  51. 

Annaioon^s  Rock,  descnptioa  of,  iii,  48. 

Aniuppo,  a  Narrainnset,  ii,  108. 

Anumpash.    See  rfumpash. 

Apanow.    See  Epanow. 

Aptmimate,  a  Wampanoag,  deeds  land 
with  PhiHp  and  others,  iii,  14. 

Appaeantubdee,  a  Chikasau  chief,  iv,  57. 

Aquetaqtash,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  14, 17. 

Archihau,  sachem  of  the  Potomack,  i,  26. 

Arruhawikwabemt,  a  Tarratine  warrior, 
taken  and  put  to  death,  iii,  111,  112. 

AscaseaasotiK,  a  Long  Island  chief,  ii,  73. 
—Makes  war  with  the  Narragansets.— 
Progress  of  that  war,  80,  81. 

AshawoMmntth,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  62. 

Athpdonj  a  Nipmuk  chief.^«A  benevolent 
man,  iii,  81. 
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Asotatuntt.tL  Narrag^anset  chief,  signs  the 
deed  of  Rhode  Island,  ii,  61. 

Aspvietj  sachem  of  Nauset,  protects  a  lost 
Eu^iish  boy,  ii,  ]1.—-Very  useful  to  the 
whites,  13. 

Asjrinquid.K  sachem  of  Maine,  ii,  91. 

Atquenet  John,  a  Nipmuk,  iit,  79. 

Aasacambuitf  a  Tarratine,  invests  Casco,  iii, 
104.— At  thetakiugof St.  Johns,  ISO.— "A 
bloody  Devil.^'-- One  of  the  most  puissant 
sachems.— Visits  France. — Interview 
with  the  king.— 'Accompanies  Rouville  to 
attack  N.  England,  131.— They  fall  upon 
and  sack  Haverhill,  inMas0.<— Is  wounded 
in  the  retreat. — Dies  iu  Maine,  I3S. ' 

Aasacumetf  a  N.  England  Indian,  carried 
to  England  by  Capt.  Weymouth.— ^ent 
by  Gorges  to  aid  Capt.  Challons  in  a 
voyage  to  N.  Englana.^Falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  ii,  3.— Gets  back 
to  Eng.  again,  7. 

Assiminasqua,  a  great  sachem  among  the 
Tarratines,  iii,  100. — Meets  Enff.  in  coun- 
cil.— Makes  speech  to  them,  101. 

Assot'>ef<mffh,  daughter  of  John  Sasscmwn, 
— <L'alled  by  the  English,  Betty,  iii,  9.— 
Assaweta,  Si. 

Astihmfouin.—^ee  Massasaii. 

AttahUlakidlaf  a  distinguished  Creek  chief, 
iv,  £7.— Saves  th^Itves  of  several  whites. 
—Speech  on  the  occasion,  28.»— Treats 
with  the  Carolinians,  29. — Befriends  them 
after  ihcy  had  massacred  hostages,  30.— 
Defeats  the  plans  of  Ockonostota. — His 
interview  with  Mr.  Bartram  the  younger, 
31.— Visited  England,  67,  n. 

Attawarij^Set  NattoJiattaivants.       ' 

Attmkatnomake.    See  Tatamowiok. 

AufnsnSquen,  a  Narraganset,  ii,  98. 

AtDosequin,  a  Narragansel  chief,  ii.  69, 70. 

Avoashanoe,  a  Narragwjset  chief,  ii.  98. 

Awashaw,  a  Narragansct,  examined  at  Bos- 
ton, ii,  77.— Demands  of  Eng.  their  au- 
thority for  their  accusations  against  Nin- 
igretf  78.— Witness,  82.— Messenger,  93. 

Awashonks,  squaw  sachem  of  the  Sogko- 
nates,  iii.  62.— Her  letter  to  Gov.  ?rmce, 
63.'-^elIs  land  to  John  Almy,  64.— Joins 
Philip  in  the  war,  66. 


B. 

Barnard,  a  Creek  chief  of  ]lhe  Uchies.— 

Noticed  in  the  fight  at  Autossee,  iv,  62. 
Barrow  Sam,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,   67.— 

Taken  and  put  to  death,  £9. 
Ben.— See  Petananuet. 
Betokam,  Simon,  Christian  Natik,  ii,  117. 
BeUy.^-^ee  Aatovsttcugh, 
Betoat,  sells  lands,  with  others,  on  Cape 

Cod,  iii,  54. 
Big-cat,  a  Delaware,  v,  46. 
Big-elk. — See  Ongpatonga. 
Bi^-Jhre,  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  83. 
Big-kettUf  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  90. 
Bifir-tree,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  91.— Dies  at 

Philadelphia,  94. 
Blaek-bttffah,  a  Sioux  chief,  dies,  v,  114. 


Black-hawk,  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  r^ 
122.*— Attacks  some  boats  with  8upplie» 
for  Fort  Snelling,  124. — Imprisonedj  125, 
Heads  the  Sac  warriors.— Great  abilitie* 
in  negotiations.^Defeats  the  whiles  under 
Stillman,  126.— Makes  a  stand,  but  i» 
driven  from  it,  127. — ^Fights  them  at 
Wapashaws.^Is  defeated.*— Makes  hi» 
escape,  128.— His  papers  found  after  his 
fli^t,  129.— Charges  the  vi^les  with 
firing  upon  his  peace  flaes.— -Is  captured 
by  some  Winneoagoes,  fSO.^Uis  8peech 
on  being  delivered  to  the  whites,  136, 7. 
—Place  of  his  capture,  131. — Description 
of  his  person.— Haifraylahoansharp,  132. 
—Held  with  others  as  a  hostage,  133.— 
Conducted  to  Washington.— Speeches  to 
President  Jackson,  134^  6.— Sent  to  Fort 
Monroe,  135.— View  oi  the  conduct  of  the 
whites  in  the  war,  138. — Speech  to  Col. 
Eustis.— Released  from  Monroe. — Visit.s 
a  74  at  Gosport^  139.— Meets  Presideitt 
Jackson  at  Baltimore,  140. — Arrives  at 
Philadelphia.— A  speech,  141. — Arrival 
at  N.York,  142.— At  Albanv. — Interview 
with  the  SenecBs,  145. — Arrives  at  his 
place  of  liberation,  146.— Proceedings  on 
meeting  his  countrymen,  147—161. 

Black-kettle,  an  Onondago  chief,  v,  5. — 
Defeats  the  French  under  De  Caliierp.s, 
6.— Called  Chaudiere  Noire,  by  the 
French,  161.— Fired  by  the  conduct  of 
the  French.— Defeats  them  at  Otioway 
River,  152.  Attacks  and  kills  Lussig- 
nan.-^Is  treacherously  killed  by  some 
Algonquins,  153. 

BlacK-thunder,  a  Fox,  a  celebrated  speech 
of,  v,  113. 

Bfack-saahem,  iii,  63. — Sec  Watvspaquin. 

Black-wiiliam. — See  Manatahqua. 

Blind-wilt,  a  sachem  at  Newichawannok, 
murdered  by  the  Mohawks,  iii,  130. 

Bliitkneyt  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  90. 

Blount,  John,  a  Seminole,  iv,  60. 

Blue-Jacket,  or  Weyapiersenwaite,  defeated 
by  Wayne  at  Presque  Isle,  v,  68. — Co- 
operates with  Teeuntseh,  103. 

Blue-sky,  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  83. 

Bomateen,  a  Tarratine,  sachem  of  the  Nor- 
ridgewoks,  treats  with  Gov.  Phips.— .A. 
prisoner  at  Boston.— Saves  the  Kfe  of  a 
female  captive.— Attacks  Saco.— A 
speech,  iii,  111. — His  account  of  the 
religion  taught  the  Indians  by  the  French. 
—At  the  treaty  of  Casco,  116.*— Gives 
information  of  tne  designs  of  the  French, 
117.— Killed  near  Taconnet,  iii,  111. 

Bow-legs,  a  Seminole  war  chief,  wounded  in 
a  fight  with  Gen.  Newman,  iv,  61. 

Brant,  John,  or Ahyonwaeghs,  son  of  Thaij- 
endaikeca,  visits  Englana,  v,  68. — Member 
of  the  assembly  ofCanada,  70. 

Brant,  Joseph^  or  TVieyendaneca,  a  Mohawk 
chief.— Sent  to  Moor's  Indian  school. — 
Goes  to  England. — ^Writes  a  letter  to  (he 
Oneidas,  v,  60. — On  the  British  f^ide  in 
the  revolutron.— His  interview  with  Gen. 
Herkimer. — Under  St.  lieger  invests  Fort 
Sianwix,  61. — Kill.'*  a  maii  near  Cherry 
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Valley,  66.— His  letter  to  Carr.— Affair 
«f  Wyoming,  66— fiS.^—Destroys  Cherry- 
valley,  69.^Defeated  by  Gen.  Poor,  70. 
•-^Destroys  Minbiok,?!.- His  daughter's 
husband  killed  by  the  Indians.-— Visits 
Philadelphia,  72.— His  manriajg^e,  74.— 
Kills  a  son,  75.— Notice  of  his  visit  to 
England,  76.— Dies,  74. 

Brant,  Molly^  companion  to  Sir  William 
Jolinson,  V,  60. 
>  Broad'/aced-ioillfSi  Sogkonate,  iii,  63. 

Buinham.r^ee  Pumham. 

BuokongaheUUf  head  war  chief  of  the 
Delawares.— Alarms  Gnadenhuetten.^- 
Speech  to  the  Christian  Indians,  v.  43.— 
Rebukes  the  murderers  of  Maj.  Trueman, 
44.— Makes  a  speech  to  them,  46. 


C. 


Cananacus,  or  CanoniaUf  iii,  41.— TA 
brother  of  AfMntfimfiomoA,  called  also  Co- 
MtquaneeJ] 

Canasaatego,  an  Ooondafo,  repeats  a 
speech  of  Shikellimus.— Auikesh  speech  to 
some  Delawares,  11.— Anecdotes  of,  12. 

CammcAef.— See  Nanunienoa. 

Canonicus.  chief  sachem  of  the  Narracan- 
sets. — His  war  with  the  Pequots,  ii,  ^.— 
Events  of  his  life,  48,d&c.— Justly  incensed 
at  the  Eu^.  for  their  murder  of  Miantun' 
nomohf  49. — ^The  son  of  Tashtassuck,  48, 
Sends  a  bundle  of  arrows  to  Plimouth, 
50.— Two  sons  slain  in  the  war  with 
Uncas.— Extracts  from  a  poem  upun  hia 
mimoTYf  61.^-^uperstitiou8,  52.— Aids 
Elug.  against  the  Pequots,  58.— Deeds 
Aquidnek  to  Roger  WHliams  and  others, 
61, 82.— Shields  the  fugitive  Pequots,  106. 
*— Exculpates  himself,  107.— Date  of  his 
death,  48. 

Cannasartah,  murdered  in  prison,  in  Caro* 
lina,  rv,  29. 

Cashawashetf  brother-in-law  to  Nvmgret,  ii,, 
68.— Governor  of  Wekapaug,  109.-* 
Harmon  Garret,  llOi^CathewMhed,  iii, 
14. 

CoMMnwiomofi,  implicated  in  a  plot  of 
Uncas,  ii,  99. — ^Fixes  the  bounds  of  We- 
kapaug, 109.— Fights  for  the  whites  in 
Philip's  war,  110. — At  the  capture  of 
Nanunteooo,  iii,  44. 

Caiapazaif  a  Narroganset,  visits  Boston  as 
anuMssador  of  his  nation,  ii,  83.— Com- 
nands  a  party  under  Demton,  iii,  44. 

CakUmigh,  sachem  of  Virginia,  and  brother 
^tPowhaUm.  iv,  13. 

Caio,  a  Nipmuk,  sells  Sudbury  to  the  Eng- 
lish, ii,  od. 

CaunaitMUf  a  famous  Wampaooaf ,  ii,  27. 
— Standish  goes  againsi  him,  28.— Hit 
wife  entertains  some  English,  30. 

CShoetar,  aWinneburo,  one  who  captures 
Blaek-hawkf  v,  130.— Speech  of,  on  de- 
ttvering  him  to  the  whites,  131. 

CkneOf  discovert  the  plot  of  OpekaiUuno, 
wUeb  stays  his  massacre,  iv,  22. 
"    '      f,9.  Cfaikasau,  iv,  66. 


CffieemavghUm,  deeds  lands  with  Metacomet, 
iii,  16. 

Chief'Warrior,  or  Lwkuchshewaf  a  Seneca 
chief,  V,  90. 

Chi&atabakf  sachem  of  Massachusetts,  ii, 
29, 34.— Aids  Canonicus  gainst  the  Pe- 
quots, 43.^— Speech,  44.— Dies,  46. 

Cmkataubut,  Josias,  son  of  the  'preceding, 
ii.  46.— His  war  with  the  Mi>hawks.— 

'  KUled,  ib. 

Chikatomo.  destroys  boats  on  the  Ohio,  v, 
48-^1.— Killed,  62. 

Chikotif  a  Narraganset  captain,  slain  in 
Philip's  war.  iii,  74. 

Chimoughf  a  Narraganset  commissioner,  ii, 
92. 

Chmnaby,  a  Creek  chief,  besieged  by  his 
countrymen,  and  relieved  by  Gen.  Jack- 
son, iv,  49. 

Ckuquataioru,  a  Cherokee,  murdered  by 
the  whites,  while  in  prison,  iv,  29. 

CkUtie,  a  Cherokee,  iv,  29. 

Choconuif  his  melancholy  fate,  iii,  98. 

ChoOf  John,  a  Nipmuk,  iii,  79. 

Cfdueeo,  cjtdef  of  the  Semmoles.— ^voei 
with  Col.  Montgomery  against  the  Cher- 
okees. — A  pow\vow,  iv,  32.— Withstands 
the  temptation  of  ardent  8}>irits,  33. 

Cfmta&eechef  a  Creek  chief,  iv,  26. 

CUopatre,  sister  of  the  mother  of  Opektmr 
kano,  iv,  24. 

ClogittahfO.  Creek  chief,  goes  to  Eng.  with 
Sir  A.  Cumming,  iv,  67. 

Cloud,  Capt,  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  90. 

Coginaquan.''See  Cot^anaquond^ 

CUbmt,  Gen.  W.  f  reat  chief  of  the  Chik- 
asaus,  iv,  56.— -^e  Piondngo. 

Colburt  James,  interpreter,  iv,  56. 

Cold,  Capt.  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  90. 

CoUannak.  a  Creek  chief,  goes  to  Eng.  with 
Sir  A.  Cumming,  iv,  67. 

Com'anaquond  [same  called  Canoniati^  in 
Philip's  war,]  ii,  51.— {Brother  of  itfuM- 
futtnomo/i.]— A  receipt  from,  ii,  59,  60,  n. 

ColUctchee,  a  Chikasau,  tv,  56. 

Coneconam,  carried  to  Eng.  by  Harlow,  Ii, 
b.—'Canacum,  Coneconam,  Se9.p— Tragedy 
at  his  residence,  31. 

Comoay,  Peter,  a  Nipmuk,  an  ambassaBor 
in  Philii>'s  war,  ui,  87,  88. 

Cook,  Wequash,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  97. 

Common,  Narraganset,  ambassaaor  from 
Nimgret,  iii,  41. 

Com-pxaU,  a  Seneca  chief«  his  account  of 
fraud  practised  by  whites  on  the  Indians, 
i,  28.— Holds  money  in  trust  for  his  nation, 
V,  91.— Makes  famous  speech  to  Pres. 
Washington,  92.— A  half-breed.— Send* 
letter  to  Gov.  Pennsylvania,  94, 96. — One 
to  Congress,  96.— Receives  a  present 
from  Washington. — Gives  a  ludicrous 
toast  at  a  council,  97.— His  residence, 
98.^6^^ofitioaui.^Treats  at  Fort  Har- 
mer,  91. 

Conutalk,  chief  leader  in  Cresap's  war,  v, 
26. — Fights  the  whites  under  LewU  at 
Kanhawa.— Makes  a  treaty  with  Lord 
Dunmore,  27. — CrueUy  murdered,  9Sj-^ 
A  great  orator,  30. 
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CoufetchSf  a  Cherokee,  murdered  in  prison 

by  the  whites,  iv,  J9'. 
Cquasquaconet,  John f  a  Nipmuk,  iii,  79. 
Cran«.— See  Tarhe. 
CtuUgacat^oae,  a  warrior  under  Ckkonoa- 

^oto,  iv,3l. 
Cutsfuxmokiftf     Cvtchamalnnf     d&e.— See 

KutshamaJcin, 
dtUaquin,  a  Narragaiuet,  attempts  the  life 

of  cfnccu,  tR,  7S.— Occasion  of  it,  73. 


D. 

DanUljSee  Neesomougtm,  ii,  110.— A 
Wampanoag,  iii,  63. 

Damd,  Ccmi.,  commands  an  Indian  com- 
pany under  Church,  in  the  eastern  wars, 

Davidf  a  Nipmuk,  accuses  his  countrymen. 
—Sold  into  slavery,  iii,  79. 

Decardf  John,  a  Seneca  chief,  ▼,  94. 

Dtcorie,  a  Winnebago,  captures  Black" 
Aatoi:..— Makes  a  long  speech  on  deliver- 
ing him  to  the  whites,  130—132. 

DMomda,  carried  to  England  by  Wey- 
mouth, ii,  3.— Sails  for  N.  Eng.  with  Pnn. 
—Accompanies' the  Sagadahock  colony, 
4. 

Detanisoraf  a  great  Onondago  chief,  taken 
prisoner  by  Black-keUU,  v,  153.— Set  at 
liberty,  154.— Particular  account  of  him, 
165. 

DeviTs-ramrod,  kills  himself,  i,  18. 

Jkwando.-^^ec  Adkoando. 

Dominic'peter,  an  Iroquois,  v,  86. 

Donacona.  a  chief  earned  to  France.- Dies,' 
ii,  2. 

Domjf  a  Frenchman,  adopts  the  Indian 
manner  of  life.-— Among  the  Androscog. 
—Trouble  with  De  La  TVmr.— His  fort 
taken  byC/i«rcA,iii,  114.— FightstheEng. 
in  Saco  river,  1 16.— iSofrm  iJofiy,  116. 

E. 

Econchatvnico,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv,  60. 
Egeremetj  a  Tarratine,  at  the  attack  on 

Wells,    iii,   103.— •Treacherously  seized 

and  killed,  11^.— Mentioned  in  the  Mag- 

nalia  with  singular  contempt,  113. 
EUinipsicOf  son  of  Comsteuk.-^MviTdere6 

in  a  barbarous  manner  by  whites,  v,  99, 
ElUkwatavoaj  brother  of  Tecumaeh^  called 

the  Prophet y  v.  107. 
Emathlocne^f  ft  Seminole  chief,  iv,  60. 
Eimistessigo.-^ee  Guristeraigif. 
Eneah'thlukko'hopoiee,  aged  lung  of  Au- 

tossee,  taken,  iv^  55. 
Ensenore,  a  Virginia  chief,  known  at  its 

first  settlement,  iv,  3.— His  death,  4. 
Epanow,  a  Wampanoag,  taken  from  Ca- 

poge  bv  Capt.  Harlow,  ii,  6.— 4Sir  F. 

Gorges' account  of,  6, 7.-— Attacks  Capt. 

Dermer.— Hazardous  escape  from  a  ship, 

8. — Apannow  supposed  to  be  the  same, 

29.  \ 

Ephraimy  Peter,  ambassador 'in   Philip's 

war,  iii,  ISfUj-^PhUip  orders  bis  men  to  kill 


him,  85.- Marches  to  relieve  RefaobodL 
'89. 

EstaboOf  a  Creek  chief,  iv,  S5. 
EttacambuU^    Soo  AttacambuU, 
Etotmhutenugge.  a  Creek  chief,  executed 

with  ir/fito%,  iv.  47. 
EtaiMiikoam,  one  or  the  Iroquois  chieft  who 

visited  Ene.  m  1710,  v,  7. 
Ettia9U€f  a  Cnikasau  chief,  iv,  664 
EivHmgeaOj  a  Nairaganset,  ii,  98. 


F. 


Farmer' 94frotheTy  a  famous  Seoeeachier, 
V,  86.— Joins  the  Americans  m  the  war 
of  1812.— Honorably  mentioned/— ^Toimi- 
yawutf  87.— A  great  orator.— Speech  to 
legislature  of  N.  York,  88,  89.p-Letter  to 
Col.  Eustu,  90. 

FeUtCf  a  Wampanoag,  marri^  daughter  of 
John  Sauamony  iiij  8.*— Lands  confirmed 
to  lum  by  the  English.  9. 

FeHoCy  T^tomatf  son  of  toe  preceding,  iii,  9. 

Fife,  Jim,  Creek  chief  of  Talladera^  Joiiis 
Gen.  Jackson,  in  the  war  of  1813,  iv,  68. 

FtueUen,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii,  91 . 

Faxon,  evidence  for  Uncas,  ii,  99, 100. 

Francis,  a  Semmole. — See  mlHmago. 

FroncU,  sachem  of  Nanset,  iii,  92. 

Francu,  chief  captain  of  the  PenobscoU, 
iii,  128. 

Frimahuk,  a  Narraganaet,  ii,  108. 


G. 


Garret,  Harmon.*   (9eo  Cashawa*ha» 

CMletemeiid.»-&ee  KeUdemend. 

Cteoffrey,  a  Tarratine,  106.P— A  Christian 
Indian,  106. 

George,  £ktfamor«.— See  WhmepurkUt. 

George,  a  wampauoag  of  So^onateir- 
His  friendship  to  Church,  iii,  66. 

George,  Jonathan,  a  Nipmuk,  ii,  117. 

Gideon.'-See  Q^equegunent. 

Giliatte,  a  Creek  chief^  iv.  26. 

Gtikhikan,  counselor  to  Pakankej^^ie-' 
comes  a  Moravian  Christian.— Called 
Isaac.— 49reat  services  to  the  brethren,  v. 
13.*-^peech  to  Half-king,  14.— Seir^u 
and  threatened  with  death.— Preserved 
by  0a(j^f^.— Murdered,  16. 

Good'-pet€r,  a  Seneca,  v,  86.— ^aken  pris- 
oner, 87. 

Gntnd'tun,  chief  of  the  NatcheK.^-IU 
treated  by  the  French.— Plots  their  de- 
struction, iv,  36.— Massacres  700  people, 
—Flies  his  country.— Is  pursued  and 
taken  misoner,  87.' 

Grande  GueuU.'-See  Granpda, 

GriinganeMo,  a  Virginia  chfef^^-Entertains 
the  niBt  voyagers  to  that  coast,  iv;  6.— 
His  family,  6.  ' 

Grangtda,  an  Onondaco,  meets  and  makes 
a  fam6Us  speech  io  ue  French  (pvornoi'; 
V,  2,  3,  4.— A  Nestor  of  his^  nation,  6.— i 
Called  by  the  French  Grand'  GveyU; 
161,  fi. 
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tjrteai-mortar,  aramobs  Muscogee  chief,  iv, 

Chmrashitf  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  writes  a  let- 
ter about  exchanging  prisoners  in  Philip's 
war,  iii,  87. 

CfurUtersigOf  a  distinguished  Creek  chiefr^ 
His  fight  with  Gen.  Wayne's  army,  and 
death,  iv,  70. 

^Tgfoiiterma.— See  ComplanUr, 


H. 

Hdhatuny   a  Wampanoag,    counsellor   to 

JVamptOuck,  ii,  4&*--See  Ahaton. 
l^Uf-Hng,  a  Huron  chief,  v,  13.— His 
•peech  to  the  people  6f  Litchtenau,  14.— 
Called  Pomoeean  by  the  Delawares,  20. 
—Visited  by  Washinjrton.— Their  inter- 
view.— His  speech  to  him,  21.— Accom- 
Sanies  him  in  his  mission  to  the  French, 
£.—- Attempts  the  removal  of  the  Mora- 
vian Indians.— His  speech  to  them,  39.— 
Differs  with  Pip^.— Speech  to  his  tribe, 

Half4wmy  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  90.— An  agent 

or  bis  nation.  91 . 
Hans-jacob,  son  of  CantusategOj  v,  13: 
Harmon,  Garret.—See  Caghawashett. 
HavetUf  Jack,  a  Wampanoag,  of  Sogko- 

nate,  iii,  69. 
Hatokins.'^^ee  Komkamagus, 
Hawkins.  Ben,  badly  wounded,  by  a  party 

of  Haliibees-,  iv,  47. 
Hawkins,   " 
for 


35, 36.--*A  Paniese,  37. — Give«  thechai^ 

acter  of  Massasoit,  40. 
Honecyetidawnormo,  an  Iroquois  sachem, 

visits  Endand,  v,  7. 
Hope,  a  mimpanoag,  a  sage  Indian,  sits 

at  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of  Sassamon, 


ill,  12. 


Hopehood,  a  chief  upon  the  Kennebeck, 
meets  the  English  in  council  at  Tacon- 
net.  iii,  101.-*Son  of  iJoWnAoorf.— At- 
tacks Berwick.— Called  froAaira.— At- 
tacks Salmon-Falls  and  is  wounded.^— 
Killed,  109—116. 

HomotUmed,  a  famous  Senunole  warrior, 
taken  and  hanged,  Iv,  fi9. 

Hunter,  Capt.  a  Nijunuk,  a  praving  Indian. ' 
'^Philip  orders  him  to  be  k^ed,  iii,  86. 

Hutmoiden,  a  Wampanoair,  <ieat«  with  the 
English,  ii,  29. 


I. 

Basocke,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  2. 
hhkatappa,  a  ckief  of  the  Republican  Paw- 
nees, V)  116. 
Itopaiin.'^-Ste  Opitchapoft. 


meU] 
47. 


r,  Sam,  executed  by  his  country- 
or  being  in  M*InioM9  interest,  iv, 


to  join  in  a  war  against  the  whites,  31. 


J. 


Hendriek,  a  gallant  Mohawk  chief.— Com- 
mands a  company  in  the  battle  of  LeJte 
George,  and  is  killed,  v,  23.— Anecdote, 
24.— Another,  25. 

Henguepushees,  a  Delaware,  v,  46. 

Henry,  Samuel,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  03,  64. 

Hiaeoomes,  of  Martha's  Vineyaix:f,  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  ii,  118, 

Hide,  Sam,  of  Dedham,  anecdotes  of. — His 
deaths  i,  23. 

Hizon,  Ned,  a  Tarratioe,  iii,  115, 116, 117, 
118. 

HiUisfiago,  called  by  the  whiteS;  the  Pro- 
phet F/tinric.r-M^ch  the  British  in  the 
war  of  1812. — Makes  a  stand  at  Eckan- 
akaka,  iv.  53.— Captured  and  makes  his 
escape,  56. — His  residence.— Goes  to 
England.— Conspicuous  in  the  Seminole 
war,  68.— Taken  \fy  the  whites  and 
hanged,  59. 

HilUj^iUi,  aCreek  chi^f,  qnakes  a  voyage 
to  England  with  Oen.  Oglethorp^iv/%. 

Hmtrui^i,  a  Creek  chief^  goes  with  Gen. 
Ogiethorp  to  England,  iv,  26. 

Hiah,  Of  King  of  New  Albion,  gives  his 
country  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii,  17. 

Hohomok,  a  Wampanoag. — Serves  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plimouth^— Ooes  with  Stan- 
dish  against  Caunlntant,  ii,  28. — Inter- 
pieler.— Acts  as  umpire  amonghis  coun- 
tiymen  in  a  case  of  murder,^. — Goes 

with  Standish  against  the  Massachusetts,  i 
1# 


Jaek^Mrry.  a  Seneca,  v,  90. — ^Interpreter  to 
I     Red-iacketj  91. 
Jack-^'the'jetaher.-^See  Nemaitanow. 
Jack'StraU),  visits  Boston  with    If^aAfum- 

acut,  ii,  54.— Goes  to  England,  ana  re- 
sides with  Sir  W.  Ralegb,li6. 
Jacahs,   Capt.   a    Delaware,  a    premium 

offered  for  bis  head,  v.  23. 
James,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  62. 
James,  Sagamore.— ^ee  Montowampate. 
James'the-printer^  son  of  iVaoo^.— Served 

a  time  at  printmg.-nJoins  PhUip  in  his 

war,  II,  56 — Works  on  the  Indian  Bible. 

—A  teacher  amon^  the  praying  Nipmuks, 

57.— Ambassador  in  the  war,  iii,  52—79. 
Jonefno.— See  Ninigret. 
Japazaws,  sachem  of  Potomack.— Betra^'s 

'Pocahontas  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

iv,  85.  ®      ' 

Jaquette,    Peter^   an    Oneida 

Accompanies    Lafayette    to 

Dies  in  Philadelphia,  v.  88. 
JaiwMoc,  a  Narraganset,  II,  98. 
Jeofrey.-^See  Oeofrey, 
Jflff^nft  a  Wampanoag,  taken  by  Church, 

iii,  b5.—Tamoueesam,  62. 
Jemmy-Johnson,  a  Seneca,  v,  83. 
Jc//iro.— See  Old-Jethro. 
Jeihro,  Peter,  a  Nipmuk,  iii,  79.— Betrays 

many  of  his  friends  into  the  hands  of  the 

whites,    80.-— Among    others    his    oW9 

father,  81,— A  scribe,  87,  n. 
Job,  Col.  a  Tarratine>  dies  in  prison,  at 

Boston,  iii,  117. 


sachem.— 
Prance.— 
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John'immj  a  Wampanoag,  accused  o|*  the 
murder  at  Eel  River  in  Plirooutii,  iii,  57. 
^Doofesses  it  and  is  executed,  ib. 

Johnf  8agam6re.-^ee  Wc^tohaquaham. 

John,  saf  amore  of  Pawtucket,  ii,  64. 

Jahn-colm^  a  Seneca,  v^  83. 

Johtj  a  Nipmuk,  implicated  in  witchcraft 
affairs;  ii,  120. 

John-^ky,  a  Seneca,  v,  83, 90. 

Jqftuny,  a  Nipmulc,  ii,  69. 

Joseph,  a  Narra^anset,  iii,  54. 

Joseph,  a  Tarratme,  conspicuous  in  Philip's 
war,  iii,  106. 

Josiah,  8agamore.^~See  Wampalnck. 

Jotiak,  CMptj^^ee  Pennahanit,  ii,  116. 

Josias,  Charles,  the  last  of  the  family  of 
ChOcaUmlm^,  li,  46.-..See  Wdmpatuck, 

Ju^cakaka,  a  Delaware,  accoinpanies 
Washin^on  in  his  embassy  to  the  French 
of  Ohio. — One  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix^-<Jalted  LiUU-biUy,  v, 
»,  90.  ^' 

Kixnkamagus,  a  Pennakook  chief,  leader  in 
the  Dover  massacre,  iii,  106.-*H}8  letter 
to  Cranfield,  lOT.— ^His  sister  killed  at 
Androscoggin,  108.— Treats  with  the 
whites  on  the  water,  iU,  113—116. 

KJanakarigfiton,  a  Seneca,  chief,  v,  155. 

Kankttnttxif  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  9. 

Katactoi^  a  Cherokee  murdered  in  prison 
by  whites,  iv,  29. 

Katfenanit,  Job,  a  praying  IndVan  among 
the  Nipmuks.— Serves  the  Ehgji^  in 
Philip^s  war. — His  great  laborSMi  their 
affairs,  iii,  83.— Employed  &s  a  spy, 
84, 86.— Moseiys  conduct  towteds  him. 

OO. 

Keewa^oushkum,  an  Ottowa  chief.*— AHkes 
an  historical  speech  at  the  Chiciigo 
treaty,  v,  120. — His  son  poisoned,  121. 

KelUlamand,  a  Delaware  chief,  v,  46. 

Keokuk,  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  v, 
129—137,  138.— His  dignified  conduct 
on  the  return  of  BlackJiawk  from  among 
the  whites.«^peech  on  the  occasion.— 
Has  three  wives.— 147— 151. 

Kennebisj  a  Tarratine,  from  whom  is  named 
Kennepeck,  iii,  98. 

KeweeAam,  causes  the  capture  of  Clark's 
garrison  at  Eel  River,  iii,  57. 

Juyahgunsson,  witnesses  a  deed  of  Brain- 
tree,  ii,  45. 

Keyandeande,  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  90. 

Kiandogevoa,  a  Seneca  chief.— See  Big- 
tree, 

Kienemo^  See  Nims:ret.  [Hazard  prob- 
ably mistook  the  M.  S.  in  which  ie  was 
taken  for  a,  hence  Kanemo  I  suppose  to 
be  M.S.] 

KSng-crane,  a  Wyandot.— Liberates  a 
female  captive,  v,  51  d— Opposes  Gen. 
Wayne,  62.— Called  Tarhe,  110. 

K^Lf^-paine,  a  famous  Seminole  captain.— 
Firnts  the  Aniericans  under  Newman, 
and  is  killed.*^Desperate  fight  over  his 
body,  iv,  61. 


KiUe^usta,  treats  with  the  Carolinians,  iv, 
29.— See  SkifagiMa, 

Koange,  his  speech  at  the  Chicago  treaty^ 
v,  ill. 

Kondiaronk.'-&ee  Adario. 

Konkapot,  John,  a  Stockbridge  chief,  v,2(h 

Kfiowoo,  a  Creek  warrior  of  the  tnbe 
Oconas,  iv,  26. 

Koquethagaeehhn. — See  Wkite'-eyes, 

Kumskaka,  a  brother  of  Tetumtekf  v. 
107. 

Kunnessee,  a  Cherokee  chief,  visits  Wash* 
ington,  iv,  66. 

Kustaloga,  a  Delaware  chiefi^-His  resi- 
dence, V,  23. 

Kutshamakin,  treats  with  the  Eng.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, ii.  48.— First  sachem  preached 
to  by  Eliot,  46.— Treaty  at  Boston,  47.— 
Sells  Milton  to  the  Enrj^— Becomes  a 
Christian,  67.-'^oe8  with  them  agcdnst 
the  Pequots.— Kills  some,  which  canses 
the  war^  68^— -Eliot  preaches  once  t 
week  at  his  wigwam,  69.^-IKshonest, 
84.— Signs  a  NarragaBset  ti^y,  96.-* 
Claims  dominion  over  the  Nipmuks,  108, 
107, 109.— Sent  on  a  mission  to  P&ss«- 
conaway,  iii,  92.— Opposes  Cbristiaiiity, 
it,  113. 


JL. 


Leielesha,  or  Old-knife,  v,  116.— Extraor- 
dinary feat  in  saving  (he  life  of  a  female 
captive,  117. 

Light-fooU  a  Wampanoacr,  iii,  SS.F— His 
acts  in  the  eastern  wars,  83. 

Line,  John,  a  Wamesit,  ii,  117. 

Little-billy,  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  90. 

hiUU-carpenUT.^-®efi  AiiakuUaktdla. 

LiiUe-eyes,  a  Wampanoag.  joins  Pkil^, 
iii  65.— Taken  by  Cknrck,  83. 

LUue-tHrtle.—See  mishikinakwa, 

Logan,  a  Cayuga  chief,son  of  8hUxlHmmf4 

>  — Orifp'n  of  his  name.— Some  of  his 
people  killed  by  Cresap,  v,  26^^^thers 
of  his  family  murdered.— Takes  revdngc. 
— ^aves  the  life  of  a  captive.at  the  stake, 
V,  S6.— His  famous  speech,  27/— His 
letter  \o  Crasap;— ifurdered,  v,  28. 

Long-king. — See  Oueekachumpa. 

Z<w^-toafHor.— See  Chbtcco. 

Lorett,  a  Creek  chief,  fights  for  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the.Seroinote  war.  iv,  4H. 

Lowry,  Col.  a  Cherokee  chief,  visiu  Wash- 
ington, iv,  66. 

M. 

Mitd-dog,  chief  of  the  Upper  Creeks.*-* 
Opposes  the  measures  of  Bowles,  iv,  40. 
— His  son  serves  the  Americans  in  the 
war  of  1812.— ^ives  the  character  of  the 
Sf>anish  Gov.  of  Florida/— A  Tukaba- 
chie,  41.— In  the  battle  of  Autosiee, 
iv.  62. 

Madokawoftdo^  Tarratine  sacben  of  great 
authority.— Forced  into  Philippe  war  by 
the  bad  coodnct  of  the  nHiitM,  iii,  100/-* 
Holds  a  council  with  them  at 
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Ifalbu  m«peQch,  lOl.-^Kiod  to  captives. 
— .Treats  with  the  Eng.  at  Wells,  101— 
Threatens  the  Enriish,  101— Dies.— His 
daughter  marries  Castein^  104. 

Magnus f  a  squaw  sachem  of  Narragaoset, 
iii,  61.— See  Qftaiapen. 

ilfoAmam^am,  a  Narraganset.ii,  110. 

Malachttff  a  Creek  chief,  \v,  77. 

Mam^to,  a  Pequot  sacb«m. 

Mconannpagf  son  <»f  AtoathonkSf  iii,  64, 70. 

Mamuxonqiutf  a  Nipmuk,  iii,  79. 

Metngopeormm.^'See  Opekankanough. 

MananimoUt  counsellor    to    Wampatuck, 
\i,  45. 
'   Manatahqttaf  sachem  of  Nahaot,  ii.  53.-^ 
Murdered  by  the  English,  ib. 

ManaUanmoo,  a  Narragaaset  counsellor, 
lu,  41. 

Manidaf  a  N.  Eng.  Indian  carried  to  Eng- 
land by  Weymouth,  ii,  3.- Resides  a 
time  with  Sirr.  Gorges.— Is  sent  by  him 
to  aid  Challons  in  a  voyage  to  N.  Eng- 
land.^^Taken  b^  the  Spaniards,  ib. 

ManteOf  a  Virginia  chief,  carried  to  Eng- 
land by  Amidas  and  Barlow,  it^  66.— 
His  kindnesses  to  the  Eng.  in  his  own 
cotmtry,  iv,  3. 6. 

Jfanamton,  Trtttiam,  counsellor  to  Wampa- 
iuek,  ii,  46. 

Mamint^,  counsellor  to  Wampaiuckf 
ii,  46. 

Jforctw,  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  83. 

Marhoriumf  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  62. 

MascononomOf  treats  with  the  Eng.  of 
Massachusetts,  ii,  4S. — ^Welcomes  them 
op  Uieir  first  arrival.-'Attacked  by  the 
Tarratines,  46.— Sells  lands  in  Ipswich, 
47. 

MauKiUf  a  chief  Narraffanset,  brother  of 
Conomciif.*— Father  m  MiarUunnonu^.-^ 
%    A  peaceable  sachem,  ii,  49*-^. 

Maskpaure,  a  Wampanoag,  a  grave  and 
sage  Indian,  assents  to  the  conviction  of 
the  alleged  murderers  of  Sastamonf  iH, 

MBUMondtnoet.  of  the  tribe  of  Fennakook, 
second  in  tne  Dover  massacre,  iii,  106.— 
His  interview  with  Waldron  before  that 
event,  107. 

MaMotoil,  chief  sachem  of  the  Wampa- 
noags.— -Eng.  of  Plimouth  hear  be  is 
taken  by  tne  Narragansets,  ii,  13.— 
Known  by  various  names.— A  warrior,  16. 
—-Extent  of  his  dominions. — ^Has  many 

gaces  of  residence,  16.— Sir  Francis 
rake  the  first  Englishman  who  landed 
npoa  bis  shores,  ITu— Hit  country  pene- 
trated by  Capt.  Dermer,  18.— Visits  the 
Pilgrims,  19.- Hit  dress  and  ornaments 
dewribed,  20.— <xoes  to  Plimouth  to 
execute  Sqwnito,  21.— Prevented  by  the 
Pilgrims. — ^They  visit  him  at  Pokanoket. 
His  speech  to  them,  2S.-^Dangero08ly 
aick,  23, 24.— lafinrms  Hobomok  of  WU- 
tnwamet^s  conspiracyd— War  with  Ca» 
nomcM.— Changes  his  name,  26^— Goes 
with  presents  to  Qov.  Massaicnusetts.^- 
Sells  lands  lo  Staadish.^To  the  Plimouth 
people^— Wa^witii  FtonAoM.— Time  of 


Lis  death  ascertained,  26.-i^Anecdote.— 
Brinfl  about  peace  between  Plimouth 
and  Vaunbiiant,  29.— /Sf^uan/o  conspires 
against  him.— Some  ef  his  men  desert 
him  and  follow  Sqttanto^.'^Hohomok'M 
character  of  him,  40.— Treats  with  Mas- 
sachusetts people,  42.^'His  name  mis- 
taken for  that  of  his  tribe,  64,  n.— Assents 
to  the  sale  of  Aquidnek,  61. — Some  (^ 
his  people  killed  by  Unecu,  81 — 94-* 
97.— Begins  a  war  with  Unecu j  101.— 
The  English  interfere,  102.— -iii,  16.— • 
Moved  by  Plimouth  to  clum  Warwick, 
71. 

Mataniuck,^See  Qjuautpen. 

Bi^ltkevDf  a  Nipmuck,  sachem  of  Nasbobah 
fr  Nashua,  iii,  81. 

MafyxmaSf  a  Nipmuk,  seized  by  Sagamon- 
john^  barbarously  murdered.— His  son 
executed  for  murder,  iii,  77.— A  Chris- 
tian, and  constable  at  Puachoor,  78. 

MatuAando,  a  Tarratine  sachem,  killed  at 
Pemmaquid,  iii,  110. 

Mattautamppe. — See  Jlie^amp, 

MatthiaSf  a  Wampanoag,  fights  under 
Capt.  Church,  iii,  34. 

Mdtteuhvmamy,  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Scusamon,  and  executed,  Hi,  11. 

Matuxt9f  a  Narraganset  ambassador,  ex- 
amined at  Boston  about  the  supposed 
plot  of  Ninigret  with  the  iXiteh,  ii,  77.— 
Sometimes  called  Newcom,  82. 

Mautamp,  a  powerful  Nipmuk  sachem, 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  whites.^^ 
They  hang  him.— CJlaimed  part  of  Brook* 
field[,  iii,  80. — Entertained  Quannapohii, 
when  a  spy  for  the  English,  84. 

JUeantinomy.'See  Mianiutmomoh. 

MegmmetoaY,  a  Tarratine  sachem,  takefl 
and  shot,  iii,  110. 

jlfni;a.-^3ee  Mriktah, 

MemaheuU.'-^eB  Namahettni. 

ifGiUivray.  Alexander ,  chief  of  the  Creek 
nation.— His  father  an  Englishman.*— 
Educated  at  Charleston.— Commissioned 
Gen.  by  the  King  of  Spain.-— Visits  N. 
York.— Is  introduced  to  Pres.  Waab- 
inrton,  iv,  39.*— Difiiculties  in  his  nation. 
— %is  dealj).  40. 

Metanon^  sachem  of  Moratok. — ^Whites 
take  him  prisoner,  iv,  3, 4. 

Menmo-vjoyf  a  Creek  chief,  directs  the 
execution  of  Wlntoshf  iv,  47. 

Mercy  f  granddau^ter  of  John  Sassamon, 
and  heir  of  his  lands  at  Assawomset,  iii^  9. 

MeeambomUlf  an  Androscoggin  chie(^ 
iii,  116. 

Meiahawa,  accompanies  Chiktomo.-^howt 
kindness  to  hisjirisoners,  v,  61. 

Metaeomet,  one  of  the  names  o(  Philip,  iii,  1. 

Metea,  a  Pottowattomie  chief,  a  famous 
orator.— Makes  a  speech  to  Gov.  Cast, 
V.  118< — Opposes  the  sale  of  his  lands, 
119.— Wounded  at  Fort  Wayne,  120. 

Mexam^-'Qee  Mrik$ah. 

Miantumumoh,  at  enmity  with  Oueamequm, 
— ^ets  possession  of  some  of  his  domin- 
ions, ii,  25. — Equal  in  authority  over  the 
Narragansets     with     Conomcitf^— The 
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Eag.  accuse  him  ot  ''out  breakings/' 
&c.  49.— War  with  the  Wampaaoags, 
do.— Sod  of  ^cugim,  59.— Description  of 
his  person.— Visits  Boston.—- At  one  time 
called  Mecumeh. — ^The  Eng.  early  take 
part  with  his  enemies. — ^Ttey  command 
him  to  appear  at  Boston.— Aids  them 
against  the  Pequots.-^ends  them  a 
Pequot's  hand.— ^ells  Shawomet,  60.— 
Some  whites  of  Mass.  declare  him  an 
usorpen-i^SeUs  Rhode  Island.- Anec- 
dote.—Accused  of  plotting  against  the 
English. — Appears  at  Boston.— The  Eng. 
fear  his  great  abilities>  62. — ^Asks  them 
for  bis  accusers.— Wax  with  Uncas.^" 
Opposed  by  Waiandance,  63.— Speech. 
—Fights  (jncas  at  Sachems  Plain.— Is 
taken  in  that  fifht.— Put  to  death  by 
advice  of  the  English.— Circumstanced 
like  NapoleoHi  65.— The  whites  compare 
him  to  Ahab.— The  place  of  his  execution, 
64. — ^Probably  staled  wrong  by  Winthrop, 
66.— 'Was  taken  by  stratagem,  67.— His 
estate  inherited  by  Ninigret,  83.— Killed 
an  Indian  for  attacking  Uneas,  89.— 
Further  particulars  of  his  death,  and 
defence  of  his  conduct,  90.^Time  of  his 
execution,  94.— Traits  of  humanity,  106. 
English  break  their  ajBpreements  with  him, 
lO/.— Origin  of  his  disasters,  iii,  71. 

MTfUosh,  WUliam,  Creek  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Cowetaw.— Fights  for  the  Americans 
against  his  countrymen,  iv,  44. — At  the 
battle  of  Tohopeka,  45.— Sells  lands 
against  the  consent  of  his  nation,  46.— 
forfeits  his  life  and  is  executed,  47.*— 
Other  facts  in  bis  history,  52. 

MfhUoshj  ChillVf  son  of  the  preceding.- 
Beats  a  member  of  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington, iv,  47. 

Miwqsoo,  or  MiaxeOf  a  noted  Christian  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  ii,  119. 

JURshikinakiDa,  chief  of  the  Miamies.— 
Variations  of  his  name. — Opposes  Harmer 
and  St.  eclair,  v,  52.— Defeats  the  army 
qf  the  latter,  53. — ^His  loss  in  that  battle. 
54.— Recommends  to  the  chiefs  in  council 
not  to  fight  the  Americans  at  Presque 
Isle^^^Place  of  his  residence.— Not  a 
chief  by  birth,  55.— Visits  Philadelphia. 
—Anecdotes.— 'Dies.^I^alled  the  Mes- 
sessago  chief.- His  person  and  dress 
described,  57. 

ARsHc'george,  a  Nipmuk,  of  the  tribe  of 
Wamesit,  ii,  117. 

MofffiTt  chief  of  Norridgcwok,  iii,  118.-^ 
Killed,  119. 

Mogg-heigon*'^See  Heigon. 

Mortakatoocha,  visited  by  Washington, 
v,21. 

Moncachtape,  his  narrative  of  a  journey  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  iv,  33,  &c. 

Mouohott  a  celebrated  Creek  Prophet 
killed  at  Tohopeka,  iv,  55. 

Mm^okam,  a  Wampanoag  of  Mattapoisctt, 
iii,  15. 

MpnoeOf  a  great  Nipmuk  sachem,  iii,  78.— 
Called  One-eyed'John.^s  proved  the 
author  of  the  Lancaster  murder,  79.— 


His  kindness  to  Quanapokit,  80,  84, 85 
—Surprises   Lancaster    and    Groton.-* 
Threatens  to  bum  the  country .-^Falla 
into  the  hands  of  the  Eng.  and  is  hang- 
ed, 80* 

MononottOj  a  great  Pequot  chief,  ii,  58,  n. 
—His  fort  or  residence,  104.— A  gi^al 
sagamore,  106.— The  Eng.>  take  Us 
famUy,  108.- His  death,  109. 

Jfcmopet,  taken  captive  by  Capt  Hariow, 
ii,  o.— Supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
monawet  and  }Vafuq>e,  7. 

M&nopoidef  a  Pequot,  at  the  captore  of 
Nauuntenoo,  iii.  44. 

Monqume^-^ee  NaUahanada, 

MonUnoimpaUf  a  Nipmuk,  son  of  Nanapa*' 
kemet,  ii,  41.— Die^,  52. 

Montowajmctf  son  of  H^a/uspo^'n.— Called 
WilHamf  iii,  54. 

Morris,  Col.  killed  in  a  fight  near  St 
Georges,  iii,  117. 

Morris,  Jwn,  murdered,  iv,  57. 

Jlfooofiom.— See  AUxahder. 

Moses,  Sam,  killed  in  a  fight  at  Cascoy 
'",  82. 


ni. 


Jfos^rtm,  brother  of  Miantwmomoh,  ii,  59if— 
See  Pessacus. 

Mountain'Uader.-~See  Piomingo, 

Moxus,  a  Tarratine  chief,  attacks  Storer't 
garrison  at  Wells.— -Is  repulsed,  iii,  103. 
—Called  Agamaugus.-^^cceeds  Mor 
dokawando,  104.-^rreats  with  Gov. 
Dudley,  116.-^-0ne  of  the  most  puissant 
sachems  of  the  east,  131. 

Moyano,  probably  Mriksah,  which  see. 

Motftoy,^  emperor  of  the  Cherokees.— His 
interview  with  Sir  A.  Cumming.— Permits 
7  of  his  chiefs  to  visit  England.— Affects 
great  obedience  to  the  whites.— Becomes 
ttieir  enemy  afterwards,  iv,  66,  and  n.t 

M  Queen,  Peter,  a  Credc  warrior,  taken  / 
and  makes  his  escape,  iv,  55.P— His  resi- 
dence, 60. 

Mriksah,  eldest  son  of  Canonicus,  ii.  50.-— 
Called  AfciAammoA,  61.— Visits  Boston, 
69.— ^eech  to  the  Enelish  on  the  Dutch 
plot,  75.— Demands  the  proof  of  the 
accusations,  76.— Other  facts  in  thai 
affair,  85,  98. 

MtLgg,  a  Tfrrratine,  ambassador  from 
Squando,  iii,  100.— Meets  the  Eng.  in 
council  at  Taconnet.— His  embassv  to 
the  English,  101. — GendaVs  treachery 
towards  him,  102.*— Treats  wiUi  the 
whites,  105.--Capture8  Black  Point.^— 
Is  killed,  ib. 

Mtdlato-kvng,  a  Semuiole  warrior,  iv,  60. 

Muminquash.^^ee  Wkmapurkitt, 

Munashum.—Bee  Woonashim. 

Mtmups,  Daniel,  a  Nipmuk,  accused  of 
murder,  iii,  79. 

Mushalaiid>ec,  a  Choctau,  makes  a  speech 
to  Gen.  Lafayette,  iv,  ff7.«-A  pensioner, 
58. 

Musquash,  a  Wampanoag,  one  of  Tatoson*s 
men,  iii;  58. 
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NaemMh^uaw,  a  daughter  of  NaUahattO' 
wants f  li,  d4>. 

Naamskcow,  a  Niomuk,  very  aged,  ii,  64. 

NaficUon.^^ee  Akaton. 

Namontaek,  a  sul^ect  of  Powhatan.—S9nl 
by  him  to  live  with  the  whites.*— <voes  to 
England,  iv,  11. 

JVomtcmpum.— -See  Weetamoo, 

NofuA^,  a  Wampanoag  of  Namasket, 
111,  8. 

Nanammimuff  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  14. 

Nanepashemeif  a  Nipmuk  of  great  ftune,  ii, 
40.*-His  bortal  pface,  41. 

Nantaquaus,  son  of  P&whatanf  iv,  10. 

JVanuntenoOf  a  grea^  sachem  among  the 
Narragansets,  41.—- Fights  and  cuts  off 
Capt.  Peirse  with  a  larre  body  of  Enjg. 
near  Pawtucket  Falls,  ft.— -Taken  pris- 
oner, 43v— His  extraordinary  behavior 
in  that  event.— Incidents  of  the  affair, 
44.— <7ompared  to  Attilius  Regulas,  45.<^- 
Shot  at  Stoninvton,  and  his  bodv  bar- 
barously cot  to  pieces  and  burned,  46, 45. 

NaoaSf  a  Nipmuk,  father  of  James-tht' 
printer^  it,  66.— Of  7Wap«M>t//t«l.— 
Among  the  prisoners  at  Deer  Island,  116. 

Naopope,  a  Sac  ehiet  second  in  command 
to  JEjlack-hawkf  ^t}^' — ^His  own  history 
of  himself,  129, 130.— Amon"^  the  prison- 
ers sent  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  132.— 
Further  account  of,  134,  &c. 

NtueamlnouU.—See  AsMcambuit, 

Ntuliocwnij  a  Nipmuk,  ii,  29.— Treats  with 
the  Eng.  of  Massachusetts,  42. — ^Renews 
the  treaty,  46. 

NasinewUiuk,  oldest  son  of  Black-hawk. 
v,  134. 

Natottf  Job.  counsellor  to  Wampatuck, 
ii,46. 

Natsowanoo,  son  of  Ncuho&rumf  ii,  42. 

NatanU,  a  Tarratine,  resides  upon  the 
Kennebeck  River.-— Ordered  to  be  seized 
by  Oen.  Arnold,  iii,  129.— Joins  his  army 
and  marches  to  Quebec— Wounded  and 
taken. — Set  at  liberty,  1S7. 

NaUahanadaf  a  Tarratme,  seHs  lands  about 
Wesseruttsicke,  iii,  97.-— Called  Jhimha»: 
»ia,  98. 

NaUakattawantSf  a  Nipmuk  chief,  sells 
lands  upon  Concord  River,  it,  53. 

Nattawahunif  u,  29.    Sec  Naghoonon. 

Nattawormet.  father  of  Nattahanada,  iii. 
97. 

NawwaahawnKkf  a  Narragaoset,  wounds 

Pumhanif  iit,  72. 

'  NeamaUdifj  a  noted  Seminole  warrior,  iv, 

69.— His  residence.— Grives  up  a  tract  of 

his  lands  for  the  use  of  the  United  States' 

1     government,  60. 

Neeqtiash.    See  Wequa^ 

Ifeuomotegany  a  Mohe^anf  ii,  110. 

NegwifUf  a  Tarratine,  itl^  97. 

NenuUtaiuw,  a  warrior  in  the  interest  of 
O^itaniafun^.— Connected  with  the 
massacre  of  1622.— The  roorderer  of 
Morgan.— His  tingalar  behavior  at  faia 
<iSetii&,  IV,  21. 


Nepanetj  Tom,  a  Christian  Nipmuk,  iii,  62. 

'  —His  embassy  in  Philip's  war,  87.— Mn. 
Rowlandson's  accoimt  of  it,  W. 

Nepeo/f  a  Wampanoag,  in  the  interest  of 
Caunbitant,  ii,  27. 

NepturUf  Joktij  a  caiptain  among  the  Pe- 
nobscots,  iii,  127.— His  speech  m  defence 
of  Susup,  128. 

Nesetaquason,  a  Wampanoag,  iii^  14. 

Nesutaitf  Job,  a  Nipmuk,  Eliot's  interpreter 
in  translating  the  Bible,  ii,  67.— <xoes  with 
the  Eng.  against  Philip  and  is  slain,  ib.^- 
Called  teacher  to  Eliot^  111. 

TVetaump.— See  Mautamp, 

NelawatweeSf  a  famous  Delaware  chief.— 
Exalts  the  character  of  his  nation.— Is 
requested  to  receive  missionaries.— His 
objections.— Speech  to  Paitanite.— Be- 
comes a  convert,  v,  16.^^pposes  the 
gospel.— Again  a  convert,  18. 

New-arrcWf  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  91. 

iVInocom.— ^ee  Matuxes. 

Nicholchtf  one  of  22  massacred  in  Carolina 
by  whites,  iv,  29. 

iVuritotoioafice,succe8Sor  of  Opekankanoughf 
iv,  24. 

Nihorontagowa.'   See  Big-iree. 

Nimrodf  called  by  his  Indian  name,  Wbth 
ndshumf  iii,  l41— Witnesses  the  sale  of 
lands  to  Southworth,  16.— Witnesses  a 
treaty  at  Plimouth.  17.— A  counsellor 
and  captain  of  Pnilipf  19.-^igns  the 
treaty  of  1671,  at  Plimouth,  20.— Killed 
in  the  fight  at  Rehoboth  Plain,  26. 

Nin^etf  sachem  of  the  Niantiks,  ii,  69.— 
Variations  of  bis  name,  67.P— DiflSculties 
with  JlfuifiliifiiiomM.^-With  the  Indiana 
of  Long  Island.— His  war  with   Uncat, 
68.— Agrees  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
Eng.  in  preparing  to  attack  him,  70.—  - 
Visits   Bioston.f^ontroversy  about  the 
payment   of  wampum.— -^peech,  71j— « 
Another.— New  troubles,  72.— Affair  of 
Cuttafuin  and   CTncas,  73.— War  with 
AMcatBOssoiikf  74.— Endeavors    to    act 
against  the  English,  but  is  defeated  by 
Waiaidamtf  t».^yisits  the  Dutch    at 
Manhatans.— Jealousy   of  the   Enriish 
towards,  76. — His  speech  to  them,  TC.— 
The  Dutch  Gov.  confirms  his  account.  80. 
— ^Mortgages  his  country  to  the  Enriisfa, 
82. — ^Anecdote  of  his  opposition  to  Cnris- 
tianity.— His    descenaants,  83.^— Called 
JCianeiiM.— Sends  deputies  to  Boston,  91. 
-Would  not  make  peace  without  IMco^m 
head,  92.— Pays  a  quantity  of  wampum, 
100.-— Screens  some    Pequot    fugitives, 
106.— Pusillanimous,  iii,  18.— Treaty  at 
Boston,  41.— Protests  against  having  the 
Eiur.  religion  forced  upon  his  people,  74w 
—His  swewd  reply  to  Mr.    Mayhew, 
ii,  113. 
Ninijgretf  Charles ,  son  of  the  preceding,  83. 
Nimgret^  Oeorge,  inscriptiim  on  his  tomb- 
stone, li,  88. 
NUtanahom^  a  Long  Island  sachem,  ii,  79. 
Nomany  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  62. 
NmuipuBttemit,  iSfeorg^,   a  Nipmuk,  iii, 
79. 
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Not'ton,    /o/m.--See     TeytmUUiokerawen, 

V,  110. 
Nompashf  a  Wambanoagf,  iii,  3<-^alled 

Auumpashf  64.— Of  the  tribe  of  Sogko- 

iiatC;  o6.—- Dies,  70. 
Nouelj  Josiahf  a  Nipmuk,  killed  by  Mo> 

hawks,  ill,  94. 
Nowhenetty    a    Narraganset    interpreter, 

iii,  41 . 
Nucana,  a  Wampanear,  iii,  %~~NeseaiW0f  3. 
Numpliow,  a  Nipmuk,  ruler   amonff   the 

Christian   Wamesits.^^His    troubtes    in 

Philip's  war,  ii,  117. 
Nump/ioWf  Samuelf  accused  of  joining  the 

war  party.— Hardly  escapes  execution, 

on  surrendering  to  tne  English,  ii<  117. 
Nuvij^See  John-^nutn. 
NunkampaJtoonett.  a  Wampanoag  captain, 

deeds  lands  with  Phitipj  iii,  15. 
Nunuit,  Peter.— See  Petanuet^ 


O. 


Obbatitmua^  sachem  of  Shawmut,  now 
Boston,  li,  29. — ^Visited  by  the    earlv 

^  £ngUsh.-^Treat8  them  with  great  kind- 
ness, 41. 

Obeai,  Henry f  son  of  Complanterf  v,  83, 
n.— 98. 

Obtchikwody  a  Pequot,  ii,  99.— His  wife 
taken  from  hint  by  Uncos j  100<— 110. 

Obtakiest,  a  Wampftnoag,  reveals  a  plot 
against  the  English,  ii,  34 — 37.^-Visited 
by  them.— Makes  a  treaty,  40. 

Oecontf  Sampsomf  a  Moheg^n.p^Educated 
by  Dr.  Whcelock.— A  famous  preacher, 
ii,119. 

Oekonosiotaf  a  Creek  chief,  iv,  27.— Treats 
with  Gov.  Littleton,  29.— Attempts  the 
liberation  of  2S  of  bis  countrymen.— -Fails 
and  they  are  murdered.— Invests  Foit 
Loudon,  30.— -Takes  it.— Permits  the 
garrison  to  march  out.— Cuts  them  off 
soon  after^— Resolves  to  invest  Fort 
Prince  Georee.— His  plans  frustrated  by 
AttakuUakuua.-^Ha  warriors  dispersed 
by  the  whites  under  Col.  Grant,  31.— 
Oukanackah  perhaps  the  same,  67,  it.— 
Brother  of  akifagtuta,  68. 

Oeotmoecaf  a  Clierokee  chief,  iv,  29. 

Oeton.— See  Oyitcha^an. 

Oeeese,  a  Creole  warrior,  iv,  25. 

Ohquamehud,  a    Wampanoag,  one    who 
makes  the  first  treaty  with  the  English, 
'     ii,  29. 

Okase. — See  Uncos. 

Ok6ko.—Se»  Uncos. 

Old-brim,  a  noted  Creek  chief,  iv,  25. 

Old-jtthrOf  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  iii,  79.— 
Called  TVcntairuMM.- Betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  who  hang  htm,  80. 

Old'km/e.-^See  Letelesha,  v,  116. 

Old'gueen. — See  Q^a^apen. 

Old'ihomas.^^'See  TTiomas* 

Onanuur,  a  Christian  Nipmuk,  ii,  54.— 
A  ruler.— Dies,  116.— His  wife  wounded 
at  Chelmsford,  117. 

One^yed'^ohn,    See  Monaco. 


OnekOf  son  of  Uneas,  attacks  a  defencelesf 
town  of  MassasoU\  ii,  26.— Stoiy  of  hi» 
cannibalism,  66— ^.^-In  the  fight  against 
PhUip  at  Kehoboth  Plain>  iii,  S^— At 
the  capture  of  Canonchet,  44. 

OnepotoneOf  called  Big-elk,  an  Oroahaw 
cTiief.— Makes  a  speech  on  the  death  of 
Black-buffalo,  v,  114,  d&c— Visits  Wash- 
ington, 116. 

OnopeqmH,  a  Nipmuk,  sachem  of  Quabaog, 

Om^hkailydoMWff,  a  Creek,  the  advocate 
orteroperance,  iv,  67. 

Opackisco,  uncfe  of  PocaJionias,  officiates 
at  her  marriage,  iv,  19. 

Opekankano,  sachem  of  Pamunky.— His 
men  capture  Capi.  Smith,  iv,  8.->^rother 
of  Powhatan,  13.— His  origin,  20.— 
Seized  by  Smith,  21.— Enraged  at  the 
death  of  NenuUtomno,  22.— Conducts  the 
massacre  of  347  English,  ib. — ^Projects 
a  second  massacre.— Falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  whites,  who  murder  him,  23. 

OpUchapan,  brother  of  Powhatan,  iv,  13.— 
Succeeds  him.— Called  Itopatin,  16.— 
An  imbecile  chief— C^alled  Ottan,  and 
Skisauopeomen,  20. 

Otash,  brother  of  Miantwmomoh,  ii,  59— 
61.— An  ambassador,  106. 

Otassiie,  a  Creek  chief. — Treats  with  Gov. 
Littleton,  iv,  29.— Visits  England,  67. 

Ottsoghkoree,  an  Iroquois,  of  Cayuga, 
Vj  166. 

OucaluhistanaJi,  a  Creek  warrior,  iv,  29. 

Oueekaclmmpa,  a  Creek,  chief  of  Oconas, 
makes  a  speech  to  Gen.  Ogiethorp, 
iv,  26. 

Ougachi,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  25. 

Otmakamuwine,  a  Creek  cnief,  visits  Eng- 
land, iv,  67. 

Oureouhare,  a  famous  Iroquois,  v,  155. 

Outhletaboa,  a  Creek  chief,  iv,  25. 

Ousameqtan.    See  MassOsoU. 

Ousanatanah^  one  of  22  Cberokees  mnr> 
dered  in  prison  in  Carolina,  iv,  29. 

Ousantdetoii,  one  of  the  22,  iv,  29. 


P. 


Pachgantsckikilas.    See  Buokongthelas. 

Pa^att.  a  Wampanoag,  called  Joseph, 
in,  54, 

PaMcehpunnasso,  a  Christian  Indian  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  ii.  118. 

Pakanke,  a  famous  Delaware  chief,  v,  13. 
—His  residence.— Speech  to  Glikhtkan, 
15.— Forced  to  own  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, 16. 

Panowtnn,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  3^ 

Pantauset,  a  Wampanoag,  iii^  3. 

Poquonack,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  14. 

Parsheparho,  chief  of  the  Sacs,  v,  147.— 
His  conduct  on  thd  return  of  Btack-hmok, 
149.— Speech,  160. 

Passaconauxm,  or  Papisseconeway,  sachem 
on  the  Merrimack.— Marriage  of  hit 
daughter,  ii,  53.— ^arragansets  covenant 
to  keep  peace  with,  97.^-A  bashaba,  iai. 
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90.— His  farewell  address  to  bis  people. 

'^A  powwow. — Story  of  his  daughter's 
marriaffe.—- Petitions  Qen.  Court  of  Mas. 
91.— 'Note  upon  the  time  of  his  death,  ib. 
— <!!aptures  a  Mohawk.— Makes  a  sub- 
mission to  the  Endish.— Facts  respecting 
bis  death,  92.— Held  in  great  esteem  by 
his  countrymen,  93. 
PatocM«.>— see  Pessactu. 
Paih-killer,  a  Cherokee  chief.r-Gen,  Jack- 
sou's  message  to,  iv,  49.-^Re8cued  from 
the  war  party,  60. 
Patukson,  a  Wampanoag,  suspected    of 
being  one  of  the  murderers  of  Sassamon, 
iii,  11. 
PausuSf  sachem  of  Pigwoket.— His  memor 

raple  fight  with  the  Eng.  under  LoveweU. 

—Falls  in  that  fight,  ni.  120^124. 
PatosaqttenSf  one  oT  Philip^s  counsellors, 

iii,  14. 
P(ixnous,  head  chief  of  the  Shawanese.— 

Wife  becomes  a  Christian,  y,  16.—- KDs 

sons  become  Christians,  17. 
PechmOf  a  Wampanoag,  taken  by  Capt. 

Harlow. — Signal    exploit    and    escape, 

ii,  5. 
Pttbtydi  great  counsellor  to  Plvdvp,  iii,  15. 

-Killed  at  Swanzey,  i6.  n. 
Pemy  Jamts  and  EiizeTf  perform  an  ex- 

^oit  in  the  Ntpmuk  country,  iii,  86. 
Peiskaretf  an   Algonquin   or  Algonkin.— 

His  extraordinary  adventures  and  death, 

y.  166—167. 
Pekarrimne,  a  N.  Eng.  native,  taken  by 

Capt.  Harlow,  ii,  6. 
Pekuloiif  a  Delaware. — An  enemy  of  his 

race.— Causes  the  murder  of  16  of  them. 

—A  signer  of  Wajrne's  treatv,  y,  42. 
PekocUh,  supposed  by  Goy.  Winthrop  to 

have  been  tne  name  of  a  sachem,  when 

Pequot  was  meant,  ii,  64,  n. 
Peksuot,  a  Wampanos^,  ii,  31.— Apaniese 

of  a  notable  spirit,  36.— Barbarously  put 

to  death,  i&. 
Pemissa/Mzn.— See  Wingina. 
Penachasonf  a  Wampanoa^',  marches  with 

TtUoson  to  attack  Clan's    ^rrison.— 

Succeeds. — Pursued  by  Capt.  Amos.'— 

Escapes,  iii,  82. 
Pennahamdt^  a  Nipmuk  Christian. — Capt. 

Jbfta^.- Marshal  general,  ii,  II6.-7SUC- 

ceeds  Ahattcaeancef  117. 
Pe$saeu8f  a  Narraganset  sachem,  known 

by  various  names,  ii,  69.— Visits  Boston, 

68.— Makes  Ninigret    his    ambassador, 

70.— Whites  send  an  armed    force    to 

demand  a  debt  of,  74.-^One  of  the  three 

great  sachems  in  1668,  76.— Speech  on 

the  Dutch  plot,  76.— Time  of  his  birth, 

84.— Speech,   86. — Further    troubles. — 

Whites  send  a  force  against  him.— Flies 

to  R.  Island,  85.~War  with  Uncaa,  92. 

—Sends  presents  to  Gov.  Winthrop,  94. 

—Son  a  hostage.  98.— -Killed  by  Mo- 
hawks, 86.— iii/lSO. 
Petalesharoo,    a    Pawnee    brave.-^Visits 

Washington,  y,  116.— Signal  exploil.— 

Ladies  present  him  a  medal.— Speech. — 

Portrait  by  Neagle,  118. 


PeUmanuetf  a  Wampanoag,  husband  to 
Weetamoo,  iii,  2.— Not  engaged  im 
Philip's  war,  3.— <}iyes  Church  infor- 
mation, ib. 

Petchenanalasi — See  Buokongahelas. 

Peter f  a  Narraganset,  betrays  his  country- 
meu  into  the  nands  of  the  vdiites,  19  Dec. 
1676,  iii,  29. 

Peter f  a  Tarratine,  had  been  a  Christian, 

•  but  joins  against  the  whites  in  war.— 
With  others  attacks  Bradford,  iii,  106. 

Peter f  son  of  Atoashonks,  with  Clvurch  when 
Philip  was  killed,  iii,  46. — A  chief  cap- 
tain among  the  Sogkonates,  66.-^A 
messenger  trom  Churchf  68. 

Peter,  an  Iroquois,  v,  83. 

Peioazegsake,  a  Tarratine,  executes  a  deed 
of  Ncgusset,  iii,  97. 

Peiokes,  a  Narraganset,  iii,  61 . 

Philipf  chief  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags. 
— Date  of  his  coming  in  chief,  ii,  27.— 
Name    misapplied.  96. — Origin    of   his 
Eng.  name,  iii,  1.— War  dance,  3. — Justly 
stirred  up  to  wsw,  1^—Wokvl  his  ruler, 
10.— Pometacom,  his  true  n2une^   13.— 
Disposes  of  his  lands,  14, 16. — His  letter 
of  attorney  to  Waiticpoo  and  another,  16. 
—Called  WewcLsowanuett. — Death  of  his 
father. — Complains  of  West,  ib. — Why 
called  Philip,  ib.  n.— A  cause  of  his 
war  explained,  17.^!Jonfesses  a  plot.— 
Agrees  to  pay  a  tribute  in  wolves' neads, 
19.— Difficulties    with    Plimoutli,    22.^ 
Refuses  to  treat,  except  with  the  King  of 
England,  24. — Begins  the  war  of  1G76. 
—Fights  the  Eng.  in  a  swamp  at  Poc  as- 
set, ^. — Makes  his  escape  and  is  attacked 
at  Rehoboth  Plain,  where  he  loses  many 
of  hi^  melt,  26. — Divides  his  peag  coat 
among  his  followers. — Cuts  ofiT  a  Com- 
pany of   whites    under  Capt.  Beers-. — 
Another  under  Lathrop,  27.— Retires  to 
Narraganset,  28.— Eng.  fall  upon  him  in 
his  fort  19  Dec.  29.— They  retreat  and 
he  neglects  to  pursue   them,  30.— His 
stratagem  to  engage  the  Mohawks  in  his 
cause  fails,  31.— Returns  to  Pokanoket. 
—Attacked  at  Mattapoiset. — Sister  taken 
and  uncle  killed,  32. — Church  kills  and 
captures  130   of   his    people.— Narrow 
escape  at  Taunton    River,  33. — Greoi 
fight,    34.— Fallen    upon    and    sKiIn. — 
Quartered  and  hanged  upon  trees,  36.— 
Opposed     Christianity. — "  Blasphemous 
leviathan."— -Erroneously  called  grandson 
to   Massasoit,  38.— SoM  Dedham  to  the 
Eng.'— Humane  to  captives,  39.— Speci- 
men of  his  language,  40.— His  ornaments 
possessed  by  Annawon^  60.— Intcrview 
with  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  62.— A  Sorkonatc 
captain  promises  to  have  his  head,  68.-^ 
Cause  of   the    dissensions    among   his 
allies,  88. 
PW/if .— iSee  Wofrusoke. 
Philip,  sachem  or  Pigwoket,  iii,  124. — At 
the  taking  of  St.  Francis,  125.— At  the 
taking  of  Louisburg,  126. 
Piambohou,  a  Nipmuk  Christian,  ruler  at 
Natik,ii,  lie: 
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J^itmiineOf  a  noted  Creek  chief,  joins  Si. 
Clair^  army  before  his  defeat.— -Ailer* 
wards  called  Colburt,  iv,  56.— Executes 
a  captive,  67. 

Piowamtf  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  2,  S.^I^aUed 
PianU,  H.-^Tom.  16.--<xoe8  with  Tato- 
son  to  attack  Clark's  garrison,  68. 

Pipe,  Capt.  has  his  horse  stolen,  v,  16.^- 
Umef  of  the  wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares, 
38.— Engages  to  remove  the  Moravian 
Brethren  m  Gnadenhuetten,  39. — Perse- 
cutes them. — Repents  of  it  and  acknowl- 
.,  edges  his  faulL  40.— Spe^ech  to  engage 
his  people  to  fight  the  Americans,  41.— 
Great  speech  at  Detroit,  46.— Presided 
at  the  torture  of  Col.  Crawford,  47. 

Pitimyf  Andrew^  a  Nipmuk,  forfeits  his  life 
in  fiffhting  against  his  countr^^men,  iii,  83. 
—Makes  successful  expeditions  against 
them,  89. 

Pocafumlas,  daughter  of  Powhatan^  saves 
the  life  of  Capt.  Smith,  iv,  10.— Reveals 
a  plot  against  Smith's  life^  14. — ^Probable 
date  of  her  birth,  17.— Singularly  enter- 
tains Smith. — ^Assists  Wynm  to  escape. 
•—Saves  the  life  of  Spilman. — ^Made  a 
prisoner  by  the  Eng.  18.^— Marries  John 
Rolfe. — Goes  to  Eug.— Named  Rebecca. 
— Interview  there  with  Capt.  Smith.— 
Dies,  19. 

P£ggapann<>Moo,  accused  as  a  murderer  of 
Sassamon,  iii,  11. 

Pchonohoj  a  Wampanoag,  a  witness,  iii,  9. 

PokaJUawasgf  a  Wampanoag,  father  of 
Numwmi.  iii,  64. 

PoUardf  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  90.— Visited  by 
B^cit-Z^oto^.— Makes  speech  to  him,  146. 

Pomahoe,  a  hostage  witn  Black-hawk ^  v, 
134. 

Pomamae,  a  Narra^^set,  ii,  98. 

Pometacomj'-^ee  J*hUip. 

Pompaquaief  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  14. 

PomumskSf  ambassador  from  Peasactu  to 
the  English,  ii,  86. 

Ponticik,  a  renowned  Ottowa  chief,  v,  30. 
— Inauires  concerning  En^.  manufacture 
of  cloth.*— Desires  to  visit  England. — 
Attached  to  the  French.— Unites  many 
tribes  to  exterminate  the  English.-rlssues 
billfl  of  credit. — Description  of  them,  31. 
—Begins  a  war  upon  the  Eng.'^and  takes 
ten  forts.-'-'Besieges  Detroit.— Stratagem 
to  reduce  it  frustrated,  33.— Circumstan- 
^  ces  of  that  affair,  34.— Siege  continued. 
I  —Incidents  of,  36.— Defeats  and  kills 
Caipt.  Dalyell  and  many  of  his  men,  36. 
—Captures  several  vessels,  37.i— Breaks 
up  the  siege  and  retires.— Becomes  the 
fnend  of  the  English.— Assassinated,  38. 

PoquLrif  or  Poquovxm,  a  Narraganset,  ii,  83. 

Potokf  a  Narraganset  chief,  opposes  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  his 
country,  iii,  74.— ^^omplams  against 
Wildbow. — Taken  in  the  war,  ana  shot 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  76. 

Poweeshieckf  a  hostage  with  Black-hawk, 
134. 

Paufhatarif  sachem  of  Virginia,  iv,  6.— Ex- 
tent of  bis  dominions,  and  seats.— Sur- 


prises the  PayankaiankSf  7.— Ordert  tlic 
execution  of  Capt.  Smith.*— Spares  hi* 
life  at  the  entreaty  of  Pocahontas.— AAb- 
erates  him  for  a  ransom.— Anecdote,  10. 
— <jiet8  the  advantage  of  Capt.  Newport 
in  trade.^Speech  to  him. — ^Dupcd  by 
Smith,  and  De<*omes  his  enemy.— Plots 
aeainst  the  English}  11.— Against  tke  life 
of  Smith.*— Speech  to  himw— Conduct  of 
some  Germans  sent  to  build  Um  a  house. 
—Speech,  13,  14.^— Another  scheme  to 
kill  Smith.^— Enraged  ai  his  disappoint- 
ments, {&.— Threatens  the  lives  of  bis 
men,  to  cause  them  to  kill  Capt.  Smith, 
16. — ^Dies,  16. 

Poumynamett,  a  Narracfansei  ambassador, 
ii,W,91. 

Potman,  called  Davidf  a  Wampanoag, 
ill,  64. 

PrirUeTy  Jam^s-fAc.— See  James. 

Prophet,  the  Shawanee,  called  Ellsktoaimsaf 
instigates  the  Southern  Indians  to  a 
war,  iv,  49.— Leads  a  motley  band  firopi 
severe!  tribes  to  settle  on  the  Miami,  in 
a  wretched  condition,  v,  100.— ^>rders 
the  attack  at  Tippecanoe,  102.— Details 
in  his  liiFe,  107,  d&c. 

Prophet  J  the  Seminole.^-See  HilHshago. 

Prophet,  taken  with  Black-hasok,  v,  132.— 
See  WabokUshiek. 

Pukeesheno,  father  of  Tecumseh,  killed  at 
Point  Pleasant,  v,  107. 

Pumham,  a  great  Narraganset  chief,  at 
feuds  with  Massasoit,  it,  26.— Considered 
by  Eng.  to  independent  of  the  Narra- 
gansets,  49.— Claims  Shaomet,  60.— Eng. 
provide  for  his  safety,  94,  97. — ^Treats 
with  the  Enrlish,  iii,  41.— Treats  the 
Eng.  settlers  kindly.  71. — ^Is  stabbed  in  a 
quarrel.— Other  Inaians  encroach  upon. 
—His  town  burnt,  iii,  72.— His  capture 
and  death,  73.— His  son,  74. 

PumjMiAo.*— See  Nimrod. 

Punckquanekf  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  17. 

Puppompoges,  a  Peqnot,  brother  of  8as- 
sacus,  ii,  104. 

PuU^iqupfuitnck,  a  Pequot,  captured  by 
Otash,  li,  107. 

Pushumata,  a  Choktao.— Speech  to  Lafay- 
ette, iv,  67.»— Dies  at  Washington.— 
Monument  to  his  memory,  68. 

Q. 

Qnadeqwnay  brother  to  Massasoit,  ii,  18.— 
Visits  the  Pilgrims,  19. — ^A  parly  to 
Caunbitant's  treaty,  29. 

Quaiapen,  squaw-sachem  of  great  note  and 
authority  among  the  Narragansets,  ii, 
69,  n. — Known  by  different  names. — 
Joins  PhUij9  in  his  war.^-Slain  near 
Warwick,  iu,  61, 62. 

Quavte,  a  Pequot,  taken  prisoner  by  Uneas, 
ii,  107. 

Quanapatohan,  a  Wampanoag^  one  accused 
of  the  murder  at  Eel  River,  iii,  67. 

Quannapohit,  James,  a  Nipmuk  Christian, 
iii,  78. — Entertained  while  a  spy  among 
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ttm  «lw£--A.eci6do(  of  iiad  exj^edhion, 

Qunnapofdt,,  HumoM.  brolber  of  the  pre- 
cedinrl  o^iei^  to  be  lulled  bv  Pmp, 
tR.  iR^pyd(» 'tte  Eok.  aiW  agauuit 
PkOipt  8&— His  hand  shot  off— Strata- 
gem  at  PakacbiDo^/(E9. 

(.«ii-49ee  jvani(ii|(efi()d; 

,  a  Waml^aiiO^^  iii^  5.* 
aNarraganset  captain,  wounded^ 

i&mtqiiMieitntofihXA  against  the  eoadact 

<|iMrra«a/teA«.  a  Cherokee^  murdered*  by 
ne^ whites  miStB  a  hostage  in  pi'isoo,  iv, 
19. 

<2im«Mpiii,  a  noble  Nafraganset  cbtef,  son 
of  OofifafiaTuW.— Varfatioiis  of  his 
Danie.^Brother-in-)aw  to  Philip.— ^t- 
ehttfos'  Mtis.  Rowlandson^-  \%  5t. — Het 
account  of  him,  52.— Returns  with  Philip 
to  Pokanoket.-^Bfake8  various  escapes. 
8hbt  at  Newport,  63. 

i^lttieaMigunemi,  son  of  Quaiapen,  n,  82. — 
OJn^  Gideon,  iii,  61. 

^^nemiquetf  daughter  of  Quaiapenf  iii,  61. 

iluuto^tatf.— See  Qfuqueguntnt, 


ISo^i^ii  of  Agawam,  preyenls  the  TiurraluMii 

from  destroying  the  j>Iac^,  ii^  47. 
iSoMn^— See  Cas9auvmMi6n* 
iSoMnAooe^,  father  ot  TFo^ttMi.F-.SeeJRame- 

Ro^of)u)i^.-^S|ee  ISowM^ftii.    .  ^ 
R(nai!e$9oie,  sachem  noticed  in  ffmigrift 

(!a:se  with  tb^  Dutch,  ii,  79, 801^         , 
Ibws,  AdIiutaQt/.Cherokee  chief.  IV,  56^^  . 
Round-Head,  a  Wvahdot  chietV  v,  i&f.rr' 

In  the  bajttle  of  thfi  River  ttaisiii.  and 

takes  Gen.  Winchester  'prisoner,  106^— 
<  At  the  capture  of  Detroit,-rLet^r  to  the 

inl^fibi^ants  (ft  Frenchtown|  109. 
Hoitrfd^f  a  Cherokee  dhief,  iv^  z9. 
Rowles^  a  Tarratine,  sachem  of  Newich- 
'•  wannok.— His    singular    prophecy,    iii, 

(129. 


ft. 

JSemutftn,  a  Tarratine,  sachem  of  If eeasset, 
iii,  97.-^The  sftltoe  called  Robinhood.-— 
Sells  Woolwich,  his  residence,  to  the 
whites,ift.*-4^ontemporary  with  Kermdns, 

RSkt.-S^'Adaerio: 

Bmohmntf  a  sachem  under  Powhatan.-^ 
Aheedote  of  him  and  Capt.  Smith,  iv,  10. 

Red-Hrd,  a  Sioox  chief,  goes  against  the 
GhtppewBS.— Unsuccessful.  •—  Murders 
two  whites.^— Attacks  others  in  their  boats, 
^l^kdn  prisoner  and  dies  in  confine* 
ment,  v,  124. 

tUd-hawkf  goes  to  PoinC  Pleasant  to  make 
peace  wnk  the  whites,  v,  28.— They 
retiun  him  as  an  Ipostagc^-Barbarously 
murdered,  f9, 

Red-Jacket,  or  Sagoyewa&ia,  chief  of  the 
Seneeas— ^Besioence  of.— ^Variations  in 
writing  his  name,  v,  77..— Famous  speech 
lo  a  missimiary,  78-79.— Joins  the  Amer- 
icans  in  the  Canada  war.  80.— Lonr  and 
able  letter  to  the  Gov.  or  N.  York,  82-83. 
—A  woman  of  his  tribe  murdered  for  a 
witch,  83..— His  speech  In  the  mordererfs 
defeoce.^-'Interview  with  Lafayette.— 
Speech,  84.— Visits  Philadelphia,  85.— 
Speech,  86.^Dies,  77. 

Riakard,  erroneously  said  to  have  killed 
Philip,  iii,  40. 

Am^,  Major,  Cherokee  chief,  visits  Wash- 
ington, iv,  a6. 

Rdbert,  a  Pequot,  serviai  to  Gov.  Win- 
Ibrop,  ii,  100. 

HeMiji  war  captain  among  the  Creeks, 
iv,  m. 

JloMfi,  a  .Tarratine,  executes/ with  others^, 
a  deed  of  Negusset,  iii,  97. 


Rumnif^MXrsh.  Geojve.r-See   Wmntpnar- 
iKtt.— See  also  .iii,  &. 


8. 

fibAoftf,  inptur^at  St.  Francis,  iii,  126.«<- 
One of thename  a  sachem  on  the  Ken* 
nebeck.— Brother    of   NaUtnis,    126.*- 

'  Several  of  thename^  127ri 

^fiareanore'-Jchn,  a  noted  Xlpmuk,  in,  7ISwi* 
fSxecutes  Matoonas,  77. 

/?tf^ramore-«a«i.— See  Shoshamm. 

SagaifealhruagetfiUm,  one  of  the  five  Iro- 
quois who  in  1710  visited  England,  v,  7. 

Sagoyeioatha. — See  Red-Jacket. 

8e3tau>e$t(ni,  a  N.  Eng.  Indian  taken  to 
Enr.  by  Harlow. — B^mains  manj^  years. >? 
— uoes  with  the  Eng.  into  Bohemia,  ii,4* 

Samkama,  a  Wampanoaf,  counsellor  to 
Pmp,)M,\$.  ^ 

Samoset,  visits  the  Pilgrims^— His  aceooH 
•r  himself  and  country.— pescriptioa  of 
his  dress,  li,  9.— Informs  the  Eng.  of 
Mcuiasaii,  tO.^-Accompanies  him  to 
visit  them,  20. 

Sampson,  a  barbarous  Tarratine  warrior,  , 
in,  Ul. 

Sampson,  a   Wampanoag,    attomegr    fo]r 

Samuel,   Cast,    a   Tarratine,  Si,   116.— 

SpeecWI17« 
SanamaKm^a.    See  Stdnezcater. 
Sanapt,  a  rfanagan^  eompjains  of  the 
.ii^micatton  oTukeas,  fl,^1dO. 
SankeuU,  a  Wampancag,  iii,  14, 15.  v 

Sarah,  wife  of.  Oonamag^,  wounded  in  the 

Wamesit  niaissacre,  ii,  117. 
fitMatw^ptomM*— Se^  (mchepan.  .; 

Saseemnoj  a  Ta^rxaUoe,  nis  interview  with 

thefirstEng.  ofSagadahok,  ii,  4. 
Sassacutt  chief  of  the  Feqnoti^  iif  08..— . 

79.-rHi4  brotftku 
or  1^, 

«     ,  ,        ...  .  W*^'% 

104.— Eiig.'  malfr^  wi^  upon  jiim.— D^ 

stroys  hiafoftarid  escapes),  105.^Deedf 

lands  to  Wuithrop,  107.    '         - 

mission    to    Peqoot.-iHBnt^tamea    bj 
Micenitumomok,  107.— His  brother  intei- 
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prater  to,  MexandeTf  ui,  6.*— Hii  learniw. 
'■^PkUiti^*  secretary."— A  preacher  to  the 
Namaskets.— TVupo^'n  gives  him  lauds 
for  a  settlement,  8.— Goes  with  the  Eng. 
to  fight  the  Peoaots,  9,^-WooHmtaman 
his  true  name,  i^.*— Fooad  dead  in  Assa- 
womset  pond,  l0.r~PhUMf^9  interpreter, 
14.— Witness^  PhUip^M  treaty  at  Fli- 
mouth,  17. 

Boi^amon,  Roland,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
ill/  6, 9, 14. 

Stastmorey  Betty,  daughter  of  John  Saua- 
fnon,  iii,  9. 

StaueHnan,  a  Sogkonate,  iii,  $3. 

Scramf,  a  Muskogee,  story  of  his  torture, . 
and  wonderful  escape,  i,  26. 

StuUup,  son  of  QtMMtfKii,  mortgages  his 
country,  ii,  82.^4ii^  6j. 

SemukifjOk  Creek  cbief^  goes  to  Eng.  with 
Gen.  Oglcthorp,  iv,  Je! 

Seauasson,  a  chief  under  JfumfMiMOMofc,  ii, 
D4b^-One  of  his  men  wounds  Unetu,  90. 

Segtdnf  supposed  author  of  the  massacre  at 
Weathersfield,  u,  79. 

ShaUUloiktf  one  of  the  22.  hostages  mur- 
dered in  prison,  iv,  26. 

SftaUoockqtda,  a  Nipmuk,  sells  Brookfield, 
iii.  80,  n. 

Sheloktaf  a  Creek,  son  of  Chinnaby,  iv,  49. 

SeHmretri,  a  name  otAdariOf  which  see. 

SkUpeUimus,  father  of  Logpaif  various  ways 
of  writing  his  name. — ^Visits  Philadelphia, 


SccottoccocOf  pt  /SafoMMOfD,  a  NaifiMMil 
chief,   ii,   AQ.-^Bokakmoeo,    H,  9f^ 

Ul,  72. 


22.^— Bounty  ofiered  for  his  head,  2S. 
SMoff,  a  Nipmak,  sachem  of  Nashua,  ii, 

97.-^ucceeds  ^lolan,  m,  81. 
Shosfuaumf  a  Nipmuk,  called  Sagttmore- 

tamf  iif  97.— Betrayed  into  the  hands  of 

the  whites  and  hanged,  iii,  80.— Was  at 

the  sacking  of  Lancaster.— Called  I^ 

kaiuhgunf   81.— His   letter    about    the 

techange  of  Mrs.  Rowlandsoo,  87. 
8Uouee,  a  Cherokee,  i,  22. 
Binmto,  Capt.  a  Tarratine,  chief  speaker  at 

the  treaty  of  1703,  at  Caseo,  116, 117. 
fif^Hoit,' John,  anecdote  of,  i,  22.-A  preacher 

at  Sogkdnate,  iii,  71. 
BinquUter,  a  Creek  prophet,  makes  a  stand 

at  Eckanikaka,  iv,  63.— Killed  «  Toho- 

peka,  56. 
0Mfoucftt,goes  to  Eng.  with  Gen.  Oglethorp, 

iv,  26. 
8keho€trrO€Sj  a  N.  Eng.  lad.   carried  to 

Eng.  by  Weymouth,  li,  3.^-^ails  to  N. 

Eng.  with  Pnn,  4. 
Skenando,  a  venerable  Oneida  sachem.— 

Anecdote  of  his  intemperance.- Dies, 

v,l9. 
8k%a0U8tat  a  Creek  hostage  mwdered  in 

pnson,  iv,  29. 
BnfagiuiUt.  head  warrior  of  Tassetehie,  iv, 

^.— Vistts  England.— Makes  a  speech 

to  the.king,  67.^-Diet,  68. 
Siiko,  saehSni  of  Virginia,  son  of  MemUh 

noft,  iv,  3. 
Boehoto,  a  great  Pequoi  chle(  serves  under 

Cammictu,  u,  61, 


BompomUeHf  a  Wampaaoag,  iii.  14 
Bonc<fnewhew,jL  Wampaaoa|^,  Uiofhar.ef 

Wqgusoke,  iiit  1^* 
Songrethood,  a  Tarratine,  in,  97. 

Bopofmitj'-'See  Alexander, 

8o»oman.*'-8ee  Aueamon.  ^^ 

Bpeen,  Abram,  a  Nipmuk,  iii,  79. 

£|iMfi.  James,  a  praying  Indian  of  Nalikt 
iii,  85w»— Narrow  escape  from  Mobawfca^ 
94,11. 

Bpeen^  John,  a  Christian  teacher  at  Natik. 
-Dies  a  drunkard,  ii,  116. 
,  Thomas,  of  Natak.  ii,  116. 
,  Joseph.— 6ee  WatMoacoeoiL 
;,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  2. 

Bfuamaug,  Daniel,  counsellor  to  Wamp«- 
tuck,  ii,  46, 46. 

Bquamattf  spn  ot  Avxuhomks,  iii,  64.^ 

BquandOf  sagamore  of  Saco.^— Singular 
account  of  a  vision,  iii,  99. 

BquaniOf  a  Wampanoag*  carried  to  En^ 
land,  li,  2.«^flrror  in  the  histories  con* 
cemin^,  4,  6.— Had  resided  in  London^ 
^-Interpreter  for  the  Pilgrims.- Dies,  10, 
11, 12.— The  only  native  of  Patuxet  who 
escaped  the  great  plague.  IS^-Saves  the 
life  of  Capt,  Dermer,,  18.-^>>mes  with 
Miueasoit  to  Plimoiith,  20.f>^rocure* 
fish  for  the  Pilgrims,  tl.»>-Taken  prisoner 
by  CaunHiatUj  97.— Recovered  by  the 
whites,  28.— His  deceptive  conduct  ;to  his 
own  people.  S3.— Pilots  Plimouth  peopk 

i  to  Massacnusetts.  40.— Squantum  m 
named  from  hiia«  43.    . 

Batdw-eachef^  of  Massachusetts,  ii,  40.^^ 
Widow  of  AanaMMftcmeL^Marries  Wek^ 
coioit.— Deeds  lands  to  Gibbons,  41^^ 
TreaU  with  the  En^h,  42. 

B^mdrayset,  murders  Sagnalj— Sells  lands 
m  Falmouth,  li,  63. 

Steven,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  2. 

BHmaUcH,  eoes  to  ^g.  with  Geo.  Oglc- 
thorp, iv,  26. 

Btone-eateTf  or  Banamahongtif  v,  103, 123. 

Btone-waU-John,  a  Narraganset  chief,  a 
brick-Iayer.<^Attacks  and  kills  sent 
Salem  men,  iii,  76.— Rilled,  76. 

Bttvng,  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  90. 

Sunk'Squaw.-'^See  Q^uxumen, 

BtmeeelOf  a  Mohenn,  ii,  u7. 

Buequanek^    See  lPes$acu$» 

BunqttPeol,  a  Penobscot,  tried  for  murder, 
iii,  128. 

BymoH.  a  Tarratine^  a  praving  Indian, 
attacks  the  people  of  Newbury,  iii,  106. 
—Sturgeon  Creek,  106.^-Bradford.F— 
Imprisoned  at  Dover,  t6. 


T* 


Taiemttmi,  a  noted  Delaware  cUet^ 

'    Makes  a  speech  to  the  Chnstian  Indians 

of  Qnadenhoetteo,  v,  16.— Detail  of  the 
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•vwtf  of  his  life,  17|  18.— His  mdoncholy 
fate,  18. 

Tahaton^j  a  Nipmuk,  his  son  murdered  at 
Chelmsford,  H.  117. 

fyiattawcat.  See  NaUahattawants^-^if 
117. 

TahatUoMnf  Johik  son  of  preceding.— Ruler 
of  the  prayinr  Indians,  ii,  54. 

T^tUichamd,  a  hostage,  murdered  in  Caro- 
lina, iv,  8?. 

TUUiahe,  a  hoftAce,  murdered  in  prison, 

7\unamff  an  ancient  Delaware,  v,  d.— Ac- 
count of  the  society  named  for.— Cele- 
brated in  various  odes,  10. 

Tame-kingf  an  Upper  Creek.^Troubles 
with  the  Englishman  Bowtes,  iv,  40.— 
His  men  great  thieves,  4|. 

Tamoueetam,  called  Jefery,  a  Wampailoagy 
'  fii,'  62: 

TmanMNu.— See  Otd-jethro. 

TantofUesoHf  a  Mohegan  capt.  seizes  ifS- 
tmtunnomoh,  ii,  65,  n.— His  fife  attempted, 
68. 

Ikmhtm,  a  N.  Eng.  Ind.  accompanies  Capt 
Smith  along  the  coast,  ii,  5. 

Tyxquanksiclte,  a  Wampanoag,  iii^  14. 

Tarhe,  or  the  Crane,  a  Huron  chief,  v,  110. 

Tarumkin,  chief  of  the  Androscoggins,  Hi, 
101.— His  speech  in  the  Taeonet  coun- 

'  cil,  ib. 

Touhtasnick^  first  chief  of  the  Narragansets, 
that  there  ts  account  of.— Father  of  Ca- 
nonictu,  it,  48. 

TMsaquanawUtf  a  Narrafaaset,  ii,  98. 

Tastuckef  a  Tarratine,  brother  of  Natta- 

-  hanada,  iii,  98. 

Tatamomok,  a  Wampandag^  sells  land  in 
Swanzey,  iii,  9.-«^0tber  land  near  Poka- 
noket,  \^^Atunkamopiake.  ib.  n, 

Thtehiquachi,  a  Creek  chief,  iv,  25: 

Tatofon,  a  noted  Wampanoag  captain  un- 
der PhiUpf  iii,  56.*— <Toes  with  a  company 
and  surprises  Clark's  garrison.— Names 
of  his  men,  58.-^urrettders  to  the  whites, 
who  behead  him,  59.*— Account  of  his 
escape  from  Amos,  82. 

T^attacommett,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  62,  64, 
70.  •     ^ 

Tavoaer,  one  of  PkBip*9  counsellors,  iii,  19. 

7%fitor,  Capt  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv,  56. 

Teaslaegee,  or  Charles  Complanter,  v,  96. 

Tteumseh,  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  mstl- 
cates  the  Creeks  to  war,  iv,  49.— His 
Brst  exploits,  99.— Speech  to  Gov.  Har- 
rison, 100. — ControvAr^  with,  1(MU— 
A  hamane  act,  104.— Attacks  Americans 
under  H' Arthur  and  Vanhorn.  105.— 
Various  traits  of  character,  106.— Inci- 
dents and  anecdotes,  107.— An  Achilles, 
110.— Killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
104. 

Tteueenunhorarow,  one  of  the  five  Iroqu^ 
who  visitea  Eng.  in  1710,  v,  7. 

J^j^onbihokerawen,  a  Mohawk  chief.-^all- 
td  John  TVbrfon,- Visiu  England,  v, 
110.— At  the  capture  of  Niagara,  111. 

thebtf'S^  Pebe. 

2?IAwM0-eydbe,  aCraek  ^M;  it,  SB, 


Thomas,  John,  a  Nipmuk,  dies  at  the  age 
of  110  years,  ii,  64.— T.  of  Namasket, 
iii,  9.— Of  Nasboba,  ii,  1I8. 

Thomas,  a  Tarratine,  of  Negusset,  iii,  97.. 

Timpooehie-'bamuel.^^ee  Barnard, 

Tisquantum. — See  Squanto. 

THtma^  an  Ind.  woman  of  Salem,  implicaled 
in  witchcraft,  ii,  118, 119.— 'Proceedings 
against  her,  120. 

ToaHahoi,  a  hostage  murdered  in  Carolina^ 
iv,  29. 

TohaecO'eater,  a  famous  Musko&ree  warrior, 
iv,  38. 

Tobias  of  Namasket.  iii,  9.— ^See  Pogga- 
mtnossoo.    Also,  54. 

^^y.— See  Nauhttocomwit. 

Toeiomock,  a  Wampanoag,  iii,  14. 

Tohatooner.^See  NattahaUawants^ 

Tokamahamon,  a  Wampanoag,  befrienids 
the  English,  ii,  11.— Faithful  on  all  occa- 
sions, 23.— 27.— Aids  Standish  against 
CaunbUant,  28.-50^ 

Tokamond,  sachem  of  Saconet,  ill,  20. 

Tokinosh,  John,  a  Christian  Inci.  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. 

Tototry,  husband  of  AtoashorJtSf  iil,62w«— 
Some  account  of  his  family,  64. 

Tom-jemTuy,  a  Seneca,  executes  a  woman 
for  witchcraft,  v,  83. 

Tom'the'in/ant,  a  Seneca,  v,  83. 

7V)m.— See  Sawsuett,  or  Sansuett. 

7Vm,  Taloson*s  brother's  son,  Iii,  58.-* 
Perhaps  Penacfiason,  82. 

Tom,  Capt.— See  WcUtassacomponom. 

Tom,  Capt.  a  Tarratine^  attacks  and  kills 
people  at  Hampton,  iii,  114. 

Tomoehichif  sachem  of  Yamacra^^ ,  in  Car- 
olina, iv,  25.— Gives  Gen.  Ogletborp  an 
account  of  himself.— Goes  with  him  to 
Eng.— His  speech  to  the  king,  26.—- Re- 
turns to  America^  27.— Dies. — A  monu- 
ment ordered  to  his  memory,  69. 

Thmocomo,  counsellor  to  Powhatan,  who 
sends  him  to  Ene .  as  a  spy.— The  famous 
answer  he  brounit  back,  iv,  15.- Bfarries 
a  sister  of  Poccuumtas,  ib. 

Tonaumi,  a  Creek*  warrior  of  Eufaule.  iv. 
26. 

T&ny,  a  Cherokee,  barbarously  murdered, 
iv,  29. 

1\>onaktnoi,  voes  to  Eng.  with  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorp,  iv,  26.— Fights  the  Spaniards,  ia 
the  south,  27. 

Tojainabtt,  a  Pottowattomie,  v,  121.— 
Anecdote,  122. 

7\HimlmM,  a  Tarratine  sachem,  iii,  113. 

ToiaUmet,  a  Sogkonate,  iii,  62,  63. 

Totojiotomoi,  ii.  32.— Successor  of  Nieko-. 
imocmet  at  Pamunkey.— Ck>es  with  the 
Eng.  to  fight  the  Recbahecrians,  and  ia 
kUled,  iv,  li 

TWfMon.— See  Tatoson. 

7\(e]NN».— See  Watudmoo. 

Tukmewimn,  a  Chnstian  Nipmuk,  a 
preacher,  ii,  56, 46.— iii,  84. 

TtmmadokffOH,  son  of  Wdumounomitt 
iii,  97. 

Tutmobtm,  a  Sokgonate,  iii,  63. 

TSuguogen,  iii,  55^  «. 
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TVdKK^o,  a  Semiitole,  iv,  80. 
TSupa^uin.'-'See  lyatutpapan. 
1fl9cii/y-canae«,  a  Seneca  chief;  v,  90. 
TwhgtmSf  a  Seneca  chief,  v,  90. 
7)iiatnq,  one  of  PhUip^s  captains,  iii,  59, 
60. 

C. 

Umnathum.  iii,  15. — See  HWiaMum. 

UmjdoMsoktf  a  Wambaanai^,  liL  16. 

CTficof,  favored  b^  £ng.  li,  62.— Makes 
war  upon  Sequasson,  ii,  64. — ^l^akes  Mi- 
antiuiinorooh  prisoner.  65.— His  speech  to 
MioMtunnomcht  before  the  battle  of  Sa~ 
chera's-plain,  G6, — ^Besieg^  by  Nimgrtt 
in  his  fort ;  manjr  of  his  men  killed,  oo<~- 
An  attempt  upon  bis  life.7!2. — Complains 
to  the  Env.  that  the  Long  Island  sa- 
chem has  bewitched  him  and  his  people, 
74.-^apturcs  a  boat  belon^ins^  to  imi- 
ri-e^,  77. — His  account  of  it,  TS.—Eng. 
blind  to  complaints  against  him,  80.-— 
Murders  eifht  of  his  Deig^hbors,  81.— Bit 

'  character,  86. — Lives  to  a  sreal  age,  87. 

^ -^oins  the  Euf.  against  the  Pequots.-^ 

"Pursues  and  kin:$  a  chief,  88.— Called  at 
one  time  Okoko,  ib. — A  speech,  lA.— 
Rendered  the  Eug.  great  service,  89.— 
Wounded  by  an  Indian  who  takes  refuge 
under  Miantunnomohf  ib. — ^Plot  against 
MiarUumioniQlif  90. — Received  wampum 
to  '  liberate  MiatUuimomohf  91. — His 
knavery  in  that  business  plain,  t6.— Cause 
of  his  war  with  PessacuSf  92. — Eng.  send 

'  a  force  to  relieve  him,  ib. — ^Account  of  the 
siege,  94. — Attacks  a .  Narragansct  sa- 
chem, 98.— Trial,  99.— Eng.  find  htm 
fuilly  of  a  " Deuilish  falsehood"  ib.— 
orcibly  takes    another's    wife,  100.— 

"^'A  like  complaint,  lifr.—- Begins  a  war  upon 
Ousamequxfif  101. — ^English  order  him  to 
desist.-^end  out  an  armament,  102.— 
His  letter  to  Eng.  103.— Leads  the  Mo- 
hegaus  in  the  Fequot  war,  105. — ^Eai- 
deavors  to  screen  some  alVer- their  dis- 
J>ersion,  \QI&,~^Opase,  accused  of  faith* 
lessness  by  MiaMttinnomoh,  I07.-<-A 
Christian  sagamore,  iii,,  13.— Detaches 
men  to  aid  the  Enff.  ag^ainst  Phili^f  26w-« 
Protests  against  Christianity  at  the  court 
ofHariford,  ii.  113. 

Vhkompoin,  uncle  to  Philip,  and  his  chief 
eouasellor.  ii,  27. — iii,  i4,    n,r— Claims 

'^lancb  with  PhiHp  at  Swiujtey,  16«— 
Signs  a  treaty  at  PUmoutlu  17.^^  ^<>oii« 
kaponebmt,  19.— li^iMraiBX^mtt,  SO.— 
Killed,  31  '  ^ 

tftkcdah^unt  same  as  ShosJuimmf  of  8aga- 
more-Sam'.  which  sof . 

Cwamoloffuiictn.— See'  UWoc^mo. 

UUtoaweestf  one  of  TWoi^V.  liien  al  £el< 
River,  iii,  58.        ...  .,,. 

i" 

Vneas.See  Vncas. 

Vitameginf  or  .Wafi8amegio.'*^ee  J|tfff«*v 
satoUn 


Waban,  a  Nipmuk,  marries ;ailaugfaler  el 
Nattaliattawahts,  ii,'-^.— His  residence. 
.59.  Ill,  ».— Gives  earl^infonnatjoii  a* 
PfuHp^s  design  of  war,  iil,  10.— ^Qjues' 
(ianed  about  .^  Jtiassaaan^its,  79.^r* 
Signification  of  .hiis  name,  1^2.— Chief 
man  at  Natlk,  114.— Anecdotes,  ll^.«- 
Time  of  his  death,  116. 

Wabokieshiekf  or  the  prophet,  who  was 
capfured  with  &ack4uaokf  v,  13K.— Hi* 
speech  to  presi^ot  JacksoB,  IS6^^ 
Speech  at  Norfolk,  140. 

Waeusoke,  a  Wampa^oag,  iii,  l^-CalM 
PinUpylb. 

Wohatunchquat^  a  ^yampanoe^,  Ui,  2. 

VFaA^mtrcui,  visits '  Boston,  ^i,  54.-— H^«- 
jrotttkinhiUf  107. 

fVaiandcuue,  a  Long  Island  chief,  an  enemy 
to  Aliantunnomoh,  ii,  62.— Beurays  bia, 
63.— Defeats  the  plans  of  Jffini^nlf  li^^ 
Kills  a  murderer.— His  death,  ib. 

Watcut,  called  the  "niler*'  of  PkOip,  iii, 
JO. 

Walker,  Maj.  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  56. 

fValk'in-the-icaterf  a  Huron,  writes  to  dip 
ifihabitanis  of  Frenchtown,  v,  109.- 
Called  Jfyera/t.— Opposed  to  the  Amer- 
icans at  the  battle  ot  the  Thanes^-^or- 
renders  to  them. — His  dignified  coodoct, 

no. 

fVo/ttJiiAe.— See  Worombo.  ^ 

Wctmberqwuke,  a  Pcquot,  ii,  108. 

WampapaquuMf  executed  for  a  mordeier  of 
Sassainon,  iii,  jll> 

Wamptu,  a  wise  and  sage  Indian,  becanM* 
a  Christian,  u,  112. 

Wampatuckf  Josias,  grandson  of  Chikata- 
bakf  sells  Boston  to  the  English,  ii,  35.— 
Sachem  of  Matakeeset,  36.— Made  large 
.sales  of  land,  iii,  16. 

Vyamvatuck,  son  of  Chikatabak,  or  Chaku- 

'  tatwui,  sells  Braintree,  ii,  45.— Some  of 
his  people  killed  by  l/nctUf  81. -^A  wit- 
ness, 98. 

Wampeyf  Geo.  a  Wampanoag,  ii,  46w— 
.^iu  among  the  Cnc.  jury,  on  the  trial  of 
Sassanaoii^  accusra  murderers,  iii,  12. 

W^uiyiow4$,  John,  iif  46. 

Wamgushetf  accused  of  aiding  UficaMf,  Ii 

QO 

Tf^msu/to.— ^ee  AUxander. 
Wmti'^kigu^buerdf  a  .Tftriatine,  iii,  116. 
fyttmm^mufmei,  sadiem,  of  Aqoidnek,  ii,' 

Wano^.i-~See  Manawet  or  Mow^. 
Wofmete^jUpeB ^o  ^ng.,.witKAmidas  and 

IV'cM^a^Bfic^^iH'y*---AMeiTimack  sadiem, 
.capiUired  b|V  the  Engii^^  i"',  92.— Always 
'  Hie  friend  or  the' whites,  93.— Withdraws 

p  Philip's  ¥(w.-TOrdet  I 
as.  concemingd— Ctov- 
,.^.  _ ._  ^.  ,^  ,  j^us<ss  the  restocatioii 
of  captAvei^  d$,— ittlplantaliondettiey^d 
by.i^  jEog.  onder  JI|osfely.^TlNgr  lake 
possession  of  his  lands,  94*-«4s  inpcpMM# 
*w*Kn?«Wt>jieeouniei;j6.  . 
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^A  tage  Indian/'  IS.— fTaiNieo,  M.— 

9Ft. 
WtcHuho,  a  Moliegan,  Uf87* 
lygniiiywef,  a  i\ote4  Tarratine  warrior, 

WimaMpowtif  a  loldier  iindnr  Tatotcn,  iii, 

iVi^Mtfery  ehiaf  txoau%^^  Saesand  Foset, 
▼,U'7>— fiis  ipeedMifellM  ietan  of  iU«ri> 

UTiriMiyiine,  a  Peaob«Bot  aUef,  iii,  116. 

IIWAmoanRa,  or  Wtt,  a  Wampanoag^.'Ui, 
57.         '      .  '"        ^     '  ■  -.       .       i 

H^mAmc^^Soo  A%oathar$.' 

fFofMptiicioatjbrother  of  06(ayUe«<,  ii,  S4. 

ll^«Miiiel|^  a  Tarratine,  failiar  of  Agodoa'- 
demagtf  lii,  M. 

Waiaptieatcmf  a  Nipmuk,  iii,  79. 

WiaUqMiahMe,  a  Wampanoai^,  iii,  14. 

fFoloM^Mie^,  a  Tarratine,  iu,  113. 

WMtto/ekpoOf  a  counsellor  to  PkUipf  iii,  16, 
16.— Perhaps  WiUtakooueimf  16;— Ta- 
ken in  PM^s  war,  67. 

fFoManaimmon,  a  Tarratine,  iii,  116.— 117. 

If'attMneompaniiinyOr  WatiaMaeonmonomf 
eaHed  Capt.  Tom.— A  Christian  Nipmuk. 
—On  the  side  of  PkiUp  in  the  war.— Is 
taken  and  esecated  by  the  whites,  ii, 
118. 

WaUif  John,  a  Creek  warrior,  ir,  40. 

WMiiumsqmn,  saehem  of  Assawomset,  iii, 
8.^^rants  lands  to  John  SoMtawunt  ift< 
— £leeurity  for  ToMu,  11.— Sells  lands 
to  with  FAif^,  15.— Other  sales,  16,  64. 
— ^u;hts  for  PhiUp  in  his  war.F— Bums 
bailouics  in  Bridgewater  and  Plimooth. 

56^— CJomftii  inrwsnl  •o-antiks  fouKo,  atnl 

is  barbarouslyexecuted,  66. 

Watuipe^mnt  William,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, lii,  8, 11, 63, 64. 

WtttighwamiHo.H.  Narraganset  chiefl  ii,  98. 

Wamnahton.  a  Yankton  cbief^  v.  111 

fVeaiherford,tL  Creek  chief,  iv,  42.— Cap- 
tures Fort  Minims. — Surrenders  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  43.— His  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, 44.— 'Further  particulars  in  his  life, 
48, 63, 68. 

Webatamuk,  [probably  Wepiteaoiok,]  ii, 
86. 

fVebeomitti  Nipmuk,  marries  Sgnmo^Mk 
ehem  of  Mass. — ^They  deed  lands  to  Qib- 
bones,  ii,  41.—^. 

Weeepauhimf  a  Wampanoag^  iii,  14. 

WeeketannOf  a  Narraganset,  li,  98. 

Weetamoo,  wife  of  AUxandeTf  a  potent 
princess,  iii,  1.— Complains  against  her 
liusband,  1— With  PhiHp  in  >is  ware- 
Escapes  with  him  to  the  Nipmuks,  S^-« 
Wife  of  QKbmapm. — ^Drowned  in  Tana- 
ton  River.— Mr.  Hnbbard  and  Mr.  Math* 
er's  account  of  the  event,  4.— 4lrs.  Bow« 
laadson's  account  of  her. 

WeeUwute,  a  Niantik  sachem,  ii,  91.^ 
PralMbl J  Witowuk,  98. 

Welumomnomiij  sells  the  oouatry  aboni 
Eaeler,  N.  H.  in,  96. 

Wme»,  a  Narraganset,  iii,  61. 

Weov9Wm,  a  Narraganset,  iii,  61. 
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WtpiUamoel^B  son  and  'flO  «lb«t  mofr- 
dertd  by  Aaeas8a&iotik,-u,  >18.*«4Pj«6a- 
bJy  jihe  thaub  aa)    WtbeUvmi^  ^ft^^dB, 

WeMuuh^n,  FeqMC«:hsta  .troaUeisnth  Mian- 
itaMonMh,.ii,.«B.-4P^ith!  A««actir;^.74, 
97,  98, 99,  and  n.— Another,  Ip^ 

VfTexor,  a  Taosalbe  flUTef;  ui;  H6. 

Hvofmmty  Thomas, «  Wpmuk,  ii,  46. 

H'AeettAnndliOr  a^Uneest  chief,  y,  SO. 

Il%ife-c|fe«,jfirst  Cant.. amaii|. the  Bela- 
wares.— Protects  tne  Moravian  mission- 
nritii.iiOpppBed  by  ^rtiiiiwrtnii.^ 
Meets  the  American  commissidners  in 
the  revolution.— A  messenger  to  the  Hu- 
rons,  V,  18.— Designs  faii.—Required  to 
join  the  Eng.— Replies  to  them.— Resi- 
dence.F— Death,  19. — His  Indian  name, 
40,  n.— Nummary  of  his  affairs  with  Pint. 
41. 

WkU^ehnf  anecdote  of.— A  western  chief, 
i,  iTT 

l/lndU4Umf  or  Wapemangvta,  a  Huron,  v, 

lot. 

WhiU-Uxm,  a  Winnebago,  in  the  fight  at 

Presque  Isle,  v,  123. 
WhUe4hmdery  goet  with  Washington  on 

an  embassy  to  the  French,  on  Ohio. — 

Meets  with  an  accidoit,  v,  SL 
WUdbom,  Sam,  a  Narraganset,  ii,  76. 
Wincummme.  wife  o(  itommotto,  saves  t||e 

life  of  an  Englishman,  ii,  109. 
Wingtmmf  a  noted  De«ware  chief,  v,  48. 
lf^«|gtfM,a Virginia  chidf,  first  known  to  the 

Eng.  iv.  S.— Takes  a  new  name,  i6.— 

Son    of   Ennmort^  3.»— Deceives    the 

whites.— •Very  serviceable  to  them  after- 

w«l.,4. 
Wmnemakf  a  western  warrior,  lOS.*— In 

the  battle  at  Tippecanoe,  108. 
WbmtpMrkiity  son    of   NatewuktmH,  ii, 

41.— Marries  a  daughter  or  PoMsaeomi-^ 

waiff  59^ — Anecdote,  iii,  91. 
Wbmipin,  executes  a  deed  of  Ihnds  on 

Concord  River,  ti,  64. 
VfupoAe.— See  Wootpatuek,  ui,  SO. 
WUtawa$hf  a  Narraganset  sachem,  ii,  69, 

ifOm 

WiUumtmet,  a  distinguished  Wampanoar 

warrior,  ii.  30.-^)ailed  by  the  whites  **  A 
.  notable  villain,''  31.^-So^prised  and  slain 

by  Staadish,  3i5. 
Woackomapeaoham,'   See  XhJttmmein. 
Wobequob,  a  Narraganset.  iii,  61. 
WofuUehtf  a  hostage  muraeredinCaroliila, 

iv.  J9. 
TVoftatea,  son  of  RMnhood,  iii,  97.— flee 

Hopehoodf  109. 
TTo^^nr^  a  Creek  chief,  iv,  t7. 
11^;  aftohegan cUef, f«<^ of  AMrfHdfc, 

V,  S6. 
Wonchamu^kam,  tea  of  NmtepukemH,  ii, 

41.— Aids  Camamkut  in  his  war  agMMt 

the  Pequots,  48.— His  wigwam  burnt  by 

some  Cfng.  Called  by  the  Eng.  Barawmrt 

John,  fit^His  death,  68. 
Woodeoek,  a  soldier  under  TWsea,  iii,  01. 
H^ooNuAaMiA,foei  with  TWosoa  to  deilray 

Oark'i  garriioii,  iii,  68, 
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*,  a  ooOBMHor  loPM^  iii,  19, 
SO. 

WJMfttmkumiktf  tlw  bmm  of  the  wife  of 
PkUip,  mt  9.  l&^-Ar  lifler  mvrief 

Wofuaetmoote,  a  NanafBant,  ii,  81 
H'broM^,  a  Tanattae,  at  the  attack  od 

Welli,  iu,  10&— RMidflBce,  106^-€taKh 

captarat  hit  fori,  108.^TrMtt  at  Weib, 

115. 
WMtam,  eaaaMllor  aod  captaiaof  PM^ 

iiifl9.     ' 


HwladiifataftaNiAi^  A  iruiM  Pai|Qb^'  fi^ 


Wy^dh,  a  Cherokee  barbarousljBwdefe4r 
t    iy,  S9. 

Y. 

FaAaa^flufee,  a  Creek  chief,  ir,  S6. 
YiAyahtnitnm^^    See  Oreof-Mtfrtor. 
Feiiiyeie-^tlfct  rtiiiMfcii,  r.  1M>. 
FoiN^I^Aiiy ,  a  Seaeca  chief,  Vr  90.i-"»Ib  the 

Caaada  war.-^A  painoa  eMawed  Ubi, 

91. 
KrtMuA,  aad  l^oCneiA.— See  Otap^. 


GENERAL    INDEX. 


AbenakieSy  or  Abenaquies,  situauon,  lii,91. 
—Facts  in  their  history,  128. 

Adair,  James,  view  of  his  notions  about  the 
origin  of  the  Indians,  i,  8. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  ii,  45.— hv,  47. 

Addison,  Joscpii,  notice  of  the  fivelroquob, 
V,  7. 

JEViaiif  his  work  refers  to  America,  i,  2. 

Aguiuschioni,  true  name  of  the  Iroquois,  v, 
2.— 168.  n.  . 

Alden,Col.  Ichabod,  killed  at  Cherry  valley, 
V,  69. 

Alden.  John,  iii,  54,  68. 

Alden,  Timothy,  missionary  to  the  Senecas, 
v,98. 

Allen,  John,  iii,  14. 

Allerton,  Isaac,  ii,  21.— Supposed  writer  in 
Mourt's  Journal,  29. 

Allouez,  father,  a  French  Jesuit,  visits  early 
the  Indians  of  Canada,  v,  123. 

America,  so  named  from  Americus,  i,  1. 

Americus,  Vesputius,  his  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica, i,  1.— ii,  17. 

Almey,  John,  anecdote  of,  ii.22. — ^iii,  62, 63. 

Amherst,  Sir  Jeffrey,  sends  a  force  to  de^ 
stroy  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  iii.  125.  v, 
31.^--Gives  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Bloody  Bridge,  35, 36. 

Amidas  and  Barlow^  carry  Indians  to  Enjg- 
land,  ii,  55. — ^Their  voyage  to  Vir^nia, 
iv,  2.— Amidas  made  Gov.  of  Vifginia,  3. 
—Visits  Roanoak,  5. 

Amoskeaf  Falls,  Dr.  C.  Mather's  account 
of,  iii,  96. 

Andover,  attacked  by  Indians,  iii,  113. 

Androscogrin,  iii,  114.— Some  of  the  tribe 
of.  join  we  St.  Francis  tribe. — ^Meaning 
ortno  name,  126. 

Anecdotes,  of  White-john,  i,  18.— Of  a 
squaw  at  Ttimer's  Falls,  ib.— A  mission- 
ary and  an  Indian,  ib.— Devils-ramrod, 
ib.— The  hunter  and  back-settler,  ib.— 
The  talking  paper,  or  the  letter  and  oran- 
ges, 19.— ^ov.  Dudley  and  an  Indian,  ib. 
—Manner  of  choosing  a  wife,  i,  20.^-Of 
Sil6uee^  a  Cherokee  chief,  22.— Of  John 
Simon,  ib.-^f  Jack-straw,  and  Sir  W. 
Ralegh  and  Tobacco,  ii,  55.— Of  Ralegh's 
History  of  the  World,  56. — Of  BTiantmi- 
nomoh'*8  idea  of  immortality,  ii,  61.— Of 
Ninigrct,  83.— Of  Poros  and  Alexander, 
iii,  24,  n.— Of  Philip  a^d  the  Enztish,  ib. 
—Philip  and  Mr.  Eliot,  38.— Of  Mr.  Eli- 
1 


oil  and  the  Nashuas^  8L— Of  Winnepur- 
kitt's  marriage,  9 1 .— Of  Squando's  decep- 
tion, iii,  99. — Of  Capt.  Smith  and  liis  ran- 
som, iv,  10<— Canassatego,  v.  10.r— 
Skenando,  19.— Of  Uendrick,  24.— Gen. 
Johnson,  25.— Of  Pontiak,  32.— Of  Sam 
Hide,  i,  23.— Of  a  Arraiommakau,  26. 
—Gen.  Jackson,  iv,  51.— Of  Wauban. 
ii,  115.— Of  Buokongahelas,  v,  45. — Or 
Red-jacket  and  Col.  Snelling,  80.^— Of 
Corn-plant,  97.— Of  Topioat>ee,  122. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  visited  by  5  Iro- 
quois chiefs,  v^  C 

Appleton,  Capt.  Samuel,  iii,  75. 

Archer,  John,  attempts  to  defraad  Weeta- 
moo,  lUy  2.  * 

Argal,  Capt.  Samuel,  catties  away  Poca- 
hontas prisoner,  iv^  18. 

Aristotle,  speaks  of  countries  west  of  Eu- 
rope, i,  3. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  ii,  70,  86,  92,  93^  95, 96. 

Arnold,  Gen.  notice  of  his  expedition  to 
Qnebeck,  iii,  126. — ^Dies  in  London, 
127,  n. 

Atherton,  Major,  ii,  59,  60. — Seizes  Nini- 

Sret  by  the  hair,  ii,  69,  81,  93. 
inson,  Gen.  captures  Red-bird,  v.  124. 
Aubert,  Thomas,  carries  Indians  to  France, 

ii,  2. 
Aucosiseo,  tribe  of,  ii,  53.-^ii,  90,  n. 
Autossee,  massacre  of^  iv,  44, 45, 52. 
Avery,  C^pt.  James,  iii,  43. 
Ajjrlon,  Vasquez   D^,  carries  off  Indians, 
iv,  65. 


Badlock,  Capt.  tortured  at  Wyoming,  v,  68. 
BaCTal,  Walter,  injures  the  Indians  and  they 

kill  mm,  ir,  58. 
Baker,  Thomas,  a   captive,  retaken    by 

Church,  iii,  115. 
Bangs,  Jonathan,  a  juror  iothe  case  of  mur- ' 

der  of  Sassamon,  iii.  1$. 
Barker,  Samuel,  iii,  62, 63. 
Barlow,  Capt.  Arthur.^ee  Amidas. 
Barnard,  Mrs.  delivered  out  of  captivity, 

iii,  115. 
Barrel],  Jdbn,  it,  75. 

Barre,  de  la,  Gov.  of  Canada,  has  an  inter- 
view with  Grangula,  v,  2. 
Bartram,  Willism,  his  interview  with  Att»> 

kuUaknIla,  iv,  31. 
Bashabas,  name   of  the  highest   sachem 

among  the  Tarratines,  ii,  4.— Sends  hb 
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son  to  Sagadahock  to  vbit  the  first  set- 
tlers, ib.-~Greater  than  Sajgamore.— 
Death  of  the  B.  of  Penobscot,  m,  90. 

Basset,  William,  a  Capl.  with  Church  at 
the  eastward,  iii.  83. 

Bateman,  Edwarcf,  buys  Woolwich  of  the 
Indians,  iii.  97. 

Baton-Rouffe.— See  Red-sficks. 

Battlesw— Of  Lake  Georsre,  v,  23,  S4.-^Of 
Point  Pleasant,  27.— Bloody  Bridge  near 
Detroit,  35.— Talladega,  iv,  51.— Autos- 
lee,  62.— T4hopeka,  66.— Of  4  Nov. 
1791,  V,  63.— Of  Presque  Isle,  66.— Of 
Oriskana,  62.— Of  Newtown,  70.— Min- 
innk,  71. — ^Tippecanoe,  103.— 'Moravian 
Towns,  or  the  Thames,  104.^River 
Raisin,  108.— Near  loway  on  the  Mis- 
-sissippi,  128,  9. 

Bean,  Uapt.  in  the  southern  war,  iv,  46. 

Beasley,  Maj.  bis  fight  and  death,  iv,  43,48. 

Beaucourl,  uapt.  de,  attacks  the  Iroquois, 
V,  162. 

Beers,  Richard,  his  fight  and  death,  iii,  27. 

Belcher,  Cant.  Andrew,  iii,  30. 

Berkeley,  Sir  W.  captures  Opekajokano, 
!▼,  23.  r  r- 

Bible,  in  Indian,  some  account  of,  H,  ^.— 

Written  wiifa  one  pen,  1 14. 
Biggelow,  Thnothy,  iii,  127. 
Big-kdtves,  the  Virginians  so  called,  v,  26. 

—Pipe's  mention  of  them,  46. 
Billings,  Rev.  Mr.  iii,  71. 
Billington,  John,  ii,  11. 
Black  Point,  taken  by.  Indians,  iii,  106. 
Blount,  Gov.  iv,  60. 

Boiling,  Robert,  a  descendant  from  Poca- 
hontas, iv,  20. 
Boscawen,  Admiral,  v,  64. 
Boston,  early  visited  by  the  pilgnm$(,  ii, 

40.— Indians  threaten  to  bum  it,  iii,  W. 
Boudinot,  Dr.  Ellas,  notice  of  his  views  of 

the  origin  of  the  Indians,  i,  8. 
Bowles,  an  adopted  Creek,  iv,  40, 41. 
Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  iii.  96' 
Bracket,  Anthony,  iii,  116,  118.— Thomas, 

killed  at  Casco,  1 10. 
Bradford,  attacked  by  the  Indians,  iii,  93, 

106. 
Bradford,  Maj.  Wm.  iij.  68,  69. 
Bradford,  William,  cabs^t  in  an  Indian 

snare,  i,  21.— Buys  lands  of  Naltahanada, 

iii,  97. 
Bradstreet,  Qen.  marches  to  relieve  Detroit, 

v,38. 
Brenton,  William,  buys  landt  of  Philip,  iii, 

14,15—92. 
Brewster,  Lieut.  Beuj.  marches  ti>  relieve 

Uncas,  ii,  75. 
Brewster,  Mrs.  Indians  mwder  one  another 

in  her  house,  ii,  82,  a. 
Broadhead,  Col.  surprises  Coshocton,  v,  24. 
Broadnaz,  Capt.  in  the  battle  of  Camp 

Defiance,  iv,  62, 
Brock,  Gen.  v,  106. 
Bipokes,  Wm.  sits  as  juror  in  the  case  of 

Sassamon's  murder,  iii,  12. 
Brawn)  James,  ii,  76,  84.— Philip  charges. 

U»  warrion  not  to  kill,  m,  8.^4|  %\^ 

Philip's  men  insult  him,  29, 41. 


Brown,  John,  bays  lands  of  Rebinbood,  m, 

97.  . 

Brown,  John,  iii,  16. 
Brown,  Mary,  first  bora  of  Newbary^  iii^ 

68.  n.  . 

Bufibn,  supposes    animals  degeaeiate    in 

America,  i,  10. 
Bull,  Jerry,  his  garrison  lakes  by  Indians, 

iii,  76. 
Burnifi',  Capt.  attocks  Wells,  Hi,  103. 
Bnrr,  Aaron,  notice  of  his  Qoebeck  ezpedi 

lion,  iii,  127. 
Burton,  waters  of,  poisonoas,  iii,  98. 
Purton,  John,  conclemned  for  murdeiing  an 

Indian,  iv,  23. 
Butler,  John,  his  barbarities  at  Wyoming,  r, 

68.— His  character  by  Rocfaiefouciuild, 

76,  n. 
Batler,  Cot.  killed  in  St.  Clair's  defeat, 

v,63. 
Butler,  Richard,  commissioner,  v,  46^  91. 
Bntler,  Zebulon,  surrenders  Wyoming,  v, 

66. 
Butler,  Walter,  his  barbarities  at  Cherry- 
valley,  V.  67. 
Byrd,  Col.  his  life  saved  by  Silouee,  i,  22. 


C, 


Cabot,  his  discoveries,  i,  1.— Carries  Indi- 
ans to  England,  ii,  2. 
Cabrera,  upon  the  first  peopling  of  Ameri- 
ca, i,  16, 17. 
Calieres,  Gov.  goes  against  the  Iroquois,. 

V.  6. 
Califomians,  nnlike  all  eastern  nations,  f^ 

15,6. 
Campbell,  Lient.  Col.  in  the  battle  of  Oris- 

kana,  v,  64. 
Canada,  origin  of  the  name  of,  i,  24. 
CanCj  Mons.— See  Canada. 
Cannibalism  among  Indians,  ii,  2,  66,  88. 
Card,  Francis,  captive  among  the  Tarra- 

tines,  lu,  106. 
Carleton,  Gefi.  iii.  1?7. 
Carolina,  its  transactions  with  the  Indians, 

iv,  28, 29, 30.— Discovery  of  iv,  65. 
Carroll,  Col.  in  the  battle  of  Emukfau,  iv, 

54. 
Carthaginians,  settle  in  a  country  west  of 

Europe,  i,  3. 
Cartier,  James,  carries  Indians  to  FraBce, 

ii,  2. 
Casco,  the  name  derived    rom  Aucosisco, 

ii,  53.— A  fight  there,  iii,  82.-6iege  of, 

105—108. 
Cass,  Col.  ¥,106,118. 
Casteins,  Baron,  notice  of,  Iii,  104,  n. 
Cayuffas,  the  4tb  nation  of  the  Iroquois 

confederacy,  v,  % 
ChaiUoas,  conducts  an  expedition  into  New 

England  and  destroys  Haverhill,  iii,  IJU, 

Challons,  Capt.  sails  to  New  England,  ii, 
2.— Taken  by  the  Spaniards,  ib. 

Cbamberla'm,  ^bn.  kills  Paugvs.  iii,  12S. 

Charies,  Prince,  did  not  name  New  Kng- 
iand,  ii,  17.— iv,  24. 
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Charievoix,  an  able  historian,  ii,  36. 

Ckiefi;  Indian;  difficult  to  assign  to  them 
their  proper  stations,  v,  19. 

Cfaehnsf'ora,  massacre  at,  of  praying  Indi- 
ans, n,  117. 

Cfaerolcees,  not  injured  by  ciyilizatiou.— > 
Sitaation  of  their  country,  iv,  63.— Seven 
mother  towns.— Seven  chiefs  go  to  Eng- 
land, 66.— Subdued,  69,  TQ. 

Ohikasaus,  a  tribe  of  the  Creek  nation,  iv,  25. 

Ohippewas,  of  same  origin  as  the  Ottowas, 

Ohoktaus,  their  country,  iv,  63,  64. 

Chopart,  M.  de,  killed  for  his  abuses  to  the 
Indians,  iv,  36,  37. 

Chnstianity,  reasons  of  its  slow  progress 
among  Indians,  ii,  110,  111. 

Chttbb,  Capt.  Pasco,  treacherous  to  the 
Indians,  iii,  112.— Killed,  113,  tl4. 

Church,  Col.  Benjamin,  visits  the  camp  of 
Weetamoo^  iii,  3.— Discovers  early  the 
designs  of  Philip,  ib.— Witness,  15.— ^ 
Wounded,  29.— Surprises  manv  Indians 
at  Matapoiset,  32.— clurprises  130  others, 
33.— Severe  fight  with  Philip,  34.— 
Pursues  and  surprises  him  near  Mount 
Hope.— 'Philip's  death.— Orders  him 
quartered,  35. — ^Pursues  Annawon,  64.— 
uuys  lands  of  Watiispac^uin,  54. — A 
faousewriffht,  ib.— Commissioned  by  the 
Gov.  of  Ptiroouth,  55.— His  rencounter 
with  a  warrior  in  a  swamp,  59.— Goes 
aeainst  the  Indians  and  French  in  Maine, 
82.— Cultures  Woromho's  fort,  108.— 
Fight  at  Saco  River,  115. — ^Kelieves 
many  captives,  ib.— His  transactions 
with  Awashonks,  64, 65, 66. 

Churrh.  Caleb,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
lu,  77. 

Church,  Thomas,  son  of  Col.  B.  C. — 
The  writer  of  his  history,  iii,  70. 

Chrysostom,  laughed  at  those  who  believed 
the  earth  round,  i,  13. 

Cicero,  Red-jacket  said  to  have  been  as 
great  an  orator,  v,  81. 

Claiborne,  Gen.  advises  Miy.  Beasley  of 
his  dan|;er,  iv,  48. 

Clark,  Eliz.  murdered,  Hi^  58. 

Clark,  Gen.  G.  K.  commissioner,  v,  45. — 
A  successful  commander,  46.— With 
Gton.  St.  Clair,  in  his  fight,  o3. 

Clark's  garrison,  destroy^,  iii,  57. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,^  his  observations  on  the 
western  antiquities,  i,  17.— His  account 
of  Red-jacket,  v,  80,  81. 

Clyde,  Maj.  in  1^  battle  of  Oriskana,  v, 

Cobbet,  ,  eaptivit;^  of,  iii,  102. 

Cobbler  and  Weaver,  origin  of  the  story  of 
(he,  ii,  32. 

Coddingtoa,  Mr.  Wm.  ii.  61. 

Cole,  Hugh,  iii,  2, 14. 15,  23. 

Coligni,  Adiniral,  senos  a  colony  to  Florida, 
rv,  65. 

C^mbus,  discovers  Indi«,  i,  I.— Con- 
quests of,  17w-47arries  llrst  Indians  to 
Spain,  ii,  2,  n. 

Coffee,  Gen.  ir,  49, 50.— Woofided,  54.r« 
in  ihe  battle  of  Tohopeka,  40. 


Comet,  its  appearance  a  preenrsor  of  ca- 
lamity, ii,  13. 

Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  cen- 
sured, ii,  99, 100.— Their  situation  consid- 
ered, 102. 

Connecticut's  complaint  against  Miantunno- 
moh,  ir,  62. — ^Its  justice  questioned  by 
Massachusetts,  63. 

Converse,  Capt.  surprises  Indians  at  Wells, 
iii.  102. 

Cook.  Caleb,  distinguished  in  Church's  ex- 
pedition, iii,  36, 47. 

Copp.  Wm.  a  hill  in  Boston,  named  firom, 
h,  40. 

Cornelius,  a  Dutchman,  morden  an  Indian, 
HI,  27. 

Com,  &c.  ii,  13.-^reat  scarcity  of,  iii,  58. 
—Great  dfestruction  of  by  Gen.  Sullivan, 
v,70. 

Cotymoto,  Capt.  killed  at  Fort  Pt.  George, 

Coweeta,  or  Cowetaws,  a  tribe  of  Creeks, 

iv,25. 
Cox,  Col.  v,  61.— Killed,  64. 
Crawford,  Col.  his  expedition  and  death. 

V,  47, 48. 
Creeks,  general  account  of  that  nation,  iv, 

48,  49.— Origin  of  their  name,  62.— Im- 
portance, 63,  64. 
Cresap,  Capt.  his  murder  of  the  Indians, 

V,  25. — Events  of  the  war  it  occasioned, 

26,  &;c. 
Crocker,  Wm.  a  juror  in  Sassamon's  case, 

ui,  12. 
Crown,  Jon.  presented  with  Bristol,  R.  I. 

1,24. 
Comming,    Sir    A.    iv,    30,   n.'^Travela 

among  the  Creeks. — ^Takes  7  chiefs  to 

England,  66. 
Cullicut,  Sergeant,  ii,  96, 106. 
Cussetas,  a  tnbe  of  Creeks,  iv,  25. 
Customs.— See  Manners  and  Customs. 


Dale,  Sir  Thomas. 

Dalyell,  Capt.  killed  in  the  fight  at  Bloody 
Bridge,  V,  35. 

Danforth,  Thoipas,  iii,  22. 

Dark,  Col.  v.  53. 

Davenport,  Capt.  a  dealer  in  Indians,  iii, 
76.— Lieut,  ii.  106. 

Davidson,  John,  Washington's  Indian  in- 
terpreter, V,  21. 

Davis,  Capt.  Wm.  ii,  79y  iii,  22. 

Davis,  John,  Serg.  ii^  92,  93. 

Davy,  Hunophrey,  iii,  98.— John,  ib. 

Dearborn,  Gen.  m  Aniold's  Quebeck  expe- 
dition, iii,  127. 

Decallieres,  Gen.  his  operaUons  against  the 
Iroquois,  v,  152. 

Deer  Island,  once  owned  by  Winnepurkitt, 
ii,53. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  ii,  21. 

Delaware.  Lord,  his  conduct  censured.  It, 
16. 

Demure,  Capt.  killed,  iv,  31. 
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Demosthecefl,  Redga^Lct  as  ^eat  an  ora- 
tor, V,  81, 

DeonisoBy  (jteorge,  captures  Nanuntennoo, 
Hi,  43, 74.— Gen.  86. 

thirmer,  Capt.  attacked  and  wooaded,  ii, 
8.->H'u  Voyage,  18. 

Devil,  said  lo  people  America,  i,  7.— De- 
coded the  Indians  into  it,  8L— >"Tbe 
prjttce  of  this  world  by  the  wralb  of  God,'' 
lb. — Labors  lo  prevent  the  gospel's  beings 
introduced  into  New  Ei^and,  ii,  9.— > 
Appears  to  the  Panieses,  o6. 

Diamond,  John,  tortured  aA  Weils,  iii,  103^ 

Dieskaa,  Gen.  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  George,  and  dies,  v,  21. 

Dinvviddie,  Robert,  Gov.  of  Virginia,  v,  20. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  refers  to  countries  west 
of  Europe,  i,  2.— A  passage  from  bis 
work,  3. 

Dionondadiesy  a  tribe  of  the  Hurons,  v,  5. 

Donaldson,  Col.  A.  killed,  iv,  54. 

Doberty,  Gen.  in  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  iv, 
45. 

Done,  John,  a  juror,  in  the  trid  of  the  mur- 
derers  of  Sassamon,  iii,  12. 

Dongan,  Gov.  v,  2. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  the  first  Englishman 
in  New  England,  ii,  17.— The  Indians 
much  attached  to,  ib. — Perhaps  known  to 
Massasoit,  ib.— A  renowned  navigator. 
55.— First  Englishman  that  sailed  rouna 
the  world,  ib. — ^Firstlhal  carried  tobacco 
to  England,  iv,  4. 

Dubartns,  a  rurious  passage  from  his  Divine 
Weeks,  i,  2, 

Dudley,  Gov.  Joseph,  anecdote  of,  i,  19.*^ 
Thomas,  ii,  33,  62.— iii,  104. 

Dudley's  defeat,  V|  104. 

Dutch,  accused  ot  plotting  wkb  Ninigret 
against  the  Englisli. — Particulars  of  inat 
affair,  75, 80. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  of  Dedham,  ii.  116. 


E. 


Eastman,  Philip,  a  captive,  iii,  93. 

Ekhetas,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  iv,  26. 

Eckanakaka,  batUe  of.  iv,  53. 

Edson,  Joseph,  of  Bridgwater,  iii,  32. 

Efl^inffton,  Lord,  iv,  ^. 

Euot,  John,  preaches  to  the  Indians,  ii,  57, 
—Called  tne  apostle,  81.— Anecdote,  iii, 
38.— Visits  the  Nashuas,  iii.  81.— The 
Pennakooks,  93. — ^Account  or  his  learn- 
ing the  Indian  language,  ii,  111/— Visit 
to  Wanaalancei,  117. 

Eliot,  Girty,  &c.— See  ITKee. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  patron  of 
Ralegh,  ii,  55.— Names  Virgiiiia. 

Ellicott,  Andrew,  iv,  41. 

Emukfau,  battle  of,  iv,  53. 

Endicot,  Capt.  ii,  !^.— Gov.  John,  81. 

Enotochopko,  battle  of,  iv,  54. 

Etheringlon,  Maj.  surprised  at  Michilimak- 
inak,  v,  32. 

Eufaule,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  iv,  26. 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  a  captive  of,  re- 
taken by  Churcli,  iii,  115. 


JP. 

Fenner,  Capt.  Arthur,  captures  Till,  iii^SO* 

Field,  Col.  killed  at  Point  Pleasant,  v,  27. 

Fight  at  the  falls  in  Connecticut  luver,  iii^ 
72.— Pawtucket,  42,  43.^Indian  ac 
count  of,  88. — ^A  Narraganset.  29,  30.r-* 
Pocasset,  25.— Rehoboih  Plain,  26^— 
Beers's  Moimtaio,  27. 

Fitch,  James,  preaches  to  the  Mohegau^ 
ii,  86. 

Five  Nations.— See  Iroquois. 

Flamstead,  Dr.  visited  by  Indian  cbiefiiy 
v,8. 

Flinn,  Mr.  tortured,  v,  51«  . 

Floriaa,  origin  of  its  name,  iv,  65,  n.t— Dis* 
coverv  of,  ib, 

(loyd,  U«n.  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Au^ 
tossee,  iv,  52. 

Folch,  GoV.  of  Louisiana,  iv,41. 

Forster,  J.  R.  his  origin  of  the  name  Cana^ 
da,  i,  24. 

Foxes.— See  Sacs  and  ^oxesi 

Franklin,  Dr.  his  account  of  some  Indtaa 
customs,  i.  lO.-^v.  l2. 

Freeman.  Jonn,  iii,  zl. 

French,  Washington's  embassy  to  tlie,  r, 
21_23.— Elated  at  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock. — Defeated  at  Lake  George,  24.— 
A  companv  under  Gourges  take  Florida 
from  the  Spaniards^  iv,  65.-..-Visit  eaij|y 
the  western  Indians,  v,  123. 

Frontenac,  County  i,  17. 

Frost.  Capt.  iii,  102.— Killed  by  Indians, 
109. 


a. 


Gama,  Vasquez  de,  i,  17. 

Games,  Indians  much  addicted  lo,  ii,  23, 

29. 
GansevoorL  C6I.  v,  61.^-Sends  a  force  to 

relieve  Herkimer,  63. 
Gardner,  Capt.  in  Philip's  war,  iii,  75. 
Gardner,  Lion,  bis  account  of  Uie  Pequols, 

ii,  58, 64. 
Geunev,  Col.  arrests  Chub,  iii,  113. 
Gendai,  Gen.  carries  Mugg  to  Boston,  iii, 

102. 
Gemeraye,  Lieiit.  de  la,  defeated  by  Black- 
kettle,  V,  152.— Escapes,  153. 
Georgia,  settled  bv  the  English,  iv,  27.^- 

Oppresses  the  Creeks,  46, 47. 
Gibbons,  Edward,  ii,  41, 84>  94. 
Gibbons,  Jotbam.  iL  41« 
Gibbs,  Capt.  ii,  116. 
Gilbert,  Capt  explores  the  coast  of  Maine, 

n,  4. 
Girty,  Simon,  escapes  from  Pittsburgh.— 

Excites  the  Indians  to  war,  v,  41, 44, 48. 

—Barbarity  to  Col.  Butler,  53. 
Gladwin,  M^).  v,  31.^— Besieged  by  Pootiak 

at  Detroit,  33.^^. 
Gnadenhuetteii,  massacre  of  the  praying 

Indians  there,  v,  15. 
Gods  of  the  Indians,  i,  7,  ii.  3D. 
Golding,  Capt.  Roger,  iii,  ^5,  36. 
Gookiu,  Maj.  Danfel,  iii,  38.— Reviled  for 

his  lenity  towards  the  lodiaos,  78j^-4b 
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BdvittCft  of  hi*  age.  8ft,  a.*-^.— •Vints 

Wannalanset,  it,  117. 
O^ges,  Sir  F.  ii,  3, 4, 6. 
<3ortoo,  Samael,  takes  the  pact  of  tha  In- 

diaos,  H;  49.-«-Purchaae8  ShaMDel,  W<^ 

Samuel  Jr.  interpreter,  iii,  3, 41,  71. 
CkMDold,  Antbooy,  drowned  in  Virginia, 

iv,  17. 
Gosnold,  Capt  Bartbolomew,  the  first  who 

came  diradi  la  New  EaglaikU  u,  17. 
Oamjgas,  Dona,  lie,  4eilio>a  the  Spaniaids 

in  Flerida,  iV|  $B. 
Granger,  Erastos,  intei|^tiar  la  the  Sene* 

cas,  V,  90. 
Grant,    Col.  his  eipedilMns   agahut  the 

CbMokaei,  Wj  31. 
Gray,  Edward,  lii,  54. 
Green.  flaoMiel,  pnater,  ii,  W,  ff7. 
Greenland,  N.  R.  depiedations  there,  iii, 

106. 
Gfoenvil,  Riehard,  w.  ft, 
Gmalva,  diseovers  Florida,  and  eaiiies  off 

Mdiaaa,  it,  €i,  n. 
Grotius  op  the  peopling  of  Aanerica^  i,  4, 9. 
GrolOB,  altaeked  fa^  tlw  Nipmuks,  iii,  80. 
Chillivers  Travels  a  barlcaque  on  the  ae- 

eoiints  of  yoyagen,  i,  t. 


Henry,  Alexander,  his  aceomit  of  the  mas- 
sacre at  Miehilimakinak,  v,  32. 

Henry,  Patrick,  Cornstalk  as  great  an  ora- 
tor, v,30. 

Henry  VU,  Indiaiw  presented  to,  H,  2. 

Herkmier,  Gen.  V,  6r.^-4CiUed  at  O 


64. 


Oriakana, 


Hadley,  eomplakis  ef  irrapcioiis  of  the  Tar- 
ratines,  iii,  97. 
Hallibees,  massacre  of,  iv,  61. 
Hall,  Mr.  captivity  of  his  daughters   b 

Black-hawk^s  war,  V,  1S6. 
Hamden,  John,  stt{»posed  to  have  come 

over  with  the  pilgrims,  ii,  16,  SS. 
Hanam,  CapC.  las  ^yage  to  New  Engtaady 

ii,  4. 
Haratramk,  Col.  with  Gen.  St.  Clair,  v,  fiS. 
Hanno,  notice  of  his  voyage,  i,  t, 
Hafdjng,  Capt.  ii,  95, 96.  ' 

Hardin,  Col.  taken  by  the  Ddawares,  v, 

44. 
Harlow,  Capt.  his  discovery,  ii,  5. 
Harpersfiela,  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  v, 

71. 
Harper,  Col.  his  escploit^  v,  86, 87. 
Harrison,  G«i.  bis  difltealties  with  Tecum- 

seh,  V,  100^-S.— Defeats  Tecumseh  on 

the  Thames,  104. 
Haines,  [John,]  ii,  78, 88. 
Hassnnamesit,  its  meaning,  ii,  57.— 4ii,  78. 
Hatfield,  attack  upon,  iii,  93. 
Hatheri^,  Timothy,  ii,  46.  ^ 

Haverhill,  attack  upon,  iii,  93.— 49acked  m 

1706  by  the  French  and  Indians,  131. 
Hawkins,  Cd.  a  commissioner  with  Ellicott, 

iv,  41. 
Haywood.  Dorothy,  her  remaricaUe  deliv- 
erance nom  captivity,  iii,  57,  n. 
Heard,  Anne,  denvered  from  ci^ptivity,  iii, 

115. 
Heekewelder,  John,  takes  by  tbe  Horoos,  v, 

14. 
fleachman,  Capt.  hb  expedition  to  Wesba- 

kom,  iii,  88. 
Henderson,  Wm.  iv,  39. 

1^ 


Hertel,  his  attack  upon  Salmon  Falls,  iii, 
lOSU-KiUed  at  HaverhiU,  132. 

Higgins,  Beiu.  juror  in  the  case  of  Sama- 
mon's  murder,  iii,  12. 

Hill,  Col.  defeated  by  the  RechaheeriiUM, 
iv,  24. 

Hinckley,  Thomas,  iii,  21. 

Huto^ri  true  at  om  lime  and  not  al  aaothar, 

Hoaie,  John,  ii,  46.^£mbaisy  of  in  Philip's 

war.  Hi,  Hd,---^ 
Hobson,  Capt.  his  voyagv,  ii,  5. 
HoHoke,  Capt.  iii,  73. 
Homer,  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i,  2. 
Hopkins^  Stephen,  i,  Sl«— ^Sntertaias  San- 

oset,  11, 10.— Visits  Massasoit,  XL 
Horace,  sBpiiosed  to  refer  to  America,  i,  2. 
Horse-shoe-bend,.  battle  of/— See   Toho- 

peka. 
Howard,  Lord,  ii,  56. 
Howland,  Jabes,  GhureVa  lieulenaiit,  iii, 

46,47.51,69. 
Howtand,  Lwat  Isaac,  iii,  34. 
Howland,  John,  iii,  68. 
Ho^t,  Gen.  ausaaoses  the  ialls  in  Coniiec- 

ticot  River^  n*  78.  i|. 
Hubbard,  WiUiam,  his  views  upon  the  peo- 

pliur  of  America,  i,  4j-<£rroneouii,  it,  26. 

-Charitable,  87.-:UBeharitable,  ui,  110. 
Huckings,  Mrs.  a  captive  among  tbe  Tar- 
ratines,  iii,  115. 
Hull,  Mrs.  a  captive  among  the  Tarratines, 

iii,  112. 
Humanity,  instances  of  among  Indians,  iii, 

39, 111.-^,  44^-4v.  31,  d&c.  &c. 
Hunnewell,  Lrfcut.  wounded,  iii,  115. 
Hunt.  Capt.  his  vojrage  aad  kidnapping 

Indians,  ii,  5. 
Hunting,  Capt.  iii,  74. 
Hutchmson,  in  error  about  the  death  of 

Massasoit,  iL  26.-4ii,  30.^120. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  treata  with  the  Indians,  iii, 

112. 
Hiissey,  widow,  killed,  iii,  114. 


I. 


Indians,  origin  of  the  aame  of,  i,  1.— Of 
California,  imlike  tbe  people  of  the  east, 
i,  5^  6. — Of  New  Encland,  their  language 
unlike  any  other,  i,  6.—^'  Devil  decoyed 
them  into  America,'' i.  8.— Anecdotes  of, 
17.— First  seen  in  ^dand,  ii,  2.— 4a 
France,  ib.— First  ever  seen  in  Spain, 
iit  2. — ^First  seen  by  the. pilgrims,  ii,  9.— 
Their  account  of  toe  great  plague,  13^— 
Their  idea  of  God's  power,  15.^— Of  tlieir 
language,  84.  n.— Addicted  to  ^[aming, 
23, 29  —Exact  in  theboonds  of  their  lamu, 
51.r— Their  Sannaps,  60.^^ower  of  Sa- 
chem to  sell  laads,.61.i*^Gb«at  mottalll.y 
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among  ihofie  of  Long  Island,  74.— ludo- 
coney  ta  lemale  caplives,  81.^-Sagacity 
iu  toHowing  a  track,  iii,  Si.— As  humane 
lo  prisoners,  many  of  them,  as  the  whiles, 
^.—Stratagems  to  escape  from  their 
enemies,  42,  43.--8ale  of  those  taken  in 
the  Pequot  war,  iil,  I06.—-Of  those  taken 
in  the  Narra^^aset  Expeditioa,  75.— 
Great  barbarity  towards,  77,  78.r«Re- 
ported  to  be  natural  swimmers,  99,  nw 
War  stratagems,  103.>— Itoquois,  v,  1. 
Names  among  them  derived  from  objecu, 
2.— The  name  they  give  themselves,  ib. 
*^One  lives  to  a  great  age,  19.— Reflec- 
tions on  their  eoiployment  in  war  by 
whit^  24.— Their  game  of  Baggatiway, 
3S.— want's  letter  stating  they  have  beard . 
V,  71. — Manner  of  flattening  the  heaa 
amon^  the  Mnskogees,  iv,  64^Firtt  em- 
ployed by  the  Americans  in  the  Revolu- 
tion,  m,  1X7. 

Indian  Bible,  some  aecount  of  the  printing 
of,  ii,  57. 

Innes,  Judge,  his  leslimooy  to  the  truth  of 
Logan's  speech. 

loway  River,  battle  opposite  the  month  of, 
V,  129. 

Iroqaois,  erraneeusly  caled  the  Five  Na- 
tions, V,  1.— Nations  composing  them,  ib. 
n.— Joined  b^  the  Tmcararas,  2.— Their 
true  name,  ib.-*Vi8it  of  five  chiefs  to 
EttglandL  6.— Arrive  at  Boston^  9.— One 
dies  in  England,  iv,69^N^igiiifieation  of 
Iroquois,  157,  n. 

Irving,  Washington^  visits  Black-hawk.^— 
His  description  orhim,  v,  IS6. 

Iwiktiea.-.43ee  Twigfatweea. 


Jackson,  Gen.  sudMlues  the  Creeks  under 
Weatberford,  iv,  43.^Fighl  with  the  In- 
dians at  Aatossee,  44.— At  Tohopeka, 
46. — ^Wounded  in  a  private  quarrel,  49. 
—Speech  to  Path-killer,  49.— Relieves 
Talladega,  51.^Attacked  at  Emukfou, 
58. — ^Interview  with  Black-hawk  in 
Washington,  v.  136.— At  Baltimore,  140. 

James  I,  U.  3.*— Acknowledgvd  by  the  pil- 
grims, 20, 22.— By  the  Indians,  41.— lib 
conduct  in  the  case  of  Ralegh,  55,  56,  n. 
—A  weak  prince,  iv,  4. 

Jaques,  Lieut,  kills  Rasle,  iii.  119. 

Jenerson,  his  answer  to  Bufibn  and  Raynal, 
i,  10,  22.- Fort  Jeflerson,  v,  56. 

Jeremysquam  Island,  sold  by  Robinhood, 

Jews,  Indians  supposed  to  be  desoended 
from,  1, 6* 

Johnson,  Gen.  R.  M.  v,  104. 

Johnson,  Edward,  ii>38. 

Johnson,  Isaac » iii,  ^. 

Johnson,  Sir  William, defeats  the  French  at 
f  iake  George,  v,  23.— Has  great  influ- 
ence with  ue  Indians.^^9is  connection 
with  Miss  Brant,  60. 

Johnson,  Robert,  Gov.  of  CaroluM,  iv,  68. 

Johnston,  Charles,  captivity  oi^  v,  48. 


Joncaire.'Mont  da,  v,  21. ' 

Jones,  Horatio,  v,  88. 

Josselyn,  John,  derives  the  Indums  flroni  iSik$ 

Tartars,  i,  6. 
Jung,  Michael,  v,  14. 


4 


Kadarakkui,  v,  4, 5i^-«ignificalion  of,  7.- 
Katmes,  Lord,  observations  of,  on  the  peo* 

pie  of  the  north,  i,  15, 16. 
KenistoM.  John^  kitted,  iu,  106. 
Kent,  William,  iii.  79. 
Keowee,  a  Cherokee  town,  iy,  29. 
Kichtan,  the  god  of  the  New  England  In- 
dians, ii,  30. 
Kikapoos,  some  serve  under  Black-hawk, 

V,  130. 
Kimbal,  Thomas^  killed,  iii.  93.-106. 
King,  the  title  of,  why  conmed  on  ladiaB 

cmefs,  iv.  40.  . 
Kinshon,   tne   country   afterwards   called 

New  England,  v,  2. 
Kittell,  Mrs.  a  captive  among  the  Nipnoks, 

iii,  87. 
Kirkland,  Samuel,  his  death,  v,  19. 
Klock,  Col.  v,  65. 
Knickerbocker,  i,  25.— The  author  of,  visils 

Black-hawk,  v,  135. 
Kniriit,  Dr.  taken  prisoner,  v,  47.— -Makes 

aTortanate  escape  finom  torture,  48. 
Knox,  Gen.  Henry,  iv,  39. 


L. 


Labials,  not  used  by  the  Iroquois,  ii.  24. 

Labrocre,  attacks  Wells  and  is  slain,  iii, 
103. 

Lafayetto,  Gen.  iv,  .57.^— Interview  with 
Red-jacket,  v,  84. 

Lancaster,  people  killed  there,  iii,  78.— 
Capture  of,  80. 

Lane,  (vov.  Rali>h,  ilttreats  Indians,  iv,  3. 

Language,  specimen  <^  the  Mohegui,  ii, 
89^— Wampanoag,  iii,  40.— The  Tana- 
tine,  129.— Of  the  Iroquois,  v^  111. 

Laudonniere,  Ren^  de,  settles  with  a  colony 
in  Florida.—- Destroyed  by  the  Spaniards, 
iv,  65. 

Lee,  Samuel,  lost  at  sea,  iii,  38. 

Lee,  Arthur,  commissioner,  v,  45,  91. 

Leffingwell,  lieut.  Thomas,  goes  to  the 
relief  of  Uncas,  ii,  94. 

Leverett,  Mr.  marches  against  Pessacns, 
ii,84. 

Leverett,  Gov.  John,  iii^  22, 93. 

Lewis,  Col.  killed  at  Point  Pleasant,  v,  27. 

Lightfoot,  John,  of  Boston,  ii,  77. 

Littafutche,  capture  oC  iv,  50. 

Lonff.knives.— See  Big-knives.^ 

Lord's  prayer,  in  Mohegao,  ii,  89.-^ia 
Wampanoag,  iii,  40. 

Lothrop,  Capt.  Thomas,  cut  off  at  Sugar- 
loaf  Hill,  iii,  27. 

Lovewell.  Capt.  John,  his  expeditions  and 
death,  iii,  120—4. 

Low,  Anthony,  iii,  68. 
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LttcM^'IlioMlis^  killed  in  *«  swamp  fight  near 

Tauolon  River,  iii,  ^ — Note  Ujpoii,  lb, 
Lytlleton,  Gov«  maltreats  the  Cnerokees, 


M. 

Madoeky  supposed  to  have  peopled  Anter- 
iea. 

Mnaiiefa  and  customs  of  the  Iadiails.*-^They 
render  good  for  evil,  i,  18.N4.Treetment 
oftbeirwivesySO.'— 'Tolerant  in  religion, 
ib. — ^Injuries  remembered,  !il.i-^A  m^boa 
of  taking  came,  ib.— Clannibdism,  ii,  S.-^ 
Dance  wneii  visited  by  stranjj^ers,  I2.r— 
Dress  of  the  New  England  Indians,  20.-^ 
Their  use  of  tobaceo,  ib.  ni<— Deseription 
of  their  beds,  22.-*Addieted  to  gaming, 
S3,  S9.r^Whippuig  practised  aikiong*  40. 
—Powers  of  their  sachem  to  make  sales 
of  land,  61.^-«In  passii^  through  the  coun- 
try they  visit  the  graves  of  tMit  country- 
men, 64.— One  man  may  take  anothers 
wife  when  the  husband  leaves  her,  100.*— 
Mysterious  solemnity  among  the  sa- 
chems, 107.— ^nse  of  dnty  predominant, 
iij.  48.P— Commemorative  dancedescribed, 
At.»"A  war  dance  among  the  So^o- 
aates,  iii,  64,  65.— Their  manner  o(  pre- 
paring soldiers  to  join  another  nation,  70. 
—Sometimes  feast  captives,  iv.  10.— 
Manner  of  keepine  times  appointea  on  dis- 
tant days',  iv,  Ss.^-Manner  of  burial 
among  the  Creeks,  68.(— Among  the  na- 
tions of  the  west,  v,  116. 

March,  Capt.  besieged  at  Casco,  iii,  106. 

Martin,  — ,  murdered  by  the  Sacs,  v,  129. 
—Proceedings  against  the  murderer8,IS7. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  ii,  79,  93,  103.— Goes 
against  Sassacus,  106. 

Massachusetts,  origin  of  the  name,  ii,  15^— 
The  tribe  of,  38.— Their  history,  43.— Of- 
fers a  bounty  for  Indian  scalps,  iii,  120. 

Massacre,  of  the  crew  of  a  French  ship,  ii, 
14, 18.— Of  the  Massachusetts  Indians, 
ii,  36.— Of  the  English  at  Wethersfield, 

'    ii,  79.-Of  30  Narragansetu,  81. -Of  the 

«  Virginians,  iv,  22.— Another,  23.F-Of 
friendly  Indians  in  Virginia,  28.— Of  Hos- 
tages at  Fort  P.  Geofgm,  30.— OfFort 
Bfnnms,  43.  48.— At  Guadenhoetten,  v, 
16.— At  Point  Pleasant,  29.— Michilimak- 
hmk,  32.— Of  Indian  prisoners  at  Co- 
shocton, 43.— At  Tallushalches,  iv,60. — 
Of  the  llaHibees,  61.- Autossee,  iv,  46, 
62.— Of  Christian  Indians  at  Wameslt, 
by  bumhig,  ii,  117«— Of  Dassamonpeak, 
iv,  3. 

Matller,  Dr.  Cotton,  siiwular  notions  of 
aboat  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  i,  7.^— >His 
account  of  Amoskeag  Falls,  tii,  96.r— His 
birth  and  death,  ib.  a. 

Mather,  Increase,  singular  expression  of,  ii, 
106.P— Derives  Nahomkeik  from  the  He- 
biew,  iii,  96^— Dies,  ib.  n. 

Mtfker,  Richard,  iii,  96. 

MX>illoh's  Researches,  i,  IS.— Does  not 
prove  the  origin  of  the  Indians.  16. 

Medfie^d  destroywl,  iii,  80. 


Meigs,  R.  J.  iii>  l27..-iv,  86. 

Mendou,  men  killed  there,  iii,  77. 

Menominies,  v,  123.— Many  killed  by  the 
Sacs,  126. 

Messesagjnes  a  7th  nation  of  the  Iroquois, 
V,  2,  tt. 

Bfikasauky,  rendesvous  of  the  Seninola 
warriors,  iv,  69. 

Milton,  beught  of  Kuichamokin,  ii,  67. 

Mimms,  Fort,  capture  of,  iv,  43, 48« 

Minisink,  great  baMie  there^  v,  71. 

Mitchel,  Jacob,  murdered,  iii,  67. 

Mitcbel,  W.  S.  marries  a  daughter  of  M'ln- 
tosfa,  iv,  47. 

Mitkhilli  at.  S.  L.  view  of  his  notions  re- 
specting the  Americans,  i,  12. 

M'Kee,  Elliot  and  Girty,  instigate  the  In- 
dians to  barbarities,  v,  44.^— M'Kee  do* 
ceives  them  at  Presque  Isle,  69. 

M'Krimmon,  his  life  saved  by  a  daughter 
of  Hillisb^;o,  iv,  69. 

Mohawks,  war  upon  by  the  Wampanoagi, 
ii.  46.->Name  mistaken  for  that  oT  a 
chi^,  54,  n. — Murder  Pessacus  and 
otherS)  59.— ''A  great  sachem,^'  85^— 
Meaning  of  the  namew— Philip's  massacre 
of  some  of,  iii,  31. — ^Attack  the  Tarfap 
tines,  Ui,  92.— The   Nipmuks,   94.— A 

Seat  terror  to  the  Tarratioes,  106.— 
ead  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  v,  2. 
— Attack  the  Eastern  Indians,  iii,  130/ 

MontgomerVj  Col.  iv.  29. 

Monti^y,  his  expedition  against  the  Eng^ 
lish  m  Newfoundland,  iii,  131  ^  n. 

Montreal,  sacked  by  the  Iroquois,  v,  6, 164. 

Morgan,  Gen.  in  Arnold's  Qvwbeck  expedi- 
tion, iii,  127. 

Morgan,  a  trader  of  Virginia,  murdend, 
iv,  21. 

Morris,  Robert,  v,  90. 

Mosely,  Capt.  Samuel,  ambassador  to  the 
Narragansets,  ii,  86,  86.— Fights  Indians 
at  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  iii,  27.— A  fortunate 
officer,  29.— Has  a  narrow  escape,  76.*— 
Severe  with  the  praying  Indians,  78, 86. 
-*His  expedition  to  Pennakook,  94. 

Morton,  Thomas,  his  view  of  the  peopling 
of  America,  i,  6.— His  history,  li,  14,  n. 
-Account  of  the  massacre  of  Wessagus- 
cus,  ii.  36. 

Morton,  Wflliam,  ii,  98. 99. 

Monllon,  Capt.  takes  Norridgewok,  iii,  119. 

Mounds,  the  western,  ii,  4. — v,  89. 

Muchin,  Christopher,  a  captive,  iii,  86. 

Muskoeees,  a  cnief  nation  of  the  Creeks, 
ir,  62.— Prohibit  the  introduction  of  ar- 
dent spirits  amonr  them,  63.— Flatten  the 
heads  of  their  children.— The  Seminolea 
originate  among  them,  64. 


If. 


Naemkeek,  iii,  90.— Naticot,  92, 96, 98, 100, 
110. 

Narraganset,  the  wold  variously  written.— 
Its  meaning,  ii,  21,  38,^rC*eography  of 
the  country,  48.— War  between  the  na- 
tion of,  aojl  PeqiioCs,  61.— 'Narrdliiggin, 
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as.— Unfkirly  trMtodbt  tll6  EqiKil^  96, 

97^Partici|Nit0  w  PlufiD*!  ivii^i,  Si^ 

ihai  Mine  Eiuriishneif  t  heads  to  die 

Ntpmiiks,  iii,  w.»^Their  foit  cuMarad 

U  Hm  ^l»k,  «— aO>   FiiwBy  dewrt 

I%ilip.— The  caiue  of  it,  88. 
MMk,  ■naoing  ef  the  aaaie^  ii,  114 
Natcoes,  distreased  bj  the  opprankn  of 

the  Fkeathy  aaddwy  ■HuDdef  w  of  then, 

iv,  37. 
Mew  Albion,  diseeiviery  of,  ii,  17. 
Newbury,  attack  apoa,  UL  lQi)/~Th^  fint* 

born  of,  til,  €8,  B. 
Newbury,  Capt.  iti,  61. 
New  Eaf^and,  so  named  fton  Nota  Al« 

BioN,  ii,  17.— Cailed  KitaoH  by  the 

IrO(|aoi8,  y,  1. 
Newman,  Gen.  wounded  at  Anioesee,  iv, 

62.— >At     Camp    Defiaaee,  M.P-^Goe8 

aglMMt  the  Semkiolesj  61. 
Newman,  Rer.  Noah,  m,  26, 41. 
Mevvport,  Capt.  duped  by  Powhatan,  iv,  11. 
Newiownt  battle  or,  v,  10. 
Nicholson)  Col.  F.  ▼;  8. 
Nipmuks  forsake  Philip,  iii,  88.— l^thout  a 

faehem,  ii,  16w— Vnoer  Squaw-iachem, 

40j48.— 1«. 
Nomdgwok,   cMture  of,  in,  119.-<-^Mofe 

properly  cailea  Netigwok,  iii.  111,  n.— 

Norten,  Cbpt  ii,  60,  lOB. 

O. 

VtSOtifAge  Fidds,  deseription  tf.  iv,  64. 
Oconas,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  iv.  !K. 
Ogletbm.  Gen.  James,  cenoacta  a  eokmy 

lo  Carolina,  iv,  25. — ^Makes  a  speech  to 

fhe  Indians,  26.— Takes  several  with  him 

lo  Sngland,  68, 69. 
€Mhatti,  John,  murdered,  ii,  48, 49, 08,60^— 

Ganonictts  presents  him  with  an'  island, 

Oldmixon,  J.  v^  6. 

Oliver,  Capt.  iit,  78. 

Oneida  nation  join  the  Mohawks,  v,  t. 

Onondagos,  the  tiiird  nation  of  the  Iroquois, 

V,  2.     • 
Oriskana,  battle  of,  v,  62. 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  entertains  tfie  five  Iifo- 

qoois  sachems  in  England,  v,  8. 
Orvilliers,  IV,  marches  to  attack  the  Sene- 

cas,  V,  162. 
Osgood,  William,  iii,  106. 
Ottowas,  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Ohippe- 

was,  V,  120. 
Ovid,  refers  to  America,  i,  9. 


.m, 


P. 


Faddy,  William,  buys  Jands  of  Nattahana* 

da,  iii,  98. 
Paine,  Natbaniel|  Ui.  2, 89. 
PfJmes,  Major,  iii,  43. 
Paniese,  a  notalile  chief  aiaoiiig  the  New 

t!ngland  Indians;  it,  36. 
Paais,  a  nation  upon  the  Misioari»  ii,  98. 


128,  n. 
Pawtucket  Firbt,  iii,  4jL  43. 
Peirfle,  Capt.  ITichael,  nis  expedite,  and 

death,  iii,  42.^— Notice  of,  43* 
Pelham,  Mr.  84. 
Pennsylvania,  arants  800  dollars  to  the 

flenecas,  v,  91.-^3oiilen  an  island  ik 

Alleghany  River  on  Big-tree,  94i. 
Peon,  Wilham,  aaeedoleof,  i,  28i^-"^AiiiMi 

in  AaMrica,  v,  13. 
Peaobseot,  significati<m  of  the  aanse,  n,  28. 
Pepper,  Robot,  iii,  27. 
Pequots,  geography  and  history  of,  ii,  lOi. 

---Meamng  v(  the  name,  ib. 
Perkins.  Jomi,  ii,  46. 
PhoBoieiaas,  some  east  away  on  a  eaa«t 

west  of  Aftica,  i,  2. 
Philadelphia^  Indiaa  name  of,  ii,  17. 
Philip's  Chair,  a  rock  so  called,  ii,  16. 
PhUip,  king  of  Spain,  mistaken  for  PUIqi  of 

'Pokanoket,  i,  24. 
Phips,  Sir  Wifliam,  iii.  Ill 
Piankatanks,  a  tribe  of  Wingaadaeoa,  iv,  9. 
Pickens,  Gen.  goes  against  the  Checekees, 

iv,  69. 
Pidgeon,  Ma|or,  interpreter,  v,  7. 
Pilgrims,  amve  at  Plimooth,  it,  19. 
Pinchon,  John,  ii,  84, 103. 
Plague  aaBong*  Ae  Indians  of  NewE^giaad, 

ii,  13, 14w 
Plato,  supposed  lo  have  had  refeienee  to 

America,  i,  3. 
Plimouth,  so  named  by  Capt  Smith,  ii, 

17.— lis  Indian  name,  19.**Hii,  66. 
Pokanoket,  described,  h,  16.    Menniag  ef 

'the  name,  17. 
Poor,  Gen.  defeats  the  Indiaas,  v,  70. 
Pbpe,  Jdbn,  murdered,  iii,  07. 
Popham,  Lord,  sends  Prtn  lo  New  Eng- 
land, ii,  8.«-^A  severe  judge,  ib.»<J)!ies^4 
Portsmouth,  acts  of  tlie  Indiaas  tiiere,  iii, 

106. 
Pbttowattomies.  of  the  same  origin  as  the 

Ottowas,  V,  120.— Eariy  visited  by  the 

Freach,  123. 
^ntf  Phinehas,  note  upon,  ii,  36. 
Prentice^  Capt.  Thomas,  bume  PmnhaB^ 

town,  iii,  72. 
Presqoe  Isle,  battle  of,  v,  08. 
Prin,  Marthi,  sails  to  New  England,  ii,  13. 
'  —Carries  two  Indians  away,  4. 
Proctor,  Col.  defeated  at  the  Thamei,  v, 

I04.^x^-Cettsured.  109. 
Proctor,  Lieut,  fijgfits  with  the  Indiam  at 

St.  Geoi^s,  ill,  117. 
Psalter,  an  edition  of  the  Indian  aad  Eag> 

lish,  ii,  07. 
Putnam,  Gen.  promifletf  lands  to  Oss^ 

planter,  v,  96» 

Qoabaogs,  attacked,  and  some  kitted  by 

Uncars  son.  ii,  101. 
Quakers  of  Rhode  Islaad  reftne  to  cMM^ 

tain  wounded  soUBen,  iii^  31,  a.*— flu* 

mane  to  the  Indiaaa,  28. 
Quatoghiet. 
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QiMbeek,  mevuag  of  Um  nana,  v,  90,  o. 
Qwimby;  Mrs.  assaulted  by  Indians,  iii,  106. 


Raisin,  buttle  of  the  River,  v,  108. 

Ralert,  Sir  Walter^  seiUes  Vircinia,  i,  17. 
—Anecdote  of,  ii,  55.-- Halt-broUier  to 
Sir  H.  Gilbert.  ib.-^-Great  promoter  of 
.  diseoveries  and  settleiaeiiUi— Eatablisbet 
a  colony  in  Virf^nia.— A  curious  fact 
TCHiectinr  big  History  of  the  World,  66i-— 
Beheaded^  d6.~^apposed  to  have  vis- 
ited Carolina,  iv^  to. 

Ralle,  or  Rasle,  miisioaary  to  the  Abena^ 
fcies^p— Accused  of  instigating  the  Indians 
against  the  English,  who  oTOr  a  reward 
for  his  head,  iii,  118.— Narrowly  escapes 
Westbrook's  soldiMrs.r— His  vinaire  cap- 
tured and  himself  slain,  119.— Falls  near 
the  cross  he  bad  raised  j^— Seven  Indians 
fall  around  him.*— Had  preached  37  years 
amonff  the  Indians,  120,  n. 

Randoli^,  Richard,  a  deseendaat  of  Poea- 
hontas,  iv.  20. 

Rawson,  Edward,  iii,  93. 

Raynal,  the  Abbe,  erroneous  assertions  of, 
i,  10.— v,  71. 

ReehahecnanS)  war  with,  iv,  24. 

Red-sticks,  rendeavoos  of  the  Seounole 
vrarriors,  iv,  59. 

Reed,  Joseph,  a. revolutionary  worthy,  ii.  75. 

Rehoboth,  t>ougfat  by  the  English,  li,  26.— 
Relieved  in  Philip's  war,  by  Christian 
Indians,  iii,  89.-^Buml,  76. 

Riqge,  Andrew,  jnror  in  the  case  of  Sa^sa- 
mon's  murder,  ii..  12. 

Roanoke,  settlemcni  of^  iv,  3» 

Robertson,  Dr.  William,  his  manner  of 
peopling^  America,  i,  4.— All  men  have  the 
same  origin,  9. 

Rofainaon,  ',  his  life  saved  ^  hogn, 

V,  26.— His  family  destroyed,  28. 

Robinson,  Rev.  John,  his  advice  to  the 
Pilgrims,  rMpeeting  their  eondoot  to  the 
Indians,  ii,^. 

Rogers,  Maj.  Robert,  in  the  battle  of 
flioody  Bridge,  v^  S5.P-Destroys  the 
village  of  Si.  Francis,  iii,  126. 

Rolfe,  John,  marries  Pocahontas,  iv,  19. 

Rowlandson,  Mary,  her  interview  with  king 
Philip,  iii,  39.^--Captared  at  Lancaster, 
80.F— Released,  87. 


S, 


Sabiae.  William,  a  jcuror  in  the  case  of 

Sassamon'sjdeath,  ui,  12. 
Saco,  people  killed  there,  iii,  99. 
Saes,  eaily  visited  by  the  French  Jesuits.— 

Incorporated  with  the  Fox  tribe,  v,  123. 

•Prepare  for  war  against  the  frontiers*— • 

Make  Beaee.»-"Kill  many  Menomiaies, 

126.— Kikapoos  torn  against  them,  130. 

— jtelanqniMi  their  eoontry  to  the  whites, 

133. 

ofyJi,4 


Qmmote,  a  title  more  among  the  eastern 

bdiaas,  ii,  40^*— PiQooaaeed  Sachemo, 

by  the  Indians,  iii,  90. 
Sallonstall,  Sir  Richard,  fined  for  an  iidufy 

done  by  his  servant  to  an  Indian,  ii*j92. 
Sanford,  Maj.  with  Church,  when  Philip 

was  killed,  iii,  36. 
Sanford,  John,  aUempts  to  defraud  Weeta- 

moo,  iii,  2. 
Sawaap,  an  attendant  upon  a  sachem,  ii, 

60. 
Savage,   Major,  his    expedition    against 

Phflip,  iii,  86. 
Scalps,  a  reward  offered  for,  i,  22.^— iii.  120. 

— ^v,  28. 
ScarborottSfh,  taken  by  Mogg,  iii,  106. 
Schuyler,  Maj.  marches  agamst  the  French, 

V,  6,   6.-Mxoes  with  five   sachems  to 

England^  8. 
Schrivener,  Master,  drowned,  iv,  17. 
Sealy,  Lieutenant,  li,  93. 
Seminole  war,  iv,  68,  69.^Removal  of  by 

the  U.  States,  60.— Origin  of.— Of  then- 
name,  64. 
Seneeas,  fiaurth  nation  of  the  Iroquois,  v,  2. 

—Summary  of  their  history,  77. 
Seneca,  supposed  to  have  had  reference  to 

America,  i,  4. 
Sewan,  bags  of  wampum,  ii,  79. 
Senseman,  Mr.  a  Moravian  missionary,  v, 

14. 
Shawanese,  facts  in  the  history  of,  v,  2. 
Shaw,  Jona.  a  juror  in  the  case  of  Sasia* 

mOn's  murder,  iii,  12. 
Shed,  Mr.  tutor  to  M'Gillivray,  iv,  39. 
Shrimoton,  Samuel,  ii,  71. 
Sitz,  Peter,  made  prisoner  by  Brant,  v,  66. 
Six  Nations^-^ee  Iroquois. 
Slaine,  John,  merchant,  ii,  11. 
Slaves,  Indian,  sent  to  Barbadoes,  ii,  82. 
Smalley,  William,  protected  byBookoqga- 

helaf^  V,  44. 
Small  Pox,  destroys  many  Indians,  iii,  62. 
Smith^ames,  buys  Negiissetof  Robinhood, 

iii,  97. 
Smith,  Capt.  John,  surveys  the  coast  of  N«w 

England,  and  so  names  it  from  Nova  Al- 

Inon,   ii,   17.— Unlike   Americus,    ib.^— 

Brought  to  our  notice  by  Ralegh,  ii,  66. 

—His  account  of  the  Indian  names  of 

places  in  New  England,  iii,  90.— Settles 
Virginia..— Severe  with  the  Indians,  iv, 


m 


7wM.It  taken  prisoner  by  Opekankanbo's 
warriors. — ^Their  proceedings  with  him. 

-  ^^Take  him  to  Powhatan,  iv,  8.— Practise 
conjurations  upon  him.^-^bow  him  aboat 
the  country,  9.— Oonderaned  to  die^-« 
Pocahontas  saves  his  life^-Powhatan 
appoints  biro  to  aict  as  his  armorer,  10^— 
Liberated,  ib.— Anecdote,  ib.— .Elected. 
Gov.  of  Virginia.''— Newport  operates 
against  him.— rowbatan  contrives  to  kill 
him. — Goes  into  his  country  to  trade  for  - 

,  com.r— Powhatan  plots  to  massacre  bun,, 
but  it  is  discovered  by  Pocahontas,  14.*-> 
Badly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder. 
—His  death,  ^5, 

Smith,  Sarauet,  historian  of  New  Senej, 
mistakes  Voltaire,  i^  10. 
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Qtemnkn  wnisxs 


SmMi,  Samuel  S<  viewer  Mb  notioMli)^ 

d»  varitMiM  of  ««Hmlexioa,  k  9, 19. 
Smith,  Richard,  ii,  25,  4»,  76,  76,  82, 85.— 

SmM,  William,  ii.  84. 

Smiili,  Zntkaary,  murdered,  iii,  77. 

Smyth,  Francis,  ii,  9S. 

Samlmg^,  Col.  aiieedo(e«f,  and  Itell-}a«llet, 
V,  80.— Takes  prisoner  a  chief  at  Tippe- 
«aiiM  battle,  Utt. 

SotOj  Ferdinand  de,  arrives  in  Florida,  iv, 
Mw-i  -Destyoyg  mmy  IndiaiM,  ^. 

Southack,  Capt.  relieves  Casco,  iii,  105. 

Sodtkworth,  Gonstailt,  M.  li,  l»,  21,  d4. 

Soathworth,  Nathaniel,  iii,  69. 

Spaniards  muidei*  a  FreAeh  otftony  in 
Honda,  iv,  66. 

Sfieeehea,  of  Massasoit,  ii,  22.o-Or  Canon- 
icus,  60.—- Philip,  iii,  24,  39.**^M8QiCoa- 
away,  iii,  91.— 4Jf  WaniialBncet,96.<'--Of 
^^tXf  Tarumkin,  Assiminosqira,  101.— 
Oapt.  Stmroo,  H6.>— Powhatan,  iv,  i1t, 
19, 14.— OrGranguhr,  v,  ».--Of  AdariA, 
6.-^f  tie  five  sachems  to  Queen  Anne, 
^>^Of  CanMsateogf,  )}.--Of  GHikbi^, 
Half-king,  14.— ^etairatwees,  Tacwns- 
Itimd,  16.-^kija8;t»t  to  tlie  kkig^  of  Enr- 
landj  iv,  67  and  GS.^Of  Red-jacket  to  a 
missionary,  v,  78— ^.«>In  defence  of  the 
Seoteca  wftehcraft  custom.— To  Lafay- 
ette, V,  84.— iTo  Gov.  of  Peunsylvania. 
86— 6.— Of  Farmen-brother,  88.— Of 
Ooro  Pfont  to  Gen.  Washington,  91,  92. 
—Of  Tecumseh,  181,  &.C.— Blafk-tlMm- 
der,  I13,dtc.— Gf  Onrpatonga.  114,  U9. 
—Of  Petalesharo,  117.— Of  Metea.  fl», 
H9.i(-Of  Ktowseottshkvm,  120^1 ._ 
Of  Koange,  v,  181.— Of  lohif  fHft^taae, 
u\^  128. 

Spilman,  Htwey,  hh  liflt  tttf^  bjr  Foca- 
iMHMr.  tfv,  18. 

Spring,  Dr.  S.  chaplain  in  Amoldfs  Q«tft^k 
expedition.  Hi,  127. 

DiHBaWB,  AmxaiiQei,  hi,  oi»,  b. 

Standishj  Capt.  has  difficulties  with  tfae  In- 
•AaBS,  li,  »,  21.— Aids  Maaimsoif  againtt 
tSaaonicus,  25.— 2S.— ^ent  against  Caun- 
bifant,  27.— ^Discovers  an  intended  mas- 
sacre among  the  BTassachiMetts,  3t.-^ 
Seat  Minst  tbem,9i. — MnrdersPeksoot, 
96j— 4tev.  Mr.  RebhMon's  remark  upon 
these  acts,  38. 

Sfedlbrd,  Capt.  commits  a  horrid  maitoaere 
in  Vir^nia,  iv,  3. 

SteMdn,  Thomas,  S,  70;  73,  84, 91,  100;— 
John,  ill,  43.— Robert,  44. 

St  Clair,  Gen.  his  aecoam  of  the  disaster  of 
hisarmy,v,64. — Biog^rapbical  notice  of,ib. 
D.— A  eommtssroner  aV  Fort'  Harmer,  91. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  v,  71 

Steuait.  Capf.  a  prnoner  HMMtedTby  Alta- 
kallakulhi,  iv,  81, 82. 

Stewart,  Arabeffa,  ii,  S&, 

St  Francis,  tribe  of,  diestroyedb]r^ii|f.  vo- 
der Rogers,  it?,  125. 

St  Oi^gar7>  ^pinion  of,  respecting  a  eom- 
tnr  west  of  Europe,  i,  4. 

Slitfmaii,  Mai.  defeaiedf  by  Bhdt«tewk,  v, 
126,138. 


»^f 


St  Le«er.  Gen.  iatesti  F«tt 

«1. 

Stone,  Capt.  ii,  60. 83. 106. 
Stoughton,  Capt.  u,  106. 106 
Street,  Gen.  speech  to  ue  captors  of  Blaek-' 

hi  wk,  V,  131. 
Sturgeon  Oi^eek.  attack  upon,  iii,  106. 
Sturgis,  fidward,  a  juror  m  th«  case  of  Sat* 

tamon't  murder,  iii,  12< 
SfovveBsaiit,  Ge>v.  ii,  80. 
Suliivmi,  GMt.  seat  againtt  the  Five  Natleai, 

v,70. 
Swamp  a^f  at  Poeasset,  iii,  25.— ^airap 

Smiet,  29d— Near  Tamiton  River,  34^— 
ear  Warwick,  61, 62. 
Swift,  quatlier-masBter,  iii,  26,  n. 
Swimon,  D^.  John,  upon  tM  peopling  ef 

America,  i,  16. 
SyH,  Capt  Hi,  86. 
Symmert  Theory,  i,  19. 


T. 

Taieoti,  Maf.  c«Me  ofTQuaiapen,  Iii,  61. 

Talladega,  battle  of  iv,  61. 

Talmon,  Peter,  iii,  16^. 

Tarreltines,  greatl^^  ftttted  by  the  IndiaM 

of  Massachusetts,  ii,  14,  40>  43. 
Taylor,  Rebecca*,  ^   tOfplifvv  amoag  tha 

Taiyatiaes,  iii,  lll/^Attaek  Masconoao* 

mo,  47. — ^Their  country  described,  iii,  90. 

— Ftectt  ia  theiy  Wmtify,  128.*— Spacimea 

of  (heir  lanevage,  129. 
Tetfaii^,  Gov.  his  eorrespoadeaee  with  Gen. 

M'GiIlivray,  iv,  39. 
Temperance,  ar  great*  advocate  of,  amoa^ 

the  Indians,  iv,  67. 
Tensau,  settlement  destroyad,  iv,  48. 
Tbacber,  Anthony, 
jiw,  JwmtnLf  executed,  iii,  90,  s. 
Tilden,  Joseph,  ii,  46. 
TtieepwnpQs,  supposed  to  aava  lelanav  U^ 

America,  i,  ). 
Thorewgtfod,  Themae,  derivat  the  ladiaaa 

from  m  Jews,  i.  €. 
Tilton,  Lieut,  his  nght,  iii,  117. 
Tippecanoe,  battle  ofl  t,  108. 
Tlj^pin,  LieuH,  kilia  Mugg  at  Black  PoiM, 

111,  106. 
Tobacco,  aci  agallMt  the  diaoniei^  driafc- 

iag  of,  Hw'fO.— First  eaivie<f  to  KngMadi; 

66.— Anecdote   of^   ib.-4v,   4.— CaUM 

Uppowoc  in  Virjpnia,  6. 
Tohopeka,  battle  ot7  iv,  56. 
Tompkins,  Gov.  D.  D.  v,  144. 
Tompson,  John^  iii,  64. 
Torry,  James,  ii,  46. 
Tour,  Lord  DeLa,  Iii,  114. 
Townsend,  Mr.  treata  wilb  tbe  Tatialiaii^ 

iii,  112. 
TradMoos,  aotte be  niHed opaa, ii>4i6, dii' 
T^eat,  Mai.  Robert,  ii$,  t$. 
Treaty,  Wiiiii  filn^»mitv.  ii,  20,  92.»>**€faa- 

bifWrt,   9^.— TIM  Mkuttaefaoaaiis,  41^^ 
'  WasMHraeooia  aad  eith«ni>  4twi*>4taMt- 

Masats,  MahagaiMf  and  Bttfgjili)  ^^^^ 

Narragansets  and  English,  97.— PHMpy 
iu,  n^TanalSaaala  <«tiai,  raU«W' 
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— 116.*-^rt  Greenville,    t,  69.-*-Fon 

ttaimer,  91^19^ba^,  W* 
Troap,  Governor  of  Georgia,  iv,  46, 47. 
Tnieman,  Maj.  murderodj  v,  44. 
IWupJaml^  Rev.  ^ep^iumii,  faulta  m  hia 

tiistory  of  Connecticut,  ii,  79,  d5.p-«ui, 

6t. 
Tockaabatchees,  iv,  41.-- Tuckal>atche,  44. 
Turner.  Capt  ii,  58, 71.— KUled,  iU,  73,  79. 
Turners  Falls,  accpiint  of,  i,  18. — Great 

massacre  there,  iii,  7Z.-~Iinproperly  so 

^^lod,  93,11.  , 

Turner,  Humphrey,  ii,  46. 
Tuscaroras,  joiu  th^  Iroqnoia,  v,4. 
*"  *       '  J,  y,  4. 


U. 


Umpame,  a  name  of  Plimouth,  iii,  65. 
Uaoataquisset,  since  Milteo,  ii,  57. 
Underhill,  Capt.  John,  ii,  58, 105. 
Ufliowoc^  the  bdiaa  nanoe  of  TobaoBp), 

IV,  5.  t  , 


V. 


Vane,  Sir  Henry,  u,  106. 

Vanhom,  Maj.  defeated  by  Tecomseh,  t, 

105. 
Vaudreuil,  Governor,  orders  an  attack  on 

New  Emriand,  iii,  132. 
Venegas,  Father,- on  Ifae  primitiveinhabit* 

ants  of  California,  i,  5. 
Vercheres,  a  French  officer  killed  at  Ha- 

veriiill,  ill,  13S. 
Verazzini,  John,  his  discovery,  and  death* 

ii,  S. 
Vetch,  Col.  y,  8. 
Viall,  John,  ii,  85. 
Vines,  Richard,  an  early  trader  in  New 

England,  ii,  14. 
Virginia,  settlement  of,  iv,  1— 24.-- Offers  a 

re^^ard  for  scalps,  iv,  ^. 
Vixon,  Robert,  Jr.  a  juror  in  the  case  of 

Sassamon's  murder,  iii,  12. 
Volney,  C.  F.  his  account  of  Little-turtle, 

T,  Kf  56.— Compares  the  Iroquois  to  the 

Spartans,  v,  56. 
Voltaire,  M.  F.  A.i,3. — ^Erroneous,  10. 11. 

—V,  71,  n. 

W. 

Wadsworth.  Capt.  iii,  86. 

Wadsworth,  John,  a  juror  in  the  trial  of  the 

murderers  of  Sassamon,  iii,  12. 
Wait,  Senr.  Ricbardj  ii,  75, 85. 
Wakely,  Mr.  his  family  murdered,  iii,  99. 
Waldron,  Ma|.  Richard,  buries  Pessacus, 

ii,  59. — iii,  94,  102.— Murdered,  107.— 

Deceived  the  Indians  in  tradte,  108. 
Walker,  James,  iii,  21. 
Walton,  Col.  iii,  111. 
Wamesil,  j^ymg  Indians  burnt  there  by 

whites,  ill,  117. 
Wampum,  vahae  of  m  New  England,  ii, 

71.— Counterfeit,    iii,    K.— Signifies   a 

nmsele,  50,  n. 


Wampanoags,  extent  of  the  dominions  nf, 

Waro^  singular  eacpreMJen  of,  in  his  Sin^ple 
Cobbler,  i,  7. 

War,  first  proclaimed  in  New  England,  ii, 
34^ — All  wars  barbarous,  v,  73.— Land  a 
principal  cause,  54.-*Soueht  after  by 
many  frontier  inhabitants,  135. 

Washington,  Gen.  iv,  39.— Ambassador  to 
the  French,  20,  21,  22.— Recommends 
vigorous  measures  against  the  western 
Indians,  v,  53.— -Answer  to  Complanter's 
speech,  93.— Shows  kindness  to  thai 
chief,  97. 

Watson,  John,  iii^  79. 

Watson,  Maj.  gains  the  battle  of  Oriskana, 
v,63. 

Waymouth,  Capt.  carries  Indians  to  Eng- 
land, ii,  2, 3. 

Wayne,  Gen.  Indians  ^give  him  various 
names,  v,  55.— Defeats  them  at  Fresque 
Isle,  58. — ^His  treaty,  59. — Defeats  the 
southern  Indians  under  Gruristersigo^  iv, 
70. 

Weathersfield,  massacre  at,  il,  79. 

Weaver  and  Cobbler,  origin  of  the  story  of, 
ii,  32. 

Webb,  William,  v,  11. 

Weiser,  Conraa,  interpreter,  v,  11, 12. 

Welbome,  Mr.  ii,  95,^. 

Wells,  transactions  there  with  Indians,  iii, 
102. — Attack  upon,  ib. 

Welsh,  a  colony  of,  on  the  Missouri,  iii, 
104. 

Westbrook,  Col.  Thomas,  his  expedition  to 
.  Norridgewok.  iii,  118. 

West,  Francis,  nas  a  lawsuit  with  Pometa- 
com,  iii,  16. 

Weston,  Capt.  Thos.  11, 12. — ^Unfortunate, 
32, 

Weyijnouth,  Edward,  iii,  106. 

Wheelock,  Dr.  Eleazer,  ii,  119. 

Wheelwright,  Rev.  John,  iii,  96. 

White,  Gen.  destroys  the  Hallibees,  iv,  51. 

White,  Gov.  arrives  at  Roanoke,  iv,  3. 

White  Hills,  Josselyn's  description  of,  iii, 
123,  n. 

Whitman,  Vallentine,  interpreter,  ii,  75. 

White,  Nathaniel,  a  captive,  iii,  IVi. 

Whl%B,  Peregrine,  first  white  bom  in  New 
Eagland,  iii,  68. 

Wjsgan,  Mr.  interpreter,  iv,  26. 

Wilcox.  Daniel,  interpreter,  iii,  67. 

Willara,  Simon,  ii,  53.^-^Sent  against  Un- 

'    cas,  102. 

Willet,  Capt.  Thomas,  iii,  5, 7, 14. 

Willet,  Col.  iv,  39.— Marches  to  the  relief 
of  Gen.  Herkimer,  v^  63. 

Williams,  Col.  Ephraim  killed  at  Lake 
George,  v,  23. 

Williams,  R^er,  his  derivation  of  the  name 
Massachusetts,  ii,  15, 20.— His  kindness  to 
the  Indians,  25.— Account  of  the  Narra- 
eansets,  48.— Not  allowed  to  visit  Boston, 
bl^— Interpreter,  96. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  his  notions  of  the  origin 
of  the  Americans,  i,  5. 

Winchester,  Gen.  captured  at  the 
y,l08. 
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Winoeba^oes,  coonfry  of,  v,  tS2. — Some 
imprisoniid,  124.— l)l8pose  of  much  of 
their  coufitry,  113. — Signification  of  the 
name^  146. 

Winnipisioeee,  A  rendezvous  for  war  par> 
ties.— Ceuled  in  the  French  autnbrs 
Nipisipiaue^  iii,  131. 

Winslow,  Alaj.  sent  against  Alexander,  iii, 
5, 7, 14,  n. — Commands  at  the  Narragan- 
set  fi«^l,  30. — ^Wounded,  ib.  n. 

Winslow,  £dward,  ii,  16, 18,  22,  S3.— An- 
ecdote of,  27.—- Visits  Caunbitant,  30. 

Wmslow,  Nathaniel,  a  juror  at  the  trial  of 
those  accused  of  Sassamon's  murder, 
ni,  12. 

Winthrop,  Gov.  John,  ii,  25, 44, 58.  ^ 

Wive«,  how  treated  among  the  Indians,  i, 
20. 

Wolcut,  Oliver,  commissioner,  v,  91. 

Women,  examples  of  their  benevolence, 
affecUoD,  &c.  ii,  30,  109.— Signal  exploit 
of  one,  iii,  109.— <^ome  killed  by  men 
under  Church,  114.— Less  given  to  re- 
venge than  men,  iv,  37. 


Wood,  Henry,  Hi,  58. 

Wood,  Richard,  eom^ans  against  P< 

cus.  ii.  84. 
Wood,  William,  i.  6. 
Wyffin,  Richard,  his  lilis  nivad  by 

las,  iv,  17. 
Wyoming,  capture  of,  t,  66, 67. 


Y. 

Yamacraw,  smce   Charleston,  S.  C.   hr. 

25. 
Yeardlv,  Sir  Georm,  iv,  21. 
Younriove,  Dr.  Moses,  taken  prisoBtr  al 

the  battle  of  Oriskana,  v,  GL 


Z. 


Zeisberrer,  David,  a  Moravian  mistiooaiy, 
seized  by  the  Hurons,  v.  14. 

Zittzendorf,  Count,  bis  visit  to  the  Data- 
wares, V,  11. 
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